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Philippo  d  Limborch  Joannes  Locke,  s.  p.  d. 

Cum  ante  dies  decern,  ad  amicum  nostrum  dom. 
Guendlonem  scrips!,  facU^  credes  quod  te,  V.  C.  non 
insalutatum  pneteriverim :  verum  mei  officii,  tuorum^ 
que  beneficiorum  ratio  postulat  a  me  aliam  et  salutandi 
et  gratias  agendi  methodum,  ne  aut  obiter,  aut  negli- 

frnthvy  id  quod  mihi  maxim^  incumbit,  agere  videar. 
tassertim  cum  Guenellonis  nostri  silentium  me  incer- 
turn  reddat,  an  meae  ad  ipsum  pervenerint  literae,  quas 
sane   minime  vellem  intercidisse,  ne  vobis  omnibus^ 
quibus  tot  nominibus  obstrictus  sum,  aut  parum  memor, 
aut  parum  gratus  appaream,   credatisque  paucarum 
horarum  intervallum  ex  animo  meo  tot  tantorumque 
beneficiorum  delevisse  memoriam,  quam  nulla  temporis 
diutumitas  unquam  delere  valebit.    In  iis  etiam  signi** 
ficavi^  quam  humaniter  tuus  Vander  Key  me  excepit^ 
^uam  officios^  adjuvit,  quo  nomine  hie  tibi  gratias 
iterum  agendas  suadet  yiri  istius  summa  humanitas^ 
quanquam  illud  parum  est,  si  cum  maximo  beneficio^ 
rum  tuorum  cumulo  conferatur.     Dom.  Veenium  et 
(^imam  illkis  fieminam,  quibus  salutem  verbis  non 
facile  r^erk),  cum  nulla  smt,  quae  aut  illorum  bene- 
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ficia,  aut  eas  quas  habeo  et  semper  habebo  gratias 
square  possint ;  tuis  tamen  rogo  quibus  potes  verbis 
maxime  omes.  Ut  me  hie  ulterius  pergentem  deti- 
nuit  valetudinis  ratio,  ad  dom.  Guenellonem  scripsi. 
Amoenitas  loci,  et  si  non  desidia,  saltem  quietis  amor, 
et  molestiae,  quam  in  itinere  perpessus  sum,  aversatio 
adhue  detinet.     Deambulationes  hie,  quibus  quotidie 

{>rs^es8um  ulciscor  otium,  valde  jucundas  sunt ;  sed 
onge  jucundiores  forent,  si  aliquot  ye8tr(im  expatiandi 
haberem  socios,  quod  tam  mei  quam  vestri  causa  con- 
tinuo  opto,  prsesertim  sic  favente  coelo :  nee  enim  credo 
sanitati  incommodum  esset,  prsesertim  dominse  Guenel- 
loni,  cujus  infirmis  pulmonibus  et  valetudini  panim 
robust®  prodesset  maxime,  credo,  hie  serenus  et  liber 
aer.  Quid  agatur  apud  vos,  prsesertim  nostronnn  re- 
spectu,  ad  me  perscribas  rogo ;  prsesertim  me  de  tua 
amicorumque  nostrorum  valetudine  certiorem  facias. 

Sum 

Tui  observantissimus, 

Cleve,  28  Sept.  1C85.  J.  LocKE. 


Philippb  ii  Limborch  Johamies  Locke,  s.  p.  d. 

.  DuAS  k  tc,  vir  amplissime,  officii  et  benevolentia; 
plenas  hie  accepi  literas ;  nee  ingratus  tibi  videbor, 
spero,  si  ad  singula,  prout  oportet,  non  fuserespondeam, 
temporis  angusti^  impeditus.  Hoc  unum  enix^  rogo, 
ut  des  operam,  ut  de  adventu  comitis  Pembrokio;  per 
aliquem  tuorum  amicorum  Hagae  degentium  certior 
fiam,  transmisso  ek  de  re,  vel  ad  me,  vel  ad  te,  nuntio. 
Dux  copiarum  Britanniearum  futurus  hue  advcntat,  si 
jam  non  adest,  quotidie  expectatur.  Me^  multum 
interest,  ut  quam  fieri  potest  matur^  illius  accessum 
cognoscam.  Hoc  cum  dixero,  satis  scio  te  omnem 
curam  operamque  in  eo  locatiurum,  ut  quam  celerrimc 
id  mihi  innotescat.  De  aliis  alias,  nam  tabellarius 
4i8cedit*  Amicos  meos,  nomine,  quam  officiosissim^ 
qusso,  salutes.     Vale,  et  me,  ut  facis,  ama, 

Tui  observantissimum, 
Cleve^  3  October,  1685.   .  J.  Locke. 
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Pliilippo  a  Idmbarch  Johannes  Locke^  s.  p.  d. 

Vir  CTarissime, 

Si  duabus  tuis  aTnicissimis  epistolis  parum»  vel  nihil, 
h  inc  rcsponsum  est,  id  instanti  tabellarii  discessui  im- 
putes, rogo,  ncc  credas  me  tam  rebus  meis  intentum, 
tuse  vcro  consuctudinis  et  jucundissimi  juxta  ac  doctis- 
simi  sennouis  ncgligeiitem,  ut  omnia  de  meis  negotiis, 
de  tuis  gratissimis  Uteris  nihil  dicerem,  nisi  gravis  aliqua 
subesset  causa,  cur  de  adventu  comitis  rembrokise, 
quam  fieri  potuit  citissim^,  certior  iierem.   Sed  jam  quo 
maxim^  propendet  animus,  ad  te,  vir  optime,  et  scripta 
tua  redco,  in  quibus  primo  accuso  amicitiam  tuam  de 
nie  et  meritis  meis  tam  magnified,  de  vestris  ei^  me 
officiis  et  beneficiis  tam  exilit^r,  loquentem.    Hi  sunt, 
f ateor,  magnnc  ct  non  fictas  amicitias  aliquando  errores, 
de  quibus  idco  qucror,  ut  mihi  aliter  de  iisdem  rebus 
scnticnti  ignoscas,  ct  me  credas  amicitias  ct  gratitudinis 
dictata  sequi,  cum  in  ca  persistam  sententia,  aliqua  me 
apud  vos  acccpissc  beneficia,  quibus  respondere  verbis 
ncc  possim,  nee  debeam.     ¥a  nisi  vos  omnes  in  re, 
contra  quam  par  est,  voluntati  mete  obstare  viderem, 
tuam  ego  hie  opcm  implorarem,  ut  banc  mihi  velles 
eximere  a'gritudinem,  et  tud  autoritate,  mk  plurimum 
apud  pra^stantissimum  Vcenium  poUes,  nuic  querelas 
tam  justsc  finem  imponcrcs.   Si  quod  videris  promittere, 
sed  hcu !   longum  abcst,  his  in  collibus  et  sylvarum 
umbra,  tuu  frui  daretur  et  amicorum  nastrorum  con- 
suetudine,  credercm  ego  sjiecimen  aliquod  aurei  rediisse 
saeculi.     Nam  virtus,  t)enignitas,  pax  et  fides  in  sylvia 
solum  degebant,  ({uibus  in  urbanorum  hominum  fre- 
quentiii  vix  datur  locus.     Sic  cecinerunt  poeta; :  an 
aliquid  aliud  nos  decent  historici,  hoc  tempore  non  est 
mihi  inquirundi  aninms.     Gaudeo  fratrem  tuum  con- 
valuisse,  ct  sine  graviore  aliquo  symptomate.     Locum 
ilium  epistolffi  tuae,  ubi  scriptonnn  tuoruni  memineris, 
non  sine  mccrorc  legi ;  sentio  quantum  ex  discessu  meo 
fecerim  jacturam,  ct  voluptatis  ct  cniditionis,  quod  non 
legerim  reliqua  tua  scripta,  ex  quibus  non  minorem 
mihi  lucem  promitterem,  quam  ex  jam  lectis,  muko 
cum  fructu,  percepisscm.     Si  vis  ut .  sincere  et  apertfe 
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dicami  nullibi  reperi  opiniones  magisdilucide  propositas, 
argumentorum  lationibus  meliiu  subnixas^  a  partium 
studiis  longius  remotaa,  et  veritati  per  omnia  magis  con* 
formes.  Hoc  me  ex  animo  proferre  dubitare  non  potes, 
cum  me  tarn  importun^,  tam  dediti  oper&»  criticum 
tam  paucis  potuisae  dentem  malignum  imprimere  patet* 
Sed  me  miserum !  magnam  partem  fructdis,  quem  ex 
isti  me4  critic^  severitate  mini  proposui,  perdidi.  Plu« 
rima  enim,  (juse  inter  legendum  notaveram,  non  tam 
tui  oorrigendi,  quam  mei  informandi,  feci  animo,  de 
quibus  tecum  ulteriua  inquirendum  statueram.  Non  est 
i^tur,  quod  mihi  tanto  ardelioni  gratiaa  agas ;  satis  est, 
81  vehementi  nimis  inquisitori,  et  culpandi  ansas  stu- 
dios^ qua^renti  ignoscas.  Quanquam  non  mal^  pictS3 
tabular  indicium  est,  si  quia  o^tur  in  ek  quaerere 
mevos.  Utinam  quas  ego  meditor,  eo  essent  scripta 
idiomate,  ut  tu  poteris  vices  rependere,  reperires  te 
ulciscendi  copiosam  materiam.  Quod  scribis  de  critici 
critico*  facile  credo;  quamprimum  enim  attigi  istum 
undecimae  epistolas  locum,  videbar  mihi  audire  obstre-* 
pentium  exclamationes,  quasi  de  religione  omnino  actum 
esset :  ndsti  hujusmodi  hominum  mores,  quo  minus  hete« 
rodoxum  aliquid  possint  refellere,  ne  nihil  in  caus6 
Dei  agere  viaeantur,  tanto  Qiagis  clamoribus,  incusa- 
tionibus,  calumniis  insui^nt.  Fateor  argumentum 
iatud  modest^  proponendum  fuisse,  et  caut^  tractan- 
dum;  sed  tamen  ejusmodi  est,  ut  mereatur  tandem 
summS,  cum  acribid  discuti.  Si  omnia,  quas  in  sacris 
libria  continentur,  pro  theopneustis  parit^r  habenda, 
sine  omni  discretione,  magna  sane  prsebetur  philosophis 
de  fide  et  sinceritate  nostra  dubitandi  ansa.  Si  h  con- 
trario  quaedam  pro  scriptis  pure  humanis  habenda :  ubi 
constabit  scnpturarum  divma  autoritas,  sine  qui  cor- 
ruet  religio  Christiana  ?  quodnam  erit  criterium  ?  quis 
modus  ?  adeo  ut  in  hac  qua^tione,  si  qui  alia,  maxime 
fundamentali,  summi  cum  cautione,  prudentia,  modes- 
tii  agendum,  praesertim  ab  eo  cui,  uti  credo,  jam  non 
nimium  faveot  ecclesiasticffi  potestates  et  theologorum 
classes.  Sed  signa  cednerunt,  et  expectandua  est  con- 
flictus.    £go»  qui  ubique  sokm  quaero  veritatem,  earn- 

*  Senthnena  de  quelques  theologieiis  d'HolIande  sur  Thistoire 
critiqae  du  P.  Simon. 
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que,  qtutntimi  capere  postmn,  nve  inter  orthodoxos  re- 
perio,  nve  heterodoxos,  politer  amplector;  fateor 
Bliqua  esse  in  eo  scripto,  quae  mihi  plen^  non  ttti8iSi« 
ciunt,  alia  quibus  respondere  non  possum ;  de  illis  ab 
authore  libenter  responsum  acciperem,  si  commodum 
existimai,  de  his  tuum  quaero  judiciisn. 

I.  Ni  fallor,  author  saspius  utitur  contra  apostolorum 
continuam  inspirationem  hoc  argumento,  quod  scil. 
multa  ab  illis  dicta  invenimus,  quae  sine  anxilio  Spiritus 
Sancti  dici  poterant ;  quod  tamen  concessum,  contra 
drmuun  sacrae  seripturas  autoritatem  et  ftfotyforlav  nihil 
concludit.  Assentur  in  s.  seripturi  constans  per  om- 
nia et  infidlibilis  Veritas*  Si  quid  autem  didt  sanctus 
Faulus  Act.  xxiii.  (W.  S41),  quod  coelitus  ipsi  revela^ 
turn  non  erat,  id  mhil  detrahit  certitudini  scriptnne, 
qnandoquidem  ejusmodi  res  esset,  quam  cert6  et  infal*' 
klnlit^  cognoscere  potuit,  sine  re velatione  divini.  Quas 
senabus  et  cert&  cognitione  apostolis  constabant,  non 
opus  erat  revelatione,  ut  earum  historia,  ab  i^MMtolia 
traditaf  pro  indubitat&  haberetur.  Itaque  metuo  ne 
homines  suspicentur  hoc  argumentum  potius  quiesi- 
torn,  quam  h  re  natum. 

IL  Explicatio  illius  promissi  Joan.  xvi.  13.  quam 
fiisi  tradit  p.  S56,  nequaquam  mihi  videtur  posse  accom- 
modari  apostolo  Paulo,  si  quis  attenti  1^^  illius  histo* 
nam  Act.  ix.  et  seq.  Unde  enim  ille  evangelii  hostis, 
et,  ut  ipse  alicubi  fatetur,  imams,  poterat  tam  cito 
devenire  mysteriorum  evangelii  interpres  et  praeco,  sine 
inspiratione  supematurali  et  diving?  V.  Act.  ix.  19f  ^« 

Haec  aliqua  eorum,  quas  mihi  inter  legendum  parum 
satisfecerunt,  alia  fuerunt,  quorum  oblitus  sum :  sed 
quid  ad  haec  dicat  author  libenter  scirem.  Verum  cum 
plurima  alia  sunt  quas  videntur  omnimodam  s.  scrip- 
turae  infallibilitatem  et  inspirationem  in  dubium  vocare, 
quibus  fateor  me  non  posse  respondere,  enix^  n^o 
ut  quid  ek  de  re  sentias,  mihi  explicare  non  graveris : 
multa  enim,  quae  in  libris  canonicis  occurrebant,  jam- 
diu  ante  tractat&s  hujus  lectionem,  dubium  me  et 
anxium  tenuerunt,  et  gratissimum  mihi  facies,  si  hunc 
mihi  adimas  scrupulum.  Cum  summ&,  quaeso,  ami'- 
eitias,  gratitudinis,  et  existimadoius  significatione,  banc 
indusam  hospiti   meo  optimo   tramis}   iUiusque  et 
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tuam  et  Guenellonis  foeminam  meo  nomine  salutes^ 
reliquosque  nostros  omnes.  .Vale,  et  longas  epistolas 
scribenti  igiioscas,  nam  tecum  loqui  haud  facile  desisto* 

Tibi  devotissimusy 

J.  Locke. 

Cleve,  6  Oct.  1685. 


PhiUppo  a  Limborch  Joannes  Locke,  s.  r.  d. 

QuANQUAM  longo.usu  ad  alia  hujus  vits  incommoda 
occalluit  aliquatenus  mens  mea,  k  consuetudine  tamen 
tuS,  vir  doctissime  et  amicorum  optime,  me  divelli, 
sine  magna  animi  sBgritudine,  pati  non  possum.  Tu 
cnim  me  eruditioue  tusl  instruere,  judicio  confirmare, 
consilio  dirigerc,  et  amicitift  et  comitate  solari  solebas, 
quotidianum  curarum  mcarum  perfugium :  sed  ita  ple- 
rumque  mccum  agi  solet,  ut  ubi  et  quibuscum  esse 
maxime  cupio,  refitigante  fortune,  rard  permissum  sit. 
Devorandum  igitur,  ut  potero,  hujus  absentise  tsedium, 
quod  frequentibus  tuis  litens  levare  debes,  jam  prae- 
sertim  dum  tempus  et  otium  tibi  permittunt  adversarii 
illi,  qui  domi  suse  prselia  tibi  meoitantur.  Hoc  te  in 
quo  jam  sumus  sasculo  expect^sse  non  dubito.  Si  can* 
did^y  et  ut  veritatis  amici  argumentorum  pondcre  tecum 
agant,  tibi  scio  non  dispiicebunt,  qui  veritatem  amplec- 
teris,  undecunque  venientcm  :  sin  iracund^,  vetera- 
tori^,  malign^,  paucis  placebunt,  nisi  sui  similibus; 

auicquid  demum  accident,  hoc  certum  est,  quod  tu 
laesus,  victorque  abibis,  quia  veritatem  quaeris,  non 
victoriam.  Sed  ut  verum  fatear,  ego  c^  rixosis  hujus- 
modi  disputatoribus  non  multum  expecto,  (^ui  in  alienis 
convellendis,  non  suis  adstruendis,  quaerunt  gloriam. 
Artificis  et  laudem  merentis  est  aedificare.  Sed  pugnaces 
hosce  sibi  et  curis  &uis  rehnquamus.  Si  quid  in  B 
placidius  et  liberalius  reperisti,  gaudeo ;  pacificorum 
vellem  quotidi^  augeri  numerum,  praesertim  inter  re- 
formatos,  inter  quos  nimium  quotidie  seruntur  lites. 
Inimicus  homo  facit  hoc.  Alterius  sunt  indolis  amici, 
quibus  hie,  te  favente,  familiariter  utor.  Uterque 
Grsevius  salutem  plurimam  tibi  dicit.  Verrynium 
saspius  qusesitum  nondum  domi  reperi ;  hujus  septi- 
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masDAS  dies  aliquot  extra  urbem  transegit ;  cum  domum 
redierit,  non  diu  insalutatum  permittam.  Vale  cum 
tu4  tuisque,  et  me  ama 

Tui  studiosissimum, 

J.  Locke. 

Utrecht,  11  Oct.  1686. 


Phitippo  a  Limborch  Joannes  Locke,  s.  p.  d. 

Vir  reverendissime,  amicissime,  colendissime, 
Sine  fati  et  ineluctabili  praBdestinationis  vi  experior 
in  me  ipso,  quomodo  peccandi  initia  quandam  sensim 
afierunt  secum  peccandi  necessitatem.  Literis  tuis 
amicissimis  9  et  14>  Febr.  datis  respondendi,  quam* 
primum  eas  acceperam,  ansam  mihi  eripuit  rei  alicujus 
agendas  importuna  turn  festinatio.  Sed  cum,  peracto 
cum  eo  quocum  mihi  res  erat  negotio,  jam  decessus 
illius  in  Angliam  mihi  fecerit  otium,  satis  ad  literas 
scribendas  vacare  mihi  videor,  nondum  tamen  nactus 
sum  eam,  qu&  ali^s  usus  sum,  scribendi  libertatem.  In 
hoc  silentii  crimen  rebus  aliis  impeditus,  quasi  inscius 
incidi  miser,  quod  jam  tempore  auctum  penc^  confinnat 
pudon  Sic  delicta  delictis  cumulamus  semel  irretiti, 
et  modesti  pariter  et  pervicaces  in  vitiis  suisindurescunt. 
Vides  quo  in  statu  jam  sum,  et  nisi  credere  me  vis  omnia 
ccrtdet  immutabili  necessitate  evenire,  negligentiachuic 
mess  ignoscere  debes,  ut  redeat  mihi  antiqua  mea  apud 
te  parrhesia.  De  Gennana  patrum  theologift  idem  te- 
cum plan^  sentio.  Maxima  semper  fiiit,  semperque 
erit  Germanonim  natio,  et  pauci  sunt  in  tanta  scrip- 
torum  multitudine,  qui  non  videntur  eo  sub  aere  nati. 
Sed  me  hac  de  re  c\  tu^  opinione  non  esse  alicnum,  non 
mulium  miraberis.  Aliquid  amplius  fateor  est,  quod 
ego  numeros  tuos  secretos  notaverim,  et  quod  tu  hoc 
observaveris.  Cave  tibi  et  ignosce  quamprimuin  silentio 
meo,  ne  loquacitate  tibi  magis  sim  molestus,  vides  me 
in  secretiora  tua  penetrare.  *  Scire  volunt  secreta  do- 
mus* — et  n6sti  quod  sequitur, — *  atque  hide  timeri.' 
Magicae  hae  metuendae  sunt  artes  nimis  pers|)icaces, 
quibus  ego  non  parum  mihi  placeo,  quandoquidem  ex 
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tarn  jucundo  tarn  laudabili  enascuntur  fonte,  et  id  mihi 
testatum  faciunt,  quod  ante  omnia  cupio.  Sdo  jam 
mentem  meam  k  tu4  harmonic^  qu&dam  sympathii  regi 
plan^  et  gubemari.  Sic  me  orthodoxum  semper  fore 
certum  est.  O !  utinam  eodem  modo  et  sciens  fieri 
possem.  Ut  enim  verum  fatear,  inscius  tuis  nmneris 
usus  sum,  sed  gaudeo  me  prodiisse  tenus :  vellem  et  in 
aliis  rebus  hoc  mihi  accident.  Agnosco  genium  tuum, 
cui  me  ducendum  totum  libenter  traderem.  Gratias 
ago  quam  maximas,  pro  omni  ink  cura  et  oper&,  in 
Uteris,  in  libris,  et  aliis  meis  rebus  locate.  Utinam 
daretur  et  vices  rependere.     Vale,  et  me  ama 

18  Tui  amantissimum, 

Rotterodami,  March  8.  16)  (87  J.  LoCKE. 

5 


PhiUppo  d  Limborch  Joannes  Locke,  s.  p.  d. 

Quid  illo  facies  homine,  qui  nee  cantare  par  est,  nee 
respondere  paratus?  Quid  juvat  libertate  k  te  ipso  con- 
ces»&  uti,  sine  viribus,  ad  ea  quse  decent  pra^standa,  ne- 
cessariis  ?  Jucundissima  tua,  et  fioribus  undique  referta, 
epistola  ad  ea,  quse  scribis,  iterum  iterumque  legenda 
maxime  invitat ;  ut  vero  calamum  sumam,  et  aliquid 
meo  more  rescribam  valde  dehortatur  et  deterret.  Etsi 
enim  grati  sit  animi,  argutis  et  facetis  amici  sermonibus 
aliquid  respondere,  impnidentis  tamen  est  et  parum  pu- 
dici,  omatis  incondita,  urbanis  agrestia,  pretiosis  vilia, 
vel  in  ipso  literarum  commercio  reponere.  Frustra 
igitur  k  te  libertate  donatus  sum,  munus  sane  in  specie 
magnificum,  sed  nisi  aliquid  de  tuo  etiam  impertire 
possis  ingenio,  plane  inutile ;  frustra  enim  accusabis 
me  tanquam  in  libertate  tardum,  cui  tam  parata  et 
justa  sit  defensio  hebetem  non  debere  esse  loquacem, 
nee  decere  x^ik^a  xfi<n^^9  ut  ut  enim  eo  modo  liber 
sim,  parum  certevideborliberalis.  Novi  animum  tuum, 
novi  ingenium,  et  quam  paratus  sis  omnia,  ab  amic& 
voluntate  profecta,  in  bonam  partem  interpretari ;  hoc 
boni  omnia  consulentis  non  parva  laus  est,  sed  male 
interim  scribentis  pessima  excusatio.    £a  tamen  fiducia 
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fretus,  en  te  iterum  compellare  ausim,  melioribus  stu- 
diis  vacantem ;  si  quid  in  eo  pecco,  nolo  incusare  vim 
k  fatis  illatam,  causam  sane,  si  qua  sit,  omnium  maxime 
improbam,  sed  te  ipsum,  qui  ab  omni  vi  et  coactione 
longissime  abes,  tua  humanitas,  tua  benevolentia,  tui 
lepores  cogimt  ut  agnoscam,  et  ut  fatear  me  tibi  gratias 
luJl)ere,  etiamsi  referre  non  possim.  Si  his  conditionibus 
mecum  agere  velis,  en  tibi  ad  l^endas  tuas  epistolas 
paratissimum  et  cupidissimum :  ad  meas  rescribendas, 
etiamsi  cupiam,  tardum,  et  sane  tam  necessitate  quam 
officio  tardum.    Tu  cum  isti  excusatione  uti  non  potes, 
et  matur^  scribas  rogo,  et  abund^.    Id  ni  facias^  audies 
me  grayiter  querentem,  te  non  praestare  et  amico  et 
egenti  id  quod  potes,  et  id  quod  debes,  quia  potes.  Si 
jam  inciperem  iniquo  jure  communem  inter  nos  colere 
amicitiam,  hsec  jam  proponere  vix  animum  inducerem ; 
sed  cum  hac  lege  k  primordiis  amicitias  semper  viximus, 
ut  tu  proper^  et  cumulate  omnia  officia  benevolentias 
praestares,  ego  vel  in  agnoscendo  parens  et  lentus  essem, 
pati  jam  debes  mores  meos  quantumvis  malos,  vetustate 
}im  confirmatos,  in  quibus  nihil  novum,  nihil  insolens 
reperies.     Vides  quocum  tibi  res  est ;  in  hac  tamen 
ciupd  non  prorsus  ingratus  videri  vellem,  si  id  in  se 
aliquid  gratitudinis  habet,  ut  qui  eam,  qu^  se  destitu- 
tum  fatetur,  in  te  miratur  et  amplectitur  virtutem :  in 
e&  quaero  mihi  patrocinium,  quod  mihimet  praestare  non 
possum.     Sed  de  me  satis,  ad  majora  nunc  venio  tua, 
scil.  typographo  baud  parum  irascor,  quod  tuum,  tam 
utile,  tam  doctum  opus  adeo  procrastinet,  spero  jam 
accedente  sole  operarum  diligentia  incalescit.  De  Epis- 
copii  etiam  tractatu  gaudeo:  de  alio  quod  postulas 
tecum  coram  agam,  ut  enim  quod  res  est  fatear,  scrip- 
seram  prius  ad  te,  nisi  speraveram  antehac  me  Amste- 
lodamum  accessurum,  ut  iucundissimd  illic  amicorum 
coDBuetudine  fruerer,  imprimis  tuS.  sine  ^ui  hi  ipsi 
veris  non  amoen^  transeunt  dies.    Vale,  vu*  praestan- 
tissime,  et,  ut  facis,  me  ama, 

Tui  studiosissimum, 

J.  Locke, 

Rotterodami,  16  Maij,  1687. 
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Philippo  h  Limborch  Joarmes  Locke,  s.  p.  D. 

NoNNE  satis  tibi  est,  vir  clarissime,  Judaeum  vicisse*, 
nisi  eodem  opere  inter  Christianos,  tui  amantissimum 
tibi  ctiam  prorsus  subjuges  ?  Diversis  fateor  armis  nos 
aggrederis,  ilium  argumentis,  me  beneficiis  obstrictum 
tenesy  h  quibus  ille  se  vix  credo  expediet ;  ego  certo 
de  me  pronunciare  possum,  me  tibi  semper  obnoxium 
futurum.  Quid  enim  rependam  viro,  cui  non  sufficit 
me  suis  eumulare  beneficiis,  nisi  insuper  mc  dignum 
reddere  conctur,  dum  suas  sibi  laudes  ipse  detrahit, 
quibus  me  omatum  velit ;  et  in  eanim  partem  mihi 
non  debitam  venire  ?  Tu  fateor  smick  tua  urbanitate 
facilius  me,  quocunquc  velis,  circumducere  possis,  quani 
ille  alter  sud  qucmquam  metaphysica.  Sed  ne  expectes 
tamen,  ut  unquam  eo  usque  me  deducas,  ut  concedam 
istam  festinationem,  quA  exemplar  ad  me  primum  om- 
nium misisti,  mihi  quovis  jure  deberi.  Totum  hoc 
beneficium  et  festinationis  et  muneris  tuae  benevolentiae 
et  amiipitias  acceptum  refero.  Tu  forsan,  prout  tua  est 
humanitas,  aliquo  modo  aequum  putAsti  ei  primo  om- 
nium donarc,  quern  noveras  debere  ex  jam  degustato 
opere  vehementissim^  omnium  expetere  hanc  disser- 
tationem,  et  desidcrare  redintcgratam  sibi  denu(\  le- 
gendi  voluptatem.  Hujusmodi  merituni  facile  agnosco, 
nee  cuiquam  donare  poteras  hoc  volumcn,  cui  a^que 
exoptatum,  acque  acceptum  esse  potuit,  ac  mihi.  1  ri- 
duum  illud  et  amplius,  uti  mones,  nemo  videbit.  Laudo 
ego  istam  tuam  erga  Judgeum  comitatem ;  quanquam, 
ni  fallor,  quando  perlegerit,  vix  crcdct  ille,  sibi  hoc 
munere  tantum  factum  esse  beneficium,  ut  gaudeat  tarn 
matur6  hunc  libnmi  in  manus  suas  pervenisse.  De  eo, 
quod  in  calce  epistolac  adjicis  brevi  plura.  Dolui  tc 
per  triduum  mihi  tarn  prope  tam  proculquc  fuisse,  Sed 
patientiusfercnduin,  qiiodamicum  habeam,  quern  plures 
amant.     Optimam  tuam  uxorem,  collcgas,  reliquosque 

*  De  veritate  rcligionis  Chris?tianac  arnica  collatio  cum  crudito 
.Tudxo.  ( Is.  Orobio.) 
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amicos  nostros,  officicMsissim^  quceso  meo  nomine  salutes. 
Vale,  et  me  ama 

Tui  amantissimum, 
J.  Locke. 

Botterod.  11  Sept.  1687- 


PhiUppo  a  Limborch  Joannes  Locke^  s.  p.  d. 

NiMis  scverus  profectd  es,  vir  clarissimc,  tuorum 
ei^  amicos  officiorum  exactor,  aliense  vcro  negligentias 
yalde  immemor,  dum  te  cunctationis  insimulas,  apud 
hominem  uti  ndsti  omnium  mortalium  maxime  cunc- 
tatorem.  Nolo  igitur  apud  te  obtinere  axioma  illud, 
quo  ultimas  tuas  male  auspicatus  es,  **  nihil  deterius 
amico  cunctatore/'  sive  de  te  ipso  cogites,  sive  (uti 
aliquando  meliore  jure  evenire  possit)  de  me.  Ego 
enim  lentus  admodum,  et  tamen  inter  eos,  qui  amici- 
tiam  cum  fide  colunt,  non  ultimum  mihi  locum  vendico. 
Si  hoc  aliquauto  arrogantius  dictum  sit,  tu  ipse  videas. 
Tu  alienas  laudes  mihi  tribuis,  et  si  illis  semel  mihimet 
placeo,  ubi  tandem  me  sistam  ?  Istud  synagogas  decre- 
tum  satis,  ut  mihi  videtur,  k  Judseis  astute  promul- 
gatum,  ut  eorum  hie  hyperaspites  aliquid  habeat,  quod 
aliis  dicat,  etiamsi  nihil  habeat  quod  tibi  respondeat : 
h  consulto  hoc  &ctum  ci'edo,  ut  salvo  houore  et  quan- 
tum fieri  possit  causa,  possit  ex  aren4  decedere ;  tua 
enim  argumentandi  methodus,  an  nasutulis  quibusdam 
Christianis,  et  nihil  nisi  sua  probantibus,  placebit,  ne- 
scio ;  vix  credo  placebit  Judasis,  qui  eS  se  nuigis  impli- 
catos  sentient,  quam  fieri  solent  ab  iis,  qui  Christianam 
religionem  ad  suum  modulum  exigentes,  vix  in  e^  re- 
penrent,  quod  solids  Judasis  opponere  possent.  Ego, 
a  quo  librum  tuum  primumaccepi,  (nam  itamecumulas, 
ut  distinctione  opus  sit)  tam  incommod:\  usus  sum 
valetudine,  ut  illius  lectioni  vacare  adhuc  non  potuerim. 
Sed  jam  indies  convalescens,  spero  me  non  diu  cari- 
turum  e^  voluptate.  Interim  gratias  tibi  ago  quam 
maximas,  et  jam  spero  credes  mihi  satisfactum  duplici 
hoc  tributo,  quod  illud  Judaei  scriptum,  sive  charac- 
tcres  respicias,  sive  latinitatem,  plane  barbarum,  olim 
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perlegerim ;  nam  de  tuo  si  quid  dicas,  cc^tare  debes  et 
profiteri,  quantum  ego  per  te  profecerim.  Ita  enim,  n 
verum  dicere  liceat,  se  res  habet.  Sed  nolo  ulterius  eft  de 
re  tecum  contendere,  ne  tertium  mihi  librum  mittas. 
Literas  D.  Clerici,  quas  tuis  inclusas  memoras,  nuspiam 
reperio ;  spero  eas  Amstelodami  repertum  iri  et  brevi 
me  acceptunim.  Ilium,  tuam,  tuos,  nostros,  quasso  meo 
nomine  salutes,  et  me  ames,  vir  amplissime, 

Tui  amantissimum, 

J.  Locke. 

Rotterodami,  23  Sept  1687. 


Philippo  (t  Limborch  Joannes  LockCf  s.  p.  d. 

Vir  amplissime. 

Inter  cardiaca,  et  uti  nostri  vocant,  restaurantia, 
nihil  tam  efficax  reperio  quam  amicorum  benevolen- 
tiam.    Tuis  ultimis  Uteris  me  maxim^  recreatum  sen- 
tio.    Jam  diu  prioribus  tuis  humanitatis  plenis  respon- 
dissem,  si  quid  certum  de  valetudine  mea  pronunciare 
ausus  fuissem ;  subinde  enim,  cum  me  jam  sanum  sal- 
vumque  credideram,  recidivam  passus,  inter  spem  mor- 
bumque  diu  versatus,  distuli  aa  te  literas  dare  donee 
certo  aUquot  dierum  experimento  me  prorsus  conya^ 
luisse  confiderem.     Hsec  cunctatio  ultimas  tuas  ami- 
citise  plenas  tibi  expressit  literas,  et  mihi  attulit  reme- 
dium  utilius  eo  et  jucundius,  quod  mihi  k  D°^  Veenio 
per  Helmontium  misisti,  summft  cum  curft  et  festi-* 
natione;  quanquam  frustra,  famula  enim  per  negli- 
gentiam  eversft  phiolft  inclusum  effudit  liquorem.  Sed 
jam  spero  non  amplius  opus  erit  reme£is,  quamvis 
subinde  Isvia  qusedam  sentio  symptomata,  quas  spero 
non  recrudescentis  mali  esse  minas,  sed  abeuntis  re- 
liquias.     HedC  ad  te  sigillatim  scribere  non  vereor, 
quia  de  valetudine  meft  ita  solicitus  es,  ut  alio  modo 
tuae  humanitati  magis  grat^  respondere  non  possim. 
Gaudeo  vehementer  te  pauco  sanguine  redemisse  quod 
tibi  impendebat  malum.    Spero  te  ea  cautione  et  ma- 
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txah  semper  usurum :  quamprimum  aliquam  sentis  gra- 
vitatem  corporis,  prasgertim  capitis  vd  ▼entriculi,  ad 
vensesectionem  tibi  statim  confugiendum.  Hoc  ni 
£Eu;ias,  de  te  sano  magis  metuendum  erit,  quam  de  me 
a^roto.  Nos  valetudinarii  quoddam  genus  sumus  hy- 
pocritarum,  qui  eo  non  proficiscimur,  quo  ssepius  vide- 
mur  teadere.  Multum  tibi,  collegis,  casterisque  amicis 
Amstelodamensibus  debeo,  quibus  mea  sanitas  ita  cordi 
est ;  nee  sperare  possum  yitam  mihi  satis  diutumam 
fore,  ut  tantam  b^ievolentiam,  tuam  vero  imprimis, 
prout  res  meretur,  possim  agnoscere ;  hoc  veum  tibi 
perauasum  habeas  me,  quantuhis  quantulus  sum,  totum 
tuum  esse.  Salutes,  quasso,  quam  humijlimfe,  meo 
nomine,  Veeniosque,  Guenellosque,  et  ooll^as,  omnes, 
illisque  dicas  mini  eos  tarn  eximios  esse  medicos,  ut 
magis  mihi  prosint  illorum  vota,  quam  aliorum  remedia. 
Lectissimam  tuam  fceminam,  quam  officiosissime  etiam 
salutes.  Vale,  et  ego  ut  valeam,  uti  facis,  me  amando 
pergeface. 

Tui,  cum  amore,  observantissimus, 

J.  LocKB. 

Rotterod.  20  Oct.  1687. 


Philippo  d  Limborch  Joannes  Locke,  s.  p.  d. 

Vir  amplissime, 

Cum  nihil  adeo  corporis  sanitatem  foveat  et  restau- 
ret  ac  animi  tranouillitas,  non  dubitare  notes  quin 
jucundissimas  tuse  literse,  amoris  et  benevolentias  tuas 
testes,  in  hac,  in  qu^  diu  versatus  sum,  infirm^  muta- 
bilique  valetudine,  mihi  maximo  fuerint  solatio.  Alio- 
rum medicamentorum  me  saepe  pertassum,  reficiebant 
ilia  tua  semper  grata,  semper  suavissima,  et  cum  alia 
nauseabimdus  respuerem,  salutifera  ilia  sale  tuo  Attico 
condita  appetentius  semper  desideravi.  Cave  igitur 
ut  credas  te  mihi  epistolis  tuis  cre^bse  molestiam,  nisi 
simul  credere  velis  ingratam  fore  convalescentiam, 
cujus  tu  amore,  curft,  studio  tuo  maximus  fuisti  fautor, 
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iiec  clestitenint  tanto  ainicitise  indicia  dccunibcTitcm 
me  aliquando  erigere.  Si  aliquanto  tardius  hsiec  ciim 
gratiarum  actionc  agiiosco,  nosti  hominein,  ncc  expec- 
tarc  debes  inorbum  me  cxpeditiorem  reddidissc.  Quan- 
quaiiiy  si  ha?e  tibi  justa  satis  vidcri  ])ossit  causa,  ali* 
quantulum  procrastiiiavi,  ut  confinnatic  saiiitatis  mm- 
cium  tibi  possem  mittere,  et  mihi  tecum  gratulari  con- 
valescentiam,  qua?  tibi  adco  curse  ct  cordi  fuit.  Doleo 
Orobium  nobis  tam  cito  ereptum,  non  quod  in  eo 
amiseris  triumphi  omamentum,  scio  cnim  te,  mode 
Veritas  vincat,  de  vincendi  gloria  parum  esse  solicitum, 
quamvis  in  illo  vivente  aliqua  veritatis  confessio  non 
displicuisset :  sed  destinaveram  in  proximis  ad  te  literis 

1)etere  exactam  coi*um  quae  in  inquisitione  passus  est 
listoriam.  Ad  hoc  me  impulit  narratio  cujusdam  (xalli, 
qua?  nuper  prodiit  de  iis,  que  ipse,  ctsi  Catholicus, 
passus  est  ab  inquisitoribus  Lusitanis,  in  Goa  India*. 
Qua?  a  JudoK)  nostix)  coniirmari  omnia,  vel  su|>erari 
posse,  facile  crcdiderim.  Quandoquidem  vero  ille  jam 
ad  silentes  migraverit,  rogo  ut  tu  quicquid  istius  rei 
tenes  memori^,  velis  chaitis  consignare,  ne  intercidat 
quantum  nobis  restat  methodi  istius  evangelicse  testi- 
monium. Doleo  me  non  interfuisse  eoUegarum  con- 
vivio,  non  quod  ostreis  caruerim,  in  hujusmodi  enim 
conventibus  nihil  mihi  minus  placet  quam  pars  taei- 
turna,  et  ejusmodi  convivarum  sermo  aliquid  magis 
sapidum  et  jucundius  salsum  habet,  quam  ipsa  ostrea 
Gaurana.  Salutes  eos,  quseso,  meo  nomine,  uti  et  op- 
timam  tuam  foeminam,  totamque  Veenii  ct  Guenel- 
lonis  familiara.  Ante  duas  vel  tres  septimanas  ad  D*" 
Ic  Clerc  scripsi,  unaque  chartas  aliquas  misi :  an  rccte 
acceperit  aveo  scire,  jam  cnim  istis  rebus  vacare  incipio : 
ipsum  meo  etiam  nomine  salutes. 

Vale,  et  ut  ipse  valeam,  amando  et  scribendo  effice. 

Tui  studiosissimus, 

J.  Locke. 

lloUcrod.  30  Nov.  1687. 
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PhiUppo  d  Limbarch  Joannes  Locke^  s.  p.  d. 

Vir  spcctatissime, 

QuANTUMVis  obfirmato  animo  minas  meas  non  ex- 
pavescisy  senties  tamen  aliquando,  datk  occasione,  quid 
sit  irritlUse  crabronem,  in  eo  enim  genere,  merito  nu- 
merari possitprovocatusque iratusque amicus.  Nondum 
vidi  acta  ilia  Lipsiensia,  ubi  tu  coram  sisteris,  sed  euge  ; 
jam  salva  res  est,  incepi,  de  istius  opens  merito  pre- 
tioque  aliquo  modo  dubitare,  quod  nemo  ex  systema* 
ticia  illis  reperiret  in  eo  tractatu  quod  displiceret,  nihil 
enim  argumenti  aut  boni  aut  novi  deberet  continere, 
nee  quod  supra  vulgus  saperet,  si  vulgo  placeret.  Sed 
jam  vapulans  laudo,  nee  vibices  metuo.  Benignior  his 
paedagogis  si  non  voluntas,  saltem  vis  est,  quam  ut 
eorum  villas  vulnera  vel  cicatrices  relinquant.  Con- 
ditiones  subscriptionum  plus  semel.in  Angliam  misi, 
sed  hactenus  responsi  nihil  accepi :  ego  dat^  occasione 
iterum  et  ad  alios  mittam,  quo  successu  nescio :  hsec 
enim  et  hujusmodi,  nisi  praesto  adsis  et  haesitantes  im- 
pellas,  immemores  moneas,  plerumque  negliguntur. 
Quod  de  Judaeo  narras,  valde  placet :  brevi  habebitis, 
spero,  qus3  sufficient  ad  justum  volumen,  in  quo  sane- 
titas  officii  ad  plenum  depicta,  omnium  oculos  ani- 
mosque   in  sui  admirationem  arripiat.      Dolendum 

{>lane  esset  tot  et  tanta  sanctitatis  exempla  in  tenebris 
atere ;  prodeant  tandem  in  lucem,  ut  quibus  funda- 
mentis  stabilitur  et  propagatur  fides,  tandem  inno* 
tescat.  De  MS.  codice  ego  nihil  dice,  ante  biduum 
ek  de  re  scripsit  ad  te  Furleius  noster.  Inde  conjicio 
te  aliquando  Wetstenium  convenire,  eaque  occasione 
has  inclusas  illi  tradendas  ad  te  mittere  ausim.  Scripsi 
ad  ilium  ante  quindepim  dies,  aliquosque  misi  ad  ilium 
libros,  aliosque  postulavi,  et  festinato  ad  me  mittendos, 
sed  nihil  audio,  nihil  respondet.  Eoque  magis  silen- 
tium  ejus  me  solicitum  habet,  quod  simul  miseram  duo 
volumina  Garcilassi  de  la  Vega  D^  Veenio  (cum  epi- 
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stol^y  quam  ad  eum  scrips!)  reddenda,  quae  olim  ab  eo 
mutuo  acceperam*  Salutes  ilium,  rogo,  meo  nomine^ 
reliquosque  coUegas.  Vale,  vir  amicissime,  et  me  ama, 
ut  facisy 

Tui  studiosissimum, 

J.  Locke. 

Rotterod.  22  Jud.  1688. 


Pliilippo  a  Limborch  Joannes  Locke^  s.  p.  d. 

Vir  speetatissime, 

SiVE  iratum  me  sive  gratum  existimari  vellem,  eerh- 
tio  me  jam  nimis  diu  tacuisse.  Amicum  amico  respon- 
disse,  crabronem  irritanti  vindictam  retulisse  citius 
aportuit.  Sed  ego  nescio  qui  ingenii  tarditate  nee 
amici  nee  inimici  partes  recte  ago.  An  tibi  hoc  mode 
placere  possim  nescio,  me  Slado  nostro  (si  cum  eo  ita 
agerem)  valde  displiciturum  sat  scio,  qui  hujusmodi 
lentulos  aequo  animo  ferre  non  potest.  Editionem 
MS.*  de  quo  cum  Wetstenio  transigebas,  dolendum 
plane  est  non  procedere,  et  metuo,  si  jam  non  pro* 
cedat  illius  impressio,  ne  intereat  tam  luculentum 
historis  monumentum;  quod  sane  multis,  quae  jam 
omnium  manibus  versantur,  libris  longe  anteferendum 
existimo.  MuM  cum  voluptate  legi  Clerici  nostri 
Tentamen,  ut  ipse  vocat,  de  antiqui  Hebraeonun 
poesi :  non  parum  lucis  inde  afiulsurum  psalmis,  re- 
liquisque  quae  in  S.  S.  extant  scriptis  metricis,  minime 
dubito.  Totum  psalmorum  librum,  sibi  ita  restitutum, 
edi  optarem  :  incites  ilium  rogo,  ut  quantum,  per  alia 
negotia  liceat,  hoc  opus  festinet.  Cuidam  meo  amico 
in  Uteris  Hebraeis  versatissimo  cum  hoc  dixissem,  cre- 
dere non  potuit ;  exemplo  persuasus  jam  credet.  Plura 
habui  dicenda,  sed  adventus  amici  ex  Anglii  hie  me 
interpellate  adeo  ut  in  aliud  tempus  sint  rejicienda. 
Vale,  et  me  ama,  Tui  studiosissimum, 

J.  Locke. 

Rotterod.  30  Julii,  1688. 

*  Historia  inquisitionit. 
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PhiUppo  ^  Limborch  Joannes  Locke,  s.  p.  d. 

Vir  amplissime. 

Famulus  metis,  Amstelodamum  res  suas  agens  pro- 
fecturus,  meam  non  prius  rogavit  veniam  quam  in- 
staret  decessus,  adeo  ut  ad  te  scribendi  tempus  non 
dabatur.  Doleo  profecto  adeo  labefactatam  in  famili^ 
tua  valetudinem.  De  morbo  et  curatione  illius  absens 
nihil  audeo  pronunciare,  nee  quidem  opus  est ;  eum 
tamen  amicos  doctosque  paratos  tibi  habeas  medicos. 
Unum  tamen  permitte  ut  moneam,  si,  utisperare  vide- 
ris,  erumpant  tandem  variolas,  velim  ut  in  medica- 
mentis  assumendis  et  stragulorum  operimentis  cavea- 
tur  r^imen  calidius,  unde  in  sanguine  excitatur  fervor, 
non  sme  magno  segroti  malo  et  discrimine.  Hoc  vel 
invito  extorsit  mihi  mens  in  te  tuosque  amor,  et  ex- 
pertus  loquor.  Tuorum  valetudo  eo  spero  in  statu  est, 
ut  de  aliis  loqui  liceat,  pra^sertim  tibi  baud  ingratis. 
Fnrleius  noster  principi  ante  decessum  adfuit,  et  coram 
allocutus  est,  ut  illius  opem  contra  pei'secutionem  hac 
in  provinci^,  si  unquam  alias,  certe  jam  intempestive 
coeptam,  efflagitaret.  Rem  ita  ursit,  ut  placuerit  prin- 
cipi epistolam  scribere  Bailivio  de  Kenmerland,  qui 
Foecke  Floris  ministrum  ecclesias  Mennonitarum  jus* 
serat,  ex  autoritate  synodi,  intra  octiduum  solum  ver- 
tere,  et  e&  ex  ditione  exire,  ni  mallet  carcere  includi. 
Historiam  istius  Foecke  Floris  ex  aliis,  quam  ex  me, 
melius  cognosces.  Furleio  enim  nostro  ante  banc 
causam  ne  de  facie  quidem  notus.  Sed  communem 
christianorum  rem  in  ejus  libertate  agi  ratus,  causam 
illius  prono  animo  suscepit,  et  strenue  egit ;  si  enim 
abfuisset  vappy^crla^  nihil  promovisset.  Hujus  epistolas 
sufflamine  repressum  audio  in  prsesens  persecutorum 
fervorem.  Si  quid  de  hac  re  amplius  inter  Menno- 
nitas  vestros  tibi  innotuerit,  fac  nos  certiores.  Vale, 
vir  optime,  cum  integr^  tua  famDi^ :  sic  animitus  opto, 

Tui  studiosissimus, 

J.  Locke. 

Rotterod.  24  Not.  1688. 
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Quod  imprimis  hinc  decedens  desideravi,  ut  scil. 
te,  vir  amplissime,  reliquosque  amicos  Amsteloda- 
menses  amplecti  daretur,  in  eo  omnia  quasi  dedit4 
oper^  mihi  maxime  adversari  videntur.  Prime  glacies 
et  festinatioi  deinde  in  ipso  itinere  pluvia  intercepit. 
Die  enim  siJbbati  ultimo  nine  Hagam  profecturum,  ut 
tibi  nobUem  foeminam  ad  Amstelodamum  etiam  cogi- 
tantem  compellarem,  imber  satis  violentus  me  Del- 
phos  transeuntem  perfudit,  quod  incommodum  Hage 
etiam  passus  sum.  Ita  totus  madidus  accessi  ad  illam^ 
qu8B  noctumum  illud  iter  quo  ad  vos  e^  nocte  perrec- 
turns  eram,  tanquam  sanitati  meae  nimis  periculosum, 
non  dissuasit  solum  sed  et  prohibuit.  Sic  pluvia  ilia, 
quae  jam  k  duobus  mensibus  pene  unica,  quasi  desig- 
nate, unius  dieculae  vobiscum  spem,  qu&.  hinc  gestiens 
decessiy  prorsus  abstulit.  In  am^  omnia  tam  parata  ad 
abitum,  tam  mors  impatientia  inveni,  ut  primo  favente 
vento  principem  classem  conscensurum  nemo  dubitet. 
Istud  destinatum  iter  ad  vos  incepi,  non  tam  ventOy 
auam  principis  religioni  confisus,  quam  vix  credidi  die 
dominie^  velle  iter  ingredi,  etiamsi  ventus  orientalis 
invitaret ;  sed  jam  nihil  aliud  expectatur,  quam  ventus 
navigationi  idoneus,  quo  simul  ad  naves  convolandum 
erit.  Heri  vesperi  hue  redii,  et  quamdiu  hie  langue- 
scendum  sit  nescio ;  hoc  certo  scio,  nihil  molestius 
esse  quam  ad  fastidium  usque  laborare  otio,  et  tamen 
ad  id,  quod  maxime  velles,  tempus  non  suppetere. 
Quam  vellem  mihi  dare  apud  vos  horam  unam,  vel 
alteram!  Vultus,  sermo,  amplexus  amicorum  nescio 
quid  habent,  quo  se  explere  anima  mea  anxie  deside- 
rata Quo  vos  in  me  sitis  animo,  quo  ego  in  vos,  nul- 
lum credo  est  dubium,  nee  augeri  posset  mutua  nos- 
trum amicitia  valedicentium  alloquio;  opto  tamen 
videre,  dextras  jungere,  ac  me  iterum  vobis  totum  tra- 
dere,  cujus  totus  sum.  Hoc  si  mihi  jam  non  con- 
cessum  fuerit,  alias  spero  futurum :  non  enim  de  me 
tam  male  ominor,  ut  nuUam  credam  fore  diem,  quae  nos 
iterum  conjungat.  Multa  sunt,  quae  banc  navigandi  oc- 
casionem  non  mihi  omittendam  suadent :  amicorum  ex- 
pectatio,  res  mess  privata^jam  per  aliquot  annos  neglects?, 
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piratarum  frequentia,  et  parum  tutus  alias  transitus,  et 
nobilissimas  foeminse,  sive  cura,  sive  amicitia,  qu^  cum 
iturus  sum.  Velim  hoc  tibi  persuadeas,  me  hic  aliam 
patriam  reperisse  et  pene  dixeram  parentes.  Quod 
enim  in  illo  nomine  carissimum  est,  benevolentiam, 
amorem,  charitatem,  quse  ad  conciliandos  homines  con- 
jungendosque  fortiora  sanguine  habent  vincula,  apud 
Tos  abunde  expertus  sum.  Habeo  hic  amicos  semper 
mihi  colendosy  imo  et  invisendos,  si  res  et  dies  patiatur. 
Hoc  certd  scio,  quod  decedo  cum  animo  revertendi,  ut 
cum  illis  solidum  aliquando  et  illibatum  capiam  gaudium, 
quorum  humanitate  effectum  est,  ut  k  meis  absens,  et 
in  commimi  omnium  moerore,  nullam  sentirem  animi 
a^ritudinem.  Te  quod  attinet,  (vir  omnium  optime, 
amicissime,  dilectissune)  cum  tuam  cogito  doctrinam, 
animum,  mores,  candorem,  suavitatem,  amicitiam,  satis 
in  te  uno  reperi  (ut  cs^teros  taceam)  quo  mihi  semper 
gratulari  potero  optime  locatam  et  fructuosissimam  ali- 
quot annorum  apud  vos  moram :  nee  scio  an  aliquod 
mea  vita  tempus  ^que  jucundum  habitura  sit,  certe 
magis  proficuum  nondum  habuit.  Deus  O.  M.  te  omni 
felicitatum  genere  cumulatum,  familiam,  patriam  in- 
columes  conservet  et  custodiat,  ut  diu  sis  ecclesiae  om- 
nibus bonis  utilis.  De  meo  erga  te  animo  qualis  jam 
sit,  qualis  futurus  sit,  nihil  addam,  cum  meum  spero 
amorem  non  magis  mihi  notum  et  certum  esse  quam 
tibi,  cujus  in  me  amicitiam  tot  beneficiis  testatam  habeo, 
ut  quicquid  de  ek  Uteris  tuis  jucundissimis  dicas,  jam 
jam  penitus  persuaso  facile  persuadebis.  Optimse  tuae 
uxon  liberisque,  Veeniis,  Giienellonisque  omnibus 
plurimam  salutem  dicas ;  te  mihi  apud  illos  advocatum 
et  patronum  relinquo,  ne  quid  gravius  statuant  in 
hominem  tot  beneficiis  devinctum,  si  non  fugientem, 
minus  urbane  certe,  quam  oportuit,  valedicentem.  Sed 
ita  sunt  fere  res  humanse,  ut  nihil  praeter  voluntatem 
in  nostri  sit  potestate :  ek  totus  ad  eos  feror,  ea  singulos 
amplector,  quas  mihi  nunquam  ad  beneficiorum  memo- 
nam,  ad  grati  animi  confessionem  defutura  est.  Vale, 
vir  colendissime,  et  me,  ut  facis,  ama, 

Tui  in  perpetuum  amantissimum, 

J.  Locke. 

Rotterod.  16  Feb.  1689. 
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Philippo  ^  Limhorch  Joannes  Locke^  s.  p.  d* 

Vir  amplissime, 

Vereor  ne  nomine  negligentifle  tibi  suspectus  sim, 

quod  tarn  diutumo  utor  suentio,  quod  nee  tuis  meritisy 

nee  meae  voluntatis  nee  nostras  denique  amicitias  omnino 

eonvenit.  Seias  velim  me  cum  solo  nonanimum  mutSsse, 

qui  tibi  idem  qui  olim  est,  et  ubicunque  terrarum  fuero, 

idem  futurus  est  amoris  et  reverentiae  plenus.     Sed  k 

meo  in  patriam  reditu,  amicorum  Yel  invisentium,  vel 

visendorum  eonsuetudo,  vel  rerum  mearum  hinc  inde 

dispersarum  ad  praesentem  usum  quaerendi  et  colligendi 

labor,  vel  aliqualis  ad  remp.  (absit  verbo  invidia)  si  non 

accessio,  saltem  ne  privatum  otium  publicis  negotiis 

commutarem,  cura  et  excusatio,  et  quod  gravissimum 

omnium  est,  maligno  hujus  urbis  fiimo  labefactata  vale^ 

tudo  ita  me  occupatum  tenuit,  ut  vix  momentum  mihi 

vacui  temporis  relictum  fuerit,  ex  quo  primum  hue  ap- 

pulerim.     Prima,  qua  in  terram  descendi,  hord,  ad  D^ 

Guenellonem,  fcstinante  calamo  et  vemacul^  lingu&, 

inter  salutantium  turbam  scripsi,  ut  per  eum  te,  caete- 

rosque   amicos    meos    Amstelodamenses,    salutarem. 

Quicquid  enim  laetum  jucundumque  hie  reperi  me 

monuit  aliquid  illic  relictum  esse,  quod  non  cum  minore 

voluptate  recordarer,  quam  quo  hie  oculis  usurparem. 

Bumetus  episcopus  Salisburiensis  designatur.     In  par- 

liamento  de  tolerantii  jam  agi  coeptum  est  sub  duplice 

titulo,    Comprehensio   scil.  et   Indulgentia.     Prima 

ecclesiae  pomoeria  extendenda  significat,  ut  ablata  cae- 

remoniarum  parte  plures  comprehendat.     Altera  tole- 

rantiam  significat   eorum   qui,  oblatis  conditionibus 

ecclesias  Anglicanse,  se  unire  vel  nolunt  vel  non  possunt. 

Quam  laxa  vel  stricta  haec  futura  sint,  vix  dum  scio ; 

hoc  saltem  sentio,  clerum  episcopalem  his  aliisque  rebus, 

quae  hie  aguntur,  non  mmtum  favere,  an  cum  suo  vel 

reip.  commodo,  ipsi  videant.     De  solutione,  de  qui  ad 

te  ante  discessum  scripsi,  expecto  k  te  aliquid  quotidie. 

Vale,  et  me,  ut  facis,  ama, 

Tui  amantissimum, 

J.  Locke. 

Lend.  12  Mar.  1689. 
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Philippo  d  Limborch  Joannes  Locke^  s.  p.  d. 

Vir  doctissime, 

ToLSRANTiAM  apud  DOS  jam  tandem  lege  stabilitam 
te  ante  haec  audiisse,  nullus  dubito.  Non  e^  forsan 
latitudine,  qui  tu  et  tui  simUes,  veri  et  sine  ambitione 
vel  invidi^  cnristiani,  optarent.  Sed  aliqnid  est  prodire 
tenus.  His  initiis  jacta  spero  sunt  libertatis  et  pacis 
fundamenta  quibus  stabilienda  olim  erit  Christi  ecclesia. 
Nulli  k  cultu  suo  penitus  excludrnitur,  nee  pcenis  ob- 
jiciuntur,  nisi  Romani,  si  modo  juramentum  fidelitatis 
prasstare  velint,  et  renunciare  transubstantiationi  et 
quibusdam  dogmatibus  ecclesiae  Romans.  De  jura- 
mento  autem  quakeris  dispensatum  est ;  nee  illis  obtrusa 
fuisset  malo  exemplo,  ilia  quam  in  lege  videbis  confessio 
fidei,  si  aliqui  eorum  istam  lidei  confessionem  non  ob- 
tulissent,  quod  imprudens  factum  multi  inter  illos  et 
cordatiores  valde  dolent.  Gratias  tibi  ago  pro  exem- 
plaribus  tractatiis  de  toleranti&  et  pace  ccclesiasticlly 
quae  mihi  misisti,  compacta  recte  accepi,  incompacta 
nondum  ad  manus  meas  pervenerunt.  In  vertendo  de 
tolerantid  libello  aliquem  Anglum  jam  jam  occupatum 
intelligo.  Opinionem  illam  pacis  et  probitatis  fotricem 
ubique  obtinere  optarem.  Acta  inquisitionis  jam  pene 
descripta  gaudeo,  uti  spero  brevi  proditura,  opus  utile 
et  expectatum.  Legem  de  toleranti^  sancitam  ad  D" 
le  Clerc  misi,  quo  inteiprete  intelliges  quousque  ex- 
tenditur  haec  libertas.     Vale,  et  me  ama, 

Tui  amantissimum, 

J.  Locke. 

Lond.  6  Jun.  1689. 


Philippo  a  Limborch  Joannes  LockCf  s.  p.  o. 

Vir  amplissime, 

Friores  tuas  intercidisse  valde  doleo,  nihil  enim  k 
te  proficisci  potest  quod  mihi,  uti  convenit,  non  sit  valde 
carum.  Novissimas  tuas  29  Maii  datas,  amore  et  bene- 
volenti^  usitata  plenas,  accepisse  laetor,  quod  tuas  tuo- 
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rumque  vdetudiiiis  me  certiorem  faciunt.  S^  Officii 
historiam  oscitantia  bibliopolse  in  ipso  partu  ita  haerere 
cloleo.  Prolegomena  tua  D*  Cudwortha  et  ego  valde 
probamus,  et  capitum  indicem,  quem  tam  amice  pro- 
mittis,  avide  expectamus,  ut  ist&  sciagraphi^  operis  tui 
structuram  praelibemus,  interim  optantes,  ut  quam 
citissime  integrum  volumen  Christiano  orbi  maxime 
proficuum,  et  pene  dixeram  hoc  tempore  necessarium> 
prodeat.  lUic  enim  fons  omnis  persecutionis,  sub 
praetextu  religionis,illic  fundamentum  tyrannidis  eccle- 
siastical, quam  minores  sectse  eo  exemplo  animate 
pracdicant,  affectautque.  Sed  quo  tendat,  quas  tragce- 
dias  ubique,  quando  parum  adoleverit,  editura  sit,  eo 
in  speculo,  qui  sibi  oculos  non  eruunt,  facile  videbunt. 
Ejus  lectionem  sibi  et  utilissimam  et  jucundissimam  fore 
spondct  D*  Cudwortha,  quaepatemae  benignitatishaeres, 
omnem  de  rebus  religionis  persecutionem  maximfe 
aversatur.  Gratulatur  sibi  se  in  partem  amicitias,  qui 
patrem  amplexus  es,  successisse ;  te  officiosissime  sa- 
lutat,  plunmum  aestimat  et  veneratur,  unumque  hoc 
dolet,  quod  non  utatur  lingua  utrique  communi,  ut  ex 
commercio  literarum  amicitiae  et  eruditionis  tuas,  quem 
optaret,  fructum  perciperet, 

Historiam  tuam  de  surda  loquente  duplici  exemplo 
hie  apud  nos  confirmare  possum.  Duo  juvenes,  utrique 
surdi,  quorum  alter  k  doctore  Wallis,  celebri  illo  Oxonii 
matheseos  professore,  alter  k  doctore  Holder  theologo 
edoctus,  loquelas  usum  didicit.  Utnunque  juvenem 
novi,  et  verba  proferentem  audivi,  distincte  satis  et 
articulate,  tonus  solum  vocis  parum  erat  ingratus  et 
inharmonicus.  De  altero  quid  factum  sit  nescio :  alter 
adhuc  vivit,  legendi  scribendique  peritus,  et  k  quo  ilium 
prime  loquentem  audivi  (viginti  enim  et  plures  sunt 
anni)  uxorem  duxit  paterfamilias.    Vir  est  ex  generos^ 

f)ro^pi&  nee  diu  est  k  quo  ilium  viderim.  Uxori 
iberisque  tuis,  Veeniis  Guenellonisque  et  coUegis  nos- 
tris,  plurimam  salutem  meo  nomine  dicas.  Yale,  vir 
amplissime,  et  me,  ut  facis,  ama, 

Tui  amantissimum, 

J.  Locks. 

Oatcs,  18  Jun.  1691. 
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Philippo  h  Limbarch  Joannes  Locke,  s.  p.  d. 

Vir  amplissime» 

QooD  grandem  tibi  jamdiu  destinaveram  epistolam 
ideo  accepisti  nullam.  Qusesivi  vacuum  aliquod  mihi 
tempus  daii,  ut  tecum  liberius  et  fusius  colloqui  possem, 
et  gratias  agere  pro  ultim^  tua  et  amicissim&  epistol^ 
cui  jamdudum  responsum  oportuit.  Sed  nescio  quam 
renun  etiam  non  mearum  importunitate  ita  mihi  omne 
otium  sublatum  est,  ut  ne  propriis  quidem  et  domesticis 
n^otiis  vacare  licuerit.  Cave  autem  credas  me  pub- 
licis  negotiis  implicitum ;  nee  valetudo,  nee  vires,  nee 
rerum  agendarum  imperitia  id  patiuntur.  Et  cum 
mecum  repetam,  quid  k  tribus  jam  mensibus  adeo  im- 
peditus  ^erim,  incantamenti  instar  videtur,  ut  quisque 
dies  afierret  negotiorum  onus  aliorum  ex  aliis  nascen- 
tium,  qus  nee  sciens  prasvideram,  nee  cupiens  evitare 
poteram. 

Indicem  librorum  et  capitum  historiae  S^  Officii, 
Domina  Cudwortha  et  ego  legimus  simul,  magn&  cum 
voluptate.  Haec  praslibatio  magnum  excitavit  in  utro- 
que  integri  operis  desiderium,  quod  jam  sub  prselo  esse, 
cum  gaudio,  a  quodam  Scoto,  non  ita  pridem  ex  vestr4 
Batavid  redeunte,  accepi.  Bonis  cum  avibus  procedat 
opus  christiano  orbi  imprimis  utile.  Hospes  mea,  ty- 
rannidi  ecclesiastical  inimicissima,  ssepe  mihi  laudat 
ingenium  et  consilium  tuum,  laboremaue  huic  operi 
tarn  opportune  impensum ;  creditque  frustra  de  reli- 
gionis  reformatione  et  evangelii  propagatione  tantum 
undique  strepitum  moveri,  dum  tyrannis  in  ecclesi^ 
vis  in  rebus  religionis  (uti  passun  mos  est)  aliis  sub 
nominibus,  utcunque  speciosis,  obtinet  et  laudatur. 
Quid  tandem  factum  est  cum  -D'*  isto  theologo,  qui 
tam  mira  docuit  de  angelis,  in  libro  suo,  de  spirituum 
existenti^  *  ?  an  non  expertus  est  fratrum  suorum,  pro 
religione,  pro  veritate,  pro  orthodoxi^  zelum?  minim, 
si  impune  evadat.  Apud  nos  prsslum,  quod  video, 
nihil  peiie  parturit,  qyod  alieni  cives  scire,  aut  legere 

*  Balthazar  Bekker. 
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multuin  desiderabunt.  Ita  obstrepunt  undique  aima, 
ut  musarum  Yoces  vix  audiantur.  Imo  lis  ipsa  theo- 
Ic^ca  jam  consopita  magnam  in  partem  oanquiefldt, 
utmam  cum  animarum  et  partium  concordii.  Sed  ea 
spes  vana  est,  nee  tarn  fiicile  componuntur  theolc^mm 
controversies.  Bene  est,  si  incertas  aliquando  ferant 
inducias :  ut  mutu4  charitate  sanentur  penitus  qais 
expectabit  ?  Magni  mihi  apud  te  excusatione  opus 
est,  ut  tam  diutumo  silentio  ignoscas.  Id  tibi  per- 
suadeas  velim,  hoc  non  alicui  voluntatis  alienationi,  mm 
decrescenti  et  minus  fervidse  amicitiae  tribuendum:  te 
ut  semper  maxime  sstimo,  amo,  amplector,  sempeniue 
amabo.     Fac  itidem  ut  £icis,  et  me  ama, 

Tui  studiosissimum, 

J.  Locke. 

Lend.  14  Nov.  1691. 


PMUppo  h  Limhorch  Joannes  Locke^  s.  p.  d. 

Vir  amplissime, 

Si  ex  literarum  tarditate  de  amicitia  me&  judicaveris, 
metuo  ne  me  suspiceris  ad  officia  nimis  ignavum,  k  quo 
me  profiteer,  cum  res  postulat,  long^  alienum.  In  noc 
literarum  commercio,  si  qui  utor  libertate,id  plerumque 
evenit,  cum  ad  eos  scribendum  sit,  quibus  benevolen- 
tiam  amicitiamque  meam,  re  potius  quam  verbis,  tes- 
tatam  fore  mihi  in  animo  est.  Hoc  an  tu  probaveris 
nescio;  ita  ego  tibi  persuasum  velim.  Nemo  enim 
omnium,  qui  te  magis  suspicit,  sstimat,  diligit,  quam 
^o :  id  nunc  facio  et  semper  faciam. 

Non  placet  Wetstenii  in  edendi  Sancti  Officii  historic 
cunctatio ;  hoc  unicum  in  ea  morA  placet,  quod  te  iden- 
tidem  rel^ente  et  sub  incudem  saspius  revocante, 
limatiorem  perfectioremque  habebimus.  Hoc  unum 
ut  te  moneam,  jam  occurrit,  soil,  alterum  hujusmodi 
volumen,  duodecim  circiter  ab  hinc  annis,  Monspessulis 
extitisse,  ab  hoc  distinctum ;  duo  enim  illic  tunc  erant 
hujusmodi  volumina. 
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Zelus  theologicus,  uti  video,  semper  et  ubique  idem 
e8t»  eodemque  modo  procedit:  qmd  tandem  devenit 
panidoxonmi  ille  de  angelis  auctor,  scire  cupio ;  si  eva- 
«it,  minim  est,  ^uan^uam  ed  res  inclinare  videbatur, 
qno  tempore  scnpsisti,  favente  etiam  Amstelodamen^ 
num  prsedicatorum  desidia,  vix  tamen  veniam  ei  datam 
credo.  Hujusmodi  orthodoxias  propugnatores  non 
tolent  errantibus  ignoscere.  Presbyteriani  in  Scotii 
ouid  agant,  mallem  ex  aliis  quam  ex  me  scires.  Zelus 
ulic  in  frigido  isto  aere  per  antiperistasin  incalescere 
▼idetor.  Satis  fervide  disciplinse  suae  operam  dant,  an 
satis  prudenter,  an  satis  modeste,  ipsi  videant.  Sed 
ubi  causa  Dei  agitur,  ut  ndsti,  et  ejus  ecclesiae,  quid 
sibi  theologi  non  putant  licere,  autoritatem  suam  soli 
Deo  acceptam  referentes.  D*"  le  Cene  semel  vidi 
Londini,  sed  semel  tantum,  idque  obiter,  apud  nobi- 
lissimum  Boyleum,  adeo  ut  sermocinandi  locus  non 
esset,  de  rebus  illius,  vel  amicis  Amstelodamensibus ; 
ab  eo  tempore  parum  Londini  commoratus  sum,  Yale- 
tudini  rure  vacans,  pulmones  enim  non  ferunt  fumum 
urbis.  Episcopum  ilium,  cui  D*"  le  Cene  commend^sti, 
credo  pacis  ecclesiasticse  sincere  studiosum.  Solicitus 
sum  de  valetudine  Veenii  nostri ;  angusto  est  pectore, 
et  metuo  pulmonibus  ejus,  metuo  etiam  ne  praxi  con- 
tinues jam  k  multis  annis  assuetus,  rure  otio  intabescat. 
Opto  illi  diutumam  et  validam,  jucundamque  senec- 
tam :  multum  illi  debeo,  quod  semper  gratus  agnoscam. 
Recte  facis  quod  persecutionem  religionis  ergo  in  pon- 
tificiis  solum  damnas.  Si  quam  inter  christianos 
sectam  seligas,  cujus  crudelitatem  insecteris,  k  reliquis 
laudaberis,  quanquam  persecutio  ubique  eadem  est  et 
plane  pontincia.  Quaelibet  enim  ecclesia  sibi  verbis 
anrogat  Orthodoxiam,  re  infallibilitatem.  D'  Cud- 
wortna  te  omni  humanitate  et  sestimatione  resalutat. 
Saluta  quseso  uxorem,  familiamque  tuam,  Veenium, 
Guenellonem,  omnemque  istam  stirpem  officiosissime, 
meo  nomine.  Vale,  Vir  colendissime,  et  me,  ut  facis, 
ama, 

Tui  amantissimum, 

Gates,  29  Feb.  1692.  J-  LoCKE* 
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De  miraculis  post  Apostolornm  tempora  certioren 
fieri  cupio.  Non  ^o  satis  versatus  in  historic  ecclesi- 
astic^, ut  quid  de  iis  statuam,  n6rim.  Rogo  igitai 
obnix^y  nam  me&  interest  scire,  an  post  apostolonin 
tempora  edita  fuerint,  in  ecclesii  chnstiana,  miracula, 
quibus  auctoribus  et  qua  fide  memorise  tradita,  quan 
n^quentia,  et  an  ad  Constantini  imperium,  vel  diutius, 
duraverint,  et  quis  fuit  ille  Thaumatui^s,  et  quid  ab 
eo  actum  est,  cujus  tarn  speciosa  appellatio  ad  nos  per- 
venit.  Non  qusero  miraculorum,  quse  in  scriptoribus 
ecclesiasticis  memorantur,  catalogum :  sed  an  constat, 
ex  fide  dignis  historicis,  fuisse  vera  miracula,  an  raro 
vel  saspius  edita,  et  quamdiu  donum  illud  ecclesiffi  con- 
cessum. 


Philtppo  h  Limhorch  Joannes  Locked  s.  p.  d. 

Vir  amplissime, 

Ab  acceptis  tuis  27  Junii  datis,  ad  urbem  accedens 
hodie  primum  archiepiscopum  conveni.  Quamprimum 
tuum  audivit  nomen,  agnovit  acceptam  a  te  contra 
Judasum  disputationem,  excusavit  silentium,  quod  ob 
valetudinem,  oculorum  debilitatem,  et  alia  quae  inter- 
venerunt  impedimenta,  integram  nondum  perlegerat. 
Laudavit  maxime  illud  opus,  un^  cum  authore,  et  gra- 
tias,  quas  nondum  egit,  se  habere  agnovit.  Historiam 
&incti  Officii  jam  vtdde  opportunam  judicavit.  Capi- 
tum  indicem  summS.  cum  voluptate  et  approbatione 
perlegit,  et  cum  tuum  de  dedicatione  consilium  aperu- 
issem,  tk  verborum  urbanitate  et  honore,  eo  vultu  acce- 
pit ;  ut,  si  adfuisses,  hoc  sibi  non  ingratum  fore  certus 
esses.  Mitte  igitur  quamprimum  dedicationem :  novi 
viri  modestiam,  et  kudo  consilium  tuum,  quod  praelec- 
tam  ab  eo  prius  velis  quam  editam.  Illi  monstrabo,  ^uod 
Bcio  honori  ducet,  et  si  quid  mutandum  videtur,  mdi- 
cabo.  Interim  db^it  se  habere  librum,  Lusitanias  edi- 
turn,  de  quodam  actu  Inquisitionis  in  Lusitania,  in 
cujus  exordio  occurrunt  paparum  bulla?,  aliaque  diplo- 
mata,  quibus  potestas  Sancti  Officii  concessa  et  stabi- 
lita  est,  accuratius  coUecta.    Nomen  authoris  non  reti- 
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nebat  memoriae  et  liber  ipse,  illius  bibliothec&  nondum 
in  ordinem  redacta,  ab  ipso  qusisitus,  non  repertus  est. 
Volumen  est,  ut  aiunt,  in  S'"''.  Brevi.  ipsum  iterum 
revisam,  earn  curam  cuidam  domesticorum  mandabit, 
ut  ante  reditum  meum  prsesto  sit  liber.  Tunc  tibi 
nomen  authoris  prsescnbam,  et  si  nondum  videris 
ipsum  librum,  tibi  mutuo  commodabit  reverendissimus 
archiepiscopus.  Graevium,  Guenellonem,  Veeniosque 
onmes  meo  nomine  saluta.  Clerico  nostro,  quern  offi« 
ciosissime  saluto,  ante  aliquot  septimanas,  an  menses 
dieam,  scripsi;  an  pervenerint  ad  ilium  literse  meas, 
ignore ;  nam  ab  isto  tempore  nihil  ab  eo  accepi.  Hoc 
qusso  nii  indices,  ne  me  tarditatis,  si  mea  interciderit 
epistola,  suspicetur.  Foeminam  tuam  dilectissimam 
liberosque  summo  cum  affectu  saluto.  Vale,  vir  dig" 
nissime,  et,  ut  facis,  me  ama, 

Tui  studiosissimum, 

J.  Locke. 

Lond.  30  Jun.  1692. 


Philippo  a  Limborch  Joannes  Locke,  s.  p.  d. 

Vir  amplissime, 

DEadventu  librorum  tuorum  certior  factus,  qu&  potui 
festinatione  Londinum  me  contuli,  ut  quae  tu  de  iis  jus^ 
seras  praesens  curarem.  Archiepiscopus  quamprimum 
accesseram,  maximas  se  tibi  gratias  habere  professus 
est,  opus  sibi  perplacere,  seque  k  libri  tui  lectione,  hoc 
etiam  tempore  negotiis  maximis  occupatissimo,  absti- 
nere  non  posse ;  sed  magnam  ejus  partem  summit  cum 
▼oluptate  ex  quo  accepit,  percumsse.  Verum  quo 
animo  accepit,  legit,  laudavit,  tunc  demum  rectius  in- 
telliges  ex  ipsiusverbis,  cum  ad  te  destinatas  literas  scri« 
here  vacaverit.  Episcopus  Salisburiensis  multa  et  his 
similia  mihi  dixit,  et  se  adeo  detentum  immersumque 
esse  argumento  libri  tui  (quo  historiam  inquisitionis, 
ultra  quam  expectari  poterat,  dilucidam  accui*atamque 
tradidisti)  ut  ad  te  scribere,  donee  totum  pervolverit, 
non  potuerit ;  se  interim  gratias  tibi  amplissimas  red- 
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dere.  Comes  Pembrokiensis  multa  de  te  cum  laiide» 
et  pro  munere  tuo  per  me  gratias  agi  jnssit,  donee  mse 
8u£  manu  agnoscet  acceptissimum  k  te  beneficium.  Ba- 
thoniensem  et  Wellensem  episcopum  in  domo  procerum 
qusesivi,  sed  non  aderat :  cumque  extra  uibem  habitet, 
nor^  un&  vel  alter&  k  meo  hospitio,  eum  in  tam  brevi 
mori  convenire  non  poteram.  Tuum  autem  iibrum 
illi  traditwn,  uti  reliquis  omnibus,  certo  scio.  Caete- 
rum  curavi  ut  D"*  Clarke  communis  noster  amicus  eum 
adeat,  ut  excuset  Iibrum  incompactum  k  te  missum, 
quod  ego  reliquis  quibus  opus  fuit  feci,  quanquam  non 
omnino  opus  fuit.  Mireris  jam  merito  cur  ego,  qui 
non  minus  meo,  quam  horum  virorum,  nomine,  grabas 
agere  deberem,  tantus  cessator  essem,  ubi  festinandnm 
potius  esset,  ut  neglect^  propioris  loci  commoditate, 
rus  hue  commigrarem,  antequam  ad  te  darem  literas. 
Dicam  quod  res  est ;  sanus  urbem  adii,  sed  unius  die- 
culae  mora  adeo  mihi  mutata  est  valetudo,  ut  respirare 
vix  potuerim.  Ingravescebat  quotidie  malum,  et  tam 
cito  me  urbe  expulit,  ut  neglect^  maxim^  rerum  illic 
agendarum  parte,  aufugere  necesse  esset. 

Librum  tuum  hue  mecum  attuli,  ut  tuo  beneficio  D**. 
Cudwortha  et  ego  habeamus  hac  hyeme  rioctes  Atticas, 
quas  nihil  tam  augere  poterat,  quam  authoris  praesentia, 
et  quos  secum  semper  adfert,  sales  Attici.  £go  hue 
die  Satumi  reversus  sum ;  hodie  libri  tui  lectionem  in- 
choandam,  qua  spe,  qu^  voluptate,  facile  dijudicaie 
potes,  sed  credas  velim  quas  tibi  habeo  gratias  non  esse 
minores.  £x  tuis  10  Octob.  datis,  quamprimum  mihi 
innotuit  quot  et  quibus  hue  destinaveras  exemplaria, 
e^  cum  hospite  meo  et  bibliopole  Smith,  ut  singula 
singulis  quam  ocissime  traderentur,  antequam  liber 
uspiam  apud  nos  prostaret  venalis,  quod  diligentissime 
factum  est ;  nee  ea  in  parte  interiit  aliqua  tam  eximii  et 
tam  opportuni  operis  gratia.  Sed  quid  tandem  statuen- 
dum  est  de  MS.  codice  autographo,  quod  ^o  in  tutis- 
simo  aliquo  loco  inter  archiva  reponendum  suaderem, 

ut   in  perpetuum efirontes  adversaries   facial 

fidem.     Quinam  vero  is  sit  locus  tutissimus  libenter 
tecum  inquirerem. 

Episcopii  vitam  tu&  manu  a^mitati  consecrandam 
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gaudeo :  sed  qu&  lingu^  ?  cum  enim  praefigendam  earn 
concionibus  iluus  Be^icis  (ut  reor)  jam  pr^turis,  me- 
tuo  ne  illius  quoque  lustoria  prodeat  etiam  in  lingull 
mihi  minus  familiari.  Gratulor  tamen  erudito  orbi  haec 
tarn  docti  tarn  eximii  viri  monumenta,  cuius  omnes 
lucubmtiones  ab  interitu  conservand^         \ 

Jam  apud  nos  prodiit  Joannes  Malela  Antiochenus, 
quern  diu  et  anxie  petivit  amicus  mens  Toinardus. 
Rogo  iffitur  ut  cum  Wetstenio  agas»  ut  .quamprimum 
aliqua  ulius  libri  exemplaria  ad  illius  manus  pervenerint 
(mod  scio  maturius  futurum^  quam  si  ego  unum  hinc 
ad  eum  Amstelodamum  mittere  vellem)  unum  ad 
Toinardum  quam  citissime  transmittendum  curabit, 
pretiumque  meis  rationibus  adscribat,  quod  ego  solvam* 
Malela  author  est  nee  magni  nominis  nee  fidei.  Sed  in 
dubio  aliquo  chronologico  se  lucem  inde  mutuaturum 
speravit  Toinardus,  et  cupio  ego  maxime  illius  inservire 
desiderio ;  igitur  rogo  ut  banc  rem  cures  ut  mihi  gra- 
tissimam. 

De  Palinodi^,  quam  scripsisti,  in  novissimis  tuis  7 
Nov.  gratias  ago  maximas.  Eodem  tenore  et  ubique 
proceditur.  Habeo  enim  de  Gallis  apud  nos,  quod  pos- 
sit  ferre  secundas,  imo  quod  superat  omnibus  bene 
trutinatis.  Sed  de  his  alias  si  cupias,  jam  enim  nimis 
tui^escjjl  p^ina. 

Clerico  nostro  ante  15,  Guenelloni  ante  10  dies 
scripsi.  Spero  jam  omnia  pacata  et  amice  composita  in 
ist^  famili^,  cui  omnino  omnia  bona  opto.  Hos  ca;^ 
rosque  meos  omnes,  imprimis  optimam  tuam  uxcAr^ 
liberosque,  quaeso,  meo  nomine  officiosissime  salute8» 
et  me^  ut  facis,  ama. 


Oates,  28  Nov.  IG92. 


Tui  amantissimum, 

J.  Locke. 
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Philippo  d  Limhorch  Joannes  Locke^  s.  p.  d. 

Vir  amplissime, 

QuAMPRiMUM  ad  urbem  access!  nudiustertius,  reve- 
rendissimus  archiepiscopus  me  ad  se  vocari  curavit,  et 
ut  conveni,  de  te  et  libro  tuo  multi  cum  laude  pre- 
fatus,  tandem  dixit  se  ad  te  scripsisse  negotiorum  mul- 
titudine  hactenus  impeditus,  paratamque  epistohun 
sigillo  muniens  mihi  in  manus  tnididit,  ut  inscriptione, 
illo  dictante,  me^  manu  exarata»  tibi  transmittendam 
curarem,  quod  libens  suscepi.  Insuper  mihi  tradidit 
libellum  concionum  nuper  k  se  editarum,  ut  etiam  ad 
te  iUum  transmitterem,  quod  itidem  diligenter  cuimbo, 
et  quamprimum  hinc  ad  vos  pronciscentem  quempiam 
invenero  ei  tradam  ad  te  perierendum.  Hactenus  de 
archiepiscopi  mandatis.  Ad  me  quod  attinet  multai 
tibi  et  habeo  et  refero  gratias  pro  ei,  quam  ex  bistoriie 
tuse  lectione  percepi  voluptate.  Ulud  credo  exbausisti 
lentum  ;  certe  illud  mysterium  iniquitatis  mundo 

lam   exposuisti,  h  tenebris  in  lucem  protractum. 

[ultarum  rerum  importuno  impeditus  interventu  non- 
dum  integram  perlegi :  post  brevem  ac  in  urbe  moram 
rus  reversurus,  pergam  porro  ut  satisfaciam  ei  quod  in 
me  excit^i  desiderio.  Novissimis  tuis  lit6|b  mibi 
pro  more  gratissimis  responsum,  hac  in  charts  expec« 
tare  non  debes.  Festinans  ad  urbem  eas  rure  reliqui : 
ill^c  cum  rediero,  ad  otii  et  quietis  recessus,  opportu- 
nior  dabitur  tecum  coUoquendi  occasio;  hie  yix  reqii- 
randi  mihi  conceditur  facultas.  Interim  amicitiam 
humanitatemque  tuam  consuetam  agnosco.  Te  maxi- 
mo  cum  affectu  saluto,  tuosque  omnes,  imprimis  dilec- 
tissimam  conjugem,  liberosque,  Veenios,  Guenellones- 
qu^  nostros,  omniaque  tibi  prospera  et  felicia  precor. 
V  ale  et  me,  ut  facis,  ama, 

Tui  amantissimum, 

J.  Locke. 

Lond.  10  Jon.  1692*3. 
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JPhilijppo  d  Limborch  Joannes  Locke,  u.  p.  d. 

Vir  amplissime, 

JusTB  meum  k  te  reprehend!  silentium  libens  fateor 
nee  si  seVeriore  manu  delinquentem  correxisses,  queri 
possim.  £tsi  enim  pudet  me  adeo  tardum  fuisse  ad 
officia,  ut  non  nisi  bis  monitus  excitarer:  gaudeo  tamen 
me  tanti  apud  te  fuisse,  ut  me  primis  vocibus  male  re- 
spondentem,  iterum  tentandum  arbitrareris :  excusa- 
tione  valetudinis,  quam  ipse  tibi  pro  me  suggessisti,  uti 
non  possum.  Gratias  enim  Deo,  ex  quo  ad  te  ultimas 
dedi,  recte  satis  pro  more  meo  valui,  nee  tamen  sine 
omni  causa  k  scribendo  abstinui.  'Maximam  partem 
Ubri  tui  summ&  cum  voluptate  perlegeram,  progredi 
mihi  in  animo  erat,  et  ad  finem  usque  pcrvolvere,  ut 
de  toto  opere,  k  capite  ad  caleem  perspecto,  eas  quas 
possem  gratias  laudesque  redderem.  Non  multum 
aberam  a  fine  libri,  et  pauca  ilia  capita,  quas  mihi  re- 
stabant  l^enda,  spem  quotidie  fecerunt,  intra  paucos 
dies  potuisse  absolvi.  Sed  sic  negotiorum  et  inviscntium 
series,  dum  nova  et  inexpectata  continuato  ordine  se 
invicem  exciperent,  me  de  die  in  diem  protraxenmt  et 
adhue  protraxissent,  nisi  novissimae  tua3  tarn  amicd  ob- 
jorgatiotte,  labentis  temporis  immemorem,  primisquc 
cogitationibus  indormientem  excitassent.  £n  habes 
fatentem  reum,  negligentem  agnosco ;  sed  eo  c6nsilio, 
eo  animo  n^ligentem,  quem  culpare  vix  possis :  aut 
si  qua  fiierit  culpa,  ei  spei  toties  deceptas  forte  fuit 
(amicitise  certe  non  ftiit)  quam  eandem,  quvd  erga  te 
semper  fiiit,  nee  minime,  dum  ego  tacerem,  siluisse, 
pronteri  gestio.  Historia  tua  inquisitionis,  ut  de  ek 
parte  quam  legi  libri  pronuntiem,  mihi  maxime  placet : 
ordine,  methodo,  perspicuitate,  testium  fide  mihi  plane 
yidetur  opus  absolutissimum,  nee  video,  quid  in  eo  de- 
siderari  possit.  Et  ab  omnibus  quotquot  consulere 
contigit,  maxime  laudatur.  Clericum  nostrum  nuUas 
k  me  jam  a  pluribus  hebdomadis  fut  scribis)  accepisse 
doleo ;  scripsi  enim  ad  eum,  ante  auos  circiter  menses, 
iis  inclusas  a  Comite  Pembrokiensi  ad  ilium  misi  literas, 
quas  intercidisse  vereor,  quandoquidcm  D"  Clericus  in 
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novissimis  suis  11  Septemb.  datis  de  iis  ne  verbum 
quidein.  Me  ilium  de  Spenceri  obitu  monuisse  lecte 
memini,  et  credo  e^  in  epistol^,  quandoquidem  tu  id 
hactenus  ignorare  videris.  Bibliorum  Castellionis  edi- 
tionem,  qualem  tu  harras,  apud  vos  designari  Talde 
ketor,  et  viris  literatis  apud  nos  gratum  acoqptumqoe 
fore  opus,  non  dubito :  rost  diutumam  rusticatioiiem 
nuperus  meus  in  urbem  reditus  nondum  mibi  conoearit 
plurimorum  doctorum  colloquia ;  prout  datur  occaaio^ 
alios  consulam,  quamvis  vix  cn^  potest  el^antrai 
editionem,  tarn  elegantis  versionisy  notis  etiam  aiiiaqne 
scriptis  eo  spectantibus  tarn  docti  viri  omatam,  non 
omnibus  non  placituram.  Filiam  tuam  dilectiiwimain, 
quam  febre  continud.  labor&sse  scripseras,  tibi  auiaqne 
sanam  salvamque  restitutam  spero,  reliquos  tuoa  nos* 
trosque  reete  valere  gaudeo.  Eos  omnes^  quotquot  sunt, 
meo  nomine,  rogo,  quam  officiosissime  salutes,  qmbns 
diutumam  sanitatem  et  prospera  omnia  laigiatur  Dens 
optimus  maximus ;  te  imprimis  sospitet.  Valct  et  at 
facis  pei^  me  amare, 

Tui  amantissimum^ 

J*  Locke. 

Load.  10  Nov.  1693. 


Philippo  h  Limborch  Joamies  Locke j  s.  p.  o. 

Qualem  te,  Vir  spectatissime,  semper  crediderinif 
talem  re  xpsk  experior,  ad  omnia  infucatse  amicitue 
officia  natum,  qui  non  solum  pronus  in  beneficia  bene 
merendi,  nuUam  praetermittis  occasionem,  sed,  quod 
difficilius  est,  e^em  facilitate  ignoscis  amiconim  adii>- 
tis,  qua  alii  ofiensiones  objurgant.  Diutumum  meum 
silentium  graviori  reprehensione  dignum,simulactardaf 
tandem  k  me  literas  acceperis,  quasi  primS,  voculi  pe^ 
nitus  deletum  condonas.  Agnosco  beneficium  canao- 
remque  ilium  tuum,  quo  tuis,  quo  omnibus  gratus,  in 
quo  me  tuto  repono :  dum  non  ex  Uteris  amicitiam 
meam  sestimas,  nee  silentio  imminutam  suspectus  fueruu 
Id  enim  tibi  persuasum  vellem,  tempus  inihi  et  yerba 
deesse  posse,  amicitiam,  qu^L  te  amplector,  qua  semp^ 
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amplexunis  sum,  mihi  deesse  vel  labefactari  nunquam 
posse. 

In  historii  tu&  inquisitionis,  ex  quo  novissime  ad  te 
dedi  literas,  non  magnos  progressus  feci,  quotidianis 
n^otiis  hactenus  impeditus.     Quod  si  ex  duobus  pri- 
mis  libris,  quos  summd  cum  voluptate  perlegi,  de  duobus 
reliquis  juoicare  licet,  nihil  potest  esse  in  eo  genere 
periectius,  nee  ad  perfectam  illius  tribunalis  cogni- 
tionem  aliquid  desiderari  potest.  Laudo  studium  tuum, 
quod  plensque  in  locis  ipsa  authorum  verba  citaverist 
etsi  nihil  contineant  quod  tu  breviore  et  elegantiore 
stylo  exprimere  non  potuisses,  si  lectori  placere  unica 
esset  cunu     Sed  cum  quo  genere  hominum  tibi  res  est, 
recte  tecum  reput&sti,  et  eorum  crimina,  fraudes,  et 
saeyitiam  ex  eorum  ipsorum  ore  optime  discenda ;  vix 
enim  credi  poterant,  si  ab  extranco  vel  adversario  affer- 
rentur.     Quae  autem  ex  aliis  hauseris  authoribus  tarn 
aero,  ut  editioni  inseri  suis  apte  in  locis  non  ptuerint, 
tuique  in  marginibus  libri  adscripseris,  ea  si  nimis  longa 
non  sint,  ut  tibi  nimiam  transcribendi  crcent  molestiam, 
si  mihi  per  otium  excerpta  transmittere  velis,  gnitissi- 
mum  mihi  facies,  ut  meum  etiam  librum  iis  oniem,  et 
suis  omnibus  numeris  perfectum  habcamy  ut  nihil  desit 
huic  mysterio  iniquitatis  revelando.     Literas  tuas,  per 
Hibemidn  ilium  transmissas,  ille  suis  manibus  rus  hue 
ad  me  profectus  mihi  tradidit.     Talem  ilium  reperio, 
qualem  tu  descripseris,  nee  desunt  hie  tantac  spei  fau- 
tores.    Editionem  illam  Castellionis,  quam  meditantur 
elegantem,  libens  viderem,  et  nostratibus  gratam  fore, 
nullus  dubito.     Quod  de  harmonic  evangelic^  doctis- 
simi  mei  Toinardi  ad  me  scribis,  de  editionc  illius  ego 
quidem  nunquam  cogitavi,  nee  quod  amplius  est,  un- 
quam  cogitabo,  nisi  ut  ipsum  authorem  ad  opus  suum 
luce  dignissimum  edendum,  qu^  dat^  occasione,  et 
quantum  possum,  impellam  et  instigem.     Non  quod 
egohunc  thesaurum  literario  orbi  invideam ;  ego  summA, 
ope,  donee  commercio  literarum  uti  licuit,  editionem 
ejus  semper  efSagitavi.    Sed  non  e^  (ut  mihi  visum  est) 
fide  mihi  concrcditum  est  hoc  exemplar,  ut  ego  har- 
moniam  banc,  illo  inscio  aut  inconsulto,  typis  manda- 
rem.     Si  mihi  integrum  esset,  statim  sub  praelo  mit- 
terem,  sed  dum  ille  vivit,  aut  aliunde  k  suis  spes  est 
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proditurum,  nulld  quantivis  pretii  mercede  h  meis 
manibus  in  publicum  elabi  patiar.  Nuper  prodiit  hie 
liber,  quern  Toinardo  gratissimum  fore  scio.  Si  re- 
perire  possis  viam,  qua  ad  ilium  transmitti  potest  mihf 
leceris  acceptissimum  beneficium.  Liber  quern  ad  ilium 
mittere  vellem,  est  Joannes  Mallela  Antiochenus, 
Oxonii  non  ita  pridem  editus.  Si  occasionem  mittendi 
reperias,  emptum  apud  vos  librum,  sive  compactum, 
sive  incompactum,  prout  commodissimum  erit  vectune, 
quseso  ad  ilium  mittas,  a  Monsieur  Toinard  k  Orleans. 
Gaudio  Veenium  nostrum  sanum  salvumque  in  urbenr 
et  ad  praxin  rediisse.  Vir,  qui  in  artis  suas  exercita* 
tione  a  juventute  usque  consenuerat,  continui  tasdio 
otii,  credo,  languesceret.  Ilium  et  GuencIIonem  nos- 
tnim  uxoresque  cum  tota  familia,  qus^o  meo  nominef 
officiosissime  salutes.  Pacem,  concordiam,  et  amicitiamf 
inter  eos  stabilitam  spero,  omnia  fausta,  uti  par  est,  iUi$ 
et  tibi  tuisque  opto.  Salutes  etiam  rogo  optimam  fee- 
minam  tuam,  liberosque,  quos  sanos  salvosque  tibi  Deu? 
diu  conservet.  Vale,  vir  humanissime,  et,  ut  facis,  me 
ama, 

Tui  amantissimum, 

J.  Locke* 

Gates,  13  Jan.  1694. 


Philippo  a  Limborch  Joannes  Locke,  s.  p.  d» 

Vir  colendissime, 

Etsi  meam  in  scribendo  tarditatem  prorsus  excusare 
nequeam,  me  tamen  eo  processisse  negligentia:^,  ut  per 
totos  novem  menses  te  insalutatum  pra^erirem  notim 
credas.  Diutumum  nimis  silentium  baud  invitusia* 
teor,  quod  cum  nee  literarum  tuarum  satietas,  nee  im« 
minuta  erga  te  voluntas  mea  efFecerit,  facilem  apud  te 
veniam  inventurum  spero.  Puduit  sane  ad  te  iterum 
scribere,  antequam,  opere  tuo  penitus  perlecto,  meam 
de  eo  sententiam  sive  potius  gratulationem  potuerim 
perscribere.  Quantum  voluptatis,  quantum  lucis  ex 
accurata  t\xk  inquisitionis  historia  perceperim,  vix  dicere 
possum.    Ita  scripta  est,  ut  decet  historiam  scrifai,  ubi 
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non  ad  fastum  aut  dclectationem  ihventa,  vel  oniata 
res  est,  quo  facilius  incautis  lectoribus  fucum  faciat, 
sed  omnia  authorum  fide  et  documentorum  testimoniis 
rata  et  sufiulta  sunt :  adeo  ut  quorum  maxime  interest 
redarguere,  ne  hiscere  quidem  audeant.  Opus  illud 
tenebrarum  et  occultas  nefandas  crudelitatis  artes  in 
tam  claram  lucem  ex  latibulis  suis  protraxisti,  ut  si  qua 
restarent  in  istis  ecclesise,  sive  potius  Antichristi,  satel- 
litibus,  humanitatis  vestigia,  puderet  illos  tandem  tam 
iniqui,  tam  horrendi  tribunalis,  ubi  omne  jus,  fas,  et 
justitia  susque  deque  hdbetur.  Veruni  si  base  oppro- 
bria,  quae  refelli  non  possunt,  nihil  illos  moveant,  re- 
formatis  saltem,  et  ex  ssevissimo  hoc  ergastulo  ercptis, 
animos  addet,  contra  tam  inhumanam  tyrannidem,  quA- 
cunque  specie  sive  religionis  sive  concordise,  irrepere 
itenun  conantem.  Ea  est  disputantium  sa^  conten- 
tio,  ea  argumentorum  subtilitas  et  longa  series,  ut  non 
sit  uniuscujusque  se  argutiis  et  fallaciis  innodatum  ex- 
pedire,  et  de  summd  controversiae  judicare.  Si  quis 
yero  h  plebe  indoctus  tuam  perlegat  liistoriam,  sentiat 
;3tatim  illic  certe  deesse  religionem,  charitatem,  justi- 
tiam,  ubi  violata  asquitatis  regul^,  omnique  juris  dicendi 
per  orbem  terrarum  methodo,  tam  inhumana,  tam  cru« 
delia  perpetrantur,  et  ab  evangelii  genio  remotissima : 
ideoque  oignum  opus  existimo,  quod  in  cuj  usque  gentis 
linguam  vulgarem  traducatur ;  tam  distincta  enim  et 
exacta  methodo  omnia  tradidisti,  et  testibus  exceptione 
majoribus  confirm^ti,  ut  nihil  in  eo  desiderari  videatur, 
quod  vulgus  erudiat,  literatos  instruat,  omnesquc  sta- 
biliat.  Si  quid  forte  tibi,  uti  mones,  occurrat,  ad  hoc 
argumentum  pertinens,  ex  libris  ante  editam  historiam 
tuam  non  visis,  rogo  ut  per  otium,  si  non  sit  nimis 
operosum,  ad  me  velis  transmittere ;  omnia  enim  hue 
facentia  in  librum  tuum  ad  marginem,  aptis  in  locis 
adscripta,  conjicere  animus  est,  uti  nuper  ex  itinerario 
in  orientem  hoc  quod  sequitur  excerptum,  paginse  ^6 
libri  tui  inserui : 

Le  St.  Office,  ce  redoutable  tribunal  fameux  par  scs 
injustices,  et  ses  cruaut^s,  regne  ici  [a  Malthe]  plus  ty- 
ranniquement  qu'^  Rome  m^me,  et  on  m'a  fait  cent 
iiinestea  recits,  done  je  vous  epargncrai  la  tristesse^ 
«eulement  vous  dirai-je,  que  les  confes^>iT%>  i^\  ^«2^ 
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tout  ailleurs  sont  tenus  de  garder  le  secret  sor  peine  de 
feu,  sont  ici  dans  Tobligation  de  les  r^eler  toutes  les 
fois  qu'il  s'agit  d'un  cas  d'inquisition,  quoiqu'ils  ne 
Pavoiient  pas,  car  ce  seroit  le  moyen  d'empScher  ka 
gens  de  se  confesser :  mais  c'est  une  chose  qu'on  8|^ 
pourtant  bien.  Cependant  pour  en  dter  tout  soiipipaiii 
on  demeure  quelquefois  un  an  ou  deux  sans  dire  motf 
apr^  quoi  Tlnquisiteur  envoye  prendre  un  homme,  et 
lui  demande  s'll  S9ait  bien  pourquoi  il  Pa  fait  saisirf 
alors  c'est  h.  lui  de  se  ressouvenir  de'tout  ce  qu'il  jamaia 
avoir  dit ;  que  si  malheureusement  la  memoire  ne  lui 
foumit  pas,  ou  que  le  .d^lit,  dont  il  est  coupahle,  ait  ft£ 
si  secret  que  le  seul  confesseur  en  ait  eu  connoissoncey 
et  que  se  reposant  la-dessus  il  ne  veuille  pas  avoiier 
c'est  fait  de  cet  homme-la,  on  P^trangle  dans  la  prison, 
et  puis  quelque  terns  apr^s  on  dit  k  ses  parens  qu'il  n'est 
pas  besom  de  lui  porter  manger.  Heureux  sont  oeux  qui 
ne  sont  point  assuejettis  k  ce  joug.  Du  Mont,  nouvean 
voyage  au  Levant  -J-ff •  imprim^en  12**  k  la  Haye,  1695. 

QuAs  minatus  es  prolixiores  literas  avide  expecto,  et 
si  sic  ulciscaris  silentium  meum,  quomodo  remunera- 
beris  diligentiam  ?  Theologiam  tuam  tarn  brevi  iterum 
prodituram  gaudeo,  pauca  in  e&  emendanda  facile  ere* 
diderim ;  quanta  quanta  addideris,  ex  eodem  eruntfonte, 
et  augebunt  apud  lectores  pretium.  In  niagn^  cestima- 
tiohe  apud  ecclesiae  Anglican®  theologos  scio.  Quid  in 
posterum  futurum  sit,  nescio,  audio  enim  nonnullos 
Calvinism  um  amplexuros,  et  praedestinationem  (sic  inter 
illos  convenit)  palam  scriptis  propugnaturos.  Quot  et 
quales  in  partes  suas  pertrahet  nova  hsec  paucorum  et 
adhuc  privata  societas,  nondum  conjicere  licet.  Latent 
omnia  et  secreto  peraguntur,  et  si  ex  auctoribus,  quorum 
nomina  mihi  amicus  quidam  secreto  in  aurem  dixit,  rem 
metiri  libeat,  non  credo  longe  evasurum,  nisi  aliunde 
oriatur  hoc  consilium,  aliosque  habcat  fautores.  Si  quid 
ultra  privata  aliquot  inter  se  coUoquia  producat^  noc 
nonnullorum  molimendies  indicabit,et  tunc  quid  velintt 

?uo  tendant,  rectius  judicabimus.  Sed  hseo  ha^^tenus. 
)olet  certe  tantam  inter  nos  loci  esse  intercapedinem: 
si  vicinus  essem,  haberes  me  consultorem  quotidie  ostia 
iua  pulsantem.  Fauci  admodum  sunt  limati  judidi  In* 
mines,  quibuacum  poteris  liber^  de  speculationibua  qui» 
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Iniscuiique^  multo  minus  de  rebus  religionis  disserere. 
Deest  mutua  charitas,  deest  candor,  et  ut  sus  quisque  ig- 
noranti®  velum  obtendat,  non  facile  dat  veniam  aliena^ 
Nee  dubia  quaecunque  licet  proponere,  nisi  paratus  veni- 
ea  te  totum  illis  tradere,  et  m  verba  jurare,  vel  censuris 
4mustus  hsreticus  abire.  Non  hoc  de  meipso  queror» 
tanquam  aliquid  passus  ab  iniquo  amicorum  judicio ;  sed 
tamen  jucundum  est  in  proximo  habere,  quern  de  maxi- 
mis  minimisque  aperte  et  audacter  consulas.  Libri  m^ 
de  Intellectu  Humano  secunda  editio  distrahitur,  cele* 
riua  quam  credere  possem,  nee  adhuc  invenit  dissertatio 
ilia,  ntcunque  heterodoxa,  oppugnatorem.  Utinam  eo 
etset  sermone  conscripta,  ut  tuo  uti,  de  universis  eo  in 
apere  contentis,  judicio  liceret.  Urgent  aliqui  ver- 
aionem,  quaerit  tiuductorem  bibliopola,  et  sperat  brevi 
repertum  iri,  nam  mihi  non  vacat.  Vix  per  valetudi- 
nem  et  succrescentia  quotidie  negotia  licuit  mihi,  nisi 
lento  gnidu  et  intercisis  temporibus,  tuam  perlegere 
historiam,  quanquam  legendi  voluntas  me  vix  patie* 
batur  ingressum  avelli.  Bibliopola  efflaffitat,  tamen, 
ttt  versionem  recensere  velim,  ut  si  qua  a  meo  sensu 
abenaverit  corrigam,  quod  sane  vix  recusare  possum. 
Sed  quid  his  te  tasdio  prolixioris  epistolas  jam  fatiga* 
turn  detineo  ?  Vale,  et,  ut  facis,  me  ama, 

Tui  amantissimum, 

J.  Locke. 

Oaten  36  Oct  1694. 


Joamu  Locke  Philippus  ^  Limborch,  s.  p.  d. 

Vir  amplissime, 

Magma  cum  voluptate  tuas  accepi  et  legi :  etsi  enim 
aflEbctum  erga  me  tuum  nullatenus  fuisse  imminutum 
plene  persuasus  essem,  nihilominus,  post  tarn  diutur- 
nwai  sdentium,  literas  tuas  videre  non  potuit  non  esse 
gratissimum.  Historiam  meam  inquisitionis  calculo 
tuo  probari,  est  quod  mihi  gratulor.  Scio  judicimn 
tuum  esae  candidum  ac  limatissimum.  In  pneconiis 
vero  qua  addis  agnosco  propensissimum  tuum  erga  me 
afieetum,  qui  omnia  qxm  ^probas  vero  nuyora  tibi  re« 
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praraentavit.     Ego  veritati  litare  9tudui9  et  tribunal 
lUud  ita  exhibere,  prout  ipsi  doctores  pontificii,  imo 
inquisitores  id  nobis  depingunt.    Scio  quidem,  quando 
sparsim  in  ipsorum  libris  procedendi  modus  describitur, 
et  fucatis  coloribus  palliatur,  non  ita  patere  ejus  injus- 
titiam  et  foeditatem,  quam  quando  omnia  simul  inter  se 
connexa  nude,  sine  fiico,  omnium  oculis  exponuntur. 
Non  crediderim  quenquam,  ne  quidem  ex  acerrimis 
inquisitionis  patronis,  me  malas  fidei  insimulatunim ; 
et  si  quis  id  ausit,  statim  autorum,  quorum  nomina 
margini  passim  adscripsi,  testimoniis  redargui  poterit. 
Sed  quam  dispari  fato  libri  prodeunt  ?    Tu  historiam 
meam  dignam  judicas,  quae  in  cujusque  gentis  linguam 
vemaculam  traducatur.     Romas  vero,  19  die  Maii, 
hujus  anni,  edicto  cardinalium,  in  toti  rep.  christian^ 
inquisitorum    generalium,   condemnata   est,    ejusque 
lectio  severissime  prohibita,  sub  jxenis  in  indice  libro* 
rum  prohibitorum  contentis.     Decretum  hoc,  quo  et 
alii  libri  condemnantur,  triduo  post,  videl.  SQ  Maii,  fuit 
publicatum  et  afHxum  ad  valvas  basilicas  principis  apos* 
tolorum,  palatii  S.  Officii,  et  in  acie  campi  floras,  ac 
aliis  locis  solitis  et  consuetis  urbis.   Sed  mitiorem  sen- 
tentiam  quis  ab  inquisitione  expectet,  contra  historiam» 
quas  artcs  ac  crudelitates  ipsius,  quas  occultas  omnir 
busque  ignotas  esse  cupit,  a  tenebris  erutas,  palam 
totius  mundi  oculis  exponit,  tribunalque  hoc,  non  sanc- 
titate  venerandum,  sed  injustiti^,  crudelitate,  fraudi- 
bus,  et  imposturis  execrandum  exhibet  ?   Aliter  enim, 
si  vere  describatur,  exhiberi  nequit.    Qua?  ego  ex  aliis 
autoribus,  quos  postmodum  mihi  videre  contigit,  anno- 
tavi,  et  quas  in  posterum  in  aliis,  qui  forte  mihi  osten- 
dentur,  reperiam,  libentissime  ad  te  mittam.     Vidi 
quflB  ex  itinerario  Du  Mont  annot^sti,  quae  optime  fllo 
quem  desigii&sti  loco  margini  historian  meae  adscribi 
possunt.  Sed,  ut  ingenue  dicam,  valde  dubito,  annar- 
ratio  illius  vera  sit.     Malae  fidei  ipsum  neutiquam  ac- 
cuse ;  sed  fieri  facile  potest,  ut  peregrinatores,  non  diu 
in  regione  aliqud.  commorantes,  incidant  in  homines 
legum  et  consuetudinum  patriarum  non  admodum  pe^ 
ntos,  nonnunquam  etiam  mendaces,  ex  quorum  ore 
quasdam  veritati  minus  consentanea»  sine  accaratior& 
investigatione,  annotant.     Qualia  multa  in  itinerariis 
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eorum,  qui  patriae  nostras  mores  et  consuctudines  dc- 
scribunt,  observavi.  Ratio  dubitandi  est :  quia  video 
omnes  doctores  pontiiicios,  necnon  omnia  decreta  eccle- 
siastica  solicite  admodum  urgere,  arcana  confessionis 
non  esse  patefacienda ;  imo  ne  hsresin  quidem  sub 
sigillo  confessionis  revelatam  ;  solummodo  sacerdotibus 
injungunt,  ne  hasresin  confesso  absolutionem  imper- 
tiantur,  sed  omnibus  quas  possunt  rationibus  hortentur, 
ut  in  judicio  coram  inquisitoribus  juridice  confiteatur. 
Scio  quidem,  non  omnia  quae  legibus  praecipiuntur,  ex- 
acte  in  praxi  inquisitionis  observari,  et  sub  specioso  con- 
fessionis non  revelandaa  praetextu,  simpliciores  inescari 
posse,  ut  ingenue,  etiam  quae  inquisitonbus  iguota  sunt, 
confiteantur,  quae  k  sacerdotibus  porro  inquisitoribus 
revelari  possunt,  neque  k  tali  impostura  tribunalis  illius 
sanctitatem  abhorrere  credo ;  attamen,  quia  omnes  ip- 
sorum  constitutiones,  instructiones,  et  leges,  omnia  illius 
ecclesiae  decreta,  contrarium  praecipiunt,  non  id  affir- 
mare  ausim,  nisi  autor  sit  probatus,  cujus  nee  peritia 
nee  fides  in  dubium  vocari  queat.  Quare  loco,  quern 
mihi  suggessisti,  ex  itinerario  Du  Mont,  addi  posset, 
si  vera  sit  illius  narratio,  exinde  evidenter  liquere  in- 
quisitorum  praxin  sacpe  adversari  inquisitionis  instruc- 
tionibus  et  legibus :  inquisitoresque  unice  tantum  spec- 
tare,  qud  ratione  miseros  captives  per  fas  et  nefas  de- 
cipiant,  atque  ita,  fraudibus  irretitos,  miser^  morte 
perdant.  Post  hasce  scriptas,  tristis  me  de  subit^  optimi 
Archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis  morte  nuntius  non  levitcr 
pcrculit.  Destinaveram  ipsi  Theologiae  meae  Christianas 
exemplar ;  pridie  autem,  antequam  tradi  i>otuerit,  mor- 
tuus  est.  Ecclesiae  reformatae  tanto  patrono,  tam  pru- 
denti,  perito,  pacis  amantissimo  antistiti,  orbatae,  statum 
doleo.  Utinam  Deus,  qui  potens  est  etiam  h  lapidibus 
Abraham  filios  excitare,  alium  nobis  substituat,  illi  si 
non  parem,  quod  vix  sperare  ausim,  tamen  vestigia 
ejus,  quantum  fieri  potest,  proxime  prementcm !  Ille 
tibi  et  dominae  Masham  vitam  ad  scros  usque  annos 
producat.     Vale,,  et  me,  ut  facis,  amare  non  desine, 

Tui  amantissimum, 

P.  k  LiMBORCH. 

Amstelod.  12  Dec.  1694. 
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PhiUppo  i  Limborch  Joannes  Locke,  s.  p.  d* 

Vir  amplissime, 

LiBRUM  tuum  k  bibliopole,  et  epistolam  tuam  12 
datam,  rccte  accepi,  utrumque  gratissimum,  et  quia 
tuam,  et  quia  k  te.  Epistolam  tuam,  a  capite  ad  cal- 
cem,  summd.  cum  voluptate  perlegi,  gratulorque  filis 
tuae  nuperas  talem  illi  obtigisse  patrem,  cui  nee  mens 
defuit,  nee  viscera.  Qualis  inue  fuit  nonnullorum 
animus  christiano  homini  esset  mirandum,  nisi  inter  hu- 
jusmodi  zelotas  christianffi  religionis  diu  versatus  essem. 
Sed  ubique  ejusdem  farins  homines  reperire  est,  qui  an 
salutem  quaeraht  animarum,  an  evangelio  qusestum  fa- 
ciant,  judicent  alii ;  ego  quod  doleam,  quod  indignor, 
hie,  iUic,  imdique  video.  Theologiam  tuam  Chris- 
tianam,  quampnmum  otium  nactus  fuero,  diligentius 
perscrutabor ;  his  enim  jam  fere  studiis  mihi  vacandum 
censeo,  tantoque  impensius  me  tibi  vicinum  jam  opto^ 
quod  erepto  nobis  magno  illo  et  candido  veritatis  inda- 
itore  (ut  casteras  illius  virtutes  taceam)  vix  jam  ha- 
;o,  quem  de  dubiis  theologicis  libere  possum  consu- 
lere.  Quantum  virum  respublica  Anglicana,  quantum 
columen  ecclesia  reformata  amiserit,  alii  judlcabunt. 
Ego  certe  k  multis  annis  stabilem,  candidum,  sincerum, 
summo  meo  cum  damno  et  desiderio,  amisi  amicum. 
Tillotson.  V.  Birch's  Life  of  him,  p.  364. 1  ed. 

Addenda  tua  ad  Historiam  Inquisitionis,  quampi- 
mum  rus  rediero,  locis  suis  inseram,  novum  amicitias 
tuas  monumentiun.  Recte  mones  de  excerptis  ex  iti- 
nerario  Du  Mont.  Nee  enim  ut  reliqui  tui  scriptcnres 
(qud.  usus  es  cautione)  pro  teste  citari  potest,  tum  quia 
reformatus,  tum  quia  peregrinus.  Ego  vero  illius  verba 
non  inidonea  judicabam,  quse  fidem  facerent  isti,  quas 
ex  tot4  pontificiorum  oeconomii  enascitur ;  illos  sciL 
quicquid  pras  se  ferant,  non  omissuros  tantam  rei  suas 
bene  gerendae  et  haereseos  extirpandae  occasionem,  quae 
ex  confessionibus  nossit  oriri :  nee  aliter  confessiones 
tacitas  esse,  si  quia  habeant  momenti,  quam  ut  laicis, 
et  quibus  non  opus  esset,  non  evulgarentur.  Haec  ^o 
raptim  inter  uihis  negotia  et  laborantium  pulmonum 
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anhelitus,  ut  scires  tua  munera,  quibus  me  tarn  mag* 
nifice  cumulslsti,  ad  me  salva  pervenisse.  Si  ita  ailen- 
tium  meum  ulcisearis,  dubitan  possit,  an  non  commo« 
dum  fuerit  peccare :  scias  enim  velim  de  tim  epistolisy 
quod  de  Ciceronis  orationibus  jure  dici  posse,  optimam 
esse  quffi  longissima  est.  Die  Veneris  novissimo  ad 
iirbem  appuli,  in  hospitio  meo  inveni  literas  Clerici 
nostri  7  aatas,  quibus  brevi  responsurus  sum ;  interim 
Togo,  ut  ilium  Guenellonemque  nostrum  meo  nomine 
salutes ;  utrique  gratias  agam  pro  epistolis  me^  manu, 
ubi  otium  et  solatium  ruris  nactus  fuero ;  hie  enim  labo- 
rant  pulmones,  nee  longam  in  urbe  patietur  valetudo 
mea  moram.  Uxorem  tuam  dilectissimam  liberosque, 
Veenium  nostrum,  optimamque  uxorem  illius  saluto,  et 
Gnevium  Ultrajectensem,  cui  ego  debeo  epistolam,  et 
illius  humanitati  nondum  respondisse  pudet.  Vale,  et 
perge,  ut  facis,  me  amare, 

Tui  amantissimum, 

J.  Locke. 

Lond.  11  Dec.  1694. 


Joanm  Locke  PhiUppus  H  Limborch,  s.  p.  d. 

Vir  amplissime, 

Ultimam  meam  epistolam  recte  ad  manus  tuas  per- 
venisse  gaudeo.  Autographum  sententiarum  inqui- 
aitionis  Tholosanse  Romani  in  manus  meas  incidisse 
mirantur :  quod  N.  N.  saeerdos  quidam,  ab  episcopo 
Hollandis  ad  ipsum  missus,  ut  libri  possessorem  ex 
ipso  reseiscat,  amrmavit.  N.  N.  imprudenter  me  eum 
a  Furla^o  accepisse  respondit ;  verum  alium  ejus  esse 
possessorem,  cujus  nomen  ignorabat;  aiebatque  li- 
brum  k  te  olim  visum  Monspeliis.  £^o  dixi  N.  N. 
librum  ^  te  in  Gallic  visum  alium  esse  ab  hoc.  Addit 
ille,  sacerdotem,  rog&sse,  ut  ex  me  nomen  possesso-^ 
ris  exquirat.  Respondi  ego,  me  nomen  illius  igno-^ 
rare,  illud  semel  me  ex  fratre  ipsius  audivisse,  sed  peni* 
tus  illius  oblitum  esse  :  et  licet  scirem  inconsultum  esse 
iilud  sacerdoti  indicare }  quia  hoc  tam  solicite  inquiri 
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judicem,  ut  possessore  detecto,  ingenti  pretio  exemplar 
hoc  sibi  redimant,  ac  Romam  mittant,  ut  ita  occasionem 
habeant  me  falsi  accusandi.  Idem  sibi  videri  aiebaU 
Addidi  ego,  optsUse  me,  ut  nomen  Furlasi  non  indi- 
c^^t :  sed  quoniam  vox  emissa  reverti  nequit,  nihil 
ulterius  esse  aperiendum :  sed  paucis  tantum  respon- 
dendum me  possessoris  nomen  ignorare.  Hoc  in  se 
suscepit,  sed  non  recte  senravit;  nam  ex  fratre  suo 
postea  nomen  hoc  rescivit,  et  proculdubio  sacerdoti 
indicavit.  Nam  i\  me  rogatus,  se  nescire  ait,  an  indica- 
verit ;  affirmare  se  non  posse,  nee  quod  indicaverit,  nee 

3uod  non  indicaverit.  Hoc  certum  est,  nomen  sacer- 
oti  innotuisse,  quia  alius  postea  Furlaeum,  ad  quern 
haecscripsei'am,  accessit,  et  possessorem  nominavit,  prout 
tibi  Fuiiaeus  scripsit.  Spero  librum  k  te  jam  emptum,  ae 
Furlaeum  illius  esse  possessorem.  Ita  omnes  illorum  co- 
natus  irriti  erunt.  iLaudo  ego  Furlsei  prudentiam,  quod 
k  sacerdote  testimonium  de  libri  authentei^  exegerit,  et 
sacerdotis  candorem,  qui  id  tamen  luculenter  dedit. 
Interim  si  forte  exemplar  ipsum  nacti  fuissent,  et  Ro- 
mam misissent,  non  video  qu&  ratione  volumcn,  quod 
edidi,  supposititium  dicere  possent.  Adeo  enim  sevum 
illud  barbarum  redolet,  historiasque  singulares  illius 
tempbris  refert,  ut  talc  quid  h  quoquam  nunc  temporis 
fingi  minime  queat.  Pracstat  tamen  id  in  manibus  non 
esse  illorum,  quorum  interest  mystcria  haec  iniquitatis 
tegi,  et  coram  sole  non  propalari.  Vides  hie  duo  adhuc 
additamenta  ad  Historiam  Inquisitionis  epistolas  huic 
adscripta,  qusB,  si  operas  pretium  videatur,  reliquis  jun- 
ges.  Lutheranus  quidam  professor  Kiloniensis,  contra 
Theologiam  meam  Christianam,  exercitationes  Anti- 
Limborchianas  edidit.  Ita  Romas  et  in  Germanic  va- 
pulo.  Librum  satis,  ut  audio,  crassum  nondum  vidi : 
sed  in  Actis  Lipsiensibus  ejus  compendium  legi.  Ve- 
rum  in  ejusmodi  antagonistam  ego  calamum  non  strin- 
gam.  Non  pugnant  illi  homines,  quantum  ex  Actis 
illis  mihi  colligere  licet,  pro  veritate ;  sed  pro  recept& 
opinione,  decretis  humanis,  et  autoritate  ecclesiastic^. 
Orthodoxias  illis  norma  est  consensus  cum  doctrin^ 
Lutheran^.  Contra  tales  frustra  disputatur.  Non  enim 
opene  pretium  est,  ut  iuquiramus  quid  ecclesia  Luthe^* 
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rana  doceat,  quod  ex  libris  et  decretis  ilHus  ecclesia^ 
satis  notum  est,  sed,  an  illius  doctrina  vera  sit,  et  k 
scriptoribus  divinis  dictata.    Ita  papatum  ubique  repe- 
rimus,  et  sub  specioso  orthodoxiae  conservandae  prae- 
textu  propria  dominatio  stabilitur.     Sic  orthodoxia 
semper  penes  potentiorem  erit,  veritasque  alia  erit* 
Romse,  alia  Genevas,  alia  Wittenberg®.    Hase  incom-' 
moda  vitari  nequeunt,  si  Humana  placita  orthodoxia^ 
xfinjpior  sunt.     Quae  in  illis  exercitationibus  maxime^ 
odiosa  oecumint,  Lipsienses  accurate  annotirunt.   Ob»- 
servavi  banc  in  illis  malignitatem  dicam,  an  inconsul- 
tiun  zelum ;  quod  si  in  autoribus,  quos  reeensent,  quae- 
dam  reperiantur  aut  convitia  aut  inclementius  in  Re- 
monstrantes  dicta,  ea  solicite  indicare  soleant,  verbisquc 
odiosissimis  exprimere.    Nescio  quo  suo  facto  Remon-- 
strantes  inimicitiam  eorum  in  se  provocaverint,  nisi 
forsan  liberiore  veritatis  inquisitione,  et  dissentientium 
fratema  toleranti^.    In  ipsos  enim  calamum  nunquam 
strinximusy  neque  ego  in  eos  scribam,  aut  me  k  crimi- 
nationibus  eorum  purgabo ;  non  enim  me  illis  purgatum 
dabo,  nisi  me  aliis,  quibus  jam  placeo,  ingratum  reddam. 
Itaque  silentio  et  contemptu  illos  ulciscar.    Sed  aliud 
quid  est  quod  te  velim.      Marcus  Teuto,  in  gratiam 
reverendissimi  Bathoniensis  ac  Wellensis  in  se,  suscepit 
versionem  vitae  Episcopii,  h  me  conscriptae,  in  linguam* 
Latinam.     Varia  ego  citavi  ex  epistolis  ecclesiasticis' 
praestantium  ac  eruditorum  virorum,  et  ex  actis  Remon-* 
strantium  synodalibus,  qua;  cum  ^  me  fe  Latino  in  Bel-* 
gicum   sermonem  translata  sint,   ipse  h   Belgico  in 
Latinum  vertere  non  debet,  sed  prout  in  ipsis  libris 
Latine  leguntur,  exhibere.    Destitutum  autem  se  illis 
queritur,  nee  usquam  se  eos  reperire  posse.     Non  du- 
bito  quin  in  multorum  Anglorum  bibliothecis  reperi- 
antur.    Si  tud  opera  eos  habere  possit  k  quopiam,  mag- 
num illi  non  tantum  facies  laboris  compendium,  sed  et 
versionem  efficies  et  meliorem  et  gratiorem.     Ego,  si 
quid  hac  in  parte  illi  prodesse  queas,  mihi  praestitum 
agnoscam.    Vale,  vir  amplissime,  mihique  dilectissime, 

Tui  amantissimus, 

P.  k  LiMBORCH* 
Anistelod.  26  Apr.  1695. 
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PhiUppo  h  Limhorch  Joannes  Locke,  s.  p.  o« 

Vir  amplissimey 

QuAMPRiMUM  ego  novissimas  tuas  26  Aprilis  datatf 
acoeperani)  statim  Londinum  scripsi,  et  quantum  in 
me  est  curavi,  ut  libri,  quos  ad  opus  suum  desiderat 
Marcus  ille  noster,  sicubi  reperiii  possint,  ei  suppedi- 
tentur.  Eo  diutius  responsum  distuli,  ut  quid  in  noc  eC 
altero  illo  negotio  Tholosano  factum  sit,  certiorem  te 
&cerem ;  sed  nee  D' Aranda,  nee  alter,  cujus  curs  libro- 
rum  perquisitionem  commisi,  hactenus  quicquam  rescrip- 
serant,  sed  ex  eorum  silentio  nolim  ego  male  ominari* 

De  aut(^rapho,  an  Furleii  jam  sit,  rectius  ex  ipso 
quam  ex  me  cognosces :  non  quod  ego  negligens  ed.  in  re 
vel  otiosus  fiierim  procurator :  sed  cum  per  valetudinem 
Londinum  ek  tempestate  adire  non  auderem,  totum 
negotium  amico  nostrum  communi  commisi,  viro  pru« 
denti  et  sedulo,  cui  scirem  rem  cordi  fore ;  et  ne  mora 
circuitu  literarum  per  manus  meas  transcuntium  office- 
ret,  post  primum  quod  ab  amico  Londinensi  acccpi  re- 
sponsum, quo  intellexi  ilium  omnem  navaturum  operanit 
ut  rem  transigeret,  monui  ut  recte  ad  Furleium  scri« 
beret,  ut  ex  illo  resciret  quod  scitu  ad  rem  recte  perfi- 
ciendam  adhuc  opus  esset.  Hoc  ab  eo  factum  nuUus 
dubito :  si  quid  amplius  k  me  prsBstari  possit,  omnem 
operam,  curam,  industriam  me  in  eo  locaturum  pro 
certo  habeas. 

Quod  de  Oxoniensibus  nostris  dicis,  quanquam  nihil 
fando  audiverim,  facile  crediderim  ;  quod  Kiloniensem 
adversarium  negligis,  laudo ;  quodque  ab  aliis  inter  se 
dissentientibus  vapulas,  tanto  magis  sstimo,  veritatis 
enim  sinceris  et  incomiptis  authoribus  sic  fieri  solet* 
Fro  Theologid  tusL  Christian^  jam  denuo  k  me  tibi  red* 
dendas  sunt  gratis^,  non  quod  bibliothccam  volumine, 
sed  me  scienti^  auxerit.  Hac  enim  hyeme,  in  quo  con- 
sisteret  fides  Christiana,  diligenter  apud  me  cogitando, 
ex  ipsis  scripturse  s.  fontibus  hauriendum  duxi,  semotis 
quibuscunque  sectanim  et  systematum  opinionibus  et 
orthodoxiis.  £x  intent^  et  accurata  N.  Testamenti 
lectione  novi  foederis  status  ct  evangelii  doctrina  mihi 
apparuit,  ut  mihi  vidcbatur  meridiana  luce  clarior,  ncc 
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quid  et  fides  Christiana  dubitari  posse,  sincero  evangelii 
lectori,   mihi  persuasissimum  est.     Ideoque  cogitata 
mea  in  chartam  conjeci,  ut  e4  melius  partium  inter  se 
oonvenientiam,  et  harmoniam,  et  fundamenta,  quibua 
inniterentur,  sedate  et  per  otium  contemplarer.    Cum 
omnia  in  hoc  meo  symbolo  sana,  et  verbo  divino  ubique 
conformia  videbantur,  theolc^os  consulendos  duxi  (re- 
formatos  videlicet)  ut  ouid  illi  de  fide  senserint,  vide- 
rem.     Calvinum  adii,  Turretinum,  aliosque,  quos  its 
id  argumentum  tractisse  fateri  cogor,  ut  quid  dicant, 
quid  velint,  capere  nequaquam  possim ;  adeo  dissona 
mihi  in  ilUs  omnia  videntur  k  sensu  et  simplicitate 
evangelic^,  ut  illorum  scripta  intelligere,  nedum  cum 
sacro  codice  reconciliare,  non  valeam.     Tandem  ape 
meliore  tuam  in  manus  cepi  Theologiam,  nee  sine  sum- 
mo  gaudio  legi,  cap.  viii.  lib.  v.  quo  intellexi  aliqiiem 
reperiri  theolc^um,  cui  ego  non  plane  essem  hsreticus, 
Ut  in  libro  tuo  legendo  ultra  pergerem,  nondum  satis 
vacui  temporis  nactus  sum.     NihU  mihi  optatius  esse 
possit,  quam  te  videre,  et  te  coram,  quse  commentatus 
sum,  legere  et  cxplieare,  ut  limato  et  mcomipto  judicio 
subjicerentur.    Hasc  tibi  in  aurcm  dicta  sunto,  nam  me 
hoc  trfictasse  argumentum  tibi  soli  communicatum  volo. 
Saluto  Veenios,  Guenellones,  tuamque  imprimis  fami- 
liam.    Vale,  et,  ut  faois,  me  ama, 

Tui  amantissimum, 

J.  LocKE« 

Gates,  10  Mail,  1695. 


Joanni  Locke  PhUipptis  d.  L'mihorc/i,  s.  r.  i>. 

Vir  amplissime, 

Utri  nostn\m  diutumum  ac  pertiuax  illud  silentium 
inputandum  sit,  ignoro.  Importuuus  sim,  si  k  te,  ne- 
gotiis  publicis  occupatissimo,  ad  singulas  meas  respon* 
sum  efflagitem,  aut  silentium  tuum  silentio  ulciscar. 
Amicitia  siiicera  rigorem  ilium  adversatur,  ncque  epis- 
tolarum  a^uali  numero,  sed  fide  ac  charitate  mutu4  con- 
stat.    Interim  dulcissimo  coubuetudinis  nostras  fructu 
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jam  ultra  annum  carui.    Ultima}  cnim  tu£e,  quibus  me 
respondisse  memini,  decimo  Maii  die  anni  prascedentis 
scripto  sunt.     Salutem  mihi  k  te  aliquoties  dixerunt 
D.  L).  Clericus  et  Guenellonus,  et  litems  mihi  k  te 
brevi  scribendas  nunti&runt,  quas  tamen  hactcnus  frua- 
tra  expectavi ;  hoc  autem  negotiorum  tuorum,  quibus 
obrutus  es,  frequentiae  unice  adscribendum  duco.    Ali- 
quoties tibi  scribere  gestii ;  sed  veritus  sum,  ne  impor- 
tunior  scriptio  ab  amico  occupatlssimo  responsum  mmus 
tempestivum  extorquere  videretun    Nunc  vero,  cum 
munus  tibi  honoratissimum,  k  primoribus  Anglias  de- 
mandatum  esse,  constans  ad  nos  fama  pertulit ;  suentium 
abrumpendum  censui,  ut  dignitatem  nanc  non  tarn  tibi, 
quam  Angliae,  gratuler,  quae  in  collegio  amplissimo, 
una  cum  summis  regni  proceribus,  te  assessorem  habet, 
cujus  consilia  omnia  prudentia,  fide,  candore,  ac  sinceii- 
tate  diriguntur,  et  communi  civium  saluti  unice  desti- 
nantur.     Deus  vitam  tibi  largiatur  longaavam,  consi- 
liisquc  tuis  successum,  qucm  merentur,  concedat.   Ego 
hie  occupatus  vivo ;  et  tamen  vix  quicquam  promoveo^ 
non  aliter  ac  si  otio  desidioso  toi-perem.     Arminii 
scripta  inedita  me  occupatum  tenent :  promisi  ego 
bibliopolas  Germano,  me  ea  paratuioim  ad  editionem  ^ 
sed  in  scriptis  ejus  rclegendis,  ob  characterum  cxilita- 
tem  et  ductum  lectu  neutiquam  commodum,  tantam 
reperio  difRcultatem,  ut  nisi  tanti  viri  memoria,  et  non 
exigua,  quam  inde  ad  publicum  redituram  video  utilitas, 
ingrati  laboris  molestiam  levaret,  jam  opene  promissas 
poenituisset.      Hoe  opus  ubi  cdidcro,  nuUis  amplius 
posthumis  aliorum  operibus  cdendis  me  fatigabo.   Ocu- 
lonim  acies  sa^pissime  intendenda  est,  ut  charactercs 
exiles,  et  vetustate  multis  in  locis  femie  evanesceutes 
legantur.     Ita  multum  temporis  impendo,  non  tamen 
eo  cum  fructu,  qui  temporis  diutumitatem  compensare 
possit.     Sed  quoniam  alea  jacta  est,  pergendum  est. 
Frodibunt  de  novo  praelectiones  in  Jonam  et  Mala- 
chiam,  quibus  annectitur  disputatio  contra  Judseos,  in 
posteriorem  ad  Thessalonicenses,  in  secundum  et  terti- 
um  caput  Apocalypscos ;  et  disputatio  contra  cardinalem 
Perronium  :  qua'  cum  opusculis  antchac  editis  justum 
conficient  volumen.    Pra^misit  D.  Casper  Brantius  pro- 
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lixiorem  vitas  Arminii  historiam;  quse  multa  hactenus 
exteris  ignota  continebit.  Prodiit  nuper  apud  nos  trac- 
tatus  Anglici,  «  quod  Religio  Christiana,  quaUs  nobis 
est  i^pnesentata  in  scriptura  sacra,  sit  summe  rationalist 
versio  Gallica.  Illius  autorem  volunt  multi  esse  ami- 
cimi'meum.  Ego  re^ndeo,  mihi  nihil  de  eo  constare; 
et  cum  autor,  quisquis  ille  sit,  latere  vult,  nostrum  non 
esse  conjecturis,  ut  plurimum  fallacibus,  indulgere. 
Ego  summd  cum  voluptate  lectioni  illius  incumbo,  et 
in  prsecipuo  (quod  toto  libro,  de  fidei  christians  objecto 
tractat)  argumento  illi  prorsus  assentior.  Hoc  recte 
percepto,  gravissimas  ac  acerbissimas  in  ecclesi^  chris* 
tiand  disputationes  feliciter  componi  posse  puto;  saltern 
ecclesiae,  non  obstante  opinionum  diversitate,  pacem 
facili  negotio  posse  restitui :  ea  enim  quae  nunc  a  pie- 
risque  ut  unicum  ferme  christianismi  fundamentum 
urgentur,  objecto  fidei  non  comprehend!  planum  fiet^ 
Quod  unicum  anathematismis,  schismatibus,  et  odiis 
tollendis  remedium  est.  Ego,  ut  videas  me  attente 
tractatum  hunc  legere,  omniaque  argumenta  exacte 
ponderare,  non  possum,  quin  tibi  observationem  quan- 
dam  indicem,  quae  licet  lorte  non  magni  videri  posset 
esse  momenti,  tamen  argumento  autoris,  quo  utitur, 
pondus  aliquod  afFerre  potest.  Cap.  iv,  autor  ad  suae 
sententiae  stabilimentum  adducit  locum  ex  2  epist. 
Joan*  ver.  7>  quem  optime  ab  ipso  allegatum  judico : 
verum  versio  Gallica  ita  eum  exhibet,  ut,  me  judice, 
non  exacte  exprimat  sensum,  qui  in  Grseco  cxtat,  qui- 
que  sententiam  autoris  validius  confirmat.  Qua  ratione 
eum  Anglice  expresserit  autor,  ignoro.  Gallice  autem 
ita  extat :  "  Que  plusieurs  imposteurs  se  sont  devez 
dans  le  monde,  lesquels  ne  confessent  point,  que  Jesus, 
le  Messie,  soit  venu  en  chair  :**  quae  sensum  nunc  con- 
tinere  videntur,  quod  impostores  hi  non  confessi  sunt, 
quod  Jesus,  qui  est  Messias,  venerit  in  came.  Graecus 
autem  textus  ita  habet :  "On  moxxo)  orXoyoi  glo^xJov  sU  rov 

xifrii,0Vy  o\  [jJj  0|xoXoy8y7g^  'irjcSv  Xptsrop  Ipp^ojXfyor  h  tra^xl.     Quas 

Sosteriora  verba  ego  verto,  non,  qui  non  confitentur    , 
esum,  qui  est  Christus  seu  Messias,  in  carne  venisse ; 
sed,  qui  non  confitentur  Jesus  Messiam,  qui  in  carne 
venit :  non  enim  est  infinitivus  in  Grasco,  sed  partici- 
pium.     Hie  sensus  est  longe  alius,  et  autoris  hujus 
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scopo  multo  accommodatior.  Friore  cnim  sensu  haec 
esse  impostonim  falsi  doctrini  ai^uitur,  quod  non 
eonfiteantur  Jesum,  qui  est  Messias,  in  came  venisse. 
Inde  sequeretur  quoa  qui  confitetur  Jesum,  de  quo 
Joannes  ai&rmat  quod  sit  Messias  (vox  enim  Xpirof> 
per  appositionem,  hoc  sensu  est  legenda)  in  caine  ve- 
nisse, maneat  in  doctrincl  Christi,  ut  est  ver.  9*  Atqui 
multi,  qui  non  credebant  Jesum  esse  Messiam,  crede- 
bant  tamen  Jesum,  qui  Messias  est,  in  came  venisse. 
Si  posteriore  sensu  vertantur,  turn  sensus  est,  impostorei 
non  confiteri  Jesum  Christum,  qui  in  came  venit ;  hoe 
est,  non  confiteri,  quod  ille  Jesus,  oui  in  came  venit, 
sit  Messias.  Confiteri  enim  Jesum  Messiam,  est,  am* 
fiteri  quod  Jesus  sit  Messias,  seque  illius  discipulum 
profiteri ;  juxta  Matth.  x.  32.  Ilium  autem  Jesun^ 
quem  confiteri  oportet,  describit  Joannes,  quod  sit  ille 
qui  in  came  venit,  et  inter  Judseos  versatus  est.  Inde 
sequitur,  quod  ille  in  doctrin^  Christi  maneat,  qui  con- 
fitetur quod  Jesus,  qui  in  came  venit,  sit  Messias.  Et 
hasc  est  sincera  fidei  in  Christum  confessio.  Eundem 
esse  sensum  puto,  1  Joan.  iv.  2,  3,  ubi  similiter  non 
reperitur  infinitivus,  sed  participium  ikfjkuiira.  Non  est 
quidem  ha^c  observatio  tanti  in  hoc  negotio,  facit  tamen 
ad  genuinam  textus  Gra^ci  intelligentiam,  et  autoris 
instituto  favet.  In  aliis  autem  disputationibus,  qus 
cum  Mennonitis  nostratibus  instituuntur,  maximi  est 
usus.  Sed  tempus  est  ut  abrumpam.  Vides  tibi  cum 
homine  loquace  rem  esse,  qui  cum  literis  suis  te  com- 
pellat,  calamo  imperare  non  potest.  Vale,  vir  amplis- 
sime,  et  feliciter  age. 

Tui  obscrvantissimusy 

P.  k  LiMBORCH. 
Amstelod 1696. 


PhiUppo  h  Limborch  Joannes  Locke^  s.  p.  d. 
Vir  amplissime, 

Si  omnes  in  religioneeo  uterentur  candorc,  quo  tu  usus 
esinamiciti^,non  majorem  ofFensionem  inter  dissentien- 
tesparerent  argumenta,  quam  internes  nuperpepcrit  diu- 
turaumnimissilentium.  Siepistolamm  reciprocationem 
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sstimem,  an  tua  major  taciturnitasi  an  mea,  dicere  non 
auaim,  credo  me  ea  ex  paite  peccftisse.  Ea  vero  utcun- 
que  se  res  hdbeat,  tu  certe  hmnanitate  tua  et  ignoscendo 
prior  efiecistiy  ut  culpa  omnino  mea  sit,  eoque  magis 
probrosam  mihi  sentio,  quod  tu  et  levissima  quidem 
reprehensione  abstinuisti ;  negotiorum  excusatione,  qu& 

Ero  me  apud  te  usus  es,  aliquid  momenti  erga  alium 
abere  potuisset,  certe  tibi  me  co  nomine  excusatum 
nolim,  addere  etiam  poteram  valetudinem,  tota  prasteritll 
hyeme  valde  incommodam.  Sed  nee  hoc  quidem,  quo 
minus  tam  charo,  tam  fido  amico  scriberem,  impedi- 
mento  esse  non  dd)uit*  Vis  rem  ipsam  ut  tibi  scri- 
berem, semper  quaere  tempus  omnino  vacuum,  animum- 
que  ab  aliis  curis  et  cogitationibus  liberum ;  hoc  cum 
raro  ^cddit  ita  ad  voluntatem,  ut  non  ad  aliud  et  magis 
opportunum  tempus  rejiciam,  de  die  in  diem  di£Eerendo 
annus  elabitur,  et  tandem  putdor  culpae  superveniens 
tardiorem  reddit.  Si  hoc  ignavise  latebram  dicas»  non 
recuso ;  hoc  certo  scio  immmutas  amicitise,  vel  mutatse 
voluntatis  non  esse  crimen;  et  forsan  ut  omnia  fatear, 
non  expeditus  linguae  Latins  usus  fastidium  menti  non 
bene  se  explicanti  oggerit.  Sed  tua  amicitia  et  bene- 
volentia,  vir  amplissime,  omnia  superat.  Gratulationem 
tuam,  eo,  quo  tu  scripsisti  animo,  id  est,  amicissimo, 
accipio :  sed  quid  tandem  mihi,  senectutis  et  valetudinis 
onere  succumbenti,  cum  n^otiorum  publicorum  tu- 
multu?  Secessus  mihi  jam  quserendus  esset,  et  vel  annis 
vel  studiis  meis  quies.  Hoc,  si  mihi  credas,  ct  magis 
aveOy  et  mihi  magis  accommodatum  credo,  sed  nescio 
quo  fato,  quod  alius  ambitiose  et  frustra  qusrit,  alii  vel 
in8cio,vel  etiam  detrectanti  tribuitur.  Viri  istius  magni 
scripta  inedita,  tu^  oper^  proditura,  gratulor  reipub. 
christianae.  De  libro  Angiicano  in  linguam  Gallicam 
verso,  cujus  lectioni,  cum  ad  me  scripseras,  incubuisti, 
idem  tecum  sentio,  contentionum  et  schismatum  radices 
evellit,  quantum  id  potest  religionis  christianae  Veritas 
et  fundamentum,  si  id  auctor  recte  explicuerit,  ut  mihi 
videtur;  cum  vero  totum  perlegeris,  et  tuam  et  aliorum 
de  tractatu  illo  sententiam  scu*e  vcllem.  Theologis 
nostris  tam  conformistis,  quam  non-conformistis,  dis- 
plicere  audio  \  reliqui  (ut  fit)  probant,  improbantye, 
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prout  8U0  vel  alieno  innituntur  judicio.  Quodmonu- 
isti  de  loco  Joannis  tecum  sentio :  idem  est  in  versimie 
nostri,  quern  in  Gallic^  observftsti,  error ;  sed  ad  rem 
facit,  verum  apposite  magis  textus  Grecus,  quern  ta 
rectissime,  ut  mihi  videtur,  interpretaris.  Valci  vir 
amplissime,  et  me  ama, 

Tui  amantissimum, 

J.  Locks. 

Lond.  3  Sept.  1696. 


Joanni  Locke  Philippus  h  Lhnborch^  s*  p.  d. 

Vir  amplissime, 

CiTius  tuis,  decimo  quinto  demum  Octobris  die 
mihi  redditis,  respondissem,  verum  quoniam  judicium 
meum  de  tractatu  Anglicano  in  linguam  Gallicam  verso 
petiisti,  tempus  k  reliquis  curis  vacuum  quaesivi,  ut 
tractatum  ilium  elegantissimum  uno  tenore  perlegere, 
omniaoue  illo  contenta  considerare  et  expendere  pos- 
sem.  Maxime  mihi  opportunum  videbatur  tempus  hoc 
hibemum,  quo  ab  exercitiis  academicis  feriari  solemus; 
sed  et  illud  frigore  suo  acutissimo  non  leviter  impetum 
scribendi  remoratum  est.  Legi  totum  tractatum  k 
capite  ad  calcem  ;  nee  unick  lectione  contentus,  eum 
relegi.  Interim  hue  perlatus  est  actorum  Lipsiensium 
mensis  October,  quo  compendium  tractatus  dlius,  pro 
doctorum  illorum  more,  nobis  exhibetun  Prime  aiunt 
autoris  illius  Pockii  nomen  esse  dici  (credo  eos  incerto 
rumori  temere  fidem  adhibuisse,  et  in  nomine  una 
aberrasse  literd.)  tum  compendio  quod  confec£re,  omnia, 
quibus  aliquam  autori  invidiam  conflari  posse  putant, 
sedulo  enumerant,  ut  systematum  theologicorum  con- 
temptum  ulcisci  velle  videantur.  ExtoUunt  magnifice 
Joannem  Edvardum,  quod  praeclare  hactenus  in  Anglid 
contra  Socinianam  hseresin  variis  scriptis  militaverit, 
librumque  ediderit  meditationum  quarundam  de  causis 
et  occasione  atheismi,  hodiemi  pra^sertim  saeculi ;  in 
quo  passim  autoris  hujus  anonymi  sententias,  ut  peri- 
culosas  et  k  Socinianismo  ac  atheismo  non  alienas,  per- 
strinxit.  Subjungunt  hisce  compendium  duorum  scrip- 
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torum,  quorum  alteram  brevis  pro  tractatu  illo  est 
apologia :  alteram  Joannis  Edvardi,  titulo,  *'  Socmian- 
km  unmasked."  Tu  illos  tractatus  rectius  me  ndsti. 
Videiitur  dolere,  quod  meditationes  Edvardi  ipsis  ad 
manum  non  fuerint-;  alias  et  illaram  compendium 
habuissemus.  Systema  theologiae  me  scripsisse  ndsti : 
non  tamen  eo  in  pretio  apud  me  systemata  sunt,  ut  non 
hunc  exiguum  tractatum  multis  systematibusprseferam; 
imo  plus  verse  theologis  ex  illo,  quam  ex  operosis  mul- 
torum  systematibus  hausisse  me  ingenue  profiteor.  Sed 
vero  theologiam  autor  ille  tradit  nimis  facilem,  nimis 
laxam,  quas  salutem  angustis  humanorum  decretoram 
vinculis  alligatam  minime  cupit ;  nee  orthodoxiam  ex 
sectarum  confessionibus,  sed  solo  verbo  divino  arcessit. 
Hoe  crimen  est,  quod  Socinianismi  et  atheismi  infami 
convitio  k  doctoribus  systematicis  traduci  meretm* :  non 
aliter  ac  si,  qui  humana  placita  religiose  adorare  recu- 
wnt,  eo  ipso  omnem  religionem  ejurare  censendi  essent. 
lEgo  autoris  in  hoc  tractatu  scopum  summopere  laudo; 
scopum  suum  feliciter  assecutum  esse,  solideque  ipsum, 

3uod  intendit,  probasse  judico.  Imprimis  placent  mihi 
uo :  methodus  accurata  historiae  evangelicse,  quam 
cap.  ix.  tradit,  et  per  quam  varia  loca  in  evangeliis,  in 
speciem  obscura,  feliciter  admodum  interpretatur :  et 
perspicua  ilia  deductio  argumentorum,  quibus  ostendit, 
ciir  D.  Jesus  Christus,  in  terris  degens,  non  expressis 
verbis  docuerit  se  esse  Messiam.  Haec  auton  huic 
peculiaria  sunt,  ipsiusque  judicium  ingeniique  perspi* 
caciam  clar^  demonstrant.  In  iis  autem  plurima  sunt, 
quibus  prsecipuum  libri  sui  argumentum,  quod  est, 
hdem,  quod  Jesus  sit  Christus,  earn  esse,  per  quam 
justificamur,  luculenter  confirmat.  Habes  hie  judicium 
jneum  de  tractatu  hoc,  quem  et  tertio  relegere  statui. 
Petis  autem  ut,  si  qusedam  in  illius  lectione  observarem, 
tibi  scriberem.  !l^o  in  tractatu  adeo  eximio  vix  quic- 
quam,  quod  tibi  proponi  meretur,  observavi :  ita  sibi 
penitus  me  habet  assentientem,  ut  exigua  sint,  quas 
observaverim,  quaeque  principali  ipsius  scopo  nihil  offi- 
ciunt,  et  quae  forsitan  a  me  non  plene  intellecta  sunt* 
Quia  vero  judicium  meum  requiris,  ego  haec,  qualia- 
cumjue,  tibi  expendenda  propono ;  non  quia  alicujus 
pretii  sunt,  sed  ut  morem  geram  tuae  voluntati.    Statim 
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in  initio  autor  dicit,  super  lapsu  Adami  fundatam 
doctrinam  de  redemptione.  Equidem  certum  est,  lap- 
sum  Adami  h  doctnn^  de  redemptione  non  excludi ; 
attamen  et  propria  cujusque  nostrum  peccata  ab  eft 
secludenda  non  sunt.  Plurimorum  doctorum  sententia 
est,  Dominum  Jesum  nos  liber^sse  h  miseri4,  in  quam 
per  Adami  peccatum  incidimus,  et  in  eundem  felicitatia 
statum,  quem  in  Adamo  amisimus,  restituisse.  Ego 
puto  illos  exiliter  nimium  de  immenso  Christi  beneficio 
sentire,  ipsumque  ex  multis  peecatis,  ut  Apostolus, 
Rom.  y,  loquitur,  nos  libcrAsse,  et  ad  statum  multo 
feliciorem,  vitam  nempe  aetemam  in  ccelis  perduxisse. 
Huie  addo :  quod  ibidem  dicatur,  Adamum  per  pec* 
catum  amisisse  immortalitatem,  et  factum  essemortaiem. 
Si  immortal  itas  autori  huic  significet,  quod  Adamus  si 
non  pecc&sset,  moriturus  non  fuisset,  et  mortalitaSy 
quod  per  peccatum  necessitatem  moriendi  contraxerit ; 
verissimam  ejus  sententiam  judico.  Si  vero  immorta- 
litas,  ut  vox  ilia  proprie  sonat,  illi  significet  moriendi 
impossibilitatem,  non  recte  dici  puto  Adamum  fuisse 
crcatum  immortalem.  Ego  sententiam  meam  plenius 
explicui  in  theologia  me&  Christiana,  lib.  ii.  cap.  24fi 
Verum  base  immortalitas,  hoc  est,  immunitas  k  morte, 
alterius  plane  est  generis  quam  immortalitas  Dei :  sicut 
et  mortalitas,  sou  moriendi  potentia;  multum  difiert  k 
morte,  seu  moriendi  necessitate.  Quare  etiam  minus 
connnode  mihi  dictum  videtur,  p.  330,  quod  Adami 
immortalitas  sit  imago  Dei,  ad  quam  conditus  est :  et 
licet  concederetur,  dibi  immortalitatem  vocari  imagi* 
nem  Dei  i  non  tamen  exinde  sequeretur,  quando  Ada* 
mus  ad  imaginem  Dei  conditus  dUcitur,  illam  imaginem 
esse  immortalitatem  ;  non  enim  necesse  est,  omnia  quae 
alibi  scriptura  imagine  Dei  designat,  ea  comprehensa 
esse,  quando  hominem  ad  imaginem  Dei  conditum  dicit: 
suf&cit  eximiam  quandam  in  homine  esse  qualitatem, 
respectu  cujus  imaginem  Dei  referre  dici  possit.  Inter 
alia  loca  video,  p.  232,  citari  ad  Rom.  cap.  viii.  29i 
ubi  dicimur  a  Deo  pnpcogniti  et  pncdestinati  "  ut  simus 
conformes  imagini  filii  ejus,  ut  ipse  sit  primogenitus 
inter  multos  fratres.**  Putat  autor  ilia  imagine,  cui 
conformes  esse  debeinus,  designari  immortalitatem  et 
vitam  a'temam.     Ego  autem  non  tam  vitam  a5tenmin9 
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quam  modum  ad  yitam  artemam  perveniendi,  quo  fide- 
les  Christi  similes  esse  debent,  4iic  significan  credo, 
nimirum  per  cnicem  et  afflietiones :  quam  imaginem 
Dominus  discipulis  indicat,  Luc.  xxiv.  S6,  *'  nonne 
oportuit  Christum  ista  pati  atque  intrare  in  gloriam 
suam  ?"  Hanc  explicationem  totius  capitis  series  evin- 
cit :  jam  enim,  v.  I79  dixerat  *'  hffiredes  sumus  Dei, 
cohseredes  autem  Christi,  siquidem  cum  ipso  patimur, 
ut  una  cum  ipso  glorifieemur/'  E^ue  occasione  mul- 
tu»  est,  ut  ndeies  hortetpr  ad  crucem  et  afflietiones 
evangelii  causa  sustinendas,  inter  alia,  argumento  ^ 
voluntate  divina  petito,  quod  per  crucem  nos  ad  salutem 
▼elit  perducere :  et  ne  id  ipsis  absonum  videatur,  Deum, 
quos  diligit,  tot  dura  in  hoc  mundo  immittere,  exem- 
plum  illis  Christi  proponit,  cujus  imagini  ut  sint  con- 
formes.  Deus  eos  prsedestinavit,  et  consequenter  ad 
cnicem  ferendam  vocavit :  et  in  sequentibus  porro  os- 
tendit,  illas  afflietiones  non  posse  ipsos  separare  ab 
amore  Dei,  quo  ipsos  in  Christo  complectitur.  Hinc  et 
scriptura  passim  aliis  inculcat,  nos  glorise  Christi  fore 
consortes,  si  et  cum  ipso  crucem  sustinuerimus,  2  Tim. 
ii.  11,  12,  et  prseseitim,  Heb.  ii.  10.  "  Decebat  ut 
ipse,  propter  quem  sunt  omnia,  et  per  quern  sunt  omnia, 
multos  hlios  in  gloriam  adducendo,  principem  salutis 
ipsorum  j>er  afflietiones  consecraret."  .  Et  hoc  potissi- 
mum  argumento  fideles  ad  constantem  persecutionum 
tolerantiam  hortatur,  1  Pet.  iv.  12,  13,  Heb.  xii.  1, 2, 
3.  Hanc  credo  esse  imaginem  Christi,  cui  ut  confbnues 
simus  Deum  nos  praedestiuclsse  ait  apostolus,  Rom.  viii. 
9Qj  consentane^  iis  quae  leguntur  Act.  xiv.  22,  2  Tim. 
iii.  12,  Pag.  2  46,  ait  autor  sibi  non  occurrere,  quod  D. 
Jesus  ipse  sibi  tribuat  titulum  sacerdotis,  aut  mentionem 
faciat  uUius  rei,  quae  ad  sacerdotium  refertur.  Munusi 
Christi  sacerdotale  in  apostolorum  epistolis,  et  pi'secipue 
in  epistol4  ad  Hebraeos  nobis  plenius  esse  descriptum, 
manifestum  est ;  nee  negari  potest  D.  Jesum  nusquam 
in  evangeliis  sibi  sacerdotis  titulum  tribuere.  Attamen 
negandum  non  videtur,  quod  sibi  alicubi  actionem  sa- 
cerdotalem  tribuat :  diseite  enim  ait,  se  ^^  animani  suam 
}^rpof  drr)  w'oxxwy  daturum,"  Matth.  xx.  28.  Sangui- 
nem  suum  vocat  sanguincm  novi  "  fDederis,  qui  pro 
multis  efiundituTiin  remissionem  peccatonmi.''  Matth. 
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xxvi.  28.  Negare  non  possumus  hunc  esse  actum,  qui 
ad  sacerdotium  respectum  habet.  Quare  fortasae  pre- 
stitisset  id  pra^teriisse,  neque  hominibus  calumniandi 
occasionem  quaerentibus  quicquam  suppeditasse,  quod 
cum  specie  aliqua  carpere  posse  videatur.  Praeter  na^ 
in  tractatu  hoc,  qua^m  mihi  occurrere  videntur,  que 
vix  inter  se  conciliari  possunt,  nisi  forte  autor  mentem 
suam  plenius  explicet.  Pag.  IS,  ait,  Dum  Adam  pulsus 
sit^paradiso  terrestri,  omnisque  ejus  posteritas  ea  pn^ 
ter  nascatur  extra  hunc  deiiciarum  locum ;  inde  natu* 
raliter  sequi  debet,  omnes  homines  morituros,  et  in 
ffitemum  sub  potentia  mortis  mansuros,  atque  ita  pe« 
nitus  fore  perditos:  ex  eo  statu  autem  omnes  per 
Christum  hberatos  docet,  et  quidem  per  l^em  fidei, 
quam  postea  fuse  ostendit  evangelio  contineri.  Hsec 
meo  judicio  vere  dicuntur :  verum  non  satis  ca^o, 
quomodo  cum  his  bene  concilientur,  qua^  l^untur, 
pag.  250  et  266,  quod  qui  justi  sunt  non  indigent 
gratia,  sed  jus  habent  ad  arborem  vitas.  Illi  enim 
quatenus  Adami  postcri,  etiam  sub  potentia  mortis 
aetemum  mancre  debent :  quomodo  ergo  per  suam 
justitiam  jus  possunt  acquircre  ad  arborem  vitas,  ita  ut 
null^  gratis  indigeant  ?  cum  antea  docuerat,  omnes  ex 
illo  statu  necessarise  mortis  liberatos,  et  quidem  per 
legem  fidei :  unde  sequi  videtur,  liberationem  illam  non 
posse  fieri,  nisi  per  legem  fidei.  Ergo  non  per  perfectam 
legis  operumobedientiam :  nam  ^  miseria  liberaregratie 
es^  quam  lex  openim  excludit.    Tum  nee  cum  princi'* 

Sio  isto  commode  satis  conciliare  possum,  quod  autor 
icit,  qua  ratione  illi,  qui  de  Chnsto  nihil  quicquam 
inaudiverunt,  salvari  possint.  Si  enim  per  Adamum 
necessarian  ac  cetemas  morti  sunt  obnoxii,  h  qu4  per 
solam  legem  fidei  beneficio  Christi  liberentur,  non  viae* 
tur  illis  sufficere  posse,  quod  lumine  naturas  aliquas  fidei 
illius,  quod  Deus  sit  miscricors,  scintillas  habeant ;  sed 
per  illam  fidei  legem,  quam  Deus  salutis  obtinends 
conditioncm  statuit,  scrvari  debere  videntur.  Video 
doctores  systcmaticos  hie  multum  offendi :  atque  ideo 
neque  acquiesccre  illis  quinque  fructibus,quos  D.  Jesum 
adventu  suo  in  mundum  hominibus  contulisse  docet 
autor.  Ego  in  doctorum  systematicorum  gratiam  nihil 
in  veritatis  pnejudicium  docendum  judico ;  et  si  quid 
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nil  praster  rationem  carpant,  indimationem  eorum 
spemendam  censeo :  sed  consideranduni,  an  non  majus 
quid  dici  possit  et  oporteat,  quod  ipsis  licet  non  satis- 
raciat,  minus  tamen  fbrsan  o£Pendet,  et  meo  judicio 
plenius  rei  veritatem  exhibet.     Video  fruetus  quidem 
mdicari  prophetici  ac  regii  muneris  Christi,  nullos  vero 
sacerdotalis.     Quid  si  ergo  hie  addatur  muneris  sacer- 
dotalis  fruetus ;  quod  mundus  Deo  sit  reconciliatus, 
adeo  ut  nunc  per  Christum  omnibus  omnino  hominibus 
remedium  paratum  sit  h  miseria  suk  in  quam  occasione 
peccati  Adami,  propriisque  peccatis  inciderunt,  emer- 
gendi  et  salutem  setemam  consequendi  ?    Hoc  posito, 
puto  explicari  posse,  qusL  ratione,  salvis  principiis  ante 
positis,  li,  qui  de  Christo  nihil  ne  fando  quidem  audi- 
verunt,  per  Christum  salvari  possint.     Nempe  quod 
Deus  illis  qui  (ut  autor  hie  ait,  pag.  29@)  instinctu 
luminis  naturs  ad  gratiam  et  misericordiam  ejus  con- 
fiigiunty  delictorumque  resipiscentiam  agunt,  eorumque 
veniam  sunplices  petunt,  gratiam  per  Christum  impe- 
tratam  applicet,  ipsisque  propter  Christum  remissionem 
peccatorum  et  justitiam  imputet.  Atque  ita  beneficium, 
quod  ubi  Christus  praedicatus  est,  non  nisi  per  directam 
in  Christum  fidem  obtineri  potest,  illi  sine  direct^  in 
Christum,  ipsis  non  prsedicatum,  fide  consequantur  per 
gratiosam  imputationem  divinam ;  qui  favores  et  bene- 
ficia  sua  latius  extendere  potest,  quam  promissorum 
verba  ferunt :  ut  ita  omnium  salus  in  sacnficio  Christi 
propitiatorio  fundetur.     Puto  haec  non  multum  k  sen- 
tenti4  hujus  autoris  difierre,  et  iis,  quae  evangelio  con- 
tinentur,  consentanea  esse.    Ultimum  caput  per  omnia 
arajdector :  omnia  credenda  et  observanda  ut  salutem 
consequamur  evangeliis  et  actis  contineri,  credo ;  nul- 
lumque  novum  articulum  in  epistolis  apostolicis  super- 
addi :  quae  alii  novos  fidei  articulos  urgent,  non  novi 
aiticuli  sunt,  sed  aut  magis  dilucidae  articulorum  jam 
antea  traditorum  explanationes ;  aut  doctrinae  antea 
traditae  ab  objectionibus  praecipue  Judaeorum  vindica- 
tiones,  cujus  Ulustre  nobis  documentum  praebet  epistola 
ad  Romanes.     Haec  sunt  paucula  ilia,  quas  mihi  inter 
l^endum  occurrerunt,  quaeque  tibi  expendenda  pro* 
pcmo.     Fortasse  autoris  mentem  per  omnia  non  plene 
assecutus  sum.    Verum  exigua  haec  sunt,  et  extra 
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jHrincipalem  autoris  seopum,  quern  ai^inentis  ofinm 
exceptione  majoribus  eum  probasse  judico,  adeo  ut  me 
sibi  habeat  penitus  assentientem.  Imprimis  laudo^  quod 
tarn  candide  et  ingenue,  nee  minus  solide,  demonstiet 
resipiscentise  et  bonorum  operum  necessitatemi  et  per 
legem  fidei  non  penitus  esse  abolitam  l^em  opemin^ 
sed  mitigatam.  £go  illorum  hominum  theologiam  noa 
capio,  qui  fidcm,  quo  nobis  merita  Christi  applicamuB, 
etiam  ante  ullum  resipiscentise  actum,  nos  coram  Deo 
justificare  docent.  Hac  enim  persuasione  imbuti,  facile^ 
mediis  in  sceleribus,  homines  incauti  sibi  justitiam  et 
salutem  adscribunt,  modo  in  se  fiduciam  minime  vacil-* 
lantern  deprehendant.  £t  doctores  improvidi  banc 
temerariam  confidentiam  alunt,  dum  hominibus  impiis 
et  sceleratis,  modo  circa  vitas  finem  fiduciam  in  Chnsti 
meritis  firmam  profiteantur,  salutem  sine  ull&  hsesita- 
tione  addicere  non  verentur.  Hujus  generis  exemplum 
in  nostr4  civitate  recens,  quod  oblivione  obliteran  non 
debet,  commemorabo.  Praeterit^  aestate  ancilla  quie- 
dam,  ut  heri  sui  a^es  spoliare  posset,  noctu  eas  incen- 
dit.  Mortis  damnata  fidem  suam  in  Christi  meritis 
verbis  emphaticis,  coram  ministro  verbi  divini,  qui 
moriturae  adfuit,  prolixe  professa  est :  lUe  sccleratae 
non  tantum  indubiam  salutis  spem  fecit,  sed  et  postridie 
pro  concione  illius  fidem  prolixe  populo  commendavit, 
adeo  quidem,  ut  dicere  non  veritus  sit,  se,  sola  igno* 
minik  except^,  talem  sibi  vitas  exitum  optare ;  multis 
applaudentibus,  aliis  vero  (non  Remonstrantibus  modo, 
sed  et  contra-Remonstrantibus)  non  sine  indignatione 
talem  Encomiasten  cum  suo  encomio  reprehendentibus. 
Verum  tandem  manum  de  tabula.  Tu  pro  solitA  txA 
benevolentiA  prolixitati  mess  ignosces.  Vale,  vir  am- 
plissime,  mihique  semper  vencrande. 

Tui  amantissimus, 

Amstelod.  26  Martii^  1697.  P.  h  LiMBORCH. 


Philippo  (I  Limborch  Joa^ines  Lockcy  s.  p.  d. 

Vir  amplissime. 

Inter  negotia  publica  et  privatam  valetudinem  taiu 
|Kirum  mihi  conceditur  otii  literarii,  ut  sperem  diutur* 
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num  memn  silentiiim,  lum  ex  iimnmutfl  omnino  in  te 
volimtate  aut  amicitid  ortum,  tibi^  quae  tua  est  in  ami- 
cos  lenitas,  excusatum  fore.  An  tu  mihi  egove  tibi 
novistime  Uteras  dederim,  quaerere  nolo.  Satis  egomet 
mihi  culpandus  videor,  quod  tarn  diu  careo  fructu  sua- 
vissimae  tuas  consuetudinis,  et  magnus  mihi  dolendufr- 
que  in  curriculo  vitae  meas  hiatus  apparet,  qui  destitutus 
hterarum  inter  nos  commercio,  vacuus  ek  voluptate  fuit, 
qufie  maxima  cum  sit,  ex  benevolenti^  solum  mutuisque 
amicorum  sermonibus  percipitur.  Praeteritam  hyemem 
cura  infirmae  sanitatis  rure  totam  absumpsit ;  nisi  quod 
n^otia  nonnulla  importuna  subinde  irrepentia,  totum 
id,  quicquid  erat  temporis,  quod  amicis  destinayeram, 
invito  abriperent.  Adeo  ut  non  in  tuo  solum,  sed  et 
multorum  mihi  amicissimorum  aere  alieno  sim,  nee 
quomodo  me  redimam  scio,  si  tacitumitas  mea  nomine 
n^ligentiae  suspecta  sit.  Tu,  scio,  humanior  es  quam 
ut  eo  me  condemnari  velis  cnmine.  Quanquam  enim 
tardier  aliquando  mihi  in  respondendo  calamus,  animus 
tamefa  nunquam  deficit,  et  si  quando  hac  utor  libertate, 
erga  eos  solum  utor,  quibuscum  non  solummodo  vitam 
civilem,  sed  intimam  solidamque  amicitiam  mihi  colen- 
dam  propono,  quibus  multum  me  scio  debere,  et  quibus 
insuper  cupio  me  plurimum  debere.  Ego  nuj^r  Lon- 
dinum  profectus  post  octidui  incommodametanhelosam 
moram  praepropero  reditu  hue  me  recipere  coactus  sum. 
Haec  pulmonum  imbecillitas  me  brevi  spero  restituet 
pristine  otio.  Valetudinario  seni  quid  restat  prseter 
vota  pro  patri^?  Naturae  et  imbecillitati  cedendum  est. 
Hoc  mihi  si  concedatur,  libri  et  literae,  amicorumque 
intemipta  vel  impedita  commercia,  optima  ilia  senec- 
tutis  oblectamenta,  redibunt.  Quid  enim  in  republic!, 
literari^  agatur,  civili  implicate  vix  scire  vacat.  Apud 
nos  sane  disceptationibus  et  rixis  maximam  partem  im- 
penditur  scripturientium  atramentum.  Si  disputantium 
fervor  solo  veritatis  amore  accenderetur,  lau(£a,nda  esset 
litigantium  industria  et  contentio  \  sed  non  ita  semper 
tractantur  argumenta,  ut  ea  ad  veritatem  stabiliendam 
elucidandamve  quaesita,  credere  possis.  In  me&  de 
Intellectu  Humano  dissertatione  jam  tandem  aliquid 
repertum  est  non  ita  sanum,  idque  k  viris  baud  innmi 
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subsellii  reprehensiun.  Si  quid  e^  eoruin  argamentb 
edoctus  reprehensione  dignum  repeiirem,  gratus  agnoi- 
cerem,  et  naud  invitus  corrigerem.  Id  cum  non  nt, 
rationem  mihi  reddendam  censeo,  cur  non  mutaverim 
sententiam,  cum  nihil  reperiam  in  e4  k  veritate  alienum, 
Hasc  mea  defcnsio  aliquam  partem  pneteritas  hyemii, 
prout  tulit  valetudoy  occupatam  habuit.  Sed  quid  egfi 
te  moror  nostris  nugis  ?  Quid  tu  illic,  vosque  alii  atai- 
diis  utilioribus  intenti  agatis,  aveo  scire.  Nae  ^o  im- 
quus  officiorum  exactor,  si  k  te  fcstinatas  postulem 
literas  in  scribendo  ipse  tantus  cessator.  Verum  to 
scio  id  facies  ne  nimis  serio  mihi  irasci  videaris.  Vale, 
vir  optimci  et,  ut  facis,  me  ama, 

Tui  studiosissimum, 

J.  Locke. 

Gates,  4  Mar.  1696*7. 


Joanni  Locke  Philippus  a  Limborch,  s.  p.  D. 

Vir  amplissime, 

Mense  Martio  scripsi  tibi  cpistolam  satis  prolixam. 
Hac  aestate  cum  viris  aliquot  primariis  sermonem  de 
variis  habui :  inter  alia  incidit  sermo  de  tractatu,  de  quo, 
in  superioribus  meis,  judicium  meum  scripsi.  Omnes 
eum  summopere  laudabant.  Unus  vcro  titulum  sibi  non 
satis  placere  affirmabat ;  tanquam  nimis  exilem  pro  dig- 
nitate  materis,  qu83  toto  libro  tractatur.  Autoris  hujus 
longe  diversum  aiebat  fuisse  institutum  k  plerorumque 
scriptorum  consuetudine,  qui  exigui  pretii  libris  titulos 
magnificos  prasfigere  solent :  hunc  autem  libro  magni- 
fico  exilem  prsefixisse  titulum.  Oportuisse  titulum  ali- 
quatenus  respondisse  dignitati  operis,  ut  et  ille  posset 
lectores  allicere.  Alius  vir  (idem  qui  tibi  antehac  Sladum 
nostrum  commendatum  esse  voluit,  quod  tibi  soli  dictum 
velim)  se bis tractatum  ilium  perlcgisse  aiebat:  laudabat 
ilium  summopere,  autoremquefidei  Christiana? objectum, 
quodprsecipuum  totiuslibri  argumentum  est,  solidisaime 
probasse affirmabat;  unum desiderabat ;  nim.quodautor 
jam  statim  ab  initio  vulgarem  de  pcccato  originissenten- 
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tiom  rejecerit  ac  refutaverit,  potuisse  autorem,  intact4 
ill^  sententi^,  nihilominus  praecipuum  tractatus  sui 
argumentum  adstruere:  nunc  multos,  quorum  men- 
tibus  alte  sententia  ilia  incedit,  lecto  libn  initio,  ante- 
quam  ad  principale  ejus  ai^mentum  accedant,  oflfendi, 
atque  ita  prsejudicium  contra  autorem  concipere,  ut  se- 
^uentia  non  ek  animi  serenitate  quae  requiritur,  legant, 
aieque  alieniores  reddi :  cum  potius  ipsorum  benevo- 
lentia  captanda  fuisset,  ut  jumcio  integro  expendant 
sententiam,  veram  quidem,  sed  communi  theologorum 
appetitui  minus  consentaneam ;  qui  omnes  ferme  fidei 
cnristianse  aliquid  de  suo  admixtum  cupiunt ;  quasi  ea 
sue  coetui  peculiaris  sit,  et  alii  ab  illd.  excludantur.  Qui 
error  ut  ipsorum  animis  eruatur,  alliciendi  potius  sunt, 

2uam  assertione  alicujus  dogmatis  sibi  minus  probati 
lienandi.  Candide  tibi  scribo  quid  viri  hi  desidera- 
verint.  Hac  occasione,  ut  fieri  solet,  sermo  ad  alia  de- 
flexit,  et  quidem  quibus  argumentis  solidissime  unitas 
Dei  probetur.  Idem  ille  vir  primarius  affirmabat,  se 
argumenta  quaedam  irrefragabilia  requirere,  quibus  pro- 
betur Ens  iEtemum,  seu  per  se  existens,  seu  undiqua- 
aue  perfectum,  esse  tantum  unum.  Desiderabat  quae- 
oam  in  argumentis  Hugonis  Grotii,  libro  primo  de 
Veritate  Religionis  Christianas.  Addebat,  audivisse 
se  tractatum  tuum  de  Intellectu  Humano  in  linguam 
Gallicam  verti ;  multum  se  tribuere  judicio  tuo,  ac  sum- 
mopere  versionem  illam  desiderare.  Quassivit  ex  me, 
num  in  illo  tractatu  etiam  unitatem  Entis  k  se  exis- 
tentis  adstruxisses  ?  Ego  me  ignorare  respondi,  qui  trac- 
tatum, utpote  lingua  mihi  ignot^  conscriptum,  nun- 
quam  legerim.  Voluit  itaque  tibi  serio  per  me  com- 
mendari,  ut  si  in  tractatu  quo  qua^ionem  banc  in- 
tactam  reliqueris,  ill^us  adstructione  tractatum  augere 
velis,  unitatemque  Entis  independentis  solide  adstruere. 
Manifestum  videtur  Ens  independens,  quod  omnem  in 
se  complectitur  perfectionem,  unicum  tantum  esse: 
ille  tamen  hoc  ita  probari  cupiebat,  ut  argumentum 
nulla  parte  laboraret.  Ante  triduum  aurem  mihi  vel- 
licari  jussit,  et  k  me  quasri,  an  jam  ad  te  scripissem, 
et  aliquod  k  te  responsum  accepissem.  Non  credi- 
deram  ipsum  id  tam  enixe  voluisse ;  sed  quia  video  rem 
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hanc  ipsi  cordi  esse,  scriptianem  meant  ukeriiu  difi^ 
rendam  minime  statui.  Rogo,  si  id  negotia  tua  per- 
mittant,  ut  mihi  responsum  scribas,  quod  ipsi  pnelegere 
possim,  ita  tamen  temperate  tud.  scriptione,  ut  minime 
subolere  ipsi  possit,  me  tibi  ipsum  aliquatenus  indi- 
cSsse ;  posses  ita  respondere,  quasi  ego  tibi  scripserim, 
viros  Quosdam  eruditos  de  hac  materia  disserentes,  ex 
ipsis  aliquem,  qui  te  magni  sestimat,  de  ek  tuum  Yoiur 
isse  audire  judicium,  et  ut  quasstionem  hanc  in  tuo  de 
Intellectu  Humano  tractatu  expenderes  desiderAsae. 
Vides  quam  aperte  tecum  agam,  et  quid  ab  amiciti& 
tu4  expectare  ausim.  Hagam  Comitis  nuper  excurri ; 
salutavi  honoratissimum  Comitem  Pembrokiensem,  et 
per  integram  horam  varios  cum  ipso,  etiam  de  rebus 
theologicis,  sermones  habui.  Virum  in  tarn  excdA 
-dignitate  constitutum  tantum  in  rebus  sacris  stndium 
posuisse  summopere  miror.  Ita  sennonibus  ejus  affi- 
ciebar,  ut  vix  per  semihoram  ipsi  adfuisse  mihi  visos 
sim,  cum  tamen  ab  eo  digressus  integram  horam  esse 
elapsam  deprehenderim.  £go  viro  illi  excellendssimo 
longsevam  vitam  precor,  ut  regni  Anglicani  negotia  ip- 
sius  auspiciis  feliciter  administrentur  :  tibi  vero  valetu- 
dinem  prosperam,  ut  cogitata  tua  orbi  erudito  conmiu- 
nicare  possis.  Vale,  amplissime  vir,  et  salveat  pluri- 
mum  Domina  Masham.     Salutant  te  uxor  mea  et  filia. 

Tui  amantissimus, 

P.  k  LiMBoacH. 

AiDstelod.  8  Oct.  J  697. 


Lettre  de  Mr.  Locke  li  Mr.  Limborch. 

Monsieur, 

Si  mon  nom  est  venu  k  \k  connoissance  de  ees  ha- 
biles  gens  avcc  qui  vous  entretenez  quclquefois,  et  s'ils 
daignent  parler  de  mes  ecrits  dans  les  conversations 
que  vous  avez  avec  eux,  c'est  une  faveur  dont  je  vous 
suis  entierement  redevable.  La  bonne  opinion  que 
vous  avez  d'une  personne  que  vous  voulez  bien  ho- 
norer  de  v6tre  amiti^  les  a  preveniie  en  ma  faveur.    Je 


da 
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souhaiterois  que  mon  Essai  conoemant  PEntendement 
iut  ^crit  dans  une  langue  que  ces  excellens  homines 
pCissent  entendre,  car  par  le  jugement  ^xact  et  sincere 
qu'ils  porteroient  de  mon  ouvrage,  je  pourrois  compter 
surement  sur  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  vrai  ou  de  faux,  et  sur 
qu'il  peut  y  avoir  de  tolerable.  II  y  a  sept  ans  que  ce 
livre  a  ^t6  public.  La  premiere  et  la  seconde  6dition 
ont  e£l  le  bonheur  d'etre  generalement  bien  r6(ues : 
mais  la  dernier  n'a  pas  eii  le  mSme  avantage.  Apr^s 
un  silence  de  cinq  ou  six  ann^s  on  commence  d'y  d6- 
couvrir  je  ne  89ai  quelles  fautes  dont  on  ne  s'6toit  point 
apper9u  auparavant ;  et  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  singulier,  on 
retend  trouver  mati^re  ^  des  controversies  de  religion 
US  cet  ouvrage,  ou  je  n'ai  e&  dessein  de  traiter  que 
des  questions  de  pure  speculation  philosophique.  J'a- 
vois  resolu  de  faire  quelques  additions,  dont  j'ai  d^a 
compost  quelques-unes  qui  sont  assez  amples,  et  qui 
Euroient  pii  paroltre  en  leur  place  dans  la  quatri^e 
Edition  que  le  libraire  se  dispose  k  faire.  Et  j'aurois 
volontiers  satisfait  k  v6tre  desir,  ou  au  desir  d'aucun 
de  vos  amis  en  y  inserant  les  preuves  de  I'unite  de 
Dieu  qui  se  presentent  k  mon  esprit.  Car  je  suis  en- 
clin  k  croire  que  l'unit6  de  Dieu  peut  ^re  aussi  6vi- 
demment  d^montr^e  que  son  existence ;  et  qu'elle  peut 
£tre  6tablie  sur  des  preuves  qui  ne  laisseront  aucun  su- 
jet  d'en  douter.  Mais  j'aime  la  paix,  et  il  y  a  des  gens 
dans  le  monde  qui  aiment  si  fort  les  criailleries  et  les 
vaines  contestations,  que  je  doute  si  je  dois  leur  four- 
nir  de  nouveaux  sujets  de  dispute. 

Les  remarques  que  vous  me  dites  que  d'habiles 
gens  on  fait  sur  le  *'  Reasonableness  of  Christianity, 
&€•''  sont  sans  doute  fort  justes,  et  il  est  vrai  que  plu- 
aieurs  lecteurs  ont  6t6  choquez  de  certaines  pens^es 
qu'on  voit  au  commencement  de  ce  livre,  lesquelles 
ne  s'accordent  pas  tout-a-fait  avec  des  doctrines  com- 
mun6ment  revues.  Mais  sur  cela  je  suis  oblig6  de 
renvoyer  ces  messieurs  aux  deux  d6fenses  que  Pauteur 
a  fait  de  son  ouvrage.  Car  ayant  public  ce  petit  livre, 
comme  il  le  dit  lui-m£me,  principalement  ann  de  con- 
vaincre  ceux  qui  doutent  ae  la  religion  chr^tienne,  il 
semble  qu'il  k  h€  conduit  k  traiter  ces  mati^res  mal- 
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grh  lui ;  car  pour  rendre  son  livre  ut3e  aux  ddiistes,  3 
ne  pouYoit  point  se  taire  entieremcnt  sur  ces  articles, 
auxquels  ils  s'aheurtent  d^s  qu'ils  veulent  entrer  dans 
r^xamen  de  la  religion  chr£tienne.    Je  suis. 

Monsieur, 

Vdtre  tr^s-humble 

et  tr^s-ob^issant  serviteur, 

J.  Locus. 

Londres,  29  Oct.  1697. 

Vir  amplissime, 

Ne  mireris  quod  lingui  Gallicd  responsum  k  me  sit 
acceptissimis  tuis  Latinis,  8  hujus  mensis  niihi  scrip* 
tis,  liceat  mihi  me  tibi  excusare  et  negotionim  mm* 
titudine,  quas  otium  negat,  et  linguae  Latins  dissue* 
tudine,  quas  expedite  scribere  prohibet.  Hanc  meam 
epistolam  aliis  vel  prslcgendam  vel  monstrandam  ex 
tuis  colligo  :  virorum  praecellentium  censurse  styli  n^* 
ligenti^  me  objicere  minime  decorum  judicavi.  Quic- 
quid  enim  tua  vel  humanitas  vel  amicitia  in  me  excu- 
sare solet,  aliis  vel  nauseam  vel  certc  uon  condonandam 
molestiam  creare  potest.  Scripsi  igitur  quod  dicen* 
dum  habui  lingu4  vemacula  ^tiuatim,  Galloque  in 
suam  linguam  vertcndam  tradidi.  Ex  quo  cxorta  est 
inter  episcopum  Wigomienscm  (qui  me  quaesit^  causi 
aggressus  est)  et  me  disputatio,  gens  theologorum  to- 
gata  in  librum  meum  mire  excitatur,  laudataque  hac- 
tenus  dissertatio  ilia  tota  jam  scatet  erroribus  (vel  sal- 
tem  continet  latentia  errorum  vel  scepseos  funda- 
menta)  pia  doctorum  virorum  cura  nunc  demum  dete- 
gendis.  Ad  unitatem  Dei  quod  attinet,  Grotii,  fateor, 
in  loco  k  te  citato  argumenta  non  abunde  satisfaciunt. 
Putasne  tamen  quempiam,  qui  Deum  agnoscit,  posse 
dubitare  numen  illud  esse  unicum  ?  Ego  sane  nunquam 
dubitavi ;  etiamsi,  fateor,  mihi  ex  hac  occasione  o^ 
tandi  videtur  altius  aliquanto  elevandam  esse  mentem, 
et  k  communi  philosophandi  ratione  segregandam,  si 
quis  id  philosophice,  vel,  si  ita  dicam,  physice  probare 
velit ;  sed  hoc  tibi  soli  dictum  sit.  Uxorem  tuam  di- 
lectissimam  liberosque  officiosissime  saluto. 
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Joanm  Locke  PhiUppus  h  Limborch,  s.  p.  d. 

Vir  amplissime, 

Gratissimas  tuas  29  Octobris  scriptas  rectc  accepi, 
viroque  magnifico,  cujus  potissimum  rogatu  ad  te  scrip- 
si,  prselegi.  Res  ipsa,  de  qua  quseritur,  k  nemine  sano 
in  dubium  vocari  posse  vidctur ;  ipsa  enim  deitatis  notio 
unitatem  involvit,  nee  permittit,  ut  ilia  pluribus  com- 
munis credi  possit.  Quare,  me  judice,  nemo,  qui  at- 
tente  secum  considerate  quid  voce  Dei  intelligamus, 
pluritatem  Deorum  asserere  potest.  Quia  tamen  earn 
ab  ethnicis  asseri  videmus,  et  contra  eos  scripturae  au- 
toritate  pugnari  non  potest,  rationibus  h  naturd  petitis 
convincendi  sunt.  Quare  ejusmodi  requirit  arguments 
vir  magnificus,  quibus  solide  demonstretur  ens  inde- 
pendens  et  perfectum  unicum  tantum  esse  posse.  £x 
solide  adstructa  essentia^  divinse  unitate  porro  6cili 
negotio  omnia  attributa  divina,  nostrumque  tarn  erga 
Deum,  quam  proximum  officium,  deduci  posse  certissi- 
mus  est.  Cartesium  dicit  unitatem  illam  non  prob&sse, 
sed  prsesupposuisse.  Ipse  sibi  demonstrationem  scrip- 
sit,  sed  earn  aiebat  subtiliorem  esse.  £t  quia  multum 
tuo  tribuit  judicio,  tua  argumenta  avidissime  videre 
desiderat.  Praslegi  illi  epistolam  tuam :  gaudebat, 
quod  in  ei  affirmes  te  id  prasstare  posse :  tanto  enixius 
jam  argumenta  tua  desiderat.  Dolebat  tibi  litem  te- 
mere  motam :  quoniam  autem,  ne  fortasse  novis  litibus 
et  suspicionibus  pneter  tuam  intentionem  vel  minimam 
prasbeas  ansam,  publico  scripto  aigumenta  tua  proferre 
gravaris,  rogat  ut  ea  privatim  ad  me  scribas,  sub  pro- 
misso  silentii :  ille  haec  evulgare  minime  intendit,  sed 
ad  propriam  suam  instructionem,  et  in  veritate  confir- 
mationem  requirit.  Duobus  praeter  ilium  viris,  intim^ 
mihi  amicitiA  conjunctis,  qui  priori  nostras  conversationi 
interfuerunt,  D.  de  Hartoge  Fisci  HoUandici  advocato, 
et  D.  advocato  Van  den  £nde,  et  pneter  illos,  nulli 
omnino  mortalium  ea  communicabuntur,  nisi  fortasse 
et  D.  Qerico  ea  prael^  permittas,  quod  tui  arbitrii 
est,  ipso  enim  ignaro  hsc  omnia  ad  te  scribo.  Rem 
facturus  es  et  viro  maguifico  maximopere  gratam :  et 
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quod  fidis  solummodo  amicis,  et  quidem  paucis  adeo, 
concreditur,  cujusque  nullum  h,  me  cuiquam  apognu 
phum  dabitur,  id  dispalescere  non  potest.  Quinimo^ 
ut  tanto  honestius  apographum  denegare,  queam,  sua- 
serim  ut  id  in  epistol^  tua  enixe  h,  me  stipuleris.  Nolim 
^0  te  genti  togatse,  tanquam  scepseos  fundamenta 
jaeientem,  magis  suspectum  fieri:  plerosque  illonim 
alieno  judicio,  tanquam  nervis  alienis  mobile  lignum, 
pnecipites  in  laudem  ac  vituperium  immerentium  rm 
certus  sum.  Cum  tuas  legercm,  lepida  mihi  incimt 
ThomsD  Mori  in  su^  Utopia  fabella.  Refert  is,  cum 
Raphael  Hythlodijeus,  coram  Cardinale  Archiepiscopo 
Cantuariensi  doctissime  de  republic^  disseruisset,  legb 
quendam  peritum  commoto  capite,  et  labiis  distortil 
quicquid  dixerat  improbSsse;  ac  statim  omnes,  qui 
aderanty  pedibus  in  jurisperiti  illius  ivisse  sententiam. 
Cum  vero  Cardinalis  Hythlodaei  sententiam  probabat» 
mox  quae  ipso  narrante  contempserant  omnes,  eaden 
neminem  non  certatim  laudibus  esse  prosecutum. 
iSimile  quid  tractatui  tuo  evenit,  qui  antea  integro 
sexennio  communi  applauso  acceptus  fuit ;  nunc  insor- 
gente  contra  te  magni  nominis  episcopo,  totus  erroiibiu 
Bcatety  et  latentia  continet  scepseos  mndamenta.  Ita 
solet  theologorum  vulgus  non  ex  .suo  sed  alieno  sapere 
cerebro.  Verum  talium  judicio  epistola  tua  neqnam 
exponetur.  Quod  vero  linguae  Latinae  dissuetudioem 
prsptexis,  quae  expedite  scribere  prohibet,  plane  me  in 
ruborem  dedit.  Quale  itaque  tuum  de  me  judiciuai 
esse  censebo,  cujus  stylus  cum  tuo  comparatus  plane 
sordet  ?  Epistolie  tua?  omnes,  etiam  veloci  calamo  scrip 
tas,  sunt  non  tantum  purae  et  tersa?,  sed  et  vividas  ac 
elegantes :  quas  si  tibi  displiceant,  quid  de  meis  judicei 
non  difficile  mihi  est  coUigere.  Nihilominus  amicitii 
tui  fretus,  confidpter  quicquid  in  calamum  venit  tiU 
acribOy  benignitatis  tuae,  quas  defectus  meos  boni  con- 
sulere  novit,  plane  securus :  in  posterum  vero,  ai  el 
excusatione  uti  pergas,  timidiorem  me  in  scribendo 
fiu^es.  Excusationem  itaque  banc  minime  admitti 
piNRie  facile  Tides.  Si  vero  negotia  tua  tardius  nobii 
concedant  responsum,  nolhn  nimift  festinatione  grsvioia 
negligas,  sed  tempus  ad  scribendum  digas  minus  oo» 
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cujntum.  Qidcquid  et  quandocunque  scripaeris,  gr»- 
tissimum  erit :  interim  si  cito  des,  his  te  dedisse  gratus 
agnoscam.  Dedit  mihi  hebdomad^  proximi  elaps^  D. 
Clericus  tuiun,  de  Educatione  liberorum,  tractatum,  in 
linguam  Belgicam  versum ;  pro  quo  dono  magnifico 
summas  tibi  ago  ^ratias-  Uxor  et  filia  eum  attente 
l^unt :  ego,  ubi  illae  satiatae  fiierint,  iutegnim  quod 
ct  ipsis  commendo,  h,  capite  ad  calcem  perlegam^ 
Salutan  te  quam  officiosissime  jussit  vir  magnificus. 
Vale,  vir  amplissime. 

Tui  amantissimus, 

P.  k  LlMBORCH« 


Joanni  Locke  Philippus  d  Limborch,  s.  p.  d. 

Vir  amplissime, 

Hac  occasione  mitto  tibi  quaedam  ex  Paulo  Senrit& 
excerpta,  quae  Historia  Inquisitionis  iuseri  possunt. 
Ego  autores,  quos  nunc  evolvo,  majore  cum  applicatione 
ad  materiam  inquisitionis  lego,  quam  antehac,  et  si  quid, 
quod  ad  majorem  illius  illustrationem  facere  possit,  oc- 
currat,  illud  excerpere  soleo,  et  historiam  meam  locu- 
pletiorem  reddere.  Tu,  si  velis,  aliis  k  me  antehac  ad 
te  missis  et  hsec  adjungere  poteris.  Quae  mihi  ante 
triennium  ex  itinerario  Du  Mont  suppeditasti,  ea 
quanto  magis  considero,  tanto  magis  historian  mece 
inserenda judico.  Licet  enim  leges  pontificiae  secretum 
confessionis  revelari  vetent,  multa  tamen  in  favorem 
fidei  fiunt  legibus  prohibita  ;  quas  sancivisse  videntur 
eum  tantum  m  finem,  ut  simpliciores  iis  irretiti  facilius 
caperentur«  Itaque  non  tantum  inquisitionis  leges, 
aea  praecipue  gesta  acta  illius,  qua^  cum  legibus  saepis- 
sime  adversa  fronte  pugnant,  consideranda  censeo. 
Unum  hoc  expendi  meretur,  quod  Du  Mont  ait,  con- 
fessarios  Melitcnses  obligatos  esse  inquisitoribus  reve- 
lare  quicquid  ipsis  in  secreta  confessione  negotium  fidei 
spectans  confitentur  homines.  Secretas  illas  confes- 
siones  inquisitoribus  revelari  nullus  dubito  ;  legem  de 
ek  revelandd  extare  credere  vix  possum :  foitasse  con- 
fessariis  hoc  viva  voce  mandatur,  licet  nulla  hujusmodi 
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lex  extet.  Quibus  accedit,  quod  sit  homo  reformatiu, 
et  peregiinus,  qui  inter  per^rinandum  hoc  ex  qoo- 
rundam  incolarum  sermonibus  hausit;  quorum  rda- 
tiones  quandoque  valde  esse  incertas,  imo  falaas,  ex 
itinerariis,  quibus  Belgium  describitur,  saepius  ipse  de- 
prehendi.  Quare  considerandum,  quomodo  ejusmodi 
cavillationes  pontificiorum  solide  retundi  possint*  Qpifr 
quid  vero  hujus  sit,  digna  mihi  haec  narratio 


qus  historian  mead  inseratur,  si  scriptoris  alicujua  ponti- 
hciis  non  suspecti  autoritate  coniirmari  posset.  iSi  qur 
talia  tibi  inter  legendum  plura  occummt,  rogo  ut  et 
mihi  ea  impertiri  velis. 

Scripsi,  ante  duos  aut  tres  menses,  virum  quendam 
eximium  ai^umenta  tua  de  unitate  diving  videndi  desi- 
derio  teneri.  Ego  aperte  et  rotunde  tecum  agere  volui, 
et  quod  mihi  in  mandatis  datum  erat  celare  non  pctuL 
Noiui  ego  graviora  tua  negotia  interturbare,  aut  aliquid 
tibi  molestiae  creare.  Scio,  si  ab  animo  ac  n^otiis  tub 
impetrare  possis,  ai^umenta  tua  viro  magnifico  foit 
gratissima,  maximi  enim  et  acumen  et  judicium  tuum 
lacit.  Si  vero  negotia  tua  tempus  attentae  ejusmodi 
meditationi,  et  dimisiori  paulum  scriptioni  requisitum, 
tibi  non  concedant,  aut  aliquam  inde  tibi  forte  creandam 
molestiam  Yerearis(de  quo  tamente  securum  esse  jubeo) 
ego  k  te  monitus  viro  magnifico,  prout  potero,  te  ex- 
cusatum  reddam :  velim  tamen  eo  in  casu  excusationis 
rationes  k  te  mihi  suppeditari :  malim  autem,  ut,  si  sine 
incommodo,  aut  incommodi  metu  possis,  te  viro  my 
nifico  gratiam  banc  facere,  ut  materiam  h^nc,  quam 
jamdiu  animo  volvit,  tuk  operd  explanatiorem  hueit 
Vale,  vir  amplissime. 

Tui  amantissimus, 

9  P*  k  LiMBORCB. 

Amsielod.  11  Martii,  16)  (98 
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Joanm  Locke  Philippus  h  Lhnborch^  s.  p.  v. 

Vir  ampllssime, 

DoCTissiMAs  tuas  literas  SI  Februarii  datas  Martii 
21  die  recte  accepi.  Paucis  id.e^dem  die  Uteris  per 
filium  meum  tibi  tradendis  significavi.  Attente  tuas 
cum  p.  Clerico  relegi.  Ita  judicamus  argumentis  in- 
victia  te  unitatein  essentia^  divins  adstruxisse,  nihilque 
in  argumentatione  tu&  desiderari.  Verum  nondum  viro 
magnifico  eas  ostendendas  censuimus,  nisi  sententia  tusl 
proprius  explorat^.  Est  enim  aliquid  quod  mihi  impu- 
tandum  credo,  qui  viri  magnifici  mentem  non  plene  tibi 
aperuerini;  Quantum  ex  ipsius  sermonibus  percepi, 
agnoscit  ille  quidem  evidens  satis  esse,  unum  tantum 
hujus  universi  esse  rectorem :  sed  argumentum  desi- 
derata quo  probetur  ens,  cujus  existentia  est  necessaria, 
tantum  posse  esse  unum ;  et  quidem  ut  id  argumentum 
k  necessitate  existentiae  desumatur,  et  k  priori  (ut  in 
scholis  loquuntur)  non  k  posteriori  concludat,  hoc  est, 
ex  natur^  necessariae  existentise  probetur  earn  pluribus 
non  posse  esse  communem.  Narrabat  enim,  se  cum 
aliis  de  materia  hac  disserentem,  dixisse,  quod  si  tale 
ens  existat,  praster  Deum  unicum  k  quo  nos  depen- 
demus,  illud  ens  minime  nos  spectare,  quia  ab  eo  non 
dependemus ;  atque  hoc  nobis  suf&cere,  ut  Deum  unum 
toto  corde  amemus  et  colamus.  Sed  tum  disquirendum, 
an  tale  ens  necessario  existens  possit  esse,  praeter  Deum 
necessario  existentem,  k  quo  nos  dependemus.  Si  quid 
itaque,  ut  viri  magnifici  curiositati  plene  satisfiat,  ad-* 
dendum  putes,  illud  expectabo:  interim  literas  tuas 
solicite  asservabo,  ac  nuUi  ostendam.  Vale,  vir  am- 
plissime,  et  si  quid  in  toto  hoc  negotio  k  me  per  im* 
prudentiam  forte  peccatum  sit,  benignus  ignosce. 

Tui  amantissimus, 

1  P,  k  LlMBORCH^ 

Amstelod.  Kal.  Apr.  16)  (98 
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Lettre  de  Mr.  Locke  it  Mr.  Lhnhorck. 

Monsieur, 

La  question  que  vous  m'avez  propos^,  vient  de  k 
part  d'une  personne  d'un  ^nie  si  vaste,  et  d*utie[ti  pro- 
ibndc  capacity,  que  je  suis  confus  de  I'honneur  qu'ii 
me  fait  de  deferer  si  fort  k  mon  jugement  dans  une .oc- 
casion, ou  il  lui  seroit  plus  avantageux  et  plus  sure  de 
s'en  rapporter  k  lui-mSme.  Je  ne  BQti  quelle  opinion 
vous  avez  p{i  lui  donner  de  moi,  s^duit  par  ]'amitie  que 
vous  mc  portez  ;  mais  une  chose,  dont  je  suis  fort  asso- 
rt, c'est  que,  si  je  ne  consultois  que  ma  propre  reputa- 
tion, j'eviterois  d'exposer  mes  foibles  pens^  devant 
une  personne  d'un  si  grand  jugement,  et  que  je  ne  me 
hazarderois  pas  k  regarder  cet  article  comme  une  qo^ 
tion  ^  prouver :  bien  des  gens  ^tant  pent  ^re  d'avis 
qu'il  vaut  mieux  le  recevoir  en  quality  de  maxime,  paroe 
que,  selon  eux,  il  est  mieux  6tabli  sur  les  fondemens 
ordinaires,  que  si  I'on  tAchoit  de  Texpliquer  par  des  spe- 
culations et  des  raisonnemens  auxquels  tout  le  monde 
n'est  pas  accoutum^.  Mais  je  s^ai  que  la  personne,  par 
qui  je  crois  que  cette  question  vous  a  ete  propos^,  t 
I'esprit  autrement  toum^.  Sa  candeur  et  sa  probiti 
^galent  sa  science  et  ses  autres  grandes  qualitez.  S'il  ne 
trouve  pas  mes  raisons  assez  claires  ou  assez  convain- 
j(;antes,  il  ne  sera  pour  cela  port€  k  condamner  aussitdt 
mon  intention,  ni  k  mal  juger  de  moi  sous  pr^xte  que 
mes  preuves  ne  sont  pas  aussi  bonnes  qu'il  Pauroit 
souhait^.  Enfin,  moins  il  trouvera  de  satisfaction  dans 
mes  raisonnemens,  plus  il  sera  oblig^  de  me  pardonner, 
parce  que,  quelque  convaincu  que  je  sois  de  ma  foiblesse, 
je  n'ai  pas  laisse  d'ob^ir  k  ses  ordres.  J'ecris  done 
simplement  parce  que  vous  le  voulez  Pun  et  Pautre ; 
et  je  veux  bien.  Monsieur,  que  vous  fassiez  voir  s'il 
vous  plAit  ma  lettre  a  cet  excellent  homme,  et  aux 
autres  personnes,  qui  se  trouverent  dans  v6tre  con- 
ference. Mais  c*est  aux  conditions  suivantes :  La  pre- 
mit^re,  que  ces  Messieurs  me  promettront  de  m*  ap- 
prendre  librement  et  sincerement  leurs  pens^es  sur  ce 
qui  je  dis ;  la  seconde,  que  vous  ne  donnerez  aucune 
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copie  de  ee  que  je  vous  ^cris  k  qui  que  ee  soit,  mais 
que  vous  me  promettree  de  jetter  cette  lettre  au  feu 
quand  je  vous  prierai  de  la  faire.  A  quoi  je  serois 
bien  aise  que  vous  eussiez  la  bont6  d'ajouter  une  troi- 
si^e  condition,  c'est,  que  oes  Messieurs  me  feront 
Phonneur  de  me  communiquer  les  raisons  sur  lesquelle$ 
ils  ^tablissent  eux-m^mes  I'unit^  de  Dieu. 

La  question  dont  vous  me  parlez,  se  r^duit  k  ceci» 
**  Comment  Punit^  de  Dieu  pent  fetre  prouv^e  ?**  ou 
en  d'autres  termes,  '*  Comment  on  peut  prouver  qu'il 
n'y  a  qu'un  Dieu/* 

Pour  resoudre  cette  question  il  est  n^ssaire  de 
flcavoir,  avant  que  de  venir  aux  preuves  de  l'unit6-de 
Dieu,  ce  qu'on  entend  par  le  mot  de  Dieu.  L'id^e 
ordinaire,  et  k  ce  que  je  crois,  la  veritable  idee  qu'ont 
de  Dieu,  ceux  qui  reconnoissent  son  Existence,  c'est^ 
qu'il  est  '^  un  Etre  infini,  6temel,  incorporel,  et  tout 

5>arfait/'  Or  cette  id^e  une  fois  reconniie,  il  me  semble, 
brt  ais6  d'en  d^duire  l'unit6  de  Dieu.  En  effet  un 
6tre  qui  est  tout  parfait,  ou  pour  ainsi  dire,  parfaitement 
parfait,  ne  peut  £tre  qu'unique,  parce  qu'un  £tre  tout 
parfait  ne  Sj^auroit  manquer  d'aucun  des  attributs,  per- 
fections, ou  d6grez  des  perfections,  quMI  lui  importe 
plus  de  poss^der,  que  d'en  ^tre  priv6.  Car  autrement 
il  s'en  faudroit  d'autant  qu'il  ne  nit  enti^rement  parfait. 
Par  exemple,  avoir  du  pouvoir  est  une  plus  grande 
perfection  que  de  n'en  avoir  point ;  avoir  plus  de  pou* 
voir  est  une  plus  grande  perfection  que  d'en  avoir 
moins ;  et  avoir  tout  pouvoir  (ce  qui  est  ^tre  tout  puis- 
sant)  c'est  une  plus  grande  perfection  que  de  ne  Pavoir 
pas  tout.  Cela  pos<6 ;  deux  ^res  tout  puissans  sont 
mcompatibles ;  parce  qu'on  est  oblig6  de  supposer  que 
I'un  doit  vouloir  n^cessairement  ce  que  Pautre  veut;  et 
en  ce  cas-lc^,  Tun  des  deux,  dont  la  volont6  est  neces- 
sairement  d^ermin^e  par  la  volonte  de  Pautre,  n'est  pas 
librc,  et  n'a  pas,  par  cons^uent,  cette  perfection-la :  car 
il  est  mieux  d'etre  libre,  qub  d'etre  soumis  k  la  d6teri> 
mination  de  la  volenti  d'un  autre.     Que  s'ils  ne  sont 

rtous  deux  r^duits  k  la  necessity  de  vouloir  toiijours 
m£me  chose,  alors  Pun  p^ut  vouloir  faire  ce  que 
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Pautre  ne  voudroit  pas  qui  fut  fait,  auquel  cas  la  volont^ 
de  Tun  pr^vaudra  sur  la  volont6.  de  Tautre,  et  aiiui 
celui  des  deux,  dont  la  puissance  ne  sauroit  seconder 
la  volenti,  n'est  pas  tout-puissant ;  car  il  ne  pent  pai 
faire  autant  que  Vautre.  Done  Pun  des  deux  n'eat 
pas  tout-puissant.  Done  il  n'y  a,  ni  ne  sauroit  y  avoir 
deux  tout-puissans,  ni  par  consequent  deux  Dieux. 

Par  la  m^e  id^e  de  perfection  nous  venons  k  con- 
noitre,  que  Dieu  est  omniscient.  Or  dans  la  supposition 
de  deux  £tres  distincts,  qui  ont  un  pouvoir  et  une  vo- 
lont6  distincte,  c'est  une  imperfection  de  ne  pouvoir  pai 
cacher  ces  pensees  k  Pautre.  Mais  si  Pun  des  deux  cache 
ses  pensees  k  Pautre,  cet  autre  n'est  pas  omniscient,  car 
non  seulement  il  ne  connoit  pas  tout  ce  qui  peut  Itre 
connuy-mais  il  ne  connoit  pas  mSme  ce  qu'un  autre 
connoit. 

On  peut  dire  la  m^me  chose  de  la  toute-presence  de 
Dieu  :  il  vaut  mieux  qu'il  soit  par  tout  dans  Petendue 
infinie  de  Pespace,  que  d'etre  exclus  de  quelque  partie 
de  cet  cspace,  car  s'il  est  exclu  de  quelque  endroit,  il 
ne  peut  pas  y  operer,  ni  savoir  ce  qu'on  y  fait,  et  par 
consequent  il  n'est  ni  tout-puissant  ni  omniscient. 

Que  si  pour  aneantir  les  raisonnemens  que  je  viens  de 

faire,  on  ait  que  les  deux  Dieux  qu'on  suppose ;  ou  les 

deux  cent  mille  (car  par  la  meme  raison  qu'il  peut  y  en 

avoir  deux  il  y  en  peut  avoir  deux  millions,  parce  qu'on 

n'a  plus  aucim  moyen  d'en  limiter  le  nombre)  si  Pon 

oppose,  dis-je,  que  plusieurs  Dieux  ont  une  parfaite 

toute-puissance,  qui  soit  ^xactemcnt  la  m^me,  qu'ils  ont 

aussi  la  m^me  connoissance,  la  m£me  volonte,  et  qu'ils 

existent  ^galement  dans  le  m^me  lieu,  c'est  seulement 

multiplier  le  mSme  £tre,  mais  dans  le  fond6  et  dan  la 

verity  de  la  chose  on  ne  fait  que  r^uire  une  plurality 

suppos^e  k  une  veritable  unit6.    Car  de  supposer  deux 

6tres  intelligens,  qui  connoissent,  veulent,  et  font  inces- 

samment  la  mSme  chose,  et  qui  n'ont  pas  une  existence 

separ^e,  c'est  supposer  en  paroles  une  plurality  mais 

poser  effectivement  une  simple  unit^.   Car  Hre  ins^pa* 

rablement  uni  par  Pentendement,  par  la  volont^,  par 

Paction,  et  par  le  lieu  ;  c'est  f^tre  autant  uni  qu'un  6tre 

intelligent  peut-£tre  uni  k  lui  m£me,  et  par  consequent) 

supposer  que  la,  oil  il  y  a  une  telle  union,  iI  peut  y. 
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avcMT  deux  dtres,  c'est  suppoaer  une  diviaion  sans  divi- 
sion, et  line  chose  divis^e  d'avec  elle-m^e. 

Je  me  suis  hazarde  k  vous  ^crire  mes  reflexions  sur  ce 
sujet,.  comme  elles  se  sent  present^s  k  mon  esprit,  sans 
les  ranger  dans  un  certain  ordre  qui  pourroit  servir  peut- 
^tre  k  les  mettre  dans  un  plus  grand  jour,  si  on  leur 
donnmt  un  pen  plus  d'^tendue.  Mais  ceci  doit  paroitre 
devant  des  personnes  d'une  si  grand  penetration,  que  ce 
seroit  les  amuser  inutilement  que  developper  davantage 
mes  pens^es*  Telles  qu'elles  sent  je  vous  prie  de  m'en 
ecrire  v6tre  opinion  et  celle  de  ces  Messieurs,  affin  que 
selon  le  jugement  que  vous  en  ferez,  je  puisse,  pour  ma 
propru  satisfaction,  les  examiner  de  nouveau,  et  leur 
donner  plus  de  force  (ce  que  ma  mauvaise  sante  et  le  peu 
de  loisir  qui  me  reste,  ne  me  permettent  pas  de  faire 
presentement)  ou  bien  les  abandonner  tout-^  fait  comme 
ne  pouvant  ttre  d'aucun  usage.     Je  suis. 

Monsieur, 

V6tre  tr^s-humble 

et  trfes-obeissant  serviteur, 

J.  Locke. 

OiOes,  2  Aprils  1698. 


Joanni  Locke  PhiUppus  h  LimborcK  s«  p«  d. 

Vir  ampKssime, 

LiTERAS  tuas  postremas  recte  mihi  fuisse  traditas 
jam  intellexeris.  Statim  eas  viro  magnifico  prselegi : 
verum  quia  tunc  occupatior  erat,  aliud  designavit  tem- 
pus  magis  opportunum  prolixiori  coUoquio,  quod  mate- 
rise  gravitas  mereri  videtur.  Faucis  itaque  abhinc 
diebus  me  denuo  ad  se  vocavit ;  iterumque  epistolam 
tuam  l^mus,  Probat  argumenta  tua,  supposita  ilia, 
quam  adhibes,  Dei  definitione ;  ens  enim  undiquaque 
perfectum,  seu,  quod  eodem  redit,  omnes  in  se  com- 
plectens  perfectiones,  non  nisi  unum  esse  posse  mani- 
festum  est.  Verum  ille  quserit  argumentum,  non  ex 
definitione  Dei  desumptum,  sed  ex  ips4  ratione  naturali, 
et  per  quod  deducamur  in  definitionem  Dei.     Hac 
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nempe  methodo  instituit  demonstraticnOTi  susm.  LDs- 
tur  ens  astemum,  independens,  neoessitate  natuns  tUB 
existens^  et  sibi  ipsi  sumciens.  II.  Ens  tale  est  tantm 
unum,  et  plura  istiusmodi  entia  esse  nequeimt.  IIL 
Illud  ens,  quia  est  unicum,  omnes  in  se  compleetitiir 
perfectiones ;  atque  hoc  ens  est  Deus.     Primam  pro- 

Eositionem  ait  vir  ma^ificus  te  in  traotatu  tuo  de  Lstd* 
;ctu  Humano  egregie  abstruxisse,  iisdem  plane  afga- 
mentis,  quibus  ipse  in  demonstratione  su&  usus  est,,  adeo 
nt  suas  cogitationes  in  argumentatione  tuS.  expremaa  vi- 
derit   Tanto  enixius  secundam  propositionem  i  to  pro- 
batam  videre  desiderat :  qua  solide  probata,  tertia  nullo 
negotio  ex  duabus  prioribus  deduci  potest.    SecuBJam 
ait,  omnes  theologos  ac  philosophos,  quin  et  Ipaum 
Cartesium,  non  probare,  sed  pra^supponere.     Non  do- 
bito,  quin  mihi  omnem  suam  aigumentationem  commiiT 
nicaturus  sit ;  credo  autem  non  id  facturum,  antcquam 
tua  argumenta  viderit ;  ut  tuas  cogitationes,  quas  ipse 
es  meditatus,  cum  suis  conferre  possit.     Venim  nic 
ambigere  quis  possit,  an  non  propositionum  haru.m  ordo. 
mutari,  et  quse  nunc  secunda  est,  tertia,  et  quas  nunc 
tertia  est,  secunda  esse  debeat :  hoc  est,  an  non,  quando 
probatum  est,  dan  ens  sternum,  independens,  sibi  ipsi 
sufficiens,  exinde  possit  porro  probari,  illud  in  se  omnes 
complecti    perfectiones ;    quia  fieri  nequit,    ut   enti 
a?temo,  independenti,  sibique  sufficient!  uUa  perfectio 
desit :  atque  ita  probato,  ens  illud  omnes  in  se  com- 
plecti perfectiones,  porro  inferatur  illud  ens  tantum 
esse  unum.     Verum  huic  methodo  haec  objicitur  diffi- 
cultas,  quod  deprehcndamus  esse  duas  naturas  toti 
essentia  diversas  (loquor  terminis  eorum,  qui  banc 
movent  difficultatem)  cogitationem  et  extensionem: 
supposito  dari  cogitationem  setemam,  et  independent* 
tem,  ^  qua  ego  dependeo,  statuere  quis  possit  etiam 
esse  extensionem  sen  materiam  setemam  sibi  ipsi  suf- 
ficientem,  et  a  c(^tatione  aetem^  minime  dependen- 
tem  ?  sic  statuerentur  duo  entia  setema ;  et  tamen  ex 
positione  materise  astemse  et  independentis  minime  se« 
cueretur,  earn  in  se  complecti  omnes  perfectiones 
Quare  primo  probandum  videtur,  ens  eetemum  et  in- 
dependens  esse  tantum  unum,  antequapi  pmnes  in  4ie 
complecti  perfectiones  probari  possit. 
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Quod  ei  secunda  propositio,  ens  independens  esse 
tantum  unurn^  non  possit  probori,  nihil  religioni,  sea 
necesfiitati  ens  illud  unice  colendi,  decedere  videtur : 
quia  ego  totus  ab  illo  uno  ente,  quod  me  produxit,  de» 
pendeo :  illi  ergo  soli  sum  obligatus,  illud  ex  toto  corde, 
tot4  anim&  diligere,  illiusque  prseceptis  per  omnia  obe- 
dire  debeo.  Si  prster  illud  ens  aliud  forte  existat,  quia 
ab  eo  non  dependeo,  illud  neutiquam  me  spectat,  neque 
ego  ullam  ad  id  relationem  habeo,  neque  id  ullam  in 
tne  operationem  exserere  potest.  Imo  neutrum  horum 
entium  de  altero  ullam  notitiam  habere,  aut  ullam  in 
altenun  operationem  edere  posset.  Quoniam  enim 
aibi  ipsi  est  sufficiens,  ergo  nee  per  alterius  positionem, 
aist  remotionem,  ullam  acquirere  potest  majorem  per- 
fecdoneniy  aut  de  sud  perfectione  ^uiequam  amittere ; 
alias  Bibi  non  esset  suMciens.  Lacet  itaque  veritatis 
aemttafcori  summopere  gratum  sit»  evidenter  demon- 
atrare  posse,  ens  mdependens  esse  tantum  unum :  si 
tamen  forte  contingat,  illud  evidenter  demonstrari  non 
posse,  nihil  tamen  religionis  necessitati  et  perfectioni 
propterea  decessunmi  videtur,  quoniam  ens,  k  quo  ^o 
dependeo,  est  tantum  unum.  Hsbc  fuit  sermonum  viri 
lifici  summa,  quantum  ego  mentem  ejus  percepi. 
argumentationis  tuae  nlum,  in  tractatu  tuo  de 
InteFlectu  Humano,  non  legi.  Prob^e  te,  ens  aliquod 
esse  k  quo  dependes,  illudque  ens  esse  astemum  et  sibi 
ipsi  sufficiens,  nullus  dubito.  Argumentum,  quo  id 
probatur,  evidens  est  et  clarum.  Verum,  an  ibidem 
probaveris,  te  ab  uno  ente  tantum  dependere,  neque 
fieri  posse  ut  k  pluribus  dependeas,  ignoro.  Argu- 
mentatio  viri  magnifici  quidem  infert,  me  ab  ente 
stemo  dependere :  sed  nondum  vidi  ab  ipso  probatum 
ab  uno  tantum  ente  me  dependere :  quod  tamen  ^pectat 
primam  propositionem.  Nam  in  secund^  ponitur, 
prster  illud  ens  setemum  a  quo  ego  dependeo,  aliud 
nullum  esse  ens  aetemum.  Itaque  similiter  hie  prae- 
supponi  videtur,  me  ab  uno  tantum  ente  depenoere, 
sakem  id  nondum  distincte  probatum  audivi:  quod 
tamen  primo  probandum  videtur,  antequam  ad  proba- 
tionem  propositionis  secundse  procedatur.  Tum  et 
^piciendum,  an  quidem  ratio  permittat,  suppeni  ma* 
t&nsm  adtemam  ac  sibi  sufficientem  j  si  enim  ens  sibi 
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siifficiens  et  cetemum,  necessario  sit  omni  modo  per- 
fectum ;  sequitur,  materiam,  quae  iners  est  substantia, 
omni  motu  ac  vitft  destitute,  non  posse  concipi  asternaa 
ac  sibi  sufficientem. 

Voluit  vir  magnifieus,  ut  tibi  distinctius,  qualem  de- 
sideret  probationeniy  prscscriberem  :  verbis  suis  te  quam 
officiosissime  salutari  jussit ;  pro  suscepto  in  sui  gratiam 
labore  gratias  agit :  dolet  valetudinem  tuam  afflictam ; 
et  si  ea  minus  permittat  subtilioribus  indulgere  cogita- 
tionibus,  minime  cupit  ut  te  fatiges  meditationibus,  tibi 
ob  valetudinem  afflictiorem  molestis,  aut  valetudini 
noxiis.  Precatur  interim  tibi  valetudinem  firmam  ae 
v^etam ;  et  si  ea  permittat,  ut  de  propositione  seom- 
dS,  prout  nunc  k  me  ex  mente  illius  proposita  est,  jo- 
dicium  tuum  scribas,  rem  facies  ipsi  gratissimam.  l^i 
ipse  judicabis  de  illius  methodo,  et  quid  rescribendum 
sit.  Hoc  unum  addo,  ipsum,  lectd  tu&  epistold,  nullum 
illius  ap<^raphum  petiisse  ;  sed  conditionibus,  quas  sti- 
pularis,  acquievisse :  et  si  petiisset,  ego  modeste  ne- 
g&ssem ;  verum  e&  est  humanitate,  ut  hoc  ^  me  flagi* 
tare  noluerit.  Verum  tandem  tempus  est  manum  de 
tabida  toUere.     Vale,  vir  amplissime. 

Tui  amantissimus, 

P.  k  LiMBORCH. 
Amstelod.  ]  6  Maii»  1698. 


Lettre  de  Mr.  Locke  h  Mr.  Limborch. 

Monsieur, 

Si  ma  sante  ne  me  permettoit  pas  de  satisfaire  com- 
mod^ment  I'envie  que  j'ai  d'6x^cuter  les  ordres  de 
ce  grand  homme  qui  re^oit  si  favorablement  mes  re- 
flections, toutes  m^diocres  qu'elles  sont,  il  est  pourtant 
vrai  que  je  ne  saurois  la  sacrifier  pour  une  meilleure 
occasion  que  celle  qui  me  porte  k  examiner  la  sujet  ok 
il  m'a  engag6,  et  qui  me  rournit  le  moyen  de  lui  faire 
voir  combien  je  suis  pret  k  lui  ob£ir.  Mais  je  ne  pr^ns 
pas  qu'en  cette  rencontre  il  me  soit  oblig^  d'un  tel  sacri- 
fice ;  car  si  je  ne  hazarde  point  ma  reputation  aupr^  de 
lui,  je  suis  fort  assur^  aue  ma  sant6  ne  sera  point  int^- 
ess^  par  ce  que  je  vais  ecrire.  Ayant  k  faire  a  un  homme 
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qui  raisonne  si  nettement,  et  qui  a  si  bien  approfbndi 
cette  mati^re,  je  n'aurai  pas  b^oin  de  parler  beaucoup 
pour  me  faire  entendre.  Son  extreme  penetration  lui 
fera  sentir  d'abord  le  fondement  de  la  preuve  que  je 
vais  proposer,  de  sorte  que,  sans  qu'il  soit  n^cessaire 
que  je  m'engage  dans  de  longues  deductions,  il  pourra 
juger  si  elle  est  bien  ou  mal  fondle. 

Je  ne  puis  m'emp^cher  de  remarquer  I'exactitude  de 
son  jugement  par  rapport  k  Tordre  qu'il  a  donn6  k  ses 
propositions,  et  il  est  vrai  comme  il  I'a  fort  bien  re- 
marqu^y  qu'en  mettant  la  troisi^e  k  la  place  de  la 
seconde,  les  Th^ologiens,  les  Philosophes,  et  Descartes 
lui*mSme,  supposent  Punit6  de  Dieu,  sans  la  prouver. 

Si  par  la  question  qui  roe  iuit  d'abord  prmos^, 
j'eusse  compris,  comme  je  fais  pres^itement,  quel  ^it 
le  but  de  cet  habile  homme,  je  n'aurois  pas  envoy6  la 
T^ponse  que  je  vous  ai  envoy^,  mais  une  beaucoup  plus 
eourte  et  plus  conforme  a  Tordre  de  la  nature  et  de  la 
raisony  oii  cbaque  chose  paroit  dans  son  meilleur  jour. 

Je  crois  que  quicunque  r6fl6chira  sur  soi-m£me,  con- 
noltra  6videmment  sans  en  pouvoir  douter  le  moins  du 
monde,  qu'il  y  a  eft  de  toute  6temit6  un  ttre  intelligent. 
Je  crois  encore  qu'il  est  Evident  k  tout  homme  qui 
pense,  qu'il  y  a  aussi  un  £tre  infini.  Or  je  dis  qu'il  ne 
pent  y  avoir  qu'un  6tre  infini,  et  que  cet  Hre  infini 
doit  ^re  aussi  retre  ^mel ;  parce  que,  ce  qui  est  in- 
fini doit  avoir  h€  infini  de  toute  6temit6,  car  aucuns 
additions  faites  dans  le  tems,  ne  sauroient  rendre  une 
chose  infinie,  si  elle  ne  Test  pas  en  elle  m£me,  et  par 
elle-m^e,  de  toute  ^temit^.  Telle  ^nt  la  nature 
de  rinfini,  qu'on  n'en  peut  rien  6ter,  et  qu'on  n'y  peut 
rien  ajouter.  D'oii  il  s'ensuit,  que  I'infmi  ne  sauroit 
fttre  s^par^  en  plus  d'un,  ni  Hre  qu'un. 

C'est-la,  selon  moi,  une  preuve  k  priori,  que  I'^re 
^mel  independant  n'est  qu'un ;  et  si  nous  y  joignons 
rid6e  de  toutes  les  perfections  possibles,  nous  avons 
alors  Pid6e  d'un  Dieu  ^temel,  mfini,  omniscient,  et 
tout-puissant,  &c. 

Si  ce  raisonnement  s'aocorde  avec  les  notions  de  Tex- 
cellent  homme,  qui  doit  le  voir,  j'en  serai  extreme- 
ment  satisfiut.  £t  s'il  ne  s'en  aceommode  pas,  je  re- 
garderai  comme  une  grande  fistveur  s'il  veut  bien  me 
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communiquer  sa  preuve,  que  je  tiendrai  secrete,  oa  qnft 
je  communiquerai  comme  venant  de  sa  part,  selon  qu'il 
le  jugera  k  propos.  Je  vous  prie  de  I'assurer  de  met 
tr^humbles  respects.    Je  suis,  &c.  J.  Loess, 

Gates,  21  Mail,  1698. 


Joanni  Locke  PhiUppus  d  Limborch,  s.  p.  d. 

Vir  amplissime, 

ViRO  magnifico  postremas  tuas  ostendi ;  illo  pro  la- 
bore  rogatu  suo  ^te  suscepto  maximas  agit  gratias :  non 
tamen  in  tua  argumentatione  acquiescit.  Methodiis 
illius  primo  loco  probat,  dari  ens  aliquod  per  se  existens 
ac  sibi  sufficiens :  deinde,  illud  ens  esse  tantum  unum : 
tertio,  illud  ens  in  se  complecti  omnes  perfectiones,  ae 
proinde  esse  Deunu  Tu  vero  in  tu4  argumentatione 
prsesupponis,  omni  homini  attente  meditanti,  eridens 
esse  dari  ens  infinitum,  cui  nihil  addi  aut  demi  potest, 
atque  id  idem  ipsi  est  ac  supponere,  dari  ens  undequa- 
que  perfectum :  quae  est  tertia  ipsius  thesis ;  adeo  ut  ex 
praesupposita  illius  thesi  tertia  probes  secundam :  cum 
secunda  prius  probari  debeat,  antiquam  ex  ill&  possit 
concludere  tertii.  Haec  fuit  causa  cur  ego  tibi  cona- 
derandum  dederim,  an  non  ordo  illius  mutari  debett, 
et  quse  illius  tertia  est  non  debeat  esse  secunda  thesis : 
verum  ut  argumentatio  procedat,  non  deberet  ea  thesis 
prsesupponi,  sed  ex  prima  thesi  probari :  aut  si  ilUus 
methodus  placeat,  deberet  prius  ex  eo,  quod  sit  ens 
astemum  ac  sibi  sufficiens,  probari  illud  esse  unum  ;  et 
hoc  probato  porro  exinde  deduci  illud  esse  infinitum, 
seu  undequaque  perfectum.  Argumentationem  suam 
mihi  nondum  communicavit :  an  communicaturus  sit, 
valde  dubito.  Idem  ipsum  qui  te  scrupulus  retinet : 
metuit  iniquas  theologorum  censuras,  qui  omnia  h 
schola  sua  non  hausta,  atro  carbone  notare,  ac  infami 
exosissimarum  hsresium  nomenclatura  traducere  so* 
lent.  Tentabo  tamen,  an  prolixiore*colloquio,  quod 
mecum  instituerevelle  dixit,  aliquatenus  elicere  possim, 
quod  scripto  tradere  gravatun  Vale,  vir  amplissime, 
Tui  amantissimus,  P.  k  Limborch. 

AMtdod.  Cal.  Jul.  1698. 
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JbnMil  Locke  ThtSppus  A  Limborch,  b.  p.  d. 

Vir  amplissime, 

IV>8T  oltimum  meum  cum  viro  magoifico  colloqukim 
nulla  ipsum  conveniendi  occasio  fuit :  aliquandiu  febri- 
Gul4  laboraTit*  Colloquium  habui  cum  quodam  illius 
amico,  qui  inter  alia  dixit,  minime  sibi  probari  magn^- 
fici  argumentationem,  qu&  contendit,  si  supponamus 
dan  cc^tationem,  perse  existentem,  et  praeterea  exten- 
sionem,  seu  materiam,  quod  neutra  ullam  alterius  possit 
habere  cognitionem :  extensionem  quidem  (aiebat)  nuU 
lam  habituram  cognitionem  cogitationis ;  fieri  autem 
non  posse,  quincogitatio  cognitionem  sithabitura  exten- 
sionis :  quia  cum  cogitatio  per  se  existat,  sibique  sit  mt^ 
ficiens,  etiam  est  infinita ;  ac  proinde  vi  infinite  suce  cc 

S'tationis  necessario  cc^oscit  extensionem  existentem. 
»d  cum  regererem,  irirum  mi^ificcim  improbare  me*- 
thodum,  qua  enti  per  se  existentd  sibique  sufficieirtt 

Srobantur  inesse  alia  attributa,  anteqiiam  probatom  sit 
lud  esse  tantum  unicum ;  re^ondebat  necessario  de 
tali  ente  ddbere  affirmari  illud  esse  infinitum,  sed  ift 
sua  natur&;  cogitationem  quidem  esse  infinitss  scientiae; 
matertam  infinite  extensionis,  si  quidem  per  se  existat. 
Sed  inde  sequi  coUigebam,  etiam  alia  attributa  posse 
probari :  probata  enim  infinitate  etiam  probari  posse 
alia  illi  inesse,  sine  quibus  infinitas  concipi  nequit. 
Quod  non  negavit.     Atque  ita  mecum  sentire  ^deba^ 
tur  unitatem  ejusmodi  entis  tali  methodo  frustra  qusen, 
sed  oporterethisinsecmidam  esse  tertiam.  Crediaerim 
ego  virum  magnificum  banc  sibi  investigandse  veritati 
praescripsisse  methodum,  et  cum  ipse,  quae  sibi  satisfa- 
ciant,  argumenta  invenire  nequeat,  ea  apud  alio«  quae- 
rere.     Difficile  mihi  videtur  probatu,  ens  necessitate 
natursB  suae  existens  esse  tantum  unum,  anteqiiam  ex 
necessario  existentiO,  alia,  quae  earn  necessario  comi' 
tantur,  attributa  deduxeris.     Si  vir  magnificus  ea  ha- 
beat,  operas  pretium  foret  ea  erudito  orbi  communicare. 
Nuper  professor  Vander  Weeyen  tractatulunt  quen- 
dam  Rittai^liae  edidit,  illique  prolixam  ac  virulen- 
tain  contra  D.  Clericum  prsenxit  prsfationem,  quO  ex- 
plicationem  initii  evangelii  Joannis  ^D.  Clerico  editam, 
refutare  conatur.     Ego  aequitatem  et  judicium  in  illo 
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scripto  desidero.  In  fine  etiam  contra  me  inrargit, 
yerum  paucis,  quia  inTheoIo^i^  med  Christian^  scripu, 
Burmannum  pleraque,  quffi  m  sxxi  Synopsi  Theologis 
habet  de  omnipotentia  divinS,  descripsisse  ex  SpinosB 
Cogitatis  Metaphysicis.  lUe  non  negat,  sed  contendit 
Burmannum  propterea  non  esse  Spinosistam,  quod  egjn 
nusquam  scrips!.  Neuter  nostr{^m  tarn  inepto  scriptori 
quicquam  reponet.  Dedi  ante  paucas  nebdomadu 
N.  N.  literas  ad  te  perferendas ;  verum  ille  adhuc  Ro- 
terodami  commoratur :  vir  est  eruditus  et  moribus  pro- 
batis.  Non  tu  ex  eorum  es  genere,  qui  viri,  non  per 
omnia  tecum  in  religione  sentientis,  alioquium  horreai. 
Ille  quando  advenerit,  de  statu  nostro  plura.  dicere  po- 
tent. Hac  hebdomada  D.  Guenellonus  me  tuis  venHi 
salutavit^  quodque  postremis  meis  Uteris  nondum  re- 
roonderis  excusavit.  Gratissimse  mihi  semper  sunt 
litersB  tuae,  et  quanto  crebriores  tanto  gratiores ;  sed 
non  sum  importunus  adeo  exactor,  ut  cum  melionun 
laborum  dispendio  eas  ^  te  flagitem.  Scio  responsi 
tarditatem  non  oblivioni  mei,  sed  n^tiis,  quibus  ob- 
rueris,  adscribendam*  Spem  fecit  Guenellonus  non- 
nullam  profectionis  tuas  instante  hyeme  in  Galliam,  et 
reditus  tui  in  Angliam  per  HoIIandiam  nostram.  Si 
id  coniirmandaB  vdetudini  inservire  queat,  opto  summit 
votisy  ut  iter  hoc  perficias,  ut  tui  post  tam  diutumam 
absentiam  videndi  et  amplectendi,  et  fortasse  ultimiim 
valedicendi  occasio  detun     Vale. 

Tui  amantissimus, 

AniBtetod.  12  Sept.  1698.  P«  ^  LiMBORCH. 


Philippo  d  Limborch  Joannes  Locke^  s.  p.  d. 

Vir  ampIissimCy  Lond.  4  Octob.  1698. 

Rouo  ut  magnificum  virum  meo  nomine  adeas,  di* 
casque  me  magnopere  rogare  ut  suam  metliodum,  qu& 
unitatcm  entis  per  se  existentis  sibique  sufficientis  ad- 
struit^  mihi  indicare  velit :  quandoquidem  mea  e&  de 
re  argumentandi  ratio  ipsi  non  penitus  satisfaciat. 
NoUem  ego  in  re  tanti  momenti,  falso  vel  fallaci  in- 
nixus  fundamento,  mihimet  imponere.  Si  quid  stabi- 
lius,  si  quid  rectius  noverit,  ut  candidus  impertiri  velit. 
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rogito.  Si  tectum,  si  tacitinn  velit,  pro  mc  nico- 
mtio  spondcas.    Sin  tantum  bcneficium  orbi  non 
;ty  in  proxima,  quas  jam  instat,  libri  mei  cdi- 
Mdam  faciam,  agnito,  si  libet,  vel  velato  .auctorc. 
manorum,  quam  in   epistolA    tuj\    reperio  o- 
formulam,  nullatcnus  capio.     Quid  enim  sibi 
Dgitatio  infinita,  plane  me  fugit.     Nullo  enim 
nihi  in  animum  inducere  possum  cogitationem 
existerc,  sed  rem,  vel  substantiam,  cogitantem, 
B  esse,  de  qua  affirmari  possit  esse  vel  linitam  vel 
jn.     Qui  alitcr  loqui  amant,  nescio  quid  obscuri 
idulenti  sub  tarn  dubi^  locutione  continere  mihi 
ir,  et  omnia  tcncbris  involvere  :  vel  saltem  quod 
it  clare  et  dilucide  enuntiare  non  audei*e,  fa- 
nimium  hypothesi  non  undique  sanas.     Sed  de 
rsan  alias,  quando  majus  suppetet  otiura. 
id  de  protbssore  Vander|Weeyen  scribis  non  rai- 
[stius  farinas  homines  sic  solent,  nee  aliter  pos- 
recte  facitis  quod  negligitis. 
iras  tuas,  quae  Roterodami  hajrcnt,  avide  expecto, 
m  ilium  cui  eas  ad  me  peri erendas  tradidisti.    Ex 
Qimendatione  mihi  erit  gratissimus.     Viros  pro- 
tend os  colcndosque  semper  existimavi.     Igno- 
ilii  mcis  erroribus ;  nemini  propter  opinionum 
tatem  bellum  indico,  ignarus  ego  et  fallibilis  ho- 
3.     Evangelicus  sum  ego  christianus,  non  pa- 

:msque  scripseram  die  supra  notato,  quo  autem 
istolam  banc  finiri  pcrmissum  est,  infra  videbis. 
)d  velim  cum  me  christianum  Evangelicum,  vel 
is  orthodoxum,  non  papistam  dico,  paucis  accipe. 
christiani  nominis  professores  duas  ego  tantum 
10  classes,  evangelicos  et  papistas.  Hos,  qui  tan- 
infallibiles  dominium  sibi  arrogant  in  aliorum 
sntias :  illos,  qui  quoerentes  unice  veritatem, 
Jt  sibi  et  aliis,  argumentis  solum  rationibusque 
sam  volunt ;  aliorum  erroribus  feciles,  sua?  im- 
tatis  baud  immemores :  veniam  fragilitati  et  ig- 
iae  humana*  dantes  petentesquc  vicissim: 
ems  jam  ingravescens  et  puhnonibus  meis  infesta 
m  urbc  expellet ;  et  abitum  suadet  invti^ens 
.  x.  G 
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tussis  ct  anhclitus.  Iter  in  Galliam  dudum  propositnm 
languescerc  videtur  :  quid  fiet  nescio,  ubicunque  fuero 
totus  ubique  tiius  sum*  Saluto  uxorcm  tuam  optimam 
liberosque  amicosque  nostros  communes,  VeenioSi 
Guenellones,  Clericos.  Accepi  nuper  a  D**  Gue- 
nellone  epistolam,  3  Octobris  datam,  pro  qu<\  nunc  per 
te  gratias  reddere  cupio,  ipsi  prima  datA.  occasione  le- 
sponsurus.     Vale,  vir  amicissime,  et  me  ama 

Tui  amantissimum,  J.  Locke. 

18  Octob. 

Joanni  Locke  Philippiis  h  Limborch^  s.  p.  d. 

Amplissime  Vir, 

Quod  Uteris  tuis  hactenus  non  res]^>onderim  valctndo 
minus  prospera  in  causa  fuit.  Aliquot  hcbdomadibus 
febricuh\  labomvi,  accesse^re  dolores  colici  acres  admo- 
dum  ac  vehcmentes.  Tandem  benignitate  divina  con- 
valui^  ct  ad  intermissa  studia  reversus  sum. 

Cartesianam  illani  loqucndi  fomudam  ego  tecum  ncm 
capio ;  cogitationem  enim  per  se  existentem  non  pw- 
cipio,  sed  quidem  substantiam  cogitantem  :  venim  ne 
sententiaui  suam  minus  candide  proponi  queiTintur,  iis- 
dem,  quibus  illi  earn  explicant,  verbis  uti»  necesse 
habui :  ego  auteui  quando  me  cxplico,  ita  loqui  non 
soleo. 

Qua?  de  christian  is  evangclieis  et  papistis  disseris, 
optima  sunt  et  verissinm.  Ego  uti*amque  classem  in 
omnibus  cln'istianorum  sectis  repcriri  credo.  Nullum 
enim  ccetum  ita  prorsus  corruptum  mihi  pei*suadeo,  nt 
nemo  in  tanto  numcro  sit  evangelicus ;  licet  enim  coetus 
ipse  professionem  cdat  papisini,  nonnullos  tamen  in  co 
latere  credo  evangelicos,  quibus  dominatus  ille  in  ali- 
onnn  conscientias  displicet,  ac  dissentientibus  salutem 
abjudicare  religio  est.  Rursus  licet  coetus  evangelicam 
charitatem  proiiteatur,  non  adeo  in  omnibus  et  per 
omnia  purgatum,  sperare  ausim,  quin  et  degeneres  ali- 
quot in  eo  rei)criantur,  qui  professionis  suae  obliti,  tf- 
rannidem  animo  fovent,  libertatemque  sentieudi,  qnam 
sibi  -eupiunt,  aliis  invident.  Ita  ubique  zizania  tritico 
pennferta  in  hoc  saccule  habebimus.     Evangelicos  ego^ 
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ique  in  coetu  sunt,  amo,  acfratem&charitatc  com- 
.  Papistas,  licet  ejusdem  mecum  coetiis  mem- 
nquain  spurios  Christianos  considcro,  nee  ge- 
esse  corporis  Christi  membra  agnosco,  utpote 
te,  ex  qua  discipulos  suos  agnosci  vult  Christus, 
tos. 

Lopola;  Churchill  tradetur  fasciculus,  quern  ad  te 
complcctens  Historiam  Inquisitionis,  quam  cum 
i  addit^  Francisco  Cudworth  Masham  tradi 
iddidi  tria  defensionis  mese  contra  Joannem 
'  Weeyeu  exemplaria,  quorum  unum  tibi, 
\  Francisco,  tertium  D**  Coste  destinavi.  Ad- 
is  mcus  se  rcfonnatum  vocat :  an  evangelicus, 

papista  sit,  tu  dijudicabis.  Amicorum  hor- 
bsecutus  sum :  verum  bonas  meas  horas  meli- 
tudiis  destinavi,  nee  facile  me  istiusmodi  scriptis 
enuo  avelli  patiar.     Ut  scias  quo  respiciam, 

de  spatiis  imaginariis  ultra  polos  loquor,  ad- 
.  lineas  aliquot  ex  tractatu  quodam  Weeyeni 
Spauhemium,  quibus  Spanliemio  geographic 
tiam  objicit,  ipse  adeo  rudis,  ut  discrimen  inter 
iongitudinis  et  latitudinis  prorsus  ignoret.  Haec 
IS  verba :  *  «<  Ridere  in  calce  si  lubeat,  lege, 
Dissertat.  Histor.  p.  298.  Americae  longi- 
1  protendit  [Spauhemius]  ultra  180  gradus. 
ars  ejus  in  spatiis  imaginariis  coUocanda  erit ! 
[^nusab  unopolo  ad  alium  non  ultra  180  gra- 
ant  geographi.  ArcticiB  et  antarcticae  terra*  par- 
lUusjam  locus  erit,  ubi  America  ultra  polos 
tissime  protenditur.  Cave  credas  [Spanhemio] 
asse  philosophanti,  cum  ad  mathesin  ventum 
Monitus  ab  amico,  rescisso  hoc  folio,  aliud  sub- 
sed  libellus  jam  toto  Belgio  dispersus  erat,  et 
mvdl  ofEcinis  prostabat.  Vide  cum  quali  heroe 
I  sit.  Hyemem  banc  sine  gi'avi  incommodo  run 
ligas  voveo.  Domino  ac  Dominae  Masham,  to- 
tmilise  officiosissimam  h,  nobis  dicas  salutem. 
5  filia  te  plurimum  salutant,  imprimis  ego. 

Tui  amantissimus,  P.  a  Limborch. 

lod.  9  Dec.  1698. 

mil  epist.  ad  amicum^  et  necess.  animadvcrs.  p.  72* et  seq. 
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Joamii  Locke  Philippus  i)  Limborch,  s.  p.  d. 

AmpHssime  Vir, 

Liter  AS  tuas  vir  cmditissimus  fidcliter  mihi  ante 
duos  circiter  menses  tradidit.  Edidit  Weeyenus  dissolu- 
tionem  defensionis  mcse,  venim  adeo  dissolutam,  ma- 
ledicam,  et  nihil  ad  prineipale  argumentum  facientem, 
ut  sponte  evanitura  sit.  Ego  nolo  mihi  cum  tarn  im- 
potenti  adversario  quicquam  ncgotii  esse.  Ut  exiguum 
aliquod  specimen  tibi  rcfcram,  carpit  quod  dixi  indo- 
lem,  qu^  k  litibus  abhorreo,  mihi  esse  innatam  ;  atque 
propterca  me  criminatur,  quod  glorier  de  propriis  mw 
viribusy  se  vero  omnia  gratia^  divinae  adscribere  jactat, 
idque  duabus  aut  tribus  primis  foliis  plus  scxies  repetit : 
talis  farina;  totus  est  liber.  Si  dixisscm  me  natura  ene 
propensum  ad  odium  Dei  et  proximi,  fuissem  illi  or- 
thodoxus.  Hanc  sibi  indolem  naturalem  agnoscit: 
actiones  vero  ejus  ostendunt,  regenerationem  (quam 
sibi  tribuit)  admodum  esse  imperfectam,  partemque 
irregenitam  multum  pnedominari  rcgenita?.  D,  Cie- 
ricus  edidit  Gallicc  sua  Parrhasiana,  in  quibus  de  variis 
disserity  et  paucis  ctiam  hunc  lioniincm  perstringit: 
verum  accuratiorcm  illius  rcfutationem  Latinam  breri 
cditums  est.  Prodi  it  etiam  alterius  docti  viri  trac- 
tatus,  qucm  tibi  in  Anglic\  ostcndit.  Quasnam  de  illo 
aliomm  futura  sint  judicia  brevi  audiemus.  Mults 
supponit  tanquam  ccita,  qux  mihi  incertissima  sunt, 
aliis  falsa  habebuntur. 

Legi  nuper  Camdcni  Historiam  Anglia;  sub  Elia- 
bethA,  in  cujus  parte  II.  anno  1.579.  ha^c  verba  re- 
peri  :  "  Execranda  Matthaei  Hammonti  impietas, 
quae  in  Deum  Christumque  ejus,  Norwici,  hoc  tem- 
pore dcbacchata  est,  et  cum  illius  vivicomburio,  ut 
spero,  extincta,  oblivione  potius  est  obruenda,  quam 
memoranda."  ,  Velim  Csimdenus  paulo  distinctius  im- 
pietatcm  illam  indicasset,  ut  de  criminis,  quod  tamhor- 
rendo  supplicio  vindicatum  fuit,  atrocitate  conatare 
possit.  Scimus  innoxios  quandoque  crrores  h  theolodi 
blasphemias  et  impietates  execrandas  vocari,  ut  crude- 
litati,  qua  in  dissentientes  san-iunt,  pro^textura  qusxant 
Frustra  ego  hactenus  in  autoribus,  qui  mihi  ad  maiiW 
sunt,  exactiorem  hujus  Hammonti  historiam  quaeairi: 
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non  dubito  tamen,  quin  ea  in  scriptoribus  Anglis  repc- 
riri  possit.  Si  sine  tuo  incommoao  explicatiorem  illius 
narrationem  mihi  suppeditare  queas,  rem  feceris  niihi 
longfe  gratissimam.  rlura  illius  generis  coUegi,  quse 
in  ordinem  redigere  statui,  non  ut  alios  traducam,  sed 
ut  omnes  h  sseviti^  in  dissentientes,  quantum  in  me, 
deterream.  Guenellonus  noster  plurimam  tibi  salutem 
scribi  jussit.  Literas  traditurus  est  nobili  MuscovitiB 
ad  te  perferendas,  qui  propediem  hinc  in  Angliam  tra- 
jiciet,  quod  tibi  significari  voluit.  Salutant  te  ac  Do- 
minum  et  Dominam  Masham  totamque  familiam  uxor 
ac  liberi :  Francisci  Masham  epistola  mihi  perplacet, 
sed  jam  non  est  respondendi  otium  :  k  tali  indole  egre- 
gia  quaevis  expecto.  Nominatim  illi,  ut  et  D°  Coste 
salutem  dices  a  me 

Tui  amantissimo, 

P.  k  LiMBORCH. 
Amstelod.  23  Janii,  1699. 


Joanni  Locke  Philippus  h  Limborch,  s.  p.  d. 

Vir  amplissime, 

Literas  meas,  circa  mensis  Junii  finem  scriptas, 
fideliter  tibi  esse  traditas  nullus  dubito.     Indicavit 
mihi  D.  Clericus  sibi  a  te  missum  D.  AUix  tractatum 
Anglicum,  quo  probare  contendit,  Paraphrastas  Ju- 
dseos  stemam  filii  Dei  generationem  agnovisse.     Nu- 
perrime  hie  prodiit  tractatus,  ante  plures  annos,  ut  prae- 
£itio  habet,  et  argumentum  libri  clare  ostendit^  ab  au- 
tore  ignoto  scriptus,  qui  duos  scriptores  Rittangelium 
et  Voisinum,  idem  quod  D.  Allix  asserentes,  impug- 
nat.     Commoda  mihi,  per  nautam  mihi  notum  oblata 
eccasione,  exemplar  illius  ad  bibliopolam  Churchill  tibi 
porro  tradendum  mitto,  ut  hujus  cum  tractatu  D.  Allix 
GoUatione  institute,  de  tota  controversifi  judices.     Ego 
non  video  causae  principali  aliquod  creari  periculum, 
etiamsi  argumento  hoc,  ex  Judaeorum  scriptis   de- 
prompto,  propugnari  non  posset :  nee  ego  tali  argu- 
mento, in  disputatione  contra  Judacos,  multum  tri- 
buere  ausim.     Alia  sunt  majoris  momenti,  et  quae  for- 
tius stringunt :  verum  hoc  sine  occultae  cum  fidei  hos- 
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tibus  conspiratlonis  suspicione  affirmari  non  ^tiuntur 
orthodoxias,  semel  decretis  humanis  definitae,  jurativin- 
dices,  qiiibus  piaculum  est  vel  unum  argumentum,  Iket 
elumbe  ae  stramineuin,  modo  k  zelotis  adhiberi  solitum, 
omittere,  aut  de  illius  evidentid  ac  robore  vel  minimum 
dubitarc. 

Adfu^re  mihi  nuper  aliquot  pra^tantissimi  Angli, 
dc  quibiis,  an  tibi  noti  sint,  ignoi-o.     Oinnes  mihi  nar- 

raverunt  T quendam,  juvenem  Hibemum,  et  ut 

audio,  non  magnifice  de  s.  scripturas  divinitate  senti- 
cntem,  aliquoties  gloriatum  de  honorc  sibi  ab  aliquot 
viris  eniditis  in  patri^  nostra  exhibito :  inter  alia  etiam 
amicitiam  ac  familiaritatem  mecum  contractam  jactare. 
Miror  quid  hominem,  nunquam  mihi  visum,  quique 
ater  an  albus  sit  ignoro,  moveat,  falso  jactare  familiiuia 
mccum  habita  coUoquia.  Quoniam  autem  justam  mihi 
causam  prac^bet  suspicandi,  similia  eum  de  nostr^  ami- 
eitii\  in  Angliil  disseminaturum,  hac  occasione  id  scri- 
berc  tibi  consultum  duxi :  ut  si  quid  simile  jactet  ni- 
niorem  ilium  falsi  coarguere  queas.  Antehac  de  D. 
Clerici  amicitia  multum  gloriatus  est ;  ipsum  hunc  bis 
convenit,  sed  semel  in  alienis  asdibus  :  verum  ita  i  Q^ 
rico  exceptus  est,  ut  dc  consensu  illius  secum  minime 
gloriari  queat.  Sub  praslo  jam  habet  D.  Clericus  ali- 
quot epistolas,  quibus  se  contra  criminationes  Cavei, 
Weeyeni,  aliorumque  defendit,  Semel  hoc  labore  de- 
fungi  cupit,  idcoque  pluribus  simul  respondet.  Yitam 
Episcopii  k  Marco  Teute  in  Latinum  sennonem  versam 
relegi ;  quaedam  emendavi ;  omnia  autem  si  emendare 
cupiam,  res  magni  esset  laboris :  addidi  etiam  quffidanif 
quibus  Historia  nostra  exteris  plenius  paulo  explicatur : 
verum  quoniam  non  Ilemonstrantismi,  sed  solummodo 
vitas  Episcopii  Historiam  conscripsi,  intra  cancellos  re- 
rum  ab  ipso  Episcopio  gestarum  continere  me  debuL 
Fortasse  versio  ilia,  qualiscunque  sit,  brevi  praelo  sub- 

i'icietur.     Vale,  vir  amplissime  :  salutem  dices  Domins 
^lasham  totique  familiae,  c\  me,  uxore,  et  fili&,  qui 
omnes  tibi  salutem  precantur. 

Tui  amantissimus, 

P.  a  LlMBORCS. 
Amstelod.  3  Auguft.  1G99. 
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PhiUppo  h  Limborch  Joannes  Locke,  s.  p.  d. 

Vir  amplissime, 

NuDiusTERTius  tractatuTYi  contra  Rittangelium, 
quern  mihi  misisti,  accepi.  Benigne  mecum  actum  erit, 
si  hoc  nomine  mihi  ignoscas  tarditatem  responsi  ad  lite- 
ras  tuas,  tertio  Augusti  data».  Nondum  mihi  vacui 
temporis  satis  datum  est,  ut  Allixi  librum  hoc  de  argu- 
meuto  aggrederer,  qui  mirus  plerisque  primo  auditu 
visus  est,  quod  trinitatis  doctrinam  h  synagoga  haurirc 

Iirae  se  fert.  Accingam  me  quamprimum  jam  per  otium 
iceat  ad  utriusque  lectionem  ;  multi  euim,  ut  audio, 
apud  nos  dictitant  qua^stionem  hanc.  prius  non  intel- 
lectam,  jam  primum  in  lucem  produxisse  AUixium,  ct 
suis  fundamentis  innixam  mundo  obtulisse.  Quas 
partes  hac  in  controversial  habent  Judaei,  perpensis 
utrinque  argumentis  jam  videbimus. 

Hibemum  quern  nominas,  vanac  hujusmodi  gloriolas 
avidum,  ex  aliis  audivi :  si  de  te  tudque  amicitia  aliquid 
Jactitet  apud  communes  amicos  familiaresque  meos, 
quam  omnino  tibi  ignotus  sit,  ex  me  scient. 

Criminationes  hujusmodi  adversariorum,  quibuscum 
res  est  Domino  Clerico,  an  negligendae,  an  refutanda*, 
baud  facile  est  statuere.     Quidam  enim   non  aliud 

Suacrunt  nisi  calumniandi  rixandique  ansam.  Non 
ubito  quin  amicus  noster  satis  habet  quod  resi)ondeat. 
Ego  sane  laudo  tuum  consilium,  qui  placide  juxta  ac 
solide  rcfutaveris  quae  contra  te  maligne  scripserat 
Weeyenus.  De  controversiarum,  quae  me  aliquamdiu 
exercuerunt,  eventu,  etiamsi  non  multum  habeam  quod 
querar,  piget  tamen  poenitetque  tantum  temporis  mihi 
sufiuratum,  quod  aliis  studiis  majoiT  cum  fructu  poterat 
impendi.  Si  quae  novae  oriantur  vellicationes,  eas  in 
posterum  mihi  negligendas  ccnseo. 
\iZ  Vitam  Episcopii  Latinitate  donatam  lubens  viderim ; 
Belgica  enim  lingua  non  satis  mihi  nota,  ut  quam  tu 
edideris  legere  possim.  Non  dubito  quin  multa  con- 
tineat  scitu  et  jucunda  et  utilia,  sive  mores  privates 
respicias,  sive  rerum  eo  tempore  gestarum  historiam. 

Hactenus  ad  tuas  3  Augusti  datas ;  sed  qua  excusationc 
utar,  cum  respicio  ad  antiquiores,  scilicet  mense  Junio 
scriptas?  Si  delictum  consuetudine  delinquendi  defendi 
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possity  habeo  quod  dicam  :  n6sti  tarditatem  mcam  hoc 
ill  geiierc.  Fac  ut  soles,  et  inveterascentem  in  me 
deliiiqueiidi  morem  tu  consiictudiiie  ignoscendi  vincas. 

Cum  ill  novissimis  tuis  dc  viro  niagnilico  nc  verbum 
quideni,  aniici  tui  opinioiicni  pronus  aniplector.  Ope- 
rose  ab  aliis  quirrit,  iion  quod  doini  habet,  scd  quod  nus- 
quaui  adhuc  reperire  potuit,  ct  quod  forsan  reperiri 
possit  *. 

Tractatus  viri  docti,  qucm  in  AngliA  videram,  apud 
vos  cditus,  noiidum  ad  niauus  mcas  perveiiit:  de  funda- 
mentis  quibus  tanquam  certissimis  superstiiictum  cen- 
suit,  ininimc  mihi  satisfecit,  cum  de  iis  coram  discep- 
tavimus. 

Exactiorem  Hammonti  historiam  quacsivi,  nondum 
auteni  reperi  quenquam,  qui  cam  mihi  cxplicatius  tra- 
dere  possit,  vel  scriptorem  aliquem  indicare  in  quo  earn 
reperire  licet.  Non  tamcii  dcsistam.  Laudo  enim 
consilium  tuum  in  colligendis  hujusmodi  cxeniplis. 

Guenelloni  nostri  litcras,  quas  me  expcctare  jusseras, 
nondum  vidi,  nee  nobilem  Muscovitam,  cui  tradends 
erant  ad  me  perfcrendic.  Quo  infortunio  hoc  acciderit, 
nondum  scio.  Doleo  interim  mihi  abhitam  occasionem 
testandi,quam  paratus  essem  inservire  peregrino,  iktam 
caro  amico  adventaiiti.  Ilhim  uxorcmque  ipsius,  soce- 
rumque  ejus  \'^cenium  nostrum,  officiosissimc  mco  no- 
mine quaeso  sahites  :  imprimis  autem  uxorem  liberos- 
que  tuos.     Vale,  et  me,  ut  facis,  ama 

Tui  amantissimum, 

Lond.  5  Sept.  1699.  J.  LoCKE. 


Joanni  Locke  Philippus  a  Limhorch,  s.  p.  d. 

Vir  amplissime. 

Licet  nihil  mihi  literis  tuis  gratius  sit,  absit  tameDy 
ut  amicum,plurimis  ac  gravissimis  distractum  negot]is,ad 
singulis  meis  respondendum  constringi  cupiam.  Amici- 
tia  arithmeticam  illam  scribendi  et  respondendi  propor- 
tionem  non  requirit,  sed  in  prompto  ac  benevolo  amid 
animo  acquiescit,  et  bene  secum  actum  credit,  quoties- 

*  IVIirum  viro  dariss.  lutuissc  quae  super  hac  quocstione  medi* 
tatus  est  B.  SpiDosa.  Vide  cpist.  39,  40,  41^  ct  oper.  posthum. 
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cunque  ainicus,aliquam  ^gravioribuaeuris  respirationem 
nactus,  vel  tantillum  temporis,  epistolio,  licet  breviori, 
impenclit.  Ego  ex  tuis  te  recte  valere  la^us  intellexi : 
Deus  banc  tibi  diu  continuet  valetudinem.  Anonymi 
librum  contra  llittangelium  recte  ad  manus  tuas  per- 
venisse  gaudeo.  Ubi  eum  legeris  et  cum  Allixii  libro 
contulcris,  rem  mihi  facies  maximopere  gratam,  si  vel 
tribus  lineis  judicium  tuum  de  utroque  ad  me  scribas. 
D.  Clcrici  epistolas  critics,  quibus  pluribus,  qui  cala- 
mum  in  ipsum  strinxerunt,  simul  respondetybrevi  lucem 
videbunt.  Adversarios  habet  parum  candidos,  et  eorum 

auosdam  imperitos  admodum  ac  indoctos ;  praesertim 
lum  qui  ipsum  et  me  non  provocatus  invasit.  Homo 
ille  omnium  imperitus  de  omnibus  judicium  pronuntiat, 
quseque  minime  intelligit  magno  cum  supercilio  carpit. 
Contra  Clericum  scribit,  Philonem  k  Spencero  vocari 
fiibularum  sterquilinium :  verum  quod  Spencerus  scribit 
de  fictitio  antiquitatum  biblicarum  libro,  Philoni  falsd 
tributo,  quique  nusquam  in  Philonis  operibus  exstat, 
ille  de  genuino  Philone  dicta  putat.  £t  hie  heros, 
adeo  in  Philone  hospes,  Clericum  mala;  fidei  in  Philone 
citando  accusare  audet.  Me  sibi  seditionem  objicere 
putat,  quando  triumphum  in  spatiis  imaginariis  agere 
jubeo,  innumerabili  ex  foecundA  gente  Meneni  turbA 
currum  faustis  acclamationibus  prosequente :  ignarus 
foBCundam  gentcm  Meneni  non  seditiosos,  sed  stolidos, 
quorum  magna  ubiquc  copia  est,  designare.  Clerico, 
contra  talem  advcrsarium  similem,  quanquam  non  adeo 
gloriosum,  propter  adversarii  exiguam  eruditionem, 
eventum,  qualcm  tu  nuper  omnium  judicio  consecutus 
OS,  prajvideo.  Scripsit  de  eo  nuperrime  ad  me  doctus 
quidem  Anglus,qui  me  pneterito  anno  vidit,  his  verbis: 
"  Non  dubito  quin  jamdudum  audivisti  de  indubitat^ 
victoria,  quam  amicus  tuus  D.  Locke  retulit  de  episcopo 
Vigomiensi,  in  ejus  responsione  ultimft  ad  objectiones 
cpiscopi,  contra  librum  de  Intellectu  Humano.  Epis- 
copus  earn  vidit,  nee  multo  post  mortuus  est.  Sed 
etiamsi  diutius  vixisset,  vix  credo  eum  responsurum 
fuisse :  omnia  enim  istic  adeo  ad  \ivum  demonstrantur, 
ut  nullus  locus  contradictioni  relinquatur." 

Exactiorem  Hammonti  historiam   qutcrendo  nolo 
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multum  te  fatiges :  si  absque  tuo  incommodo  earn  mihi 
suppeditare  potuisses,  gratum  fuisset.  Credidi  ^o  lin- 
gud  Anglici  exstare  historias  ecclesiasticas,  in  quibus 
hoc  ha^retici  adeo  horrendi  exemplum  pnetermissiun 
neutiquam  est.  Ejusmodi  enim  orthodoxise  de  haeie- 
sibus  triuinphos  zclotse,  in  suis  historiis,  magnifice  de- 
pra^dicare  sclent.  Sed  quoniam  illud  exemplum  tibi 
obvium  non  est,  ego  brevi  ilia  Camdeni  narratione  con- 
tentus  ero.  Episcopii  vitam  jam  paucas  intra  hebdo- 
madas  praelo  subjiciendam  credo,  quoniam  ingens,  quod 
sub  pnelo  habebat  typographus,  opus  jam  jam  in  lucem 
procUturum  est,  ut  jam  illius  pra3la  hujus  opusculi  edi- 
tione  occupari  possint. 

De  magnifico  viro  nihil  jam  audio,  nihil  ctiam  ab 
ipso  responsi  expecto.  Videtur  aliquatenus  congressum 
meum  vitare,  fortasse  quia  me  responsum  flagitaturum 
credit :  verum  ego  statui  eum  amplius  non  urgere,  ne 
responsum,  quod  declinet,  flagitando  importunusvidear. 

Me  Guenelloni,qua2  de  eo  scripsisti,pnelegisse  testes 
sunt  litene  ipsius,  quibus  has  inclusas  voluit.  Ipse  de 
nobili  illo  Muscovitd  pluribus  ad  te  scribit.  Salutem 
quam  ofEeiosissime  h  nobis  dices  Domina?  Masham  to- 
tique  familiar.    Salutant  te  uxor  et  liberi,  imprimis  ego, 

Tui  amantissimus, 

Amstelod.  2  Oct.  1699.  P.  i  LiMBORCH. 


PhiUppo  d  Limborch  Joa^mes  Loclcey  s.  p.  d. 

Vir  amplissime. 

Quod  A  me  petiisti,  qua}rendo  apud  vcterem  histo- 
ricum  tandem  inveni.  En  tibi  igitur  Hammonti  crimen 
et  vivicomburium. 

Matthaeus  Hammont  aratrorum  fabcr  ex  vico  He- 
tharset,  tribus  milliaribus  k  Norvvico  distante,  reus  foe- 
tus coram  episcopo  Norwicensi  accusatus,  quod  nega- 
verat  Christum  salvatorem  nostrum.  Comparenti  in 
judicio  objectum  est,  quod  sequentes  propositiones  hae- 
reticas  publicasset,  nempe  quod  Novum  T cstamentum 
et  evangelium  Christi  pura  stultitia  erat,  inventum 
himianum,  et  mera  fabula.     Quod  homo  in  gratiani 
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restkuitur  soli  misericordid  divin^i  sine  ope  san^inis, 
mortis,  et  passionis  Christi.  Insuper,  quod  Cnristus 
non  est  Deus,  nee  salvator  mundi,  sed  merus  homo, 
peccator,  et  idolum  abominandum ;  et  quod  omnes, 
qui  ilium  colunt,  sunt  idololatrae  abominandi.  Item, 
quod  Christus  non  resurrexit  k  morte  ad  vitam,  potes- 
tate  suae  divinitatis,  neque  in  coelum  ascendit.  Item, 
quod  Spiritus  Sanctus  non  est  Deus,  nee  quidem  om- 
nino  est.  Item,  quod  baptismus  in  ecelesia  Dei  non 
est  necessarius,  nee  usus  sacramenti  corporis  et  san- 
guinis Christi.  Propter  quas  hsereses  eondemnatus  est 
in  consistorio,  episcopo  sententiam  pronuneiante,  13 
die  Aprilis  1579,  et  deinde  traditus  vicecomiti  Nor- 
wicensi.  Et  quia  verba  blasphemias  (non  recitanda) 
locutus  fuerat  contra  reginam  aliosque  ^  concilio  reginse 
sanctiore,  eondemnatus  est  k  judice  Norwicensi  Win- 
damo,  et  praetore  Norwicensi  Roberto  Wood,  ut  ei 
amputarentur  auriculse,  quod  factum  est  in  foro  Nor- 
.  wicensi  13  Maii,  et  postea  12  ejusdem  mensis  vivicom-* 
burium  passus  est,  in  fossi  castelli  Norwicensis. 

Hactenus  HoUinshead  ad  annum  21  Elizabethse. 
Huic  simile  exemplum  reperio  in  eodem  historico,  ad 
annum  Elizabethse  25.     Verba  authoris  haec  sunt : 

18  die  Septembris  anno  1583,  Johannes  Lewes, 
hasreticus  obstinatus,  qui  negavit  deitatem  Christi,  et 
professus  plures  alias  detestandas  haereses,  quales  fere 
erant  pra[^decessoris  sui  Hammonti,  combustus  est 
Norwici. 

Lubet  etiam  duo  alia  exempla  ejusmodi  ex  alio  autore 
suggerere,  quae  tibi  etiam  forte  usui  esse  possunt  in  eo, 
quod  prae  manibus  habes,  argumento.  Primum  est 
vivicomburium  Bartholomasi  Legatt  Londinensis,  anno 
1611,  et  Jacobi  primi  9,  ob  varios  errores,  hasreses,  et 
blasphema  dogmata  asserta  et  publicata,  praecipue  in  his 
tredecim  positionibus  sequentibus.  Nempe  quod  sym- 
bolum  dictum  Nicaenum,  illudque  alterum  Athanasii, 
non  continent  veram  professionem  fidei  Christianas :  vel 
quod  ille  ipse  non  vult  profiteri  suam  fidem  secundum 
jjla  symbola.  Quod  Christus  non  est  de  Deo  Deus 
genitus,  non  factus :  sed  et  genitus  et  factus.  Quod 
nuUaa  sunt  in  Deitate  personam.  Quod  Christus  non 
fuit  Deus  ab  astemo,  sed  incipit  esse  Deus,  quando  car- 
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nem  assumpsit  ex  virgine  MariA.  Quod  mundus  non 
fuit  factus  per  Christum.  Quod  apostoli  docent  Chris- 
tum esse  merum  hominem.  Quod  in  Deo  nulla  at 
generatio  nisi  creaturarum.  Quod  hsec  assertio,  Deoi 
factus  est  homo,  contraria  est  fidei  rcgulas  et  blasphe- 
mia  enormis.  Quod  Christus  non  fuit  ante  plenitu* 
dinem  temporis,  nisi  promissione.  Quod  Christus  non 
fuit  aliter  Deus  quam  unctus  Deus.  Quod  Christoi 
non  fuit  in  forma  Dei  a&qualis  Deo,  i.  e.  in  substantii 
Dei,  sed  in  justiti^  et  dando  salutem.  Quod  Christus 
deitate  sua  nulla  operatus  est  miracula.  Quod  preces 
Christo  non  sunt  offerend®. 

Hie  Bartholomseus  Legatt  ab  cpiscopo  Londinensi, 
assistentibus  consentientibusquc  aliis  rcverendis  epis- 
copis,  doctisque  clericis,  ha^reseos  condemnatus  est,  et 
brachio  sseculari  traditus,  et  deinde  igni  commissus  et 
combustus  in  West-Smithfield  Londini. 

Eodem  supplicio  affectus  est  Eduardus  Wightman,in 
c  vitate  Lichfield,  anno  I6II,  ab  episcopo  Coventriaeet 
Lichfield,  haerescos  damnatus,  ob  has  sequentes  opi- 
niones : 

1.  Quod  non  est  trinitas  personarum,  Patris,  Filii,et 
Spiritus  Sancti,  in  unitate  Deitatis. 

2.  Quod  Jesus  Christus  non  est  verus,  naturalis  filius 
Dei,  Deus  perfectus,  et  ejusdem  substantia,  aetemitatis, 
et  majestatis  cum  Patre,  respectu  deitatis  sua?. 

3.  Quod  Jesus  Christus  est  homo  solummodo,  et  mera 
creatura,  et  non  Deus  simul  et  homo  in  una  person^. 

4.  Quod  salvator  noster  Christus  non  sibi  sumpsit 
camem  humanam  ex  substantia  virginis  Mariae  matris 
suse ;  et  quod  promissio  ilia,  *^  Semen  mulieris  conteret 
caput  serpentis,**  non  adimpleta  erat  in  Christo. 

5.  Quod  persona  Spiritus  Sancti  non  est  Deus,  coae- 
qualis,  coessentialis  cum  Patre  et  Filio. 

6.  Quod  tria  symbola,  sc.  Apostolorum,  Nicaenum, 
et  Athanasii,  continent  ha&resin  Nicolaitarum. 

7.  Quod  ille,  nempe  Eduardus  Wightman,  est  pro- 
pheta  ille,  cujus  mentio  facta  est  xviii.  Deuteron.  his 
verbis :  "  Suscitabo  illis  prophetam,"  &c.  Et  quod 
verba  Isaise,  "  Ego  solus  torcular  calcavi,**  et  Lucas, 
"  Cujus  ventilabnim  in  manu  ejus,"  pertinent  proprie 
et  personaliter  eidem  dicto  Eduai'do  Wightman. 
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8.  ^uod  ille,  nempe  Wightman,  est  persona  ilk 
Spirit i!ks  Sancti,  cujus  mcntio  facta  est  in  scriptura,  ct 
paracletus  ille,  de  quo  loquitur  Joannes,  c.  xvi.  evan- 
gelii  sui. 

9*  Quod  verba  salvatoris  nostri  Christi,  de  peccato 
blasphemiae  contra  Spiritum  Sanctum,  de  sull  persona 
intelligenda  sunt. 

10.  Quod  Elias  ille  venturus,  de  quo  loqiiitur  Ma- 
lach.  c.  iv,  suam  personam  designat. 

11.  Quod  anima  sque  ac  corpus  dormit  in  somno 
primas  mortis,  et  est  mortalis,.  respectu  somni  primse 
mortis,  uti  coqms  j  et  quod  anima  servatoris  nostri  Jesu 
Christi  in  illo  somno  mortis  dormivit,  seque  ac  corpus 
ejus. 

12.  Quod  animae  sanctorum  defunctorum  non  sunt 
membra,  quas  possident  ecclesiam  triumphantem  in  coelo. 

IS.  Quod  raedobaptismus  est  ritus  abominandus. 

14.  Quod  celebratio  coense  dominicse  in  dementis 
panis  et  vini  in  ecclesia  esse  non  debet ;  neque  bap- 
tismi  in  elemcnto  aquse,  uti  nunc  in  eccIesiS  Anglican^ 
usus  obtinet.  Sed  baptismus  in  aqud  administrari  de- 
bet solis  adultis  a  paganismo  ad  fidem  conversis. 

15.  Quod  Deus  ordinavit  et  misit  ilium,  soil.  Eduar- 
dum  Wightman,  ad  exequendam  suam  partem  operis 
salutis  mundi,  ut  su4  doctrin^  suisque  monitis  mundum 
liberaret  ab  hseresi  Nicolaitarum,  ut  Christus  ordinatus 
iuit  et  ftiissus  ad  mundum  servandum,  et  k  peccato 
liberandum  morte  su^,  et  Deo  reconciliandum. 

16.  Quod  Christiana  religio  non  integra,  sed  pars  so- 
lum illius  prasdicaturetadmittitur  in  ecclesia  Anglicana. 

Haec  ex  lingua  Anglicanii  nimis  iidus  interpres, 
verbatim  pene,  neglect^  Latinitatis  eleganti^  et  sermo- 
nis  proprietatc,  transtuli,  ut  dogmata  ilia  hasretica  et 
capitalia,  quas  supplicium  illud  meruerunt,  tibi,  ut  apud 
nos  memoriae  mandantur,  perfecte  innotescerent.  Si 
qua  alia  hujus  generis  exempla  apud  hos  extant,  si 
cupias,  ex  nostra  historia  eruam  et  ad  te  mittam. 

Dum  haec  pra;  manibus  haberem,  allata  niihi  est 
gratissima  tua  2.  hujus  mensis  scripta  epistola,  adjunc- 
tis  duabus  aliis.  Sentio  te  eundem  semper  quern  fue- 
ras,  facilem,  dulcemque  amicis. 

Quamprimum  per  otium  licebit  AUixii  et  Anonymi 
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libros  mihi  perlegendos  proponam,  nee  oscitanter. 
Quandoquidcm  in  eo  cardine  summam  qucestionis  ver- 
sari  creditum  est.  Gaudeo  D.  Clerici  Epistolas  CritU 
cas  propediem  prodituras ;  ut  brevi  confossis  adversariii 
in  pace  vacet  studiis  melioribus.  Controversiarum  enim 
taedium  ingens,  fructus  exiguus.  De  magnifico  viio 
idem  quod  tu  plane  sentio,  nee  ultra  fatigandum  censeo. 
Guenellonis  epistolae  amieac  brevi  respondebo.  Hos 
anibos  interim  rogo  of&eiosisisslme  meo  nomine  salutes, 
ut  et  uxorem  tuam  et  filiam  ;  Dominam  Guenellonem, 
Veeneumquc,  reliquosque  amicos  nostros  communes. 
Vale,  et,  ut  faeis,  me  ama, 

Tui  amantissimum, 

J.  L0CK£. 

Lond.  7  Octob.  1699. 


Joanni  Locke  PhUippm  (i  Limborchy  s.  p.  d. 

Amplissime  vir, 

Pro  labore,  quem  meo  rogatu  suscepisti,  niaximas 
tibi  habeo  gratias.  Gaudeo  me  ex  literis  tuis  didicisse, 
qua?  episcoporum  illius  tcmporis  judicio  horrenda  ilia 
crimina  fuerint,  non  nisi  atrocissinio  ignis  supplicio 
luenda.  Video  quandpque  unum  idemque  dogma  di- 
versis  verbis  enuntiari,atque  ita,  quod  uno  comprehcndi 
poterat  articulo,  in  plures  distendi,  proculdubio  ut  plu- 
rium  ha?resium  reatus  tam  atroci  supplicio  pra*texi  pos- 
sit.  Malim  dogmata  ipsis  eorum,  qui  ea  professi  fue- 
rint, verbis  legere  expressa ;  sic  certus  forem,  me  non 
legere  consequentias,  sed  ipsa  dogmata,  eaque  non  ter- 
minis  odiosis  concepta,  forte  in  alienum  sensum  detorta, 
sed  ipsis  autorum  verbis  nude  et  candide  enuntiata, 
nihilque  continentia,  nisi  quod  ipse,  cujus  causa  agitur, 
pro  suo  agnoscit.  Quando  autem  proccdendi  modum 
video,  ad  sancti  tribunalis  instar  omnia  exacte  esse  con- 
formata,  non  sine  dolore,  agnosco.  Bartholomaei  Le- 
gatt  supplicium,  verum  suppresso  illius  nomine,  laudat 
Casaubonus,  in  epistola  dedicatoria  in  Excrcit.  ad  Ba- 
ronium.  Wightmani  supplicium  paucis  narrat  Gilber- 
tus  Gierke,  in  Antinica3nismo  contra  Bullum,  p.  dO« 
Utriusque  autem  latins  describit  Gerardus  Croesiiis, 
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Historian  Quakerianae,  lib.  iii.  p.  479-  Verum  licet 
non  penitus  illorum  suppliciorum  ignarus  sim,  rem 
mihi  fecisti  longe  gratissimam^  quod  pleniorem  hsere- 
sium  ipsis  attributarum  historiam  miseris :  multa  hac- 
tenus  mihi  ignorata,  et  scopo  meo  apprime  inservientia, 
me  docuisti.  Verum  unum  est  quod  desidero,  nomen 
autoris  ex  quo  historiam  Legatti  et  Wightmani  habes : 
illud  enim  in  epistola  tu^  non  reperio.  Tum  et  levi- 
culum  erratum,  fortasse  calami  festinatione,  commissum 
est.  Ais  Hammonto  auriculas  amputatas  in  foro  Nor- 
wicensi,  13  Maii,  et  postea  13  ejusdem  mensis  ilium 
vivicomburium  passum.  Atqui  dies  duodecimus  ante- 
cedit  decimura  tertium.  Praeter  haec  supplicia  legi  in 
Bumeti  Historia  Reform.  Eccl.  Angl.  ad  annum  1549f 
sub  Eduardo  VI.  vivicomburium  Johannse  Bocherae, 
'seu  Johannas  de  Kent,  et  Georgii  Van  Pare,  utrumque 
satis  distincte  descriptum :  itaque  nihil  est  quod  hie 
desidero. 

Verum  in  Mennonitarum  scriptis,  ad  annum  1575, 
reperio  sub  Elizabeth^,  sjBvam,  contra  Mennonitas  h 
Belgio  profugos,  excitatam  persecutionem.     Narrant 
nimirum,  coetus  suos  in  Angiia  fuisse  disturbatos,  ali- 
quot suoiiim  in  carcerem  conjectos,  quorum  quinque, 
post  varias  dispiitatioues  et  comminationes  mortis,  ad 
professionem  religionis  refonnatae  adacti  sunt :  qui  ni- 
hilominus  in  ccemcterio  Divi  Pauli  publico  spectaculo 
fufere  expositi,  singuloiiimque  humero  rogus  fuit  im- 
positus,  quod  desigiiabatur  ignis  supplicium  fuisse  me- 
ritos.     Quatuordecim  mulieres  navibus  sunt  impositai?, 
juvenis  quidam  currui  alligatus  flagris  caesus,  undque 
cum  mulieribus  regno  exire  jussus,  intentati  poena 
mortis  si  redirent.  Quinque  viri  in  squalido  ac  profundo 
carcere  detenti  sunt,  quorum  unus  in  carcere  diem  suum 
obiit.    Ministri  Belgicarum  et  Gallicarum  ccclesiarum 
Londini  reliquos  quatuor  in  suam  sententiam  pellicerc 
conabantur.     Tandem  Julii  die  22,  duo  maximi  natu, 
Johannes  Petri  et  Henricus  Tei'woord,  eodem  in  loco, 
in  quo  antehac  reformatis  ignis  supplicium  irrogatum 
fuit,  vivi  combusti  et  in  cineres  redacti  sunt,  &c.     His- 
toriam banc  satis  distincte,  multisque  circumstantiis 
vestitam  narrant  Mennonita?.     De  hisce  nihil  prorsus 
scribit  Camdenus :  vsolummodo  ad  annum  1560,  refert 
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Elizabethan!  aiiabaptistas,  et  id  genus  haereticos,  qui  in 
maritima  Anglias  oppida  ex  trousniarinis  rcgionibm, 
specie  declinauda!  persecutionis,  convol&rant,  et  sects- 
mm  virus  iu  Anglic  sparseraiit,  h  regno  intra  viginti 
dies  excedere  imperasse,  sive  illi  indigenas  sive  exteri, 
sub  poena  incarcerationis  et  bonorum  amissionis.  Velim 
scire,  si  levi  labore  fieri  possit,  an  qua^  de  supplicio  hoe 
narrant  scriptores  Angli,  consentanea  sint  illisquffihic 
ex  Mennonitainim  scriptis  excerpsi.  Talia  in  refer- 
inationis  opprobrium  cedunt.  Mihi  enim  perinde  Chris- 
tianas charitati  adversari  videtur  tribunal  de  fide,  sive 
id  prope  Tiberim,  sive  Lemanura,  sive  Thamesin  con- 
stituatur :  cadem  quippc  exercetur  ciiidelitas,  licet  alio 
in  loco  et  ab  aliis  honiinibus.  Et  ut  nostratc  proverbio 
dicitur,  ^*  Idem  est  moucochus,  sed  alio  indutus  cucullo.* 
Judicium  tuum  de  Allixii  et  Anonymi  libro  audire 
gestio.  In  hoc  argumento  qua^ionis  cardinem  verti 
a  vestratibus  credi  miror.  Ego  nihil  causa;  principal! 
contra  Judaeos  deesse  credo,  etianisi  hoc  argumento 
destituatur.  D.  Clerici  Epistolai*  Critica?  nondum  pro- 
deunt ;  propcdiem  vero  eas  cxpectamus.  \'^aK\  vir 
amplissime, 

Tui  amantissimus, 
Amstelod.  6  Nov.  1699.  P.  ;\  LlMHORcn. 


Philippo  (i  Limhorch  Joamies  Locki\  s.  r.  d. 

Recte  quidem  niones,  \Tir  ajnplissime,  errorc  festi- 
nantis  calami  transpositi  sunt  characteres  nunierales 
et  12  scriptum  pro  21  :  nam  21  Mali  Hammontus 
passus  est  vivicomburiuni.  Quereris  insuper,  idque 
non  sine  causfi,  quod  nomcn  auctoris,  ex  quo  historiaw 
Lcgatti  ct  Wightmani  liausi,  omiscrim.  Id  autem  neg- 
ligentia  non  factum  mcii  est.  Libcllus  prostat  Anglic^, 
cui  titulus,  "  The  histoiy  of  the  first  fourteen  years  of 
king  James;"  i.e.  Ilistoria  quatuordecim  primonira 
annoioim  Jacobi  regis.  Autor  nomcn  simm  tacuit. 
Huic  libello  annectitur  ad  fiuem  tractatulus,  cui  titulus, 
"  A  true  relation  of  tlie  commissions  ami  warrants  for 
the  condemnation  and  burning  of  BiMtholomcw  I^gatt 
and  Edward  Wightman,  the  one  h\  W'est-Smithfield, 
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the  other  in  Litchfield,  in  the  year  l6ll»  signed  with 
kii^  James's  own  hand." 

De  Mennonitis  quod  quseris,  nondum  aliquid  ex 
iiostris  historicis  eruere  mihi  contigit,  quod  tibi  satis- 
fkciaty  vel  lucem  afferat :  forsan  quia  idonei  hie  rure 
Hon  ad  tnanus  sint  scriptores,  quos  consulam.  Ne 
tamen  tibi  in  tarn  desiderato  opere  quicquam,  quod  in 
me  est,  opis  tibi  desit,  id  negotii  dedi  ingenuo  doctoque 
amico,  ut  si  qua  opera  reperire  possit,  inter  autores  nos- 
tros,  illius  rei  monumenta,  id  totum  quicquid  est,  ex- 
cerptum  ad  me  transmittere  velit.  Quampnmum  aliqua 
testimonia,  ad  rem  tuam  facientia,  mihi  oblata  fuerint, 
tibi  confestim  transmittenda  curabo. 

Allixii  librum,  quamprimum  prodiit,  coemi,  animo 
legendi,  sed  otiose  hactenus  prse  manibus  jacuit,  nee 
dum,  sive  per  valetudinem,  sive  per  alias  avocationes, 
legere  licmt ;  spero  propediem  pinguius  et  fructuosius 
otium.  Quid  de  eo  audias  interim  mihi  dicas.  Qni- 
dam  apud  nos  valde  paradoxam  credunt,  doctrinam 
trinitatis  Judasis  tribuere,  et  stabilimentum  istius  dog- 
matis  h  synagog^  petere.  Alii  h  contra  dictitant,  hoc 
jugulum  causae  esse  ;  et  hoc  fundamento  stabiliri  or- 
thodoxiam  et  everti  omnia  um'jtariorum  argumenta. 
Quid  ipsa  res  doceat,  aveo  videre,  opem  enim  in  hac 
causd  k  Judseis  et  Rabbinis  olim  non  expectavi.  Sed 
lux  semper  gratissima,  undecunque  affulgeat. 

Domma  Masham  reliquique  ex  hac  famili&  te  pluri- 
mum  salvere  jubent.  Nosque  omnes  tibi  tuisque  om- 
nibus felicem  annum  exoptamus.  Vale,  yir  optime,  et, 
ut  facis,  me  ama, 

Tui  amantissimum, 

J,  Locke. 

Gates,  6  Jan.  1700. 

Veenium,  Guenellonem,  Clericum,  reliquosque  nos- 
Tos,  quaeso  meo  nomine  officiosissime  salutes,  quibus 
)mmbus  felicem  hujus  saeculi  exitum  et  futuri  mtro- 
tum  opto. 
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Joanni  Locke  PhiUppus  h  Limborclh  s«  p*  P' 

Vir  amplissimc. 

Quod  hactcnus  ad  amicissimas  tuas  sfluerim,  uI14  fui 
oblivione  factum  credas  nolim.  Multa  rcsponsum  dis- 
tulere^  praecipue  quidem  tristis  ille  casus  tibi  satis 
notusy  et  moeror  inde  contractus.  Ego  ^  studia,  Ifpc 
infelici  casu  multum  languentia,  reversus  sum ;  reca« 
peratsL  jam  sanitate,  quas  valde  afflicta  fuit.  IMi^ 
epistolam  tuam ;  video  nihil  earn  continere  quodpraqiy- 
tum  responsum  flagitet ;  attamcn  benevolus  tuus  affic- 
tus,  quo  propositum  meum  promovere  contendis,  dtiut 
merebatur  responsum :  tu  autem  tarditatem  facile  con- 
donabis  moerori  meo. 

De  Bilibrft  htc  apud  nos  altum  est  silentium.  Vemm 
vidi    reverendissimum   episcopum    Batboniensem  et 
Wellensem,  in  prsefatione  tertiaa  partis  contra  Judaeoiy 
cam  breviter  et  generatim  oppugnasse.     Ego  veliia 
genuinum  stetum  controycrsise  ingenue  ac  terminig 
minime  ambiguis  proponi,  et  ai^menta  candide  ac 
solide  in  utramque  partem  expendi,  quod  prolixiorem 
tractatum  et  animum  non  studio  partium  abrentunif 
sed  veritatis  sincere  studiosum,  requirit.     Frodut  luc 
hyeme  liber  Gallice  scriptus,  cui  autor  titulum  praefibd^ 
<*  Le  Platonisme  d^voile."     Autorem  jam  obiisse  pr8&- 
fatio  docet.     Dicitur  in  Anglia  scriptus,  indeque  hoe 
missus,  ut  in  lucem  edatur.    Quamvis  eruditus  sit  tnc- 
tatus,  multis  displiciturum  credo :  et  licet  ego  diwre- 
pantes  de  reU^one  sententias,  sine  ulld  erga  aut<Hiii 
indignatione,  mvestigare  soleo,  non  possum  tamen^ 
simulare,  aculeatos  ipsius  sarcasmos  in  materia  sacrS 
mihiquam  maxime  displicere:  licet  enim  credere  posset, 
adversaries,  quos  oppugnat,  illos  meruisse;  ipateric 
tamen  quam  tractat  majestas  cohibere  eum  debujsset, 
ae  hie  quicquam  gravitati  Christianas  adversum  immis- 
ceret.    Turn  et  prudential  fuit,  mordacibus  gusmodi 
.sarcasmis  adversariorum  contra  se  ac  sues  indignati- 
onem,  alias  satis  acrem,  non  magis  exacerbare.    Ajidio 
plura  illius  exemplaria  in  Angliam  esse  missa }  quare 
a  te  visum  esse  nullus  dubito. 

Burmanni  filios,  dehortantibus  nequicquam  amicis, 
contra  ine  tractatum  scripsisse  aiunt,  eumque  jaia  sub 
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prffilo  esse»  ac  brevi  proditurum.  Weeyenum  habufire 
continuum  instigatorem,  qui  cum  Burmannum  purgare 
non  potuit,  illius  filios  in  me  concitavit,  ut  ipsi,  sub 
apecioso  defendendi  patris  prsrtextu,  inancm  m  se  ac 
inglorium  laborem  susciperent :  non  enim  verba  paren- 
tis 8ui,  nee  Spinosse,  h  libris  editis  eradere  possunt; 
neque  infician  eadem  esse  quas  in  Spinos^,  et  parentis 
sni  synopsi  Theologian  leguntur  verba.  Quaestio  facti 
est,  quas,  prolatis  ex  utroque  autore  testimoniis,  in 
dubium  vocari  nequit.  Ego  talia  scripta  maxim^  animi 
serenitate  contemnere  possum.  Vale,  vir  amplissime. 
Salveat  Domina  Masham  cum  tot&  famili^.  Omnes 
2nei  te  salutant. 

Tui  amantissimus, 
Amstelod.  11  Maii^  1700.  P.  k  LiMBOBCH. 


Joanni  Locke  Philippus  it  Limbarck,  s.  p.  d. 

Amplissime  vir, 

Ante  hebdomadas  aliquot,  tuo  nomine,  mihi  datus 
est  jpraestantissimus  tuus  de  Intellectu  Humano  liber, 
in  iinguam'  Gallicam  versus.  Pro  eximio  illo  dono 
nates  tibi,  quas  possum  maximas,  ago.  ^Nondum  eum 
I^ere  potm ;  verum  nunc  instant  feriae  meas,  quibus 
gus  lectionem  destinavi.  Materia^  enim,  quas  in  illo 
tractatur,  gravitas  ac  varietas,  quam  ex  capitum  indice 
jdidici,  smnmam  animi  attentionem,  et  continuatam 
minimeque  intemiptam  lectionem  requirit.  Itaque 
tempus,  quo  k  quotidianis  negotiis  immunitatem  habeo, 
illi  unpendam,  ut  tanto  majore  meo  cum  fructu  eum 
evolvam. 

Legi  in  novellis  nostratibus,  quod  et  D.  Clericus 
literis  tuis  confirmavit,  te  ob  aetatem  ingravescentem  et 
▼aletudinem  minus  firmam,  honoratissimi  muneris,  ante 
aliquot  annos  tibi  demandati,  dimissionem  obtinuisse. 
£quidem  institutum  tuum  minime  improbare  possum, 
mnimo  laude  dignum  censeo,  quod  extremes  vitas  tuas 
ies,  procul  k  strepitu  politico,  quieti,  studiis,  ac  medi- 
tationibus  sacris  consecrare,  quam  negotiis  honesti3 
quidem,  attamen  nihil  ultra  vitas  hujus  trapquillitateiQ 

spectantibus,  implicates  habere  m^ueris»    Hanc  tibi 
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quietem  ex  animogratulor,  Dcumqucprecor,  utsenectu- 
temtuam  eximiis,  quibusveraparaturfelicitas,dontsina- 
gis  magisque  exomet,  ac  quicquid  coi'pusculi/viribusde- 
cedit,  vivaciore  mentis  acie  et  spirit  us  robore  compenset 
Tandem  prodiit  contra  me  Burmannorum  PietaSi  is 
libri  titulus  est,  mole  ingens,  verbosus,  contumeliodf 
plurimis  declamationibus  et  invectivis  refertus.     Bli 

C*  D.  Crucium,  fratrem  suum  uterinum,  h,  civitfllei. 
idensi  in  collegium  rerum  maritimarum  deputatumi 
mihi  Pietatis  suae  exemplar  tradi  voluerunt.  Legi  illam* 
£ed  cum  nausea ;  et  nisi  in  me  scriptus  fuisset  liber^ 
lectionem  absolvcre  non  potuissem.  lUi  in  eo  sumnui 
verbis  probare  nituntur,  parentcm  suum  k  me  l^ino* 
sismi  accusatum ;  et  eum  prolixe  excusare  contendunt. 
oSlgerrime  ferunt,  parenti  suo  a  me  ascribi  impniden- 
tiam,  et  quod  sine  judicio  Spinosam  secutus  sit.  Aiunt 
parentem  suum  base  ex  Spinos^  cum  judicio  exscrip- 
sisse,  ut  mere.Cartesiana :  Spinosam  enim  in  eo  libro 
suam  doctrinam  nee  apcrte  incuIcAsse,  nee  tecte  insi- 
nu^se,  sed  sola  Cartesii  dogmata  tradidisse.  Verum 
ego  non  credo  Cartesianos  hxc  quatuor  pro  suis  agni* 
turos.  1  •  Tota  natura  naturata  non  est,  nisi  unicum 
ens,  S.  Possibilitas  et  contingentia  non  sunt  a£fecti- 
ones  rerum,  sed  intellectus  nostri  dcfectus.  3.  Si  homi- 
nes clar^  totum  ordinem  naturae  intclligerent,  omnia 
aeque  necessaria  reperirent,  ac  omnia  ilia,  quas  in  ma- 
thesi  tractantur.  4.  De  extraordiuaria  Dei  potentift, 
qua  miracula  facit,  non  immerito  valde  dubitari  posse: 
quas  tamen  omnia  in  illo  Spinosac  libro  discrtis  verbis 
reperiuntur.  Sarcasmis  plurimis  in  parallelismum  inter 
Spinosae  et  Burmanni  verba  ludunt ;  verum  niliil  in  eo 
reprehendere,  aut  falsi  arguere  possmit.  Ego  illi  libro 
ninil  reponam,  praesertim  cum  ob  molem  suam  non 
distrahatur  et  a  nemine  legatur : 

"  Versiculos  in  me  narratur  scribere  Cinna : 
"  Non  scribit,  cpjus  carmina  nemo  legit." 
Idem  mihi  cum  Martiale  dicerc  licet.  Addo,  quod 
quicunque  meam  contra  Weeyenum  defensionem  l^e- 
rit,  nova  defensione  non  indigebit :  qui  eam  Icgere  non 
vult,  illi  nee  decern  apologiis  satisfecero.  Vale,  vir 
amplissim.e.  Tui  amantissimus, 

Amitdod.  20  Julii,  1 700.  P.  i  LiMBOBCH. 
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Jodtmi  Locke  Philippus  A  Limborch,  s.  p.  d.  • 

Amplissime  vir, 

Hag  sstate  binas  ad  te  literas  dedi,  quas  ad  manus 
tuas  pervenisse  spero.  Dolerem  si  aberMssent.  Nunc 
ad  te  mitto  vitam  Episcopii,  ante  plures  annos^uti  ndsti, 
k  me  lingu^  Bel^ca  scnptam,  et  prsfixani  concionibus 
aliquot  Episcopii,  quarum  exemplar  illo  tempore  ad  te 
niisi.  Quoniam  nunc  Latino  sermone  prodit,  k  nostro 
Marco  Teute,  cum  in  Anglic  esset  versa,  illius  ad  te 
duo  mitto  exemplaria,  quorum  alterum  filio  Dominas 
Masham  trades,  alterum  ut  benigno  k  me  recipias  vultu, 
n^.  Videbis  ibi  specimen  aliquod  persecutionis  in 
patriA  nostra,  libertatis  asylo  instituto? ;  unde  quomodo 
erga  integras  ecclesias,  et  ingenuos  veritatis  confessores, 
passim  ssevitum  fuerit,  facile  colliges.  Utinam  et  hodie 
omnes  banc  ssevitiam  detestentur !  verum  qua  nunc 
fruimur,  quietem,  non  modcratioribus  ecclesiastarum 
consiliis,  sed  magistrates  prudentisc  et  benignitati  de- 
bemus ;  quae  nisi  igneum  illorum  zelum  compesceret, 
eadem  nos  hodie,  quae  olim  majorcs  nostros  procella 
obiueret.  Jam  magnam  libri  tui  eruditissimi  partem 
maxim4  cum  voluptate  legi.  Omnia  mihi  mirince  pla- 
cent.  Verum  quoniam  non  tantam  linguae  Gallicae 
qoam  Latinae  cognitionem  habeo,  aliquando  ut  vim 
phraaium  Gallicarum  intelligam,  atque  mentem  tuam 
distincte  percipiam,  bis  terve  quasdam  mihi  relegenda 
sunt ;  quod  lectionem  mihi  aliquanto  tardiorem  reddit ; 
verum  molestiam  banc  dilucidd  veritatis  explicatione, 
argumentorumquequibuseam  adstruis  pondere,  abunde 
compensas.  Quando  ad  finem  pervenero,  caput  xxi. 
de  la  puissance,  ubi  prolixe  de  voluntate  ac  nominia 
libertate  in  volendo  disseris,  relegam :  quaedam  enim 
ibi  habeas  nova,  quae  attentum  requirunt  lectorem.  Ego 
totum  ubi  perlegero,  candide  meum  tibi  judicium  scri- 
bam.  Verum  vix  credo  in  quoquam  k  te  dissensurum, 
adeo  omnia,  quae  legi,  mihi  probantur.  Vale,  vir  am- 
pUssime,  et  salve  ^  me  ac  meis :  salutem  etiam  officio- 
^ng^tnam  dices  D.  Masham  totique  familiae. 

Tui  amantissimus^ 

Amrtelod.  30  Ottob.  1700.  P*  k  LlVBQRCU^ 
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Joami  Locke  PhiUppus  d  Lmborch,  8.  p.  D« 

Amplissime  vir, 

Pr^legit  mihi  hisce  diebus  Guenelloniu  nMer 
epistolam  tuam,  quas  te  cum  asthmategraviter  conflictei 
nuntiabat.     Equidem  valetudinem  tuam  afflictam.M 
animo  doleo,  eamque  tibi  firmiorem  precor.     Sed 
sine  admiratione  ex  Uteris  tuis  intellexi,  te  binas 
hoc  anno  h  me  accepisse ;  cum  circa  finem  menmO^- 
tobris  tertias  scripserim,  quibus  addidi  duo  vit«  Efih 
copii,  k  Marco  Teute  Latinitate  donatae,  exemfmAk 
unum  tibi,  alterum  Francisco  Cudworth  Masham^  nai 
cum  literis  ad  ipsum,  qus  jamdudum  tibi  reddita  nvlhi 
dubitabam.  Fasciculus  quatuor  comprehendebat  ekflP- 
plaria,  quorum  reliqua  duo  destinata  erant  rev.  Em- 
copis  Sdisburiensi,  ac  Bathoniensi  et  Wellensi.   Doko 
interim  etiam  epistolam  abeirasse,  in  qu^  scrips!  nug- 
nam  me  libri  tui  partem  legisse,  omniaijue  maximqpene 
mihi  probari.     rostea  retdit  mihi  amicus,  se  Cams 
quosdam  sequaces,  k  quibus  aliquot  ex  prioribus  captt* 
bus  lecta  erant,  convenisse ;  illis  maxime  displicinie 
duo,  quae  ego  verissima  duco ;  nullas  videlicet  dlari  idw 
innatas,  et  animam  non  esse  nudam  cogitationem.  Ye^ 
rum  quid  aliud  k  Cartesii  sequace  expectes  ?  Alios  sn- 
divi  magnopere  librum  tuum  laudantes,  et  sententie 
tuffi  applaudentes.    Ego  summ4  delectatione  ilium  1^ 
et  etiamnum  lectionem  illius  continuo.  Venunquaniam 
non  tam  exactam  linguae  Gallicae  cognitionem  habeo^ot 
phraseon  quarundam  GaUicarum  vim  primi  lecdfloe 
assequar^  praesertim  in  materii  subtili  et  ardnft,  eogor 
jionnunquam,  ut  distincte  mentem  tuam .  peixapiaBi 
lectionem  aliquoties  repetere.     Gratissimum  fbiet, « 
librum  tuum  Latinitate  donatum  conspicere  quandoqna 
daretur;  tum  facilius  quae  scripsisti  intelligereny>€i 
fortasse  de  quibusdam,  quae  de  libertate  honunis  in  n^ 
lendo  scripsisti,  tecum  confcrrem*  Valde  quae  ibi  scribii 
mihi  probantur :  video  te  terminos  aliquot  ofasciaosaiit 
^mbiguos  in  ill<\  materid  elucid^sse ;  sed  nescio  an  ttbt 
que  mentem  tuam  perceperim:  relegam  integrum  cipib 
et  si  quid  occurrat  ad  quod  haesito,  mgenue  ac  rotimde 
mi  te  scribam,  plane  persuasus  dilucidd  ink  CTplioatiwir 
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Amnem  (si  miss  sit)  obscuritatem  disparituram.  Sed 
et  ingenue  nbi  confiteor,  moerorem  saspe  meditationes 
meas,  quas  studiis  consecravi,  turbare.  Verum  dabit 
Deus  his  quoque  finem.  Ej^o  ut  honestd  et  non  inutili 
occupatione  mceroris  mei  tsedium  diluam,  incepi  com- 
mentarinm  in  Acta  Apostolorum  conscribere,  sed  nov4 

Sftdam  ratione  ae  methodo.  Criticos  ^erunt  Grotius 
ique,  quorum  laboribus  mea  diligentia  nihil  adders 
potest.  Itaque  omiss4  critic^,  aliam  mihi  interpretandi 
methodam  prsscripsi ;  ut  ex  historii  apostolorum,  va» 
riisque  illius  circumstantiis,  ae  praesertim  eorum  conci« 
imibus,  religionis  christians  veritatem  ae  divinitatem 
attenun,  et  qu4  methodo  apostoli  contra  Judaeos  eam 
idatniMrint,  ostendam.  In  hisce  explicandis  prolixior 
fNtado  sum :  reliqua  hue  non  spectantia  obiter  tantum 
aittingo.  Quibus  alia  contra  Judasos  disputandi  metho^ 
dtts^acet,  meum  laborem  non  probatum  in,  facile  prae^ 
iHfiiM.  Sed  veritati  litandum  est ;  et  apostolos  duces 
t0qui  pnestat,  quam  homines  afiectibus  ac  preejudiciis 
mmium  indulgentes.  Vale,  vir  amplissime.  Deuspris- 
Inunn  tibi  restituat  sanitatem,  ut,  quoad  vivis,  ^regiis 
tuis  laboribus  publico  inservire  possis.  Salutant  te  quam 
•fliciosissime  uxor  mea  liberique.  Salutem  h,  nobis  dices 
Domins  Masham  totique  families. 

Tui  amantissimusy 

-'    Amttdod.  18  Feb.  1701.  P.  ^  LlMBORCH« 


PhiKppo  i  Limborch  Joannes  Locke,  s.  p.  d« 

Vir  colendissime, 

-  £x  ultimis  tuis  18  prsesentis  Februarii  datis,  probe 
aentio,  quam  firma,  quam  immutabilis  sit  tua  eiga  me 
amicitia,  cum,  tribus  ante  missis  ad  me  silentem  uteris, 
ipiartas  addere  non  dedignatus  es,  sine  reprehensione 
nlla  tantffi  et  tarn  criminosas  tacitumitatis.  Ignoscia 
video,  ideoque  valetudinis  incommoda  non  causabor. 
Penultimas  tuas  cum  fascicule  librorum,  vel  amissas,  vel 
in  itinere  male  hasrentes,  maxime  doleo,  quod  credide- 
.rim  te  sensum  tuum  de  libro  meo,  jam  tum,  cum  scri* 
^beres,  perlecto  liberius  explicuisse.  Quod  de  iis,  quae 
^  libertate  hominis  in  volendo  scripserim,  ali^uantum 
nonmiror.  Totum  illud  argumentum  m  primi 
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editione  penitus  omittendum  censui;  sed  nohienmt 
amici,  quicquid  ego  de  rei  ipsius  et  novitate  et  subt^ 
tate  contra  afferrem,  ne  lectores,  aliis  assueti  ratiocina* 
tionibus,  non  probe  perspecto  ubique  animi  mei  sensiiy 
offenderentur ;  et  ea,  qus  in  isto  parergo  commentatiu 
sum,  vel  tanquam  novatoris  paradoxa,  vel  tanquam  in- 
consulte  errantis  sphalmata,  negligerent,  si  non  plane 
condemnarent.  iNec  me  eventus  penitus  fefellit,  com 
plures  inter  amicos  familiaresque  meos,  de  hoc  uno 
subjecto,  mecum  seru^re  sermones,  quam  de  onmibai 
reliquis  totius  libri  capitibus.  Fateor  adhuc  neminem 
fuisse  cui  scrupulum,  quo  detinebatur,  non  exemi,  » 
modo  dabatur  otium  sensim  et  pedetentim  integram  ma* 
teriam  k  capite  ad  calcem  mecum  perpendendi :  qooA 
quidem  rei  veritati,  non  meae  quantulaecunque  inraii»« 
critati  tribuendum  censeo.  Quod  si  tibi  novi  reoeiK 
sione»  ut  promittis,  recurrenti  aliqua  objicienda  occBiw 
runt,  persuasum  tibi  sit  nihil  acceptius  mihi  fore,  quam 
errores  meos  amic4  manu  detegi,  eoquc  ipso  evelli: 
non  enim  famse,  nee  opinioni,  sod  veritati  soli  litandnm 
censeo.  Quicquid  demum  fuerit,  disputationes  nostril 
in  unam  eandemque  sententiam  tenuinatum  iri  pro 
certo  habeo,  cum  utrlque  unam  eandemque  illibatapli 
veritatem  studiose  quaerimus. 

Gaudeo  te  commentarium  in  Acta  Apostolorum  m^ 
ditari,  et  ejusmodi  intcrpretandi  methodum,  quas  non 
haereat  in  criticis  observationibus  et  verborum  cortice. 
Nullibi  magis  apparet,  ut  mihi  videtur,  scopus  genius- 
que  religionis  christians,  quam  in  ed  historic.  Quid 
enim  magis  genuinum  sinccrumque  cvangelii  sensnm 
nobis  indicare  possit,  quam  primae  illas  apostolorum 
pnedicationes,  quibus  infideles,  tarn  Gentiles  quam 
Judasos,  ad  fidem  Christi  convertebant  ? 

Ad  priores  tuas  ut  aliquando  veniam  ;  laudo  consi- 
lium tuum  quod  Bunnanuorum  Pictati  minime  re- 
spondendum censueris :  hujusmodi  vitiligantium  oppro- 
bria  omnino  coiitemncnda. 

Praslum  nostrum  in  fermcnto  est,  ncc  quicquam  pene 
prodire  videmus  praetor  disputationes  politicas  ecclesias- 
ticasque.  Quorsum  tandeui  res  evadet  nescio.  Quid 
minatur  turbo  video  :  cxitum  non  video.  TranquilK- 
tati  quantum  possum  studeo.    Deus  optimus 
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tedefflarum  refonoatarum  et  totius  Europae  Ubertatem 
oofnaervet :  sic  precatur 

Tui  observantissimus. 

Gates,  22  Feb.  1700-1.  J.  LoCKE. 

Joarmi  Locke  Philippus  h  Limborch,  s.  p.  d. 

Amplissime  vir, 
NuPER  Transisalani  rigoris  in  caus&  religionis  mi- 
ilime  excusandi  exemplum  praebuSre  vere  detestandum. 
Quidam  minister  Mennonita  jam  ante  annos  quindecim 
^pxodo  suspectus  fuit  Socinianismi,  et  illius  hsereseos 
Qoram  ordinibus  Transisalanis  k  ministris  ecclesise  pub- 
lice  accusatus.  Itaque  k  muneris  sui  funetione  suspen- 
nw  fuit,  adeo  ut  integro  circiter  biennio  ecclesia  illius 
pAiblico  religionis  exercitio  caruerit.  Post  longam 
actionem,  cum  ministri  accusationem  suam  probare  non 
poBsent,  ipse  ad  ecclesiam  suam  fuit  remissus,  eique 
uyunctum,  ut  sibi  k  dogmatibus  Socinianis  docendis 
^veret,  sub  pcena  arbitraria.  lUe  ante  triennium  li- 
bellum  edidit  exigui  admodum  pretii,  quo  unionem 
inter  omnes  Christianorum  sectas  suadet,  etiam  cum 
Socinianis ;  qua  occasione  imprudentius  qusedam  pro 
Socinianis  scripsit ;  et  alicubi  qusedam  occurrunt  acu- 
leata  in  gentem  togatam.  Libellus  hie  si  contemptus 
fuisset,  vix  invenisset  lectores :  verum  scis  gentem  iUam 
aacram  vel  minimi  injuria  facile  irritari.  Itaque  denuo 
delatus  fuit  ad  satrapam  districtfis  VoUenho,  k  depu- 
tatis  classis  VoUenho,  qui  exhibito  libello,  supplice 
petunt,  ut  hie  homo,  qui  non  tantum  Socinianas  nasre- 
ticas  opiniones  clam  et  palam  docuit,  sed  etiam  auda- 
Cisaime  edidit,  et  sparsit,  iisque  intolerandos  sarcasmos 
ac  blasphemias  admiscuit,  ab  ipso  satrapa  compelletur 
coram  proximi  synodo  libellum  hunc  palam  revocare, 
et  poenitentiam  ob  commissa  testari :  ut  libellus  hie 
.flammis  tradatur,  ac  in  tot^l  provincia  vetetur  vendi,  ac 
aupprimatur:  impensac  quas  classis  ob  hanc  causam 
austincre  debuit  ab  ipso  restituantur,  ipseque  propter 
'Crimen  commissum  pocn^  arbitraria  afficiatur.  Satrapa 
petitioni  huic  annuit  hominemque  ad  synodum  arcessit. 
ijynodus  illi  offert  quinque  articulos  subscribendos,  qui- 
Ima  continebatur  confessio,  quod  contra  ihandatum  ordi- 
Ausa  libellum  istum  edidissct,  quod  ipsum  inobcdientia^ 
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illius  poeniteiety  quod  omnia  libelli  sui  exemplana  Mnk 
suppressurus ;  aliaque  quibus  ipse  subscribere  recumib 
Instabant  aliqui  ex  ministris,  imo  obtestabantur  ut  subf 
acriberet:  verum  ille  constanter  recusavit.  Poatet 
dicitur  compertum  fuLsse,  illos  id  adeo  ardenter  cupt 
visse,  ut  haberent  reum  confitentem,  et  sic  jMuprii 
sua  confessione  arbitrariae  poenas  obnoxium.  Haec  gerti 
sunt  media  sestate  amii  cid  idc  xc  ix.  Proxuno 
Januario  anni  sequentis  k  satrapsl  in  earcerem  est  cw 
jectus,  et  post  longam  novem  vel  decern  mensium  ifr 
Carcerationem  tandem  sententid  judicis,  homini  paiipeii 
tenui  victu,  et  diutumo  carceris  squalore  emaciafa^ 
mulcta  irrogatur  centum  ducatonim  argenteonim^  ^p 
conficiunt  libras  vestras  sterlingas  circiter  triginta,  IM 
dimittendus  k  carcere  pronunciatur,  nisi  soluti  pecoaiii 
Ille  cum  solvendo  non  esset,  utpote  pauper^  in  tetmb 
foetidum,  ac  tenebrosum  earcerem  subterraneum  detn^ 
ditur;  ubi  postquam  duabus  hebdomadibus  pane  et 
aqusL  vitam  toleravit,  tandem  aliud  ipsi  mandatum  exU- 
betur  mense  Novembri  proxime  elapso,  quo  ipse  ernmi 
libello  ipsius  contentos  disseminare  prohibetur,  sub 
poeni  si  secus  fecerit  catastse  et  exilii,  sine  uM  ulto- 
riore  formd  processes :  atque  ita  ^  carcere  dimittitnr. 
Nunc  miser  ad  extremam  inopiam  rcdactus  est :  onmi 
illius  divendit&  supellectile,  quae  tamen  neutiquam  es- 
plere  potuit  mulctam  in  quam  condemnatus  erat.  Non 
possum  excusare  illius  imprudentiam :  verum  nee  pes* 
sum  quin  detester  banc  saevitiam,  prassertim  quandoiil 
extensione  sentential  leges  imperatorias  ex  codice  afib- 
runtur,  ut  fulcra  ac  fundamental  quibus  dura  haoc  wa^ 
tentia  innititur.  Sic  sensim  ad  detestandum  illud  in- 
quisitionis  tribunal  relabimur. 

Rel^i  rnagn^  cum  attentione  cap.  xxi.  lib.  iu  tnc- 
tatus  tui  de  Intellectu  Humane.  Expendi  voces  ac 
phrases,  quas  in  materid  hac  controversy  adhibes. 
I^ito  me  jam  plene  mentem  tuam  percepisse,  k  qu4  egp 
non  dissentio.  §  6,  optime  doces,  mtellectum  et  volun- 
tatem  non  esse  duas  facultates  reverd  ab  animi  distinc- 
tas,  sed  mentem  ipsam  humanam  immediate  perse  ipsam 
intelligere  et  velle.  Inde  infers  non  recte  voluntatem 
dici  liberam,  sed  hominem :  recte  etiam  meo  iudioio 
deSais  libertatem.    Verum  quando  dicis,  §  24^  Iflwr** 
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f«tein  eonustere  in  potenti&  agendi  et  non  agendi,  et 
quidem  in  eo  solo ;  non  puto  id  te  restringere  ad  solas 
actiones  externas,  sed  et  extendere  ad  internas,  sen 
C<^tationes  nostras ;  illae  enim,  non  minus  quam  actio- 
Bes  extern®,  subjects  sunt  arbitrio  nostro :  idque  con- 
sentaneum  est  iis,  quae  in  scquentibus  capitis  illius 
ficribis.     Porro  jam  inquiris,  quod  praecipuum  est|  auid 
sit  illud,  quod  hominem  ad  hoc  aut  illud  agendum 
ttoret  ?   £go  hactenus  ita  me  explicui ;  bonum  jucun- 
dum,  seu  voluptatem,  esse  id,  quod  hominem  allicit, 
illique  oppositum  dolorem  esse  malum,  quod  homo  aver- 
ntnr :  aoeoque  quodcunque  homo  vult,  id  ab  eo  con- 
aidertoi  ut  jucunduin,  quod  vero  aversatur  et  fugit,  ut 
ttoleatum.   Non  negas  tu  illud,  quinimo  id  etiam  ur^s, 
§41 .  et  seqq.  Verum  ut  distinctius  ostendas,  qu&  ratione 
Vbluptas  aut  dolor  hominem  moveat,  doces,  %  S9*  rt 
aedq.  voluntatem  determinari  ab  inquietudine,  quam 
liomo  in  se  experitur,  aut  ex  prsesentift  doloris,  aut  ex 
afes^nti&boni  seu  voluptatis,  in  qu&  vel  totain,  vel  saltern 
tiartem  suce  beatitudinis  coUocat :  quamdiu  enim  homo 
in  statu  suo  acquiescit,  nuUam  illius  mutationem  quasrit, 
^ied  sdlummodo'  quando  in  statu  suo  non  acquiescit,  seu 
^uandam  inquietudinem,  sive  ex  prassentid,  doloris,  sive 
'elc  absentia  voluptatis,  quam  ut  felicitatis  suae  partem 
considerat,  in  se  sentit.  in  his  facile  tibi  assentior.  Inde 
note  deducis,  bonum  in  nobis  excitare  desiderium,  non 
tamen  inde  sequi,  majus  bonum  semper  in  nobis  majus 
desidenum  excitare.    Quod  verissimum  est,  et  tu  recte 
probas.  Unde  porro  deducis,  libertatem  hominis  in  eo 
eonsistere,  quod  possit  suspendere  impletionem  cujus- 
cunque  desiderii  sui,  plenamqiie  habeat  libertatem  unum 
post  aliud  considerandi,  objecta  eorum  examinandi, 
eaque  ab  omni  parte  observandi,  ac  inter  se  comparandi, 
antequam  se  determinet  ad  agendum.     £t  hoc  tecum 
agnosco*  Inde  jam  infers,  indifferentiam,  quse  non  pos- 
sit determinari  per  ultimum  judicium,  quod  homo  fert, 
de  bono  et  malo,  cujus  elcctioncm  sequendam  credit, 
esse  summam  naturae  intelligentis  imperfectionem.    In 
Remonstrantium  scriptis  saepe  vox  indifferentia  oc- 
€urrit,  quando  de  libertate  hominis  agitur :  verum  ea 
nunquam  k  nobis  hoc  sensu  accipitur,  quod  posito  illo 
ultimo  judicio,  in  quo  proprie  actus  volitionis  consistit. 
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nihilominus  hominis  potentia  agendi  sit  indiffisreni»  et 
per  voluntatem  non  determinetur :  sed,  quod  ante  illiid 
voluntatis  decretum  homo  libertatem  habet  se  in  hane 
vel  illam  partem  determinandi,  et  non  ad  unum  tantam 
oppositorum  determinatus  est :  accedente  autem  Tolini^ 
tatis  decreto,  seu  volendi  actu,  indifferentia  ilia  tollitv^ 
et  potentia  ad  agendum  aut  non  agendum  deten»» 
natur.    Et  hie  etiam  puto  nos  consentire.    Reliqua  ok 
pitis  iis,  quse  jam  recensita  sunt,  magis  iUustrandii  ae 
confirmandis  inserviunt.      Puto  me  hie   sententina 
tuam  de  Ubertate  hominis  recte  percepisse.     Nee  6« 
quod  illi  quicquam  opponam :  imo  qusedam  distinction 
et  clarioribus,  quam  haetenus  k  nostris  factum  €rt| 
terminis  ac  phrasibus  posse  exprimi  didici.     Si 
bene  perceperim,  aut  si  quid  omiserim,  quod  ut 
tentia  tu4  plene  percipiatur,  omitti  non  debuit,  i«BO'  • 
ut  me  erroris  admoneas:  nolim  enim  in  sententuB'' 
tuae  explicatione,  quam,  prout  earn  percepi,  etiam  meifli  '■ 
esse  agnosco,  h  mente  tu^  aberrare.     Si  in  quibusdaa 
dissenUmus,  quod  ego  ignoro,  amice  tecum  confene' 
gestio,  ut  exiguus,  qui  forte  restore  posset,  dissensua  toU  * 
latur.     Plures  tecum  de  hoc  capite  contulisse  nuB- ' 
miror.  Materia  est  intricata  et  diversis  philosophonui 
ac  theologorum  sententiis  semper  agitata.     Primus^ 
meo  judicio,  Episcopius  in  tractatu  de  Libero  Arbitrio^ 
ct  contra  Cameronem,  cam  clarius  explicuit,  ostoi- 
ditque  intellectum  et  voluntatem  non  esse  duaa  facuiti*  = 
tes  reverb  inter  se  et  ab  anim4  distinctas,  uti  hactenui  ' 
in  scholis  creditum  fuit,  sed  animam  immediate  per  ieip* 
sam  intcUigere  ac  velle.     Porro  licet  non  iisdem  tecum 
vocibus  ac  phrasibus  utatur,  in  summ^  tamen  rei,  quan- 
tum ego  percipio,  est  consensus.     Gratias  interim  tibi 
ago,  quod  multa  me  libri  tui  editione  docueris.     Ego 
eum  iterate  evplvere  statui ;  secundA  enim  lectione 
multo  distinctius  eum  intelligo.     Dcum  prccor  ut  din 
te  nobis  incolumem  ac  pros})era  fruentem  valetudine 
conservet.    Uxor  ac  filia  te  salutant.    Salveant  quam 
of&ciosissime  k  me,  uxore  et  filia,  Domina  Mashamt 
ejusque  liberi.     Vale. 

Tui  amantissimus, 

P.  k  LiMBO&CH. 

Amstelod.  30  Mart  1701 . 
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PhiUppo  d  Limborch  Joannes  Locke,  s.  p.  d. 

Yir  amplissime, 

Magno  honori  mihi  esse  duco,  quod  tu  tantum  Iu« 
cubFBtionibus  meis  tribuas,  ut  in  iis  perlegendis  bonas 
tuas  horas  locare  velis :  et  eas  tibi  veritatis  amatori  non 
diaplicuisse  gaudeo.  Cum  ego  libcrtatem  consistcre 
dico,  §  S4.  cap.  xxi.  lib.  ii,  in  potenti^  gendi  et  non 
agendiy  nequiiquam  id  restringo  ad  solas  actiones  ex- 
temas,  uti  constat  ex  §  8,  38,  aliisque  illius  capitis 
locis :  de  hoc  igitur  inter  nos  convenit.  Quando  vero 
dicis,  quod  *^  quicquid  homo  vult  ab  eo  considcrari,  ut 
jucundum/'  metuo  nc  voluntatem  cum  desiderio  con- 
fimdas.  Quod  k  plerisque  factum  video,  qui  hoc  argu- 
mentum  tractant,  non  sine  magno  veritatis,  vel  saltern 
permicuitatis,  incommodo*  Desiderium  fertur  in  ju- 
cundum,  fateor ;  sed  voluntas  fertur  solum  in  actiones 
nortras,  et  ibi  terminatur.  Sed  quia  voluntas  raro  agit, 
nisi  dacente  desiderio,  ideo  pro  uno  eodemque  actu 
plerumque  sumuntur,  cum  toto  coelo  distent,  §  30,  40. 
Cupido  enim  passio  est  mota  k  bono  absente.  Volitio 
autem  actus  voluntatis,  vel  anims,  imperium  exer- 
centis  in  potentias  hominis  operatrices.  Has  duae  ope- 
rationes  animas,  scil.  ilia  qu^  cupit  aliquid,  et  ilia  qwk 
detenninaty  vel  imperat,  aliquid  agendum,  nisi  distin- 
guantur  prob^,  nihil  dilucid^,  ut  mihi  videtur,  de  hu- 
man^ vojuntate  statui  potest :  ideoque  spero  ignosces 
mihi,  quod  de  ista  loquendi  formd  te  monitum  velim, 
cum  de  summA  rei  a  me  omnino  non  dissentias.  In  usu 
vods  •*  indiflFerentia,**  quod  k  vestris  differam,  non 
minim  est,  cum  in  his  scriBendis  nee  aliorum  placita 
secutus  sum,  nee  vel  scripta  omnino  consuluerim,  sed 
quae  res  ipsae  me,  quantum  indagatione  et  meditatione 
assequi  poteram,  docuerint,  ea  verbis  quam  potui  ap- 
tissimis  explicuerim.  Dc  terminorum  igitur  usu  nulla 
inter  nos  erit  disputatio,  modo  de  re  ips&  constet. 
Quamvis,  ut  libere  dicam,  ista  antecedcns  indifferentia 
hominis,  qu4  homo,  ante  determinationem  sive  decre- 
tum  voluntatis,  supponitur  libcrtatem  habere  se  deter- 
minandi  ad  alterutram  partem  oppositorum,  non  om- 
nino mihi  videtur  spectare  ad  quaestionem  de  libcrtate ; 
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quas  libertas  iinice  consistit  in  potentift  agendi  vd  bod 
agendi,  secundum  determinationem  voluntatis.    IXs- 
putare  autem,  an  homo,  ante  ultimum  judicium  intd- 
lect As,  libertatem  habet  se  determinandi  ad  alteiulnni 
oppositorum,  mihi  videtur  omnino  de  nihilo,  life  4b 
re  impossibili,  disputatio.     Quis  enim  romrety  id 
quorsum  attinet  rogare,  an  homo  potest  ad  lutentfavi 
partem  oppositorum  se  determinare  in  statu,  in  tpmm 
non  potest  omnino  determinare?  Nam,  antejudboH 
intellect's,  non  potest  se  omnino  determinare,  idao^ 
que  frustra  quaentur,  an  in  illo  statu  libertatem  Uhet 
se  determinandi  in  alterutram,  ubi  in  neutnim 
partem  potest  se  determinare.     Idedque  omnea 
lites,  qu8S  a^tantur  de  libertate  se  in  luterutram  w 
tem  determinandi,  ante  judicium  intellect  As,  mfltt'^n- 
dentur  (ignoscas  fatenti)  nullo    modo  pertineM  ^ 
quaestionem  de  libertate ;  quas  ne  suppom  qaidem  ^ 
bet,  nee  potest,  in  statu  in  quo  manifestum  eat  nod 
homo,  ut  agens  liberum,  non  potest  agere ;  cum  m»- 
tas,  ut  dixi,  consistat  in  sol^  potentid  agendi  vd  m 
agendi,  consequenter  et  congrue  ad  determinatiMBDi 
voluntatis.     Ita  autem  saepe  usu  venit.     Diaputttir 
tium  fervor  et  partium  studium  rebus  per  se  dans  m- 
bem  et  caliginem  obducunt,  cum  undique  conqniiitii 
laqueis  alter  alterum  innodare  et  absurdis  invdnn 
conatur.     Vides  quam  libere  tecum  agam,  eandon  i 
te  libertatem  vicissim  expectans ;  si  enim  tu  mea^  vd 
^o  tuaB  opinioni  assentior,  perinde  est  veritatem  qp0* 
rentibus,  dummodo  illius  potior  habetur  sententiaqnc 
verior,  et  in  ed  consentiamus.     In  aliis  libri  rad  fu^ 
tibus,  dum  percurras,  si  q&id  minus  recte  dictum  vd 
cogitatum  invenias,  moneri  imo  et  redargui  k  te  cupob 
Vale,  vir  optime,  et  me,  ut  facis,  ama 

Tui  amantissimum, 

J.  LocxE> 

Oates,2lMa-i,  1701. 
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'     PhiUppo  h  Lhnborch  Joannes  Locke^  s.  p.  b. 

Vir  amplissimey 

EoDEM  die  quo  nuperrime  ad  te  mane  seripsi,  litem 
tuas  27  ^ftii  datas  vesperi  aecepi.   Vitam  Episcopii 
flumm^  cum  voluptate  perlegi.     Historia  placet,  res 
liesta^  plane  displiccnt.  Doleo  sane  refonnatos  tam  pro- 
iere  mores  pontificios,  de  quibus  tam  graviter  questi 
sunt,  imitatos.  Sed  scire  juvat  quod  cognitum  laudare 
Bon  possis.     Inquisitionem,  qus  in  Ecclesi^  Romand. 
lentius  succrerit,  uno  quasi  nixu  inceptam  et  pene  per- 
fectam  hie  conspicere  mihi  videor.     An  has  protestan- 
tium  inter  se  inimicitias  et  mutuas  persecutiones  jam 
eutigatunis  sit  Deus,  nescio :  hoc  saltem  credo,  theo- 
logonuQ  ambitiosa  dissidia,  et  invioem  dominandi  in 
firafcrea  cupido,  orbem  reformatum  antiquis  hostibus 
denno  obruendum  objecit,  et  in  tantum  periculum  ad- 
dhudt.     Avertat  Deus  O.  M.  omen,  nee  ad  persecu* 
tienem  tam  proclives  animos  persecutione  catholic^ 
pimiat.     Unum  est,  quod  in  libro  tuo  desidero,  nempe 
vticulos  illos  quinque  Remonstiantium,  quorum  tam 
firequens  est  mentio.  Hos,  vel  quod  in  proper^  lectione 
non  observatos  pr^erierim,  vel  quod  eos  historiie  tme 
Bon  inseruisti,  ignorare  me  fateor.     Rogo  igitur  ut 
Boihi  indicare  velis  ubi  eas  legere  possim ;  magnam 
enim  lucem,  ut  mihi  videtur,  praebebunt  causam  Re- 
monstrantium  penitus  cognoscere  cupienti :  nam  ite- 
rmn,  credo,  perlegam  banc  tuam  historiam.  Maximas 
pro  hoc  dono  gratias  ago.    Vive  diu  utilis  religioni 
Christianas.    Vale,  et  me  ama 

Tui  amantissimum, 

J.  Locke. 

Dates,  1  Jan.  1701. 


Joarmi  Locke  Philippus  ct  Limborchy  s.  p.  d. 
Amplissime  vir, 

Vitam  Episcopii  tibi,  summi  judicli  viro,  non  dis- 

Slicuisse,  est  quod  mihi  gratuler.  Multa  exteris  ignota 
n  esse  praeterita,  quia  nobis  notissima,  nullus  dubito. 
jQuinque  autem  articulos  nostros,  quorum  decidendo- 
rum  caus4  synodus  Dordracena  convocata  fuit,  nuUi 
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ignotos  crcdebam.  In  explicatione  sententias  Arminii, 
p.  6,  in  vita  Episcopii  ego  eos  brevi  in  compendio  exhi- 
bui.  Extant  autem  in  Kemonstranti^  ordinibas  Hoi* 
landia?  cio  loc  x  oblatA,  quam  rq>eries  in  epistolis  pre- 
stantium  virorum  k  me  editis,  N^  cxlv.  p.  254,  vel  iBi 
historia  quinquarticulanft  Petri  Heilini  Anglici,  cap.  v;- 
p.  50.  Si  altera  vitse  Episcopii  editio  aliquando  prodeat^ 
possem  illi  quinque  illos  articulos,  aliaque  quaedam  ncni< 
sine  Episcopio  gesta,  aut  ipsum  ipsiusve  consanguineos 
spectantia,  hie  illic  inserere,  quse  ad  historise  nostm 
cognitionem  pcnitiorcm  baud  exigui  futura  sunt  mo^ 
menti.  Continuavit  Brantius  noster  senior  historian 
usque  ad  iinem  anni  cio  iic  xxiii,  in  qua  gravis  ilk. 
contra  nostros  persecutio  exacte  describitur;  verm 
ilia  hactenus  lucem  non  adspexit ;  et  prs  metu  iie< 
edatur,  synodus  Hollandica  jam  ab  aliquot  annis  de- 
putatis  suis  in  mandatis  dedit,  ut  solicite  invigilent, 

illa  alicubi  imprimatur.     Nolunt  enim  mysteria  i 

iniquitatis  revelari.     Utinam  historiam  suam  continiK 
&sset  ad  annum  usque  ci3  i3c  xxxii,  quo  persecutiam- 
ubique  ferme  in  patria  nostrd  finis  est  impositus,  hoh  ; 
bisque  palam  in  coetus  religiosos  convenire  non  fuil  > 
prohibitum.     Ex  illius  lectione  deprehendere  poaset  •• 
veritatem  dicti  cujusdam  monachi,  quod  Mamixiua 
fcrt  in  epistola  ad  Casparum  Verheiden,  inter  episfc.  •• 
selcctas  k  Belgis  vel  ad  Belgas,  anno  I6l7»  ^  Baudio  efc 
Heinsio  editas,  cent.ii.  epist.51.  '*  HaudaKjue  diur^  • 
formatorum  ollam  calefactam  fuisse,  atque  illorum  quoa  i- 
tantopere  iucesscrunt :  viderc  se  plane,  antequam  per*  i  • 
sseculorum  intervallum  labatur,  parem  utrobique  mi-n 
pcrii  ecclesiastici  fore  rationem."  Scriptaest  hacc  epis«.<  - 
tola  ult.  Mart.  1577. 

Legi,  relegi,  et  serio  expendi  quae  dc  libertate  scribis;. ' 
sed  non  deprehendi  ilium  inter  nos  esse  consensunif 
quern,  lecto  illo  '^  de  Potentid**  capite,  credidi.  Quia 
uterque  unice  veritatem  qua^rimus,  paulo  distinctins  cr 
temiinos  quibus  usus  sum  explicabo,  et  si  qui  aptioraa  ;'»' 
sint,  illis  lubens  utar ;  amo  enim  perspicuitatem ;  et  in  •  > 
veritatis  inquisitione  omnem  verborum  ambiguitateB^'  ->' 

Quantum  fieri  potest,  vitandam  judico.  Putas  non  recto'  '•' 
ici  nos  velle  jucundum,  illud  esse  desiderium,  non  wh  •  '■' 
luntatem.    Desiderium  enim  ferri  in  bonum  abseBS  { • 
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volitionem  autom  esse  actum  voluntatis,  vd  anima?  im- 
perium   exerceutis  in  potential  hominis  operatrices. 
racile  ego  hoc  discrimen  admitto,  et  ut,  perspicuitati^ 
cau8&,  unicuique  verbo  suam  tribuamus  significationcin, 
utile  esse  existimo.     Verum  ego  puto  nos  duo  velle, 
finem  et  media  quae  ad  finem  ducunt.     Multa  deside- 
ramus,  quae  tamen  non  volumus.    Est  enim  desiderium 
aliud  completum,  aliud  incompletum ;  sicut  et  volup- 
tas  alia  est  completa,  alia  incompleta,  quam  barbaro 
vocabulo  in  scholis  vocant  Tclleitatem,  qu^  designamus 
non  quid  homo  proprie  velit,  sed  quid  vellet.  Pi-udcntis 
est  ex  multis  desiderabilius  illud  eligere,  sibique  om- 
nium suarum  actionura  finem  proponere,  quod  unde- 
qu&que  est  perfectum^  et  in  quo  concumint  omnes  nu 
tioneSy  quas  rem  dcsiderabilem  faciunt.     Atqui  ilia 
electio  non  fit  sine  determinatione  voluntatis,  qui  homo 
liscemit  hoc  bonum,  quod  omnibus  aliis  pra^ferendum 
judicat,  sibi  omnium  suarum  actionum  finem  proponere. 
Ita  ^o  credidi  recte  posse  dici  hominis  voluntatem  in 
lionum  fern,  idque  bonum  semper  ab  ipso  apprehendi; 
lit  jucundum.     Si  vero  credas  actionem,  qu4  ferimur 
in  bonum  illud,  improprie  dici  voluntatem,  sed  debere 
ippellari  desiderium,  quia  fertur  in  bonum  absens,  de 
cermino  non  contendam,  modo  de  illius  significationc 
:K>n8tet.    Ut  ergo  omnibus  ambiguitas  vitetur,  dicamus 
lesiderium  ferri  in  bonum,  voluntatem  dirigere  actiones. 
Sed  caveamus  ne  quaevis  desideria  confundamus,  et  dc- 
sideria  completa  distinguamus  ab  incompletis,  qua} 
relleitates,  voce  in  scholis  usitatA,  appellari  solcnt.    Si 
rero  aliud  aptius  vocabulum  indicare  possis,  eo  lubens 
itar,  ut  omnis,  quantum  fieri  potest,  obscuritas  et  am- 
t>iguitas  in  sermone  nostro  vitetur. 
^  Quod  attinet  vocem  "  indifferentia,"  certum  est  nos- 
tros  e&  non  raro  esse  in  hac  materia  usos ;  verum  earn 
Qon  adeo  deperimus,  quin  si  commodior  nobis  ofFeratur 
earn  repudiaturi  simus:  eoque  magis,  quia  videmus 
pfadlosophos  Cartesianos  ea  sensu  k  nostro  plane  alieno 
uti:  illis  enim  indifferent ia  est  fluctuatio  judicii ;  quan- 
do  mens,  ex  rationum  pro  utr^que  parte  aequilibrio, 
inoerta  est,  quid  sibi  eligendum  sit.     Nobis  vero  in- 
di&rentia  est  vis  ilia  animae,  quA,  positis  omnibus  ad 
Agendum  requisitis,  potest  agcre  vcl  non  agerc.  Vemm, 
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in  tota  hac  de  libertate  disputatione»  video  saqpe  htH 

Terbis  ambiguis,  aut  ^tem  in  ambiguum  settsum  d^ 

tortis.    Optandum  foret  omnia  verba  eodem  «ignfl|p(t» 

ab  omnibus  accipi ;  mults  inanes  disceptationep  dL 

Xryoiuax^eu  vitaii  possent.     Nunc  quoniam  in  MgnMah 

tione  verborum  convenire  non  possumus,  necQsaft  cit 

ut  quisque  explicet,  quo  significatu  unaqdique  vgoe^dft 

qud,  contenditur,  utatur.     Circa  rem  ipaam  vidiep^.w 

aissentire.     Dicis,  *' Ista  antecedens  indifferen|ja,.qjd 

homo  ante  determinationem^  dve  decretum  voluiitatii^ 

supponitur  libertatem  habere  se  determinandi  ad  alterr 

utram  partem  oppositonim,  non  omnino  mihi  vjdfstiir 

spectare  ad  quaestionem  de  libertate ;  quia  libertw  ai||ce 

consistit  in  potenti&  agendi,  vel  non  agendi^  seain^nii 

determinationem  voluntatis."    Mihi  plane  contviipp 

videtur»  libertatem  unice  consistere  in  potenti4,^,ni 

homo  actionem  volendi  potest  determinare  vel  naaflb- 

terminare :  et  si  earn  homo  ante  voluntatis  deteimjp^ 

tionem  non  habet  quod  non  sit  liber,  neque  uUua  a^itpi 

concipi  possit,  in  quo  liber  dici  queat.  Quia  enim  tc^Isp- 

tas  actionum  nostrarum  domina  est,  easque  pro  «1^)^ 

moderatur,  si  determinatio  voluntatis  non  sit  libeiiiajlfll 

in  actionibus  nostris  ulla  erit  libertas,  quia  adMWP 

nostras  voluntatis  determinationem  necessario  aequp^ 

tur.  Quare  vix  capio  quid  velis,  cum  dicis  ante  ultQlW 

judicium  intellectils  homo  non  potest  se  omninQ  4fl^ 

minare.    Verum  antequam  hie  sententiam  meaqi(,^ 

plicem,  quid  per  ultimum  judicium  intellectCkg  v^ff^ 

cetur,  propius  explicandum  est,  ne  hie,  propter.  AM*^ 

guitatem  vocis,  in  oratione  nostr^  sit  obscuritaa.  iCdP^ 

muniter  ultimum  intellectCis  judicium  vocant,  quohgpH 

discemit  quid  sibi  faciendum  sit,  idque  vocant  ukjiniai 

judicium  practicum  intellectus :  verum  hoc  judidiai 

non  est  tam  actus  intellect  (is  quam  voluntatis,  vdaitftfV 

actus  mixtus,  ad  cujus  complementum  voluntW;fl|B? 

currit.    Judicium  autem  quod  solius  intelleet^atartHi 

est,  non  ulterius  procedit,  quam  hoc  oportet  faoeve^fK 

oportet  omittere.     Ulterius  si  proceoat,  interceditiyfr 

qua  actio  voluntatis.     Quas  duo  tamen  k  mnltis^^ 

funduntur.    Jam  mea  est  sententia  hominenu  ^PV9^ 

recte  rationi  consentane^  agit,  semper  veUe»  quoil^ 

tellectus  judicat  oportere  fieri :  posse  tamen  ftwinjOT*" 
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tra  rationem  agere,  et  voluntatem  in  contrariam  partem 
determinare :  quin  et,  antequam  intellectus,  post  accni- 
ratum  rationum  examen,  judicaverit  quid  facere  opor- 
teat,  posse  bruto  impetu  agere  non  quod  rationi  con- 
sentaneum  est,  sed  quod  concupiscentia  dictat.     Hie 
si  homo  non  habet  libertatem  se  determinandif  aut 
non  determinandi,  et  actionem  suam  suspendendi,  vi- 
dere  nequeo,  in  quo  libertas  consistat.     Eandem  tuam 
esse  putabam  sententiam,  idque  colli^bam  ex  §  47 
capitis  supra  nominati,  ubi  inter  alia  ais,  *'  Animam, 
quae  habet  potentiam  suspendendi  impletionem  cujus- 
cunque  desiderii  sui,  sicuti  evidenter  patet  per  experi- 
entiam,  consequenter,  etiam  habere  libertatem  ea  suc- 
cessive unum  post  alterum  considerandi,  eorum  objecta 
examinandi,  ea  ex  omni  parte  observandi,  et  inter  se 
comparandi ;  et  in  hoc  consistere  libertatem  hominis : 
onmemque  erroris  et  vitionim  originem  inde  arcessis, 
quod  prscipitemus  judicium,  voluntatemque  nostram 
Clio  iumis  determinemus,  et  actioni  nos  accingamus, 
antequam  bene  examinaverimus  quid  agere  nos  opor- 
teat/'     Haec,  aliaque  quae  ibi  addis,  verissima  esse  ju- 
dico;  iisque  plane  assentior.   Verum  hsec  cum  iis,  quss 
epistolft  scribis,  ''quod  homo,  ante  judicium  intellectfis, 
ae  non  potest  omnino  determinare/'  conciliare  non 
possum.    Fortasse  mentem  tuam  non  bene  percepi. 
Rdgo  itaque,  si  grave  non  sit,  ut  ostendas,  qu&  ratione 
haec  inter  se  conciliare  debeam,  et  distinctius  quod  ego 
non  plene  percepi,  explices.     Nulli  opinion!,  nedum 
phrasi  aut  voci,  ita  sum  addictus,  quin  meliora  mon- 
atranti  cedere  paratus  sim:   veritatem  enim  unice 
quaerOj  quam  si  mvenero,  de  errore  triumphabo. 
Haec  scripseram,  cum  ad  me  exemplar  Latinum 

'  ttactatilis  tai  de  Intellectu  Humane  afFertur ;  pro  quo 

''  extmio  done  ^o  summas  tibi  habeo  ac  ago  gratias. 

"  -Statoi  illud  k  capite  ad  calcem  perlegere,  et  cum  ele- 
<gantissim&  versione  Grallic^  conferre,  quae  proculdubio 
LatinaB  nonnunquam  lucem  fcenerabitur :  et  quando 

*   integrum  tractatum  perlegero,  candide  tibi  judicium 

neum  scribam,  non  quia  necesse  est,  sed  quia  id  k  me 

"ekigis,  idque  ego  tibi  petenti  me  debere  agnosco. 

'  Verum  quantum  ex  Galhcas  versionis  lectione  percepi, 

me  sentential  tuie  approbatorem  habcbis :  si  vcro  ad 
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quaMlam  hsesitavero,  ea  tibi  candide  indicabo,  ut  ple- 
niorem  conim  explicationem  ex  te  eliciam.     Demn 

{)recor  ut  tibi  vitam  ac  vires  continue!,  ut  ^^re^is  tail 
aboribus  orbi  literato  porro  prodesse  possis.  Sdubnt 
te  uxor  ac  filia.  Salutem  k  nobis  officiosissimam  dices 
dominffi  Masham  totique  familis.     Vale. 

Tui  amanti8sniiii% 

P*  k  LiMBOSCft 

Amstelod.  19  Julii^  1701. 


Philippo  h  Limborch  Joannes  LocJce,  s.  p.  d. 

Vir  amplissime, 

Quod  omnis  obscuritas  et  ambiguitas  in  verbonmi 
usu  sit  vitanda  tecum  plane  sentio ;  venim  lioeat  miU 
adjicere,  quod  hoc  ssepe  non  fit  etiam  k  volentibuaefi- 
tare  obscuritatem.     Ideae,  quas  obsenrantur  honunini 
mentibus,  praesertim  eorum,  qui  veritatem  attentaAi 
qua^runt,  multo  plures  sunt  quam  voces  cujusvialingna^ 
quae  ad  eas  exprimendas  paratae  sunt.     Hinc  fit,  quod 
homines  (quibus  integrum  non  est  nova  vocabula,  qw^ 
ties  opus  est  ad  novas  ideas  significandas,  ad  libiliai 
procudere)  eadem  voce,  pro  diversis  ideis,  prssertha*  -- 
cognatae  «nt,  identidem  utuntur :  undo  oritur  Dan 
raro  sermonis  obscuritas  et  incertus  sensus,  quando  ai 
praecisiones  accuratas  veniendum  est,  quo  non  aofaoi  i 
audientium,  sed  et  ipsorum  etiam  ioquentium  menAei 
implicantur.     Inter  alia  quae  proposui,  lib*  iii.  ci^«  'Ai 
huic  malo  remedia,  illud  mihi  praecipuum  videtor,  K 
ut  diligenter  colligamus  omnes  simplices  ideas,  qu0 
ingrediuntur  compositionem  cujuslibet  idese  complcauv 
cujus  nomen  usurpamus,  easque  eidem  vociaffixasaedob 
in  animo  teneamus.  V.  g.  in  argumento,  quod  poe. 
manibus  habemus,  si  voluntas  significat  potentianV'*' 
quam  homo  habet  incipiendi,  sistciidi,  vel  vitandi  dU^'-* 
quam  actionem  mentis  vel  corporis  sui,  ut  ego  jfiuur-' 
explicui,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxi.  §  5,  &c.  in  quo  tu  etiam  fle^*^ 
quiescere  videris :  si^  hcec,  inquam,  sit  idea,  quam  vok^l 
voluntas  significat,  eamque  pracscntem  in  animo  habe*^'" 
mus,  quando  devoluntateloquainur;  nihil  certiua  eM«'r> 
potest,  quam  quod  voluntas  terminatur  solummodo^in^ 
actionibus  nostris,  nee  potest  ulterius  extendi  ad  iiemf'^ 
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I  aliam,  ncc  ferri  in  bonum  remotum  et  absens. 
le  81  contendis  voluntatem  ferri  in  bonum,  ut 
vcedis  ab  ea  ide^,  quam  huic  voci  assignavimus, 
le  substituis  ;  unde  fit  quod  tu  et  ego  diversas 
ignamus,  quando  de  vduntate  loquimur,  nee 

possumus  inter  nos  de  voluntate  disserentes 
.m  proficere,  donee  tu  ideam  indices  cujus  apud 
iroluntas  signum  est,  ut  de  sensu  vocis,  i.  e.  de 
[ud  disserimus,  conveniamus, 
nctio  de  desiderio  complete  et  incompleto,  sive 
ntate  completa  et  incomplete,  quam  aners,  nihil 
detur  argumentum  tuum  juvare.     Sive  enim 

sit  incompletum  desiderium,  vel  incompleta 
B,  quod  sane  dubito,  id  nimquam  efficiet  ut  sit 
quod  voluntas  fertur  in  bonum.  Dice  me  du- 
n  aliqua  potest  esse  incompleta  volitio ;  volun- 
1  htc,  ni  fallor,  sumitur  pro  actu  voluntatis,  i.  e. 
tione.     Volitionem  inefficacem  facile  agnosco, 

parfilyticus  manum  paralysi  solutam  movere 
rt^cax  fateor  et  sine  successu  est  ista  volitio, 
I  incompleta.  Actus  enim  volendi  hoc  in  casu 
ompletus  est,  ac  olim,  quando  manus  volitioni 
batur.  Itidem  desiderium  alicujus  propositi 
lod  propter  majus  bonum  incompatibile  prose- 
ligimus,  non  est  incompletum  desiderium,  nee 
leta  voluntas,  sed  desiderium  completum  brevi 
turn,  eo  usque  non  procedens,  ut  nos  impellat 
idum  actiones,  quibus  obtineri  possit  illud  bo- 
i  quod  ferebatur  breve  illud  desiderium :  nee 
leta  dici  potest  voluntas,  ubi  nulla  omnino  est 

etiamsi  scholcT  velle'itatem  apjiellare  anient. 
i  breve  illud  desiderium  eousque  procedat,  ut 
volendam  aliquam  actionem  excitet,  voluntas 
I  est  incompleta,  sed  completus  actus  volendi, 
omiss&  ulteriore  inefiicax  sit  ad  obtinendum 
propositum  quod  ccssante  desiderio  negligitur. 
t  higusmodi  mentis  actionibus  adeo  celeres  sunt 
mimi,  et  inter  se  conjuncti,  ut  non  minim  sit, 
?pe,  uti  fit,  confundantur,  quse  attentius  consi- 
distinguenda  sunt,  ut  recte  conceptus  nostros 
Bs.  Vis  libere  dicam,  quid  hac  de  re  sentio. 
ertur  in  bonum  absens^ sive  finem.  Muk\& ^vckvA 
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intdlectui  obvenantibus  bonis  non  iDbeidilutii^ 
consistentibus,  homo  unum,  neglectis  alus,  sibi  pmpwt 


ut  finem,  i.  e.  ut  proaequenduni ;  hoc  ftcit 
adeoque  voluntas  fertur  m  ilkun  actionem  menfeH^^ 
unum  prs  reliquis  sibi  proponit,  ut  finem»  et  ia  fl 
actions  terminatur,  eodem  modo  quo  tenniiisl|Br*k 
computatione,  quando  vult  numerare,  rei  in  moliflW 
pedum,  quando  vult  ambukre.    Ob  banc  volmitiiiM 

Sropositionem  istius  boni,  ut  finis,  fateor  non  Ma 
icitur  vulgo,  quod  voluntas  fertur  in  eum  finoB  id 
in  id  bonum,  an  proprie  et  ut  philosophicam  deeet 

eUplCuav,  tu  judices. 

Quanta  sit  vis  consuetudinis  in  usu  iTiilMnnm,  fia 
irrepit  subinde  nobis  insciis,  patet,  ut  raihi  vidatinii 
iis  quae  in  epistoli  tu&  sequuntur.  In  priofe.epilptt 
libens  et  aperte  mecum  consentire  videns,  quoa  a(i^ 
nes  sunt  agentium  sive  substantiarum,  et  non  pMp- 
tiarum  sive  facultatum :  et  tamen  hie  usitat&  loqwfi 
formi  te  abduci  pateris,  dicisque  *'  quod  voluntas  Ol 
actionum  nostrarum  domina,  easque  pro  arbitiioinbis 
ratur,''  et  similia  passim,  in  toto  lilo  episCdItt  tM 
paragrapho;  quod  ni  fecisses,  nulla  arbitrar  mibi  twm 
lis  esset.  Hoc  non  dico,  quod  adeo  delicatulna  mmi^ 
hujusmodi  loquendi  formulas  nullo  in  loco  pati  poMfaa: 
earum  usus  in  sermone  familiari,  si  recte  inteU&Mkri 
non  omnino  vituperandus.  Quando  vero  in  dwMti' 
tionibus  philosophicis  pro  fundamentis  aigumenMraib 
quasi  iis  mniteretur  rerum  Veritas,  omnino  rrjitfisafc 
sunt  metaphoricffi  et  tralatitiae  hujusmodi  loeutiBMI 
ne  nos  in  errorem  inducant :  resque  ipsse,  uti  i^nri 
sunt,  propriis  et  non  figuratis  vocabulis  nnniiiiimiar 
V.  g.  oicere,  '*  quod  voluntas  fit  actionum  noaUlM 
domina,  easque  pro  arbitrio  moderatur,"  et  indtt'i^ 
guere,  quod  **  nisi  voluntas  sit  libera,  nulla  erit  in  Itf* 
mine  libertas,''  est,  ut  mihi  videtur,  ex  vi  mrtiyliy 
illius  nos  in  errorem  conjicere.  "  Libertaa^  wptiAwi\ 
est  potestas  hominis  agendi  vel  non  agendi  m  ii  iiM* 
suam  voluntatem ;''  scilicet  si  homo  potttt  agns'fcsi 
si  vult  agere  hoc;  et  abstinere,  h  contra,  ab  ageoidote 
quando  vult  abstinere  ab  agendo  hoc,  eo  in  cttMrwff 
est  homo.  Hanc  esse  veram  libertatis  notioMKJfyk' 
tur  mihi  constare,  es  iis  quas  k  me  dicte  fliial'|4k  # 
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seqq.  Qiue  si  vera  sit,  inde  omnino  sequitur  liber* 
tatem  nullo  modo  competere  voluntatis  uti  monstravi  § 
14.  Imo  inde  sequitur,  quod  ilia  antecedens  indiffe- 
rentia,  ante  decretum  voluntatis,  nullo  modo,  ut  dixit 
pertinet  ad  qusestionem  de  libertate.  Si  enim  libertas 
ait  potentia  agendi  actionem,  quam  vult  homo,  et  vi- 
cissim  abstinendi  ab  eadem  actione,  si  ab  ei  homo  vult 
abstinere ;  quid  facit,  rogo,  ista  antecedens  indifferentia 
ad  libertatem,  quas  est  potentia  agendi  vel  non  agendi, 
conaequenter  ad  voluntatis  determinationem  ? 

Quandoquidem  vero  incident  qucestio,  de  istk  vestri 
kntecedente  indifferentiA,  cui  vos  omnem  inniti  liber* 
tatem  oontenditis,  de  ek  liceat  mihi  paulo  distinctiut 
inquirere.  Haec  indifferentia  definitur  k  te,  **  vis  animi, 
^ua,  positis  omnibus  ad  agendum  requisitis,  potest 
agere  vel  non  agere."  Jam  hie  rogo,  an  intellectus, 
jtti^Ciiun»  vel  eogitatio,  sit  unum  ex  requisitis  ad 
\ageBdum? 
'  1.  Si  dicas  quod  intellectus,  judicium,  vel  eogitatio, 
sat  unum  ex  requisitis  ad  agendum,  vestra  antecedens 
indiflferentia  nunquam  efficiet,  ut  voluntas  sit  libera 
(quamvis  eum  in  finem,  ut  inde  adstrui  possit  volun- 
tatis libertas,  excogitata  et  introducta  videtur)  quia,  ut 
dixi,  aliqu&  actione  semel  intellectui  propositi  volun- 
tas non  est  in  statu,  in  quo  potest  a^ere  vel  non  agere 
(in  quo,  ut  mihi  videtur,  consistit  libertas)  necessario 
debet  agere ;  nee  potest  abstinere  ab  agendo,  i.  e.  k 
volendo,  actionem  ulam  scilicet,  vel  illius  omissionem. 
imo  vero  voluntas,  eo  in  statu,  non  est  indifferens  ad 
■henitram  partem  oppositorum,  nempe  actionem  pro- 
positam,  velejus  omissionem,  quia determinatur  k  pras- 
eedente  intellect(is  judicio,  actionem  illam  vel  ejus 
omissionem  praeferente. 

2.  Si  dicas  quod  intellectus,  judicium,  sive  eogitatio, 

; .  non  ait  unum  ex  requisitis  ad  agendum :  videas,  quasso, 

,.  diun  hominem  hoc  modo  liberum  reddere  velis,  an  non 

11  «agentem  caecum  plane  efficis ;  et  ut  liberum  facias,  ab 

M  to  intellectum  removes,  sine  quo  nee  esse,  nee  supponi 

i-  potest  libertas  ulla.     Ad  res  enim  cogitatione  et  mtel« 

t'  .leetu  destitutas,  nulla  omnino  attinet  libertas.     Per- 

.  pende  igitur,  quaeso,  et  tecum  cogita,  an  libertas  ho* 

;  miiiis  recte  Amdari  potest  in  qusmodi  statU)  qd  excl^^ 
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dit  cogitationem,  redditque  lapidem  sque  capBcem  li- 
bertatis ;  an  ilia  indifFerentia  pertinere  potest  ad  me- 
stionem  de  libertate,  que  seposita  cogitatione  nimom 
]ocum  in  subiecto  relinquit  libertati. 

Hasc  omnia  ita  se  habent  ex  mea  libertatia  nodone^ 
quam  fusius  traditam  invenies  §  8,  IS.  Quod  ■  ta 
alium  isti  voci  sensum  tribuas,  forsan  hs  omnea  eia- 
nescent  difficultates.  Sed  tune  rogandus  ea,  ut  tnan 
libertatis  definitionem  ad  me  mittas,  si  de  divenb  le- 
bus,  sub  eodem  nomine  disserentes,  nolumus  sine  fhictu 
disputare.  •    « 

.  £x  his,  quse  supra  dixi,  mihi  eonstare  videtiir,  quod 
libertas  nuUatenus  consistit  in  indiflferenti4  hcHninis^  sed 
solummodo  in  potentid  agendi,  vel  non  agendi^  pnmt 
volumns.  Exemplo  forsan  res  clarior  erit.  Homo,  v,p 
amat  vinum,  judicat  sibi  bonum  esse,  ex  voluntate  mk 
bibit :  nulla  hie  indifierentia  est,  et  tamen  libera  pronas 
estha^;  actio,  quia,  si  modo  mutaveritvoluntatem,  point 
abstinere.  Contra,  homo  vinum  nee  amat,  nee  avenatar, 
nee  judicat  sibi  bonum  aut  malum  esse ;  supponamui 
quantamlibet  hominis  indifFerentiam :  ex  voluntate  ab- 
stinet  ^  vino  in  carcere,  ubi  vinum  non  permittitur.  H« 
actio,  nempe  abstinentia  k  potionc  vini,  est  voluntarit 
fateor,  sed  non  est  libera :  quoniam  homo  ille,  si  mutet 
voluntatem,  vinum  tamen  in  eo  casu  bibere  non  potest 
Vides  igitur  quod  indifierentia  potest  esse  sine  l^)e^ 
tate,  ct  libertas  sine  indifFerentiil,  et  actio  voluntarit 
sine  utnique.  Hsec  'me  res  ipsae  per  se  plans  dootte 
videntur.  Imo  vero  res  ipsas  melius  forsan  et  siii^- 
cius  nos  docerent  multa,  si  scholarum  subtilitas,  in  pn>- 
cudendis  &cultatibus,  distinctionibus,  aliisque  speoosit 
inventis  mire  acuta,  non  obduceret  saspe  rebus  in  se 
Claris  operosam  et  doctam  obscuritatem. 

Dicis  porro,  quod,  ''  Libertas  consistit  in  potentii» 

3ua  homo  actionem  volendi  potest  determinare,  rd  non 
eterminare.*'  Si,  per  actionem  volendi  determinaie 
vel  non  determinare,  significas  velle  aut  non  velle ;  li* 
bertas  in  eo  consistere  non  potest :  quia  aliqu^  acUone 
homini  propositi,  homo  non  potest  abstinere  a  voliticme^ 
debet  necessario  velle  aut  actionem  illam  propositm, 
aut  abstinentiain  ab  ist&  actione ;  quamtumvis  levis  et 
instantanea  praecedat  mentis  cc^itatio,  semper uttte- 
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ccssario  scquitur  actus  volendi,  quo  actio  propositi  vel 
eligitur  vcl  negligitur:  et  ita  voluntas,  prteccdente 
comtationc,  semper  detenniiiatur  ad  agendum,  / •  e.  ad 
volendiun  scil.  existentiam,  vel  non  existentiam,  ac- 
tionis  propositi;.  Quod  si  per  *'  potentiam,  quc\  homo 
actionem  volendi  potest  detenninarc,  vel  non  determi- 
nare,"  significas  potentiam  quicquid  temere  volendi, 
vel  sine  praeviii  cogitatione,  vel  contra  intellectus  judi- 
cium, uti  sequentia  verba  videntur  inuuere,  ubi  dicis, 
"  nisi  determinatio  voluntatis  sit  libera,  et  loqueris 
de  bruto  impetu  :*'  libertas  in  hujusmodi  potentiA  non 
j)Otest  consistere.  Quia,  ut  dixi,  libertas  supponit  co- 
gitationem.  Ubi  enim  nulla  est  cogitatio,  nulla  esse 
potest  libertas,  uti  fusius  explicui  §  8.  et  9.  Porro 
libertas  non  potest  consisterc  in  potentia  determinandi 
actionem  volendi  contra  judicium  intellect  ils,  quia  homo 
non  habct  hujusmodi  potentiam.  Actio  enim  volendi 
hoc  aut  illud  semper  sequitur  judicium  intellectus, 
quo  homo  judicat  pro  hie  et  nunc  hoc  esse  melius.  £x 
quo  facile  est  intelligere,  quid  velim,  cum  dico,  ante 
ultimum  judicium  intellectus  homo  non  potest  omnino 
so  detenninare  :  hocque  facile  conciliare  possis  cum  iis, 
quas  citas  ex  §  47)  de  suspensione  impletionis  cujuscun- 
que  desiderii,  si  modo  memineris,  quod  ante  unam- 
quamque  volitionem  prsecedit  semper  judicium  aliquod 
intellectus  de  re  agendA ;  judiciumque  illud,  quod  im- 
mediate pra^cedit  volitionem,  sive  actum  volendi,  est 
60  in  casu  ultimum  judicium  intellect {!ks.  Quod  te  in 
diversum  abripuit  milii  videtur  hoc  esse,  nempe,  quod 
ultimum  judicium  intellectus  videris  confundere  cum 
maturo  et  recto  judicio,  si  recte  capio  sensum  istius 
sentential,  ubi  haec  verba  lego :  "  Intellectus  post  accu- 
ratum  rationum  examen  judicaverit,  quid  facere  opor- 
teat,"  &c.  Sed  id  non  est  ultimum  judicium,  de  quo 
ego  loquor.  Loquor  ego  de  eo  judicio,  quod  in  omni 
volitione  immediate  praecedit  volitionem,  quod  reverA. 
est  ultimum  judicium,  sive  bene  expensum  sit  et  ma- 
turk  deliberatione  recoctum,  sive  extemporaneum  et 
subito  impetu  enatum,  et  acque  voluntatem  determinate 
sive  sit,  sive  non  sit  rationi  consentaneum. 

Si  meum  sensum  in  his  satis  recte  et  clare  exposui, 
non  apparebit  tibi,  credo,  haec  relegcnti  tanta  inter  nos 
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opinionum  dirtantiay  qaantam  credidisti:  pra  oertv 
Kabeo  nos,  veritatem  utrinque  aincere  quaerenteti  non 
posse  diu  de  rebus  ipsis  dissentire,  quanquam  loquendi 
fonnulas  videantur  nonnimquam  in  diversum  abiie. 
Sed  de  rebus  ipsis  cogitantibus  facile  erit  phraaeoIiigiB 
nebulas  discutere,  ex  quibus  fere  oriuntur  inter  irei^ 
tatis  amatores  omnes  controversial. 

En  prolixiore  epistolft  tibi  explicationem  sententift 
meae  poscenti,  ut  potui,  morem  gessi.  Ignoscas^  ragob 
quod  toties  citaverim  librum  meum ;  hoc  fed  brentatik 
caus^  ne  hie  in  epistold  ea  rescriberem»  qus  in  lihro 
impresso  melius  l^eres. 

De  duabus  versionibus  monere  te  convenitt  ut  aiciihi 
inter  se  dissentientes  reperias  de  sensu  meo  ex  Gallici 
dijudices.  Illam  enim  mihi  auctor  totam  perl^gitt  et 
ubi  k  sensu  meo  aberrare  deprehendi,  correxit.  Liti- 
nam  nondum  mihi  l^ere  contigit.  Valetudo  et  n^iotia 
non  satis  otii  concesserunt.  VaTe,  et,  ut  facis,  me  una 
Tui  amantissimum,  J.  LocKBt 

Gates,  12  Aug.  1701. 

Postquam,  quas  supra  habentur,  scripseram,  mihi  vi^ 
nit  in  mentem  non  incommodum  fore,  si  aliquid  libo 
meo  insererem,  ad  elucidandam  indi£Perentias  natiuim» 
in  qu^  consistit  libertas,  in  gratiam  eorum,  qui  indif- 
ferentiam  hoc  in  ai^umento  tanti  faciunt,  ut  iiuL  aUatft 
vel  omissft  nihil  recte  vel  clare  statui  de  Ubertate  poase 
existimant.  En  igitur  quas  §  71«  subjungenda  censuL 
Ego  Anglice  scripsi :  Gallice  vertit  D.  Cbste ;  adeo- 
que,  si  probas,  Gallic®  versioni  libri  mei  inserere  poaaiSi 

Lav,  IL  Chap.  XXI.  §  71 1  apr^s  ces  mots,  **  par  son 
propre  jugement,''  ajoutez  ce  qui  suit. 

<<  Je  ^ai  que  certaines  gens  font  consister  la  liberty 
dans  une  certaine  indifference  de  Phomme,  anteoedente 
k  la  determination  de  sa  volenti.  Je  souhaiterois  qne 
ceux  qui  font  tant  de  fonds  sur  cette  indi&renoe  anteoe- 
dente, comme  ils  parlent,  nous  eussent  dit  nettraient  i 
eette  indifference  qu'ils  supposent,  pr^^e  la  penaie  et 
le  jugement  de  I'entendement  aussi  bien  quele  decrefc  de 
la  volenti ;  car  il  est  bien  malais6  de  la  placer  entra  ces 
deuxrtennesy  je  veu^  dire  immediatejDMt  apr^  If  jugs- 
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ment  de  I'entendement,  et  devant  la  d^rmination  de  la 
▼olont^,  parce  que  la  determination  de  la  volont^suitim- 
mediatement  le  jugement  de  I'entendement :  et  d'ail- 
leurs,  placer  la  libert6  dans  une  indifference,  qui  pr^Me 
la  pens^e  et  le  jugement  de  I'entendement,  c'est,  ce  me 
aemble,  fkireconsister  lalibert6dans  un  ^t  de  ten&bres, 
oiiy  nous  ne  pouvons  ni  voir  ni  dire  ce  que  c'est :  c'cst 
du  moins  la  placer  dans  un  sujet  incapable  de  liberty,  nut 
agent  n'^tant  jug6  capable  de  liberty  qu'en  consequence 
de  la  pens^,  et  du  jugement  qu'on  reconnoit  en  lui. 
Comme  je  ne  suis  pas  d^icat  en  mati^  d'expressions, 
je  consens  k  dire  avec  ceux  qui  aiment  k  parler  ainsi, 
ue  la  liberty  est  plac^e  dans  I'indifierence ;  mais  c'est 
iins  une  sorte  d'indiflference  qui  reste  apr^s  lejugement 
de  Pentendement,  et  m£me  apr^s  la  determination  de 
la  volenti:  ce  quin'est  pas  une  mdifference  de  I'homme, 
Tear  apr^s  que  Phomme  a  une  fois  jug6  ce  q[u'il  est  me- 
uleur  de  faire  ou  de  ne  pas  faire,  il  n'est  plus  mdi£ferent) 
maisune  indifference  des  puissances  actives  ouc^ratives 
de  Phomme,  lesquelles  demeurant  tout  autant  capables 
d'agir  ou  de  ne  pas  agir  apr^s,  qu'avant  le  decret  de  la 
▼olont6,  sont  dans  un  6tat  qu'on  pout  appeller,  si  I'on 
veut,  indifference :  et  aussi  loin  que  s'etend  cette  in- 
difference, jiisques-la  I'homme  est  libre,  et  pas  au  del&« 
Par  exempfe,  j'ai  la  puissance  de  mouvoir  ma  main^  ou 
de  la  laisser  en  repos :  cette  faculty  operatiye  est  in« 
dififerente  au  mouvement  et  au  repos  ae  ma  main :  je 
suis  done  libre  k  cet  6gard.     Ma  volont6  vient  k  de- 
terminer cette  puissance  operative  ou  repos,  je  suis  en- 
core libre,  parce  que  I'indifference  de  cette  puissance 
operative  qui  est  en  moi,  d'agir  ou  de  ne  pas  agir,  reste 
encore ;  la  puissance  de  mouvoir  ma  main  n'6tant  nul- 
lement  dimmu^  par  la  determination  de  ma  volenti  qui 
k  present  ordonne  le  repos ;  I'indifference  de  cette  puis- 
sance k  agir  ou  na  pas  agir,  est  justement  telle  qu'elle 
^it  auparavant,  comme  il  paroit  si  la  volenti  veut  en 
I'epreuve  en  ordonnant  le  contraire.  Mais  si  pen- 


dant que  ma  main  est  en  repos,  elle  vient  k  6tre  saine 
d'unesoudaineparalysie,  I'indifference  decettepuissantse 

Xrative  est  detruite,  et  ma  liberty  avec  elle :  je  n'ai 
^  »  de  liberty  k  cet  ^gard,  mais  je  suis  dans  la  n6ces- 
site  de  laisser  ma  main  en  repos.    D'un  «utKc6t^d 
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ma  main  est  misecnmouvement  par  une  convulsion.  Tin- 
difference  dc  cette  faculte  operative  s'  ^vanouVt ;  et  en 
ce  cas-la  ma  liberte  est  detniite ;  car  je  me  trouve  dans 
la  necessite  de  laisser  mouvoir  ma  main,  J'ai  ajout^  ceci 
pour  faire  voir  dans  quelle  sorte  dMndifference  il  me 
paroit  que  la  liberte  consiste  pr^cisement,  et  qu'elle  ne 
peut  consister  dans  aucune  autre,  rdelle  ou  imaginaire.** 

Joarifii  Locke  Philippus  a  Limborch,  s.  r.  d. 

Amplissime  vir, 

Quod  tantuni  mea  causa  laborcm  susceperis,  ut  proli- 

xiori  epistola  sententiam  tuam  mihi  distinctius  explicare 

non  fueris  gnivatus,  maxiuias  tibi  habeo  gratias  :  Icgi, 

relegi,  expendi  epistolam  tuam  magna  cum  attentionc. 

Quanto  exactius  cam  expcndo,  tanto  magis  observare 

videor,  nos  tam  sententiis,  quam  phrasibus  ac  loquendi 

modis  discrcpare,  et  quandoque  diversas  ideas  iisdeni, 

noununquam  easdem  ideas  diversis  voeibus  designare. 

Respondisseni  citius,  verum  cousulto  responsum  distuli, 

donee  integrum  tuum  tractatum  ])erlegissem.    Eo  jam 

l)erlecto,  et  cum  epistola  tua  collato,  magis  magisque  ' 

observare  videor,  omnem,  qui  inter  nos  apparet  dissen- 

sum,  non  tam  circa  rem  ipsiim,  quam  circa  voces,  ac 

diversam  ejusdem  rei  explicandic  rationem  oecu;[)ari. 

Quia  vero  non  ubique  pbrasium  mearum  sensum  recte 

percepisse  videris,  et  ut,  quicquid  fortasse  adhuc  inter 

nos  restat  dissensus,  paucis  et  in  compendio  comprehend! 

possit,  primo  sensum  vocum  ac  phrasium,  quibus  usus 

sum,  quanta  possum  perspicuitate  explicabo :  deiude 

phrasibus  claris  et  ambiguitati  non  obnoxiis  sententiam 

meam  quant  A  possum  brevitate  exponam .   Tandem  in- 

quiram  in  quibus  consentiamus,  et  quis  adhuc  remaneat 

dissensus ;  utrumne  ille  in  re  ipsil,  an  vero  in  voeibus  ac 

phrasibus,  et  divers^  rem  quam  inquirimus  explicandi 

ratione  consistat.     Ita  puto,  si  fortasse  nondum  per 

omnia  idem  sentiamus,  brevi  omncm  dissensum  subla- 

tum  iri,  nee  veritatem  sincere  cam  quiurentibus  diu 

absconditam  fore. 

Significationem  voluntatis,  quod  sit  ^^  potentia,  quam 
homo  habet  incipiendi,  sistendi,  vel  vitandi  aliquam 
actionem  mentis,  vel  corporis,"  ego  tecum  agnosco,  et 
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ab  e^  non  reccdam  :  h  voluntatc  etiam  distinguo  desi- 
derium,  quo  ferimur  in  bouum  absens,  ncque  id  iinquam 
sub  notione  voluntatis  comprehendam.  Agnosco  htc 
me  minus  exacte  locutum»  et  desiderium  a  voluntate 
esse  distingucndum.  Quod  dixi,  voluntatem  etiam  ferri 
in  finem,  nihil  aliud  volui,  nisi  quod  tu  ipse  in  epistol^ 
tua  dicis :  *^  Multis  simid  intellectui  obversantibus  bonis 
non  subordinatis  nee  consistentibus,  hominem  unum, 
neglcctis  aliis,  sibi  proponere  ut  finem»  et  ut  prosequen- 
dum :  hoc  facit  voluntaries*  Hsec  ei^o  electio  est 
actio  voluntatis:  quando  banc  sibi  electionem  fecit 
homo,  desiderio  suo  fertur  in  bonum  illud  quod  sibi 
elegit ;  et  voluntate  suSl  dirigit  actiones  suas,  quibus  se 
bonum  desideratum  consecutunim  credit. 

Vox ''  libertas''  mihi  designat  dominium,  quod  homo 
habet  in  actionem  suam :  quo  nempe,  positis  omnibus  ad 
agendum  requisitis,  potest  agere  et  non  agere :  qui  non 
est  actionis  suas  dominus,  seu  agere  non  potest  quod 
vult,  non  est  liber.  Verum  ego  puto  hoc  ad  omnes  homi- 
nis  actiones,  sine  ull&  cfxceptionc,  extendi,  tam  ad  inter- 
nas  actiones  mentis,  quam  extemas  corporis,  adeo  ut 
etiam  actio  volendi,  qu8E5  est  interna  mentis  actio,  sit 
libera.  Quando  autem  dixi  voluntatem  esse  actionum 
nostrarum  dominam,  nihil  aliud  volui,  nisi,  actiones  nos- 
tras extemas  dirigi  k  volitione  nostr&,  adeo  ut  faciamus 
quae  volumus,  et  non  faciamus  quae  nolumus,  nisi  inter- 
cedat  cohibitio,  aut  coactio :  utraque  enim  ilia  libertatem 
destruit.  Semel  declaravi  credere  me  animum,  seu 
mentem  immediate,  absque  uUis  intermediis  facultati- 
bus,  intelligere  et  velle :  per  intellectum  itaquc  et  vo- 
luntatem, quotiescunque  iis  vocibus  utor,  aliud  non 
intelligo  nisi  potentiam  seu  facultatem  ipsius  animas, 
qu&  elicit  actionem  intelligendi  ac  volendi,  et  quam 
actionem  anima  immediate  exercet.  Et  banc  signifi- 
cationem  te  etiam  admittere  puto. 

Superest  ut  dicam  de  '^  indifferenti^.''  De  qu&  prime 
prsranoneo,  earn  non  esse  nostram,  uti  tu  credis,  id  est,  k 
nobis  inventam,  aut  ita  k  nobis  adscitam,  ut  pro  ek  tan- 

auam  necessario  in  hac  qua^ione  usurpand-A  conten- 
amus.  Nihil  minus.  Nos  diu  iM  voce  usi  non  fuimus : 
libertatem  definientis,  cam  ordinarie  vocavimus  domi- 
nium quod  homo  in  actionem  suam  habet.     In  dispu- 
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tatione  autem  contra  illos  theologoB,  qui  intellectiini 
ac  voluntatem  statuunt  duas  esse  racultates,  realiter  et 
ab  anim&  et  k  se  invicem  distinctas,  quanim  mm  tantm 
intelligity  nihil  autem  vult,  altera  tantum  vult,  nilnl 
autem  intelligit,  hanc  illorum  sententiam  hoc  ai^ 
mento  oppugnavimus :'  quod  per  eam  aut  omnia  Hber- 
tas  tollatur,  aut  omnis  actio  hominis  reddatur  bmta  ae 
irrationalis.  Aut  enim  voluntas  determinatur  ab  intd- 
lectu,  adeo  ut  necessario  velit  quod  intellectus  iUi  pns- 
flcribit :  atqui  turn  omnis  actio  necessaria  est,  quia  orniui 
actio  intellect  (is  est  necessaria :  aut  non  determinatur  ab 
intellectu,  sed  seipsam  determinat:  atqui  turn  omnis 
actio  voluntatis  est  bruta  et  irrationalis ;  quia  supw- 
nitur  voluntatem  nihil  intelligere,  sed  solummodo  vdle. 
Hujus  argumenti  ictum  ut  evitent,  responderunt,  ndi^ 
cem  libertatis  esse  in  intellectu ;  quia  in  intellecto  ert 
indifierentia,  qui  potest  quodcunque  objectum,  quod 
sibi  offisrtur,  apprehendere  et  dijudicare.  Respondenmt 
nostri,  eam  esse  tantum  indifferentiam  passivam,  qualis 
est  in  oculo,  qui  etiam  quaevis  objecta  sibi  occurrentia 
potest  videre,  eorumque  imagines  recipere ;  quem  tamen 
nemo  propterea  dixerit  libere  videre ;  quia  non  potiest, 
quin  quoa  sibi  videndum  proponitur  videat :  sicut  non 
potest  intellectus,  quin  quod  sibi  clare  proponitur  c<nn- 
prehendat ;  aut  dubitet  de  eo,  pro  quo  utrinque  semie 

SBves  militant  rationes.  Si  vero  libertas  quaeratur  in  m- 
flPerentia,  oportere  eam  esse  activam,  qui  homo  domi- 
nium habet  in  suam  actionem.  Exinde,  quoniam  alii 
vocem  *'  indifferentiffi"  adhibuerunt,  nos,  ut  omnem  in 
diroutando  ambiguitatem  vitaremus,  distinctionis  eansft 
addidimus  vocem  *'  activse,"  diximusque  libertatem 
consistere  in  indifferentiil  activ^  eamque  residere  in 
Toluntate.  Vides  ergo,  nos  non  pro  hac  voce  velle  de- 
certare,  nee  eam  k  nobis  esse  excogitatam :  sed  nos  vocem 
ab  aliis  usui]patam  explicuisse,  et  additione  vocis  active 
significationemilliusexplanatioremreddidisse.  Interim 
non  nego,  nos  postea,  quandoque  etiam  iI14  in  Mnr^tii 
nostris  esse  uses,  quia  juxta  explicationem  nostram 
acceptA,  commodissima  visa  fuit,  et  idem  significareoam 
phrasi  antea  i  nobis  usurpat^,  dominium  in  actiorfes 
nostras.  Idque  etiam  constat  ex  definitione  hujus  ki* 
\f  quam  in  praecedente  mel^  epistoU  dedii 
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quod  dt  ¥18  ilia  animi,  qu&  positis  omnibus  ad  agendum 
requisitis  potest  agere  vel  non  agere :  quod  mihi  aliud 
nihil  est,  quam  quod  homo  dominium  habet  in  actio- 
nem suam,  ut  possit,  prout  ipsi  placuerit,  vel  agere,  vel 
non  agere.    Itaque  inter  omnia  ad  agendum  reqiiisita 
vel  maximecoUoco  intellect  As  judicium,  quodpraecedere 
debet ;  alias  volendi  actio  mere  esset  irrationans.  Quan« 
do  autem  dico,  quod  "  possit  agere  et  non  agere,"  mens 
mea  non  est,  quod  simul  possit  agere  et  non  agere;  aut 
nee  agere  nee  non  agere,  seu  nee  velle  nee  non  velle ; 
hoc  enim  contradictorum  est :  sed  quod  potentia  ad 
neutrum  sit  determinata,  ac  proinde  ex  duobus  oppo* 
sitis  possit  eligere  quodcunque  ipsi  libitum  fuerit ;  imo 
ubi  jam  se  determinavit  ad  agendum,  quod  actionem 
suam  sistere  possit,  et  se  rursus  in  partem  oppositam 
determinare.     Hoc  est  quod  dominium  habet  m  suam 
actionem.  Ubi  hoc  non  potest,  non  est  liber.   Sic  recte 
mones,  eum,  qui  volens  in  carcere  ^  vino  abstinet,  non 
libere  abstinere,  quia  non  habet  &cultatem  vinum  bi- 
bendi :  nee  qui  volens  in  carcere  manet,  libere  manere, 
quia  non  habet  facultatem  exeundi.    Sed  vero  alia  est 
ratio  actionum  internarum,  qusesola  mente  perficiuntur* 
Ad  illarum  libertatem  nihil  requiritur,  nisi  libera  deter- 
minatio  voluntatis.   Sic  qui  in  carcere  concupiscit  alt&» 
rius  uxorem,  e&que  turpi  concupiscenti^  se  oblectat,  eam- 
que  in  animo  fovet,  libere  concupiscit  et  peccat,  licet  ea 
eoncupiscentia  intra  solam  delectationem  morosam,  uti 
scholastici  loquuntur,  consistat ;  ideoque  ad  ejus  con-» 
fummationem  ipse  extemus  adulterii  actus  non  requiri- 
tur.  Per  *^  brutum  impetum,"  non  intelligo  actionem 
voluntatis  sine  ullA  praecedente  cogitatione ;  sic  enim 
conciperem  non  hommem ;  sed  prascipitatam  actionem, 
ante  debitum  et  accuratum  illius  examen :  sicuti  vide- 
mus  multos  homines  vehementi  affectu  saepe  abripi,  ut 
hoc  aut  illud  agere  velint,  antequam  omnes  actionis 
cincumstantias,  rationesque,  ac  argumenta,  quibus  ad 
earn  incitari,  aut  ab  tk  deterreri  possint,  rite  considera- 
yerint.   Hanc  ei^o  tribuo  libertatem  homini,  ut  quando 
actio  ipsi  proposita  est,  possit  vel  praedpitare  judiciunit 
vel  mature  omnes  actionis  circumstantias  examinare, 
atque  ita  vel  bruto  impetu,  vel  praevio,  mature,  ac  deli- 
berate consilio  agere :  ejusque  libertatis  imumquemque 
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sibi  esse  conscium  credo.  Nee  hoc  omittendum  per 
**  indifferentiam/'  me  non  intelligere  statum,  in  qua 
homo,  quasi  in  sequilibrio  est  constitutus,  nee  in  una 
partem  magis  propendct  quam  in  alteram  ;  talis  enim 
status  indifferentiffi  circa  actioncs  morales  in  nnlla 
homine  reperitur :  semper  in  unam  partem  magis  piOr 
pendemus  quam  in  aliam,  in  actionibus  praesertim  mmih 
libus,  prout  vel  afFectibus  agimur,  aut  consuetude  ae 
habitus  nos  ei^  virtutem  aut  vitia  proniores  reddidit : 
sed  statum,  in  quo  homo  potentiam  habet  se  determi- 
nandi  in  quamcunque  oppositorum  partem  velit :  licet 
enim  magis  sit  propensus  in  unam  partem  quam  in  alte* 
ram,  non  tamen  dominium  in  actionem  suam  amisi^ 
sed  in  alteram  partem  etiam  se  determinare  potest. 
Verum  quia  vox  *^  indifferentia"  accipi  potest  ^ 
statu,  quo  homo  in  neutram  partem  inclinat,  sed  plane 
in  scquilibrio  est  constitutus,  licet  ille  sensus  direcfae 
explicationi  nostrae  adversetur,  ad  omnem  vitandam 
amphibologiam,  k  voce  ill^  abstinebo. 

^^  Ultimum  intellectCls  judicium"  ego  non  confundo 
cum  maturo  et  recto  judicio ;  sed  ibi  distinguo  ultimum 
judicium,  quod  sit  vel  maturum  et  rectum,  vel  pravina 
et  prfficipitatum,  quod  ibi  vocavi  brutum  impctun, 
quia  illud  magis  sequitur  vehementem  concupiscentiam. 
camalem,  quam  ductum  rationis :  utrumquc  est  ulti- 
mum judicium,  quando  immediate  actionem  volendi 
antecedit,  et  inter  illud  actionemque  volendi  nullum 
aliud  judicium  intermedium  est. 

Ita  explicatis  terminis  quibus  usus  sum,  jam  quantft. 
possum  brevitate  et  perspicuitate  sententiam  meam  pro- 
ponam.     £am  his  thesibus  comprchendo. 

« 

1.  Homo  est  agens  liberum,  et  habet  dominium  in 
actiones  suas,  illas  vel  faciendi,  vel  omittendi. 

5.  Intellectus  et  voluntas  non  sunt  dua^  facultates  re^ 
aliter  ab  anim&  hominis  et  ^  se  invicem  distinctie ;  sed 
anima  per  suam  essentiam  immediate  intelligit  et  vult.- 

3.  Homo  nihil  vult  aut  facit,  nisi  desiderio  boni,  aut 
sensu  molestiffi  ex  absentifi  boni  desiderati  excitatus.-.* 

4.  Actum  volendi  antecedit  actus  intelligendi,  quo 
homo  judicium  fert  de  actione  suS. 

6.  Judicium  illud  vel  est  prudens,  post  adhibitun 
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matumm  rationum  ab  utruquc  parte  militantium  exa- 
Dfien :  vel  est  pnecipitatuniy  ct  ab  a£^tu  magis  quam 
ratione  dictatum. 

6.  Judicium  hoc,  quatenus  est  merus  intelligendi 
Eu^ua,  non  procedit  ultra  suasionem,  hoc  est  eligibrle, 
seu  hoc  eonsentaneum  est  eligere,  hoc  consentaneum 
est  rejieere :  aut  inter  eligibilia  hoc  magis,  hoc  minus 
est  ehgibile;  inter  fugienda  hoc  magis,  hoc  minus 
oportet  fugere. 

7»  Judicium,  quo  homo  decemit  hoc  est  faciendum, 
Bst  ipsa  volttio ;  tel  ad  minimum,  actus  mixtus  ex  intel- 
lectione  et  volitione,  et  ad  cujus  consummationem  actus 
volendi  concurrit. 

8.  Actus  intelligendi,  quatenus  est  menu  intelli- 
gendi actus,  est  necessarius,  et  nititur  memento  ratio- 
num ab  homine  perceptarum. 

9«  Actus  volendi  liber  est,  habetque  homo  dominium 
in  iUam,  ac  facultatem  eum  vel  eliciendi,  vel  non  eli- 
ciendi.  Si  quae  ei^o  libertas  in  judicio  est,  ea  procedit 
non  ab.actu  intelligendi  sed  volendi. 

10.  Actionum  intemarum,  quse  sola  mente  perfici- 
untur,  libertas  consistit  in  libera  mentis  determinatione, 
qui  actionem  volendi  vel  elicere  potest,  vel  cohibere. 
Ad  libertatem  vero  actionum  externaruro,  ad  quarum 
consummationem  concurrere  debent  membra  externa, 
etiam  requiritur  ut  homo  habeat  facultatem  sive  poten- 
tiam  fiu^iendi  quod  vult,  et  omittendi,  seu  non  faci- 
endi,  quod  non  vult ;  sive  liberum  ct  non  impeditura 
membrorum  extemorum  usum. 

Ita  paucis  explicate  sentcntii  mei,  videamus  nunc  in 
quibus  conveniamus,  et  quis  inter  nos  supersit  dissensus. 
Quando  epistolam  tuam  confero  cum  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxi.  dc 
potentii,  videor  niihi  posse  dicere,  nos  in  quinqueprimis 
thesibus  consentire,  nee  de  iis  inter  nos  uUum  esse  dis- 
sensum.  De  ultimi  etiam  nulla  est  inter  nos  contro- 
yersia,  nisi  forte  quod  tu  libertatem  in  soli  potentii 
fiiciendi  quod  volumus,  et  non  faciendi  quod  nolu- 
mus,  coUocare  videris,  cum  ^o  earn  etiam  ad  ipsius 
voluntatis  determinationem,-8eu  volitionis  actum  ex- 
tendam.  De  quo  mox.  Utroque  etiam  poUice  am- 
plector  quod  in  epistoli  tui  scribis,  quod  homo  fertur 
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in  bonum  absens,  sive  finem ;  et  quod  multis  sbiiiil-  in- 
tcllectui  obversantibus  bonis  non  rabordinatifl  nee  ood- 
sistentibus,  homo  unum,  neglectis  aliis,  sibi  profonit 
ut  fineniy  id  est,  ut  prosequendum :  et  hoc  ftdtToha- 
tarie :  ideoque  voluntas  fertur  in  illam  actionem  we^ 
tis,  qu4  unum  prse  reliquis  sibi  proponit,  ut  finem ;  tl 
in  ea  actione  terminatur :  earn  autem  voluntatii 
nem  sequitur  desiderium  finis.  Hactenus  ergo 
timus.  Videamus  quousque  in  reliquis  conaentiaMiib 
et  quis  supersit  dissensus. 

Prime,  non  videmur  convenire  in  definitione  Hber- 
tatis.  Sic  enim  dicis :  *'  Libertas  apud  me  est  potafeM 
hominis  agendi,  vel  non  agendi,  secundum  aoaoi  «o- 
luntatem."  Quas  definitio  mihi  anguata  nimis  ok 
videtur :  et  si  ea  agnoscatur,  tum  certum  eat,  libertrtM 
nuUo  modo  competere  voluntati:  sicut  oertamertf 
animam  nunquam  posse  esse  sine  cogitaticme^  ai  Ytti 
sit  definitio,  anima  est  cogitatio.  Imo  si  haec  geMias 
sit  definitio  libertatis,  fieri  posset  ut  libertas  conaialeRt 
cum  summ^  necessitate.  Ut  mox  ostendam.  Sp 
autem  puto  libertatem  esse  dominium  quod  homo  kakt 
in  quamcunque  suam  actionem,  eamque  extendi  noi 
tantum  ad  actiones,  quas  facit  secundum  auam  Tola- 
tatem,  sed  et  ad  ipsum  volendi  actum,  seu  volitioiieB. 

Quod  sextam  et  septimam  thesin  attinet, 
quousque  in  illis  consentiamus,  aut  quis  de  illk  i 
nos  sit  dissensus.  In  po8trem&  mea  epistoli  idem  j 
affirmavi :  verum  tu  nuUam  in  tu^  epistolS.  illina 
tionem  facis :  itaque  incertus  sum  quousque  his 
sentias.  Mihi  evidens  videtur,  hominem  jndieiBB 
suum  determinare,  quia  vult  acquiescere  ratioiiibtt 
quas  expendit :  suspendere  autem  judicium  auum,  fail 
nondum  vult  acquiescere,  sed  rationes  aut  exa 
pendere,  aut  an  sint  plures,  quibus  judicium  ejna  i 
nare  possit,  inquirere.  Atque  ita  detenninatioliai 
ultimi  judicii,  quo  homo  decernit  hoc  est  eligeadma, 
aut  Sciendum,  si  non  totam,  maximam  saltern  partoii 
esse  actionem  volendi. 

Octava  thesis,  qud  statuo,  omnem  actum  intdhetAi^ 
quatenus  merus  intelligendi  actus  est,  esse  necesaariiaiii 
nescio  an  inter  nos  controversa  sit.     Illam  enim  es- 
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>re8sc  asscrere  videris,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xiii.  §  Q.  ct  cap.  xx. 
\  16.     At  ea  distinctius  jpaulum  explicanda  est,  ut 
Kiteaty  an  aliquis  de  e4  sit  dissensus.    Hie  ergo  observa, 
|uod  res,  quas  intellectus  percipit,  sunt  vel  merse  thco- 
'eticffiy  vel  practical.     Circa  veritates  theoreticas  actio 
ntellecttis  necessaria  prorsus  est :  propositi  veritatc 
iaxSi  et  evidenti,  intellectus  necessano  assentitur,  sen 
lomo  necessario  earn  percipit,  illique  assensum  pncbet ; 
iropositis  argumentis  verisimilibus  tantum,  homo  ne- 
cessario opinatur:    propositis    utrinque    ai^mentis 
equalis  ponderis,   homo,  seu  intellectus,  necessario 
lubitat :  omnesque  has  intelligendi  actiones  nituntur 
nomento  rationum  ab  homine  perceptarum.     Circa 
reritates  practicas  actio  intelligendi,  quatenus  mera  in- 
lelligendi  actio  est,  et  nulla  intercedit  actio  volendi, 
stiam  necessaria  est:  pro  rationum  enim  momento, 
(uas  intellectus  expendit,  judicat  quid  convenientius, 
luid  minus  conveniens,  quid  ex  usu  sit  faccre,  vel  non 
racere.   Hoc  judicium  ducit  quidem  voluntatem,  verum 
earn  non  plene  determinat :  est  enim  illud  imperium 
tantum  suasionis,  cui  voluntas  potest  non  obtemperare, 
leu  homo  potest  aliud  velle  :  determinatio  auteni  pro- 
sedit  k  voluntate,  qu^  homo  decemit  hoc  est  faciendum, 
eaque  determinatio  fit  vel  juxta  suasionem  intellectf^s, 
et  tunc  est  rationalis ;  vel  fieri  potest  contra  eam,  ct 
tunc  est  irrationalis,  hoc  est,  procedit  ab  affectu  carnali, 
et  Buasioni  intellectus  neutiquam  auscultat :  vel  etiam 
potest  esse  prteceps  et  temeraria,  ita  ut  maturum  judi- 
cium antevertat.     Hie  vidcmur  dissentire :  dicis  enim 
'*  hominem  non  habere  potentiam  determinandi  actio- 
nem volendi  contra  judicium  intellecttlls :  actio  enim 
volendi  hoc,  aut  illud,  semper  sequitur  judicium  intel- 
lect As,  quo  homo  judicat  hoc  et  nunc  illud  esse  melius." 
Idem  etiam  videris  affirmarc  in  fine  §71-  d^cti  capitis. 
Sed  tamen,  quando  haec  confero  cum  definitione  volun- 
tatis in  tnk  epistola,  quod  sit  **  potentia,  quam  homo 
habet  incipiendi,  sistendi,  vel  vitandi  aliquam  actionem 
mentis  vel  corporis,"  ct  cum  §  47*  cap.  xxi.  et  aliquot 
anteced.  et  seqq.  dubito,  an  multum  difisentiamus,  et 
an  non  magis  divernitas  sit  in  modo  explicandi,  quam 
in  re  ipsd.     Omuino  enim  mihi  videris  illic  apiosccre 
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libcrtatem  quandam  in  judicando.  Dicis  enim  31^ 
*'  libcrum  esse  menti  appetitlonum  suarum  objecta  etm- 
sidcrarey  eas  introspicere  penitus,  et  utrum  praepon- 
deret,  trutina  diligenter  ekaminare.  In  hoc  HbertH 
hominis  consistit :"  et  quse  ibi  porro  egregia  habei 
Addis  mox :  '^  indultam  nobis  potestatem  voluntaten 
rcvocandi  ^  prosecutione  hujus  aut  illius  appetitioiik 
Hie  mihi  videtur  fons  esse  omnis  libertatis,"  ftc  Ei 
iis  enim  liquere  videtur,  libertatem  etiam  versari  in 
judicio  formando,  imo  ibi  esse  libertatis  fontem.  Unde 
coUigo  libertatem  (juxta  tuam  explicationem)  non' 
solummodo  consistere  in  potentilL  faciendi  quod  volii- 
mus ;  sed  etiam  ante  volitionis  actum,  imo  ante  jnfr 
cium  de  actione  sud,  hominem  esse  liberum,  et  liberti- 
tem  suam  exercere.  Solummodo  discritnen  inter  noi' 
esset,  an  judicium  ultimum,  quo  disccmitur,  nbn  Koe 
convenit  facere,  sed  hoc  est  faciendum,  sit  actio  infeei* 
ligendi  mera;  an  vero  ad  id  etiam  conciirrat  actio 
volendi  ?  et,  an  libertas  resideat  in  actione  intelligenfii 
an  volendi  ?  sive,  an  id  quod  in  judicio,  quo  homnii 
actio  determinatur,  liberum  est,  resideat  in  inteDee- 
tione,  an  volitione  ?  Si  in  eo  consistat  discrimen,  pnto 
facile  sententias  nostras  conciliari  posse :  quamvis  ensB 
mihi  perspicuum  videatur,  libcrtatem  residere  in  actiolie 
volendi,  nihilque  esse  libcrum,  quin  sit  etiam  volimta- 
rium  ;  non  tamen  htc  tantopere  videmur  posse  diaiai- 
tire,  quin  facile  ad  consensum  reducamur.  Cum  enim' 
uterque  statuamus,  intcllectum  et  voluntatem  non  Ms' 
duas  potentias  realiter  ab  anima  et  a  se  invicem  distinb-' 
tas ;  sed  hominem,  seu  animam,  immediate  per  siubiii 
essentiam  intelligere  ac  velle ;  satis  convenimus,  quanAl 
uterque  agnoscimus  judicium  hominis  ultimum  libM 
determinari:  quando  enim  adest  potentia  fadenSf 
quod  ultimum  illud  judicium  libere  k  nobis  deterini- 
natum  dictat,  non  faciendi,  seu  omittendi,  quod  idtifllA. 
illo  judicio  non  esse  faciendum  decemitur,  nomo  j^tetil' 
fruitur  libertate ;  solummodo  controvertitur,  an  ilhid 
judicium,  quod  homo  libere  format,  et  quo  actionlil 
ejus  determinantur,  sit  actio  intellect(is  an  voluntatb? 
Si  disquireretur,  solummodo  utra  explicatio  cum  pUki^ 
sophica  dnpXiiji.  melius  conciliari  posset,  in  re  ip^  aittiBB 
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;  consensus.     Si  vero  dicamus,  omncm  actionem 
IcGtfts  esse  necessariam,  et  ultimum  illud  judicium 
ticum  esse  merum  intellect  us  actum,  ac  per  illud 
atatem  determinari ;  non  video,  quomodo  ulla  in 
ine  reliqua  sit  libertas.    Actiones  enim  omnes  de- 
dnantur  k  voluntate,  nisi  homo  aut  cohibeatur  quo 
IS  facere  possit  quod  vult,  aut  cogatur  facere  quod 
vult ;  cohibitio  enim  et  coactio,  ut  recte  observas, 
jznant  libertati,  et  quando  nostri  juris  sumus,  sem- 
tacimus  quod  volumus.     Si  autem  voluntas  deter- 
itur  ab  intellectu,  et  intellectus  actio  sit  necessaria, 
la  erunt  necessaria :  nam  k  principio  necessario, 
est,  judicio  intellect(is,  determinatur  voluntas ;  <\ 
i^tate  actiones :  itaque  homo  ad  actiones  suas  dc- 
linatus  est ;  et  licet  potentiam  habeut  faciendi  quod 
I  et  non  faciendi  quod  non  vult ;  potentia  tamcn 
per  antecedcntem  voluntatis  determinationem  ad 
m  determinata  est.     Atque  sic  mera  in  actionibus 
linis  regnaret  necessitas.     Prolixior  paulo  fui ;  scd 
uutatem,  ut  perspicue  mentem  meam  explicarem, 
ire  vix  potui.     Si  allcubi  mentam  tuam  non  recte, 
non  plene,  percepi,  aut  me  a  veritate  aberrare  crcdis, 
libere  moncas  et  instruas,  rogo :  vcritatem  enim 
»  sector.    Et  quoniam  nunc  plenius  mentem  meam 
(icui,  brevius,  quicquid  tibi  non  probctur,  indicare 
les.   Ut  vero  pfenius  sententiam  nostram  percipias, 
lerem  ut  legas  brevem  Episcopii  tractatum  de  Li- 
>.  Arbitrio,  qui  extat  in  vol.  i.  pars  ii.  p.  198.  ope- 
i  ejus ;  et  epistolam  illius,  qua  judicium  suum  pro- 
de  loco  quodam  ethices  non  edito ;  quas  est  I3Lv. 
ar,  epistolas  nostras  ecclesiasticas  et  theologicas. 
iqua  libri  tui  mihi  vdlde  probantur,  multumque  me 
illius  lectione  profecisse  gratus  agnosco.     jLectio- 
i.^us  repetere  statui.     Verum  versio  Gallica  mul- 
L  Latinas  prsstat ;  eam  ego  subinde  consulo,  quando 
ina  obscurior  est,  sive  mterpretis  sive  typographi 
i&.     Quae  epistolffi  tuae  inclusa  sunt,  errata,  et  ad- 
imentum  de  indifferenti^  nescio  an  in  privatum 
im  usum  miseris,  an  vero  ut  imprimimtur.     Verum 
puto  tc  sententiam  nostram  de  indi£Perenti^  non 
!;e  percepisse,  ideoque  eam  in  hac  epistol^l  plenius  et 
inctius  explicui.     Sed  tandem  manum  de  tab>3i^* 
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Vale,  vir  ainplissimc.  Uxor  et  filia  te  plurimiiin  ad- 
vcre  jubent.  Salutcm  h  nobis  officiosissimam  dices  D. 
Masham  totique  familiac. 

Tui  amantissinnii^ 

Amstclod.  11  Oct.  1701.  P.  ^  LilMBOBCB. 


Pliilippo  (i  Limhorch  Joannes  LocJce^  s.  p.  d« 

Vir  amplissimc, 

Gratissimam  cpistolam  tuam,  11  Oct.  datam,  1^ 
rclegiqiie,  et  (te  auctore)  perlegi  Episcopii  tractstnm 
de  Libcro  Arbitrio.  Non  tarn  magnifice  de  me  sentio^ 
ut  audeam  in  tantorum  virorum  scriptis  quicquam  n- 
prehendere ;  fateor  tamen  nonnulla  et  in  illius  disKr- 
tatione  et  in  tiul  epistoUl  oceurrere,  quas,  si  coran  Ai 
adcssem,  cxplicari  a  tc  peroptarcm,  ut  melius  perroioeR 
possem,  quoniodo  inter  se  et  cum  rei  veritate  consutoe 
possint.  Sed  si  singula,  quo;  in  hoc  argumento,  in 
aliorum  scriptis,  suboriri  possunt,  dubia  persequi  vddn, 
et  pensiculatius  ad  trutinam  revocare,  in  volumen  ibi- 
ret  epistola :  nee  meum  est  aliorum  opiniones  comel- 
lere,  (quarum  ignarus  in  scribendo  nee  aliorum  senten- 
tiam  fugi,  nee  autoritatem  secutus  sum)  sed  solum  mei 
cogitata,  quantum  ex  rebus  ipsis  perspicere  posraDi 
rebus  ipsis  conformare.  Hsec  causa  esse  potest  quod, 
inconsultis  auctoribus,  et  mea  mecum  meditatiUy  ter- 
minis  et  loquendi  formulis  hoc  in  subjecto  familiaribQi 
non  sum  usus.  Hoc  mihi  ignoscendum  postulo.  Nbc 
Episcopii  acutissimi,  cujus  memoria  summ&  apud  mein 
veneratione  est,  mentionem  hie  fecissem,  nisi  te  sussoR 
tractatum  ejus  de  Libero  Arbitrio  perlegissemt  qoqn 
tuum  fecisti,  tuamque  per  omnia  sententiam  contmeR 
mihi  notum  fecisses. 

HsEK^  ii  me  prsefanda  erant,  ne  forsan  videar  alkmin 
scripta,  qui  me  in  hoc  argumento  praecessenmt,  UMO- 
lenter  nimis  negligere,  vcl  non  satis  eorum  antarilati 
tribuere :  quod  k  meo  animo,  et  ^  me&  mediocritab^ 
et  est,  et  esse  debet,  remotissimum.  Fateor^  ^o  non 
sector  nomina,  sed  ubique  veritati  litans,  eamque  qni^ 
cunque  ducit  unice  sequor :  ideoque  gratias  tibi  ago 
maximas,  quod  me,  ubi  err&sse  existimas,  in  ^icin  le- 
ducen  conaris. 
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Primum  ct  prsecipuum,  quod  in  novissim^  hac  tui 
epistola  culpare  videris,  est  mea  definitio  Iibertatis, 
quam  dicis  *'  nimis  esse  angustam."  An  tua  laxior  est 
^uain  ilia,  quam  ego  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxi.  §  8.  et  12.  tradidi, 
turn  videbimus,  cum  tu  illam  proferes.  Nam  quod 
dicis  **  libertatem  esse  dominium,  quod  homo  habet 
in  quamcunque  suam  actionem/'  hoc  mihi  non  videtur 
esse  definitio  libcrtatis,  quum  nihil  aliud  dicit  nisi  hor 
minem  habere  dominium  in  actiones  suas  quod  habet ; 
quod  hue  tantum  redit,  libertatem  esse  libertatem, 
quam  homo  habet  in  quamcunque  suam  actionem ;  quo 
evenire  potest,  ut  nulla  omnino  sit  hominis  libertas : 
scis  enim  esse  aliquos,  qui  negant  hominem  uUum  in 
actiones  suas  habere  dominium,  sed  omnia  pnestituto 
et  ineluctabili  duci  fato.  Quod  si  dicas  te  supponere 
lunninem  habere  dominium  in  actiones  suas,  et  in  eo 
consistere  libertatem ;  tunc  rogo,  quid  sit  dominium 
hominis  in  actiones  suas  ?  Dominium  enim,  sive  sit  vox 
tralatitia,  sive  ob  aliquam  aliam  causam,  mihi  videtur 
9que,si  non  magis  obscura  quam  vox  Libertas,  ideoque 
non  minus  eget  definitions  Et  sic  ^rgam  rogando, 
donee  perventum  erit  ad  simplices  ideas,  ex  quibus 
conflatur  idea  libertatis. 

Video  ex  hac  tud,  epistola,  quanta  sit  vis  consuetu- 
dinisy  et  qu&  constantia  non  cogitantibus  etiam  et  in- 
vitis  irrepit.  Fateris  et  candide  fateris,  voluntatem 
esse  animffi  facultatem,  et  facultates  non  esse  agentes : 
et  tamen,  ut  alia  omittam,  hie  dicis,  "  si  mea  definitio 
libertatis  agnoscatur,  certum  est  libertatem  nuUo  modo 
pompetere  voluntati.''  Voluntati  enim  nullo  modo 
.competere  potest  libertas,  nisi  pro  agente  agnoscatur. 
Qpippe  agentium  solummodo  est  Ubertas.  Scio  te 
JC^scopii  exemplo  posse  teipsum  excusare,  qui  in  prin- 
cipio  ussertationis  suas  strenue  rejiciens  facultatem 
qperationis,  subiude  tamen  relabitur  in  ai^mentati- 
pttes,  quibus  supponuntur  agentes :  permitte  tamen  ut 
amice  moneam,  nisi  hoc  maxime  caveas,  multum  in  hac 
materia  tibi  &cesses  negotium,  et  tenebras  saspissime 
tibi  ofiimdes. 

Ad  reliqua,  de  quibus  dubitare  videris,  ne  in  longi- 
tudinem  molemque  nimiam  extendatur  responsio,  rec- 
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tius  me  et  compcndiosius  satisfactunini  credo,  si  aliqnii 
hie  illic  cq>iti  xxi.  inseram  explicationes,  quibus  amni 
mei  sensum  n^ligentius  forsan,  vel  obscurius  traditum, 
clariorem  redmm,  adeo  ut  festinanti  etiam,  uti  fit,  k^ 
tori  in  postenim  pateat,  modo  quae  tradita  sunt  m^ 
morid  tenere  non  dedignetur.  Haee  cum  tu  atteni^ 
perlegeriS)  et  cum  reliquis,  quas  in  isto  capita  ezposiii» 
contmeris,  plene  tibi  satisractum  in  spero.  Quod  i 
quae  postea  tibi  remanserint  dubia,  et  aliqua  restant, 
quse  vel  obscura  nimis,  quorum  te  fugit  sensoSi  td 
parum  veritati  congrua,  quibus  assensum  prsbere  bob 
potes,  moneas  rogo,  ut  aut  te  auctore  corrigain,  ant 
ulterius  explicandoy  veritatem,  su&  propria  luce  niten- 
tem,  tibi  uite  oculos  ponani. 

Si  qua  sunt  in  epistoh\tu&,  ad  quae  non  satis  distinde 
responsum  k  me  credas,  ignoscas  rogo  valetudini  parmn 
firmaf^,  quae  languidiorem  me  ct  ad  scribendum  miniu 
aptum  reddit.  Quanquam  spero  ex  annexis  ex^ica- 
tionibus,  ex  quibus  mentem  meam  percipies,  pei^ 
cuum  tibi  fore  quid  ad  singulas  dubitationes  tuas  r^ 
spondi  possit.     Vale,  vir  optime,  et,  ut  facis,  me  aiiia» 

Tui  studiosissimum, 

J.  LOCXB, 

Gates,  19  Nor.  1701. 


Joanni  Locke  PluUppus  h  Limhorch,  s.  p.  o. 

Vir  amplissime, 

Quod  Icctionem  tractates  Episcopii  de  Libera  Ar- 
bitrio  tibi  commendayerim,  id  eo  fine  non  feci,  ut  Tori 
illius  auctoritate  contra  te  utar;  nihil  minus:  scio 
enim  in  sincerd  veritatis  inquisitione  nuUam  talere 
auctoritatemfaumanam,  sed  tantum  momenta  ratiimiiiiif 
quibus  Veritas  adstruitur.  Nee  ego,  licet  Epiacopi 
sententiam  approbem,  vellem  illius  auctoritate  con- 
stringi,  ut  omnia,  etiam  quae,  salvA  principdi  veritate^ 
in  dubium  vocari  possunt,  admittam,  nedum  pbranbus 
ac  loquendi  formulis  ab  ipso  usurpatis  alligari  me  patiar. 
Sed  ulius  legcndi  tibi  auctor  fui,  ut  ex  illo  cognosoeresy 
nos  jam  a  multo  tempore  rcnuntiaa^  illi  sententiA 
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quas  statuit  animam  intermediis  facultatibus  agere; 
sed  asseruisse  tecum  animam  immediate  per  seipsam 
intelligere  ac  velle.  Unde  cognoscere  posses,  quando 
communem  loquendi  usum  secuti  utimur  vocibus  in- 
tellect's ac  voluntatis,  nos  iis  non  intelligere  facultates 
realiter  ab  animd  distinctas ;  sed  ipsas  intelligendi  ac 
volendi  actiones,  quas  anima  immediate  ex  seipsa  elicit. 
Hoc  ego  etiam  brevioribus  verbis  significatum  dedi,  in 
Theologid  me^  Christian^,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxiii.  §  1,  2. 
Itaque  si  per  incogitantiam,  ex  inveterat4  consuctudine, 
mihi  forte  exciderit  voluntatem  esse  liberam,  rogo  ut 
id  meo  sensu  accipias,  ac  si  dixissem  actio  volendi  est 
libera,  sen  homo  in  eliciend^  actione  volendi  est  liber: 
ac  proinde  pro  verbis  meis,  si  tua  libertatis  definitio 
agnoscatur,  *'  certum  est  libertatem  nullo  modo  com- 
petere  voluntati/'  hsc  substituas,  **  certum  est  ac- 
tionem volendi  ncutiquam  esse  liberam,  seu  hominem 
non  libere  velle.''  Gratias  interim  tibi  ago,  quod  in- 
consideratam  banc  meam  locutionem  mihi  indicaveris : 
ego  annitar  ut  in  posterum  omnem  ambiguam  locutio- 
nem vitem,  et  ab  insolit^  loquendi  consuetudine  non 
abripiar ;  ne  nulla  in  verbis  meis  sit  obscuritas. 

Libertatem  ego  dcfinivi  per  dominium  in  actiones : 
qnuia  vox  dominii  tibi  ex^Iicatione  indigere  videtur, 
simplicius  dico  libertatem  esse  facultatem  hominis  ac- 
tionem suam  vel  eliciendi,  vel  non  eliciendi :  qui  alter- 
utrum  tantum  potest,  non  est  liber.  Per  actionem 
aiitem  ego  intelligo  actionem  quamcunque,  etiam  ac- 
tiones intemas  intelligendi  ac  volendi :  circa  quascun- 
qiie  actiones  non  habet  homo  banc  facultatem  eas  vel 
eliciendi  vel  non  eliciendi,  sed  alterutrum  tantum  po- 
test, hse  non  sunt  liberse :  et  quia  illi  banc  facultatem 
tribuo  circa  actiones  volendi,  ideo  eas  liberas  voco : 
quando  hac  facultate  homo  destitutus  est,  libere  nee 
'▼ult,  nee  velle  potest. 

Utinam  faciutas  esset  coram  tecum  de  omnibus  his 
disserendi,  et  ex  ore  tuo  pleniorem  omnium,  circa  quae 
hffisito,  explanationem  auoiendi;  meamque  scntentiam, 
ac  loquendi  phrases  distincte  explicandi ;  non  dubito, 
quin  felicius  totam  banc  qusestionem  terminare  possc- 
jans.    Nunc  etiam  circa  ea,  quae  explicationis  gratia 
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addidisti,  hassito,  an  statuas  judicium  illud,  quo  formiti^ 
non  ampUufi  in  homine  libertas  est  non  yolendi^sit  actio 
mera  intelligendi,  eaque  intelligendi  actio  sit  libera  rd 
necessaria :  si  in  e&  elicienda  hominem  libenun  agnoa- 
cas,  non  video  quis  inter  nos,  quoad  summam  lei, 
maneatdissensus.  Sed  coram  possraius  luec  distinctiu 
et  cxactius  expendere ;  idque  maximc  percuperem,  ut 
uterque  in  hac  materia  quanta  fieri  potest  perspiem- 
tate,  nos  explicemus  et  difficultatibus  nine  inde  obori- 
entibus  occurramus.  Nunc  quoniam  utriusque  letas 
id  neutiquam  permittit,  quas  misisti,  semper,  quando 
de  hac  materia  ago,  consulam,  ne  aut  ipse  err^n,  ant 
aliis  inconsiderata  loquendi  ratione  errandi  occasionem 
praebeam.  Vale,  vir  amplissimc.  Salutant  te  uxor  ac 
filia,  omnesque  prosperam  tibi  precamur  valetudinenL 
Generoso  Domino  Masham  gratulamur  continuatam 
dignitatem :  illi,  ut  et  Dominas  Masham  totique  ftmi- 
lias,  ut  annus  hie  ex  voto  fluat  precamur. 

Tui  amantissimus,    • 

1\  k  LiMBORCH. 

Amstelod.  S  Jan.  1702. 


Philippo  d  Limborch  Joannes  Locke,  s.  p.  d. 
Vir  amplissime, 

Db  valetudine  satis  constanti  quod  scribis,  maxime 
lo^tor,  et  quod  palpitatio  ilia  cordis  molesta  amplius 
non  fuerit,  gaudeo.  Qus  ad  sanitatem  tuendam  fiMdui^ 
tam  recte  et  prudenter  moderaris,  ut  sperem  te  diu  ab 
illo  aliisque  morbis  tutum  et  sospitem  futurum :  pra^ 
cipue  sidictae  mediocritati  venaa  sectionem,  si  plethonun 
vel  sentias  vel  metuas,  quotiescunque  inde  malum  i&- 
gruit,  addere  velis. 

Nunc  demum,  si  placet,  ad  diu  intermissa  studii 
redeamus.  Habeo  jam  pras  manibus  literas  tuas  S 
Januarii  datas,  in  quibus  videris  mihi  dubitare,  an  ego 
statuam  hominem  esse  in  volendo  vel  in  intclligendo 
liberum ;  ita  enim  quaestionem  tuam  interpreter :  etiam 
tu  rogas,  an  actio  volendi  vel  intelligendi  sit  liberal 
ad  quam  quaestionem  sic  respondeo. 
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1  •  Gcneraliter,  nempe  quod  mek  sententi^  homo  in 
omni  actione  tarn  volendi  quam  intelligendi  liber  est, 
si  ab  actione  ill^  volendi  aut  intelligendi  potuit  absti- 
nuisse ;  si  non,  non. 

Q.  Specialius,  quoad  voluntatem,  aliqui  sunt  casus 
in  quibus  homo  non  potest  non  velle,  et  in  omnibus 
istis  volendi  actibus  homo  non  est  liber,  quia  non  potest 
non  agerc.  In  casteris,  ubi  potuit  velle,  vel  non  vellc, 
liber  est. 

S.  Quoad  actus  intelligendi,  in  ist^  voce  intelligendi 
suspicor  latere  amphiboliam;  nam  significare  potest 
actionem  cogitandi  de  aliquo  subjecto,  et  in  isto  sensu 
homo  plerumque  liber  est  in  istiusmodi  actionibus 
intellectiis.  V.  g.  possum  cogitare  de  peccato Adami, 
vel  inde  amovere  cogitationem  meam  ad  urbem  Ro- 
mam,  vel  ad  artem  bellicam  praesentis  sasculi.  In 
quibus  omnibus  et  hujusmodi  aliis  infinitis,  liber  sum, 
quia  pro  libitu  meo  possum  de  hoc  vel  illo  cogitare,  vel 
non  cogitare ;  vel  actus  intelligendi  potest  sumi  pro  eft 
actione,  qu^  perclpio  aliquid  esse  verum,  et  m  hac 
actione  intelligendi,  v.  g.  quod  tres  anguli  trianguli 
sunt  squales  duobus  rectis,  homo  non  est  liber,  quia 
excussa  demonstratione  non  potest  non  hoc  intelligere. 
Homo  potest  plerumque  non  aperire  oculos,  vel  non 
advertere  aciem  oculorum  ad  hoc  vel  illud  objectum, 
verum  apertis  et  conversis  ad  solem  vel  lunam  oculis, 
necessario  vidit  et  splendorem  et  figuram  quae  se  offert 
intuitui  videndam.  Quod  de  oculis  dixi  ad  intellec- 
tum  transferre  licet.  Par  utrinque  est  ratio.  Sed  dc 
his  hactenus.  Si  satisfactum  tibi  sit  gaudeo.  Sin  dubia 
restent,  utere  libertate  tu&,  ego  paratus  sum,  et  in  his 
et  in  omnibus,  quantum  in  me  est,  tibi  obtemperare. 

Tui  studiosissimus,  J.  Locke. 

Oates,  28  Sept.  1702. 

Joanni  Locke  Philippus  d  Limborch^  s.  p.  D. 

Vir  amplissime, 

McjLTis  me  obruis  beneficiis,  quorum  memonam 
nulla  unquam  eluet  astas.  Ego  hactenus  Dei  gratift 
bene  valeo :  ante  septem  cirdter  hebdomadas  plet&oram 
mihi  molestam  sensi,  sine  tamen  gravi  cordis  palpita 
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tione :  quare  venas  sectionem  adhibui^  atque  ita  omnis 
ilia  molestia  evanuit. 

1.  Quas  de  libertate  hominis  in  actione  intelligent 
ac  Yolendi  scribis,  tecum  verissima  agnosco ;  nimirum 
in  omnibus  actionibus,  ii  quibus  homo  potuitabstinuisK, 
esse  liberum :  minime  vero,  si  abstinuisse  non  potuit 

2.  Similiter,  quosdam  esse  casus,  in  quibus  homo  non 
potest  non  velle,  et  non  agere;  quia  facultate  non  agencfi 
destitutus  est.  Sed  vero  in  omnibus  actibus  obedientis 
ab  ipso  praestandis,  et  ob  quos  non  pracstitos  pcens  reus 
fit,  liberum  credo,  ncque  quemquam  posse  reum  poens 
fieri,  ob  non  prsestitum  actum  sibi  minime  possibilem, 
aut  ob  pnestitum  sibi  inevitabilem :  nihil  enim  homini 
magis  liberum  esse  debet,  quam  id  ob  quod  poens  reus 
redditur. 

3.  Hominem  esse  liberum,  ut  contemplationem  vd 
cogitationein  suam  ab  uno  objecto  avertat  et  in  aUud 
dirigat,  atque  hoc  respectu  in  actionibus  intellect{ks  li- 
bcrum  dici  posse,  tecum  agnosco.  Venim  ha?c  action 
si  accurate  loqui  velimus,  proprie  est  actio  volendi,  non 
intelligendi :  avertit  enim  homo  cogitationes  suas  ab 
uno  objecto,  et  in  aliud  dirigit,  quia  non  vult  priores 
cogitationes  continuarc,  et  quia  vult  novas  inchoaie. 
Quod  vero  actionem  intelligendi  attinet,  qu^  homo 
aliquid  percipit  esse  verum,  eam  recte  dicis  non  esse 
liberam :  idque  locum  habet  tam  in  percipiendia  iii» 
quae  philosophi  per  solam  intelligentiam  cognosci  di- 
cunt ;  ut,  bis  duo  sunt  quatuor ;  idem  non  potest  simd 
esse  et  non  esse,  &c.  quam  illis,  quas  excussa  demon- 
stratione  cognosci,  optime  dicis ;  videl.  tres  angulos 
trianguli  esse  aequales  duobus  rectis.  Idem  etiam  locum 
habere  censeo  in  aliis  intelligendi  actionibus,  quando 
res  est  obscura  aut  dubia,  et  nuUae  sunt  rationes  eam 
evidenter  probantes,  aut  pro  utr&que  sententia  rationes. 
sunt  aequalis  ponderis  ;  tum  enim  homo  necessario  ant 
su&ipensus  est,  aut  dubitat,  aut  leviter  tantum  assentitur, 
ita  tamen  ut  falli  posse  se  credat.  Adeo  ut  intelli- 
gendi actio  accommodata  sit  rationibus  ac  argumentis, 
quorum  pondere  in  banc  aut  illam  partem  inclinatnr. 
Qualiaplurimasuntinvit^lhuman^.  £t  actio  ilia  intelli- 
gendi non  mutatur,  quamdiu  non  accedunt  novs  rad- 
oot&h  aut  rationumy  quibus  rei  Veritas  innititur,  clanor 
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et  evidentior  perceptio.    Non  nego  tamen  in  ejusmodi 
cognitione  inevidcnti  fieri  posse,  quin  et  saspius  contin-' 
gere,  ut  nullA,  aecedente  novk  luce,  aut  magis  distinct^ 
perceptione,  homo  aut  eliciat  plenum  assensum,  aut 
opinionem  suam  mutet :  verum  ilia  mutatio  judieii  aut 
assensfis  non  proeedit  ab  actione  aliqu^  intelligendi, 
sed  Yolendi :  quia  nimirum  homo,  licet  nova  ratione 
minime  illustratus,  judicium  suum  in  alteram  partem 
inclinare  vult.     Scimus  affectum  nostros  valde  inclinare 
judicium  nostrum :  itaque  indulgendo  affectui  cuipiam, 
qui  me  in  alteram  partem  impellit,  eo  etiam  judicium 
et  assensum  meum  mclinare  possum.     Atque  ita  judi- 
cium hoc  meum  erit  actio  mixta,  partim  intelligendi, 
partim  volendi :  quatenus  intelligendi  est  actio,  seu  rem 
percipit,  est  necessaria :  verum  quicquid  in  judicio  li- 
berum  est,  proeedit  ab  actione  volendi :  quatenus  sci- 
licet ego  rationibus  allatis  acquiescere  volo,  ut  judicium 
feram.     Qualem  actionem  mixtam  ego  etiam  credo 
fidem  nostram  esse,   prout   explicui  in  Theol.  meA. 
Christ.  lib.  v.  cap.  ix.  §  21,  22,  23.  ibique  plenius 
ostendo,  quomodo  actio  intelligendi  et  volendi  in  fide 
christian^  concurrunt :  solummodo  ex  inveterate  lo- 
quendi  consuetudine,  usus  sum  vocibus  intellect  {^s  et 
voluntatis,  quibus  actiones  intelligendi  et  volendi  de- 
signo,  juxta  ea  que  jam  declaraveram  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxiii. 
§1,2.    HaK^  sic  distincte  consideranda  existimo :  ve- 
rum nolim  ego  multum  contendere,  utrum  ilia  libertas 
etiam  sit  dicenda  inesse  actioni  intelligendi,  dummodo 
constet  hominem  in  actione  ill4  liberum  esse :  et  ho- 
minem  libere  ab  und  cogitatione  se  converterc  in  alte- 
ram.  Distinctione  tamen  hac  adhibit^  puto  rem  dilu- 
cidius  explicari.     Et  sic  etiam  similitudo  tua  ab  oculis 
desumpta  plenius  applicatur:  quod  enim  homo  non 
aperiat  oculos,  aut  oculorum  aciem  non  advertat,  hoc 
facit,  quia  ita  vult :  oculi  autem  quando  aperiuntur  et 
in  objectum  diriguntur,  illud  quale  se  ocuUs  reprsesen- 
tat,  necessario  conspiciunt :  si  in  debitd  distanti^  ocu- 
lis objiciatur,  etiam  necessario  distincte  videtur:  si 
nimis  remotum  sit,  distincte  videri  non  potest ;  neque 
homo  libertatem  habet  procurandi  ut  objectum  in  tali 
distantii  ipsi  distincte  appareat :  sed  si  distincte  con- 
templari  velit,  libertatem  nabet  propius  accedendi.  In 
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his  puto  nos  conscntire,  atque  ita  in  summA  rei  nullum 
esse  dissensum,  licet  forsitan  in  modo  explicandi  aliqu 
discrepantia  sit.  Vale,  vir  amplissime,  et  salve  ab 
uxore,  filia,  et  me 

Tui  amantissimoy 

Amstelod.  27  Oct  1702.  P.  ^  LlMBORCB. 


Joanni  Locke  Philippus  it  Limborch,  s.  p.  rl. 

Vtr  amplissime, 

PosTQUAM  afflicta  tua  valetudo,  praesertim  in  es- 
tremA,  senectute,  nos  admodum  de  te  solicitos  habuit, 
tandem  gratior  paulo  nuntius  nos  recreavit  calore  aesta- 
tis,  qui  tamen  nunc  apud  nos  calorcm  vcmum  non  es- 
ccdit,  te  nonnihil  respirare,  et  meliuscule  te  habere. 
Utinam  finnam  tibi  valetudinem  concedat  benignum 
Numen,  ut  quos  vita^  tuse  adjiccre  dignabitur  dies  iii^ 
quibus  tc  consecrasti^  studiis  impendas,  et  donee  hujua^ 
vitae  usurA.  frueris,  doctissimis  tuis  lucubrationibus  oibi 
christiano  inservire  possis !  Qusc  tu  concordis  Christi- 
anas jecisti  semina,  licet  nunc  ab  ingratis  conculcentur, 
gratae  posteritati  fructus  sues  ferent.  Quod  licet  mens 
mihi  certo  pra^sagiat,  nihilominus,  quando  servilia  plu- 
rimorum,  et  pro  auctoritate  humana  decertantia  inge- 
nia  considero,  a^gre  spcrare  licet,  eos,  depositis  pngu- 
diciis  et  affcctibus,  aiiimo  puro  ac  sinccro  momenta 
rationum,  quibus  Veritas  nititur  ponderaturoSy  ac  uni 
veritati  candide  cessuros.  Etiam  reformatos,  qui  sese 
opponendo  papatui  nulla  se  humana  auctoritate  con- 
stnngi  velle,  aut  posse,  protestati  sunt,  nimium  humar 
nae  auctoritati  tribuere,  scriptaquc  humana  majore  quan 
par  est  in  vcneratione  habere,  actus  singulis  trienniis 
m  patriA  nostr4  repetitus,  et  cujus  solenncm  repetitiOf 
nem  novelise  nostratcs  paucas  ante  hcbdomadas  nobii 
retulerunt,  argumcntum  est  omni  cxceptione  minus : 
cujus  quoniam  nunc  rccens  memoria  est,  quia  uiiiu 
narrationem  tibi  non  ingratom  fore  coniido,  licet  rei 
ipsa  maxime  displiccat,  earn  distiuctius  et  cum  prsBci* 
puis  circumstantiis  dcscribam.  Jam  anno  ci3  i3c  xxy. 
Ordines  Generales  dccreverunt,  ut  singulis  trienniis 
acta  authentica  synodi  Dordracenac,  qus  Hagas  asser- 
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vantor,  k  deputatis  ordinum  et  ecclesiaraxn  inspician- 
tur :  postqiiam  deinde  anno  cia  I3c  xxxvii.  prodiit 
nova  bibliorum  versio,  jussu  ejusdem  synodi  adomata; 
illius  etiam  exemplar,  a  translatoribus,  et  revisoribusy 
hunc  in  finem  Lugdunum  evocatis,  ultimo  correctum, 
quod   Lugduni  mtavorum  asservatur,  inspici  solet. 
Redeunte  itaque  quolibet  triennio  deputati  synodorum 
Hollandiffi  Australia  et  Borealis  coetum  convocant,  ex 
omnium  provinciarum  ecclesiis,  necnon  ex  ecclesid 
Walonicl^.     Hi  patres  conscripti,  ubi  conven^e,  prse- 
sidi  Ordinum  Generalium  adventum  fratrum  indicant: 
predbus  k  pastore  loci,  si  coet^is  membrum  sit,  habitis, 
et  literiscredentialibus  lectis^prsses  et  scriba  eliguntur. 
Praecedentis  castds  acta  praeleguntur :  exinde  deputati 
Cfletiks  ad  Ordines  Genendes  mittuntur,  ut  scriptorum 
synodalium  visionem  petant,  et  ut  aliquos  h  coUegio 
sue  ad  eam  deputent,  locum  et  tempus  statuant,  quin 
et  per  epistolam  consules  Lugdunenses  prasmoneant, 
et  coU^ii  regentem,  unius  clavis  custodem,  ut  adsit, 
quando  Lugdunum  convenient  ad  inspiciendum  auto* 
grapha  versionis.     His  peractis,  cert&  'k  deputatis  Or- 
dinum constitute  hor^  comparent  in  Ordinum  Gene- 
ralium camera ;  primo  funduntur  preces,  quibus  Deo 
gratias  aguntur,  quod  ecclesiam  reformatam  k  variis 
erronbus  puigaverit,  quod  synodum  ipsis  concesserit, 
cujus  acta  authentica  in  prscedente  coetu  adhuc  incor- 
rupta  conspexerunt ;  et  quoniam  nunc  convenerunt  ut 
ea  denuo  inspiciant,  oratur  Deus  ut  gratiam  banc  ipsis 
concedat,  ut  integra  seque  ac  incomipta  ab  ipsis  con- 

Siiciantur,  perinde  uti  ante  triennium  conspecta  fu^rc. 
bstquam  scripta  inspecta  sunt,  gratiae  Deo  pro  tanto 
benencio  aguntur,  idque  depositum  denuo  tutelar  divi- 
nae  committitur,  ut  in  proximo  coetu  seque  sincerum  at- 

?ue  incorruptum  reperiatur  prout  nunc  deponitur. 
V)stridie  Lugdunum  proficiscuntur,  et  k  magistratu  in 
curiam  adsciti  authentica  versionis  inspiciunt.  Haec 
inspectio  similibus  precibus  inchoatur  ac  finitur.  Exin 
lauto  excipiuntur  convivio,  in  quo  k  prasside  ccsids  et 
scribi  deputatis  Ordinum  et  magistratiis  Lugdunensis 
gratias  aguntur.  Hagam  reversi  in  actis  scribunt, 
-scripta  ilus  integra  adhuc,  et  k  vermibus,  tinea,  et  mu- 
ribua  inviolata  esse  reperta :  atque  ita  coetui  finis  im- 
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ponitun  Hsec  est  ilia  triennalis  solennitasy  vinonl 
scriptorum  synodalium  destinata,  quam  pauIo  dutinc*' 
tius,  variisque  circumstantiis  vcstitam  tibi  scribeie 
Yolui,  ut,  quanta  vencratione  synodse  illius  famosae  le* 
liquias  hie  asserventur,  cognoscas.  Haec  ego  excerps 
ex  narratione  cujusdam  ministri,  qui  ipse  eoetfts  fllms 
membrum  fuit,  scripta  inspexit,  et  in  quorundam  ami- 
corum  gratiam  banc  historiolam  scripto  consignaTiL 
Cui  etiam  consonant  aliorum  qui  solennitati  illi  inter- 
fuerunt  relationes.  Non  credo  Romse  tanti  cum  vene- 
ratione  tantisque  sumptibus  acta  concilii  Tridentini 
inspici.  Ridenda  base  forent,  si  quorundam  privato- 
rum  inconsiderato  zelo  agerentur ;  nunc,  quia  auctd- 
ritate  public^  fiunt,  dolenda  sunt.  Quid  Gallica  ff^no- 
dus  nuperrime  contra  D.  Clerici  versionem  GraUicam 
Novi  Testamenti  cj  usque  notas  decreverit,  quam  firi^. 
volse  illius  sint  criminationes,  quam  plene  brevi  scripto 
edito  eas  D.  Clericus  refutaverit,  ipse  tibi  aut  jam  scrip- 
sit,  aut  brevi,  ut  credo,  scripturus  est.  Hsec  similiaque 
quando  considcro,  bons  conscientise  studio  acquiescen- 
dum,  et  neglectis  hominum  iniquiorum  molitionibusi. 
veritati  ac  paci  indefesso  studio  unice  litandum,  labo- 
rumque  nostrorum  benedictionem  ^  solo  Deo,  qui  h 
tenebns  lucem  eruere  potest,  expectandum  esse  certns 
sum.  Illius  te  tutelar  commendo  ;  ilium  oro,  ut  omnia 
tibi  largiatur  fausta  ac  salutaria,  necnon  honoratissimae 
in  qua  vivis  familicT.  Salutant  tc,  Dominum  ac  Do- 
minam  Masliam,  un^  cum  dignissim^  iilia  ac  filio,  uxor 
ac  filia.     Salutem  etiam  ^  me  dices  D""  Coste. 

Tui  amantissimus, 

P.  h  LiMBORCH. 
Amstelod.  Jun.  2\,  1704. 


Philippo  h  Limborch  Joannes  LockCj  s.  p.  d. 
Vir  amplissime, 

PuDET  me  sane  tarn  diutumi  silentii,  nee  ab  infirm^ 
et  plane  fract^  valctudine  satis  cxcusatuin  credo,  etiamsi 
adniixta  etiam  aliqua  tui  reverentia  me  k  scribendo  all* 
quantulum  detinuit,  satis  ex  ipso  morbo  dcsidiosum. 
Quorsum  eniui  attiuet  te  eiiidltioribus  sennonibus  ap 
turn  et  commerciis  literarum  docto  liberoque  animo 
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dignis,  flgrotantis  qucrelis^  laboriosisquc  verbis  anhc- 
lum  scriptorem  redolentibus  fatigare  ?  juvat  tamcn  cx- 
periri  amicitiam  tuam,  veterem  amicum,  ctiamsi  scnio 
et  morbo  mutilum,  ad  sepulchrum  usque  prosequi. 
Nihil  aane  iucundius,  nee  est,  quod  magis  animum 
debilem  et  languescentem  rcfocillat,  quam  constaus 
et  vegeta  amicorum  benevolentia ;  magnum  perfu- 
gium  humanae  fragilitatis,  in  quo  rcperitur  magna 
para  voluptatis,  cum  reliqua  plane  insipida  sunt  et 
frustra  soiicitantur.  Gratissims  igitur  milii  fuerunt 
epiatolae  tuas  benevolentias  et  amicitias  plenac,  ncc 
quantum  ex  illis  solatii  perceperim,  ex  tacitumitate 
med,  sed  ex  voluptate  quam  profitcor»  judicare  debes. 
£a  enim  infirmi  corporis  morbus  est,  hoc  sentientis 
grati  et  animi  testimonium. 

EtiamsiservUium  ingeniorum,  humana  vencrantium. 

exempla  cumulate  satis  mihi  obtulit  longa  dies,  nee 

melior  omnino  mihi  spes  est  de  futuro ;  donee  placue- 

rit  Deo  optimo  maximo,  ex  misericordia  su^,  secundo 

Filii  8ui  adventu,  restaurare  ecclesiam ;  maxime  tamen 

mihi  placuit  historia  ista,  quam  in  novissimis  tuis  per- 

scripsisti.     Actus  ille  triennalis,  cum  omni  suo  «api)a- 

ratu,  partim  ridiculo,  partim  superstitioso,  habet  in  se 

quod  et  stomachum  ct  snienem  movcat :  ccite  cum 

omnibus  suis  circumstantiis  ita  grapliice  dcpictus  con- 

lervari  debet,  etiam,  ubi  commode  fieri  potest,  typis 

mandari,  et  in  publicum  prodire,  ut  quod  privatnn 

obtinet,  oculis  hominum  obversetur,  et  pudefiant  c}ui 

uc  lacris  illudunt,  Deique  nomen  sacrosauctmn  placi- 

tis  inventisque  suis  audacter  pra^figunt.     Vitani  tibi 

in  Qtilitatem  religionis  longam  validamque,  et  in  usum 

Cuniliie  ct  amicorum  tuorum  animitCts  precor,  uti  et 

oinniaprospera  tibi  tuisquc.    Optimam  tuani  faMuinam 

fil^que,  reliquosque  amicos  nostros,  nieo  nomine, 

3^  officiosissime  salutes.   Hasc  tota  fainilia  te  tuosque 
uUt.    Vale,  vir  amplissime,  et  me  ama, 

Tui  amantissimuni, 

J.  LOCKK. 
/       ^•N^,  4  August.  1701. 
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TO 

HUGH  WBOTTESLEY,  Esq. 

SIR9 

Having  met  with  several  of  Mr.  Locke's  works, 
which  were  never  printed,  I  thought  myself  obliged 
to  impart  them  to  the  public,  together  with  some  pieces 
of  that  illustrious  writer,  which  had  indeed  been  pub- 
lished before,  but  without  his  name  to  them,  and  were 
grown  very  scarce.  The  value  you  have  for  every  thing 
that  was  written  by  Mr.  Locke,  and  your  esteem  for 
some  of  his  friends  concerned  in  this  collection,  em- 
boldens me  to  offer  it  to  you ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that 
you  will  favour  it  with  your  acceptance. 

The  first  piece  in  this  collection,  contains  The  Fun- 
damental Constitutions  of  Carolina.  You  know,  sir, 
that  Charles  II.  made  a  grant  of  that  country  by  letters 
patents,  bearing  date  March  S4th,  1663,  to  the  duke  of 
Albemarle,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  the  earl  of  Craven, 
the  lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  the  lord  Ashley,  sir 
George  Carteret,  sir  William  Berkeley,  and  sir  John 
Colleton ;  who  thereupon  became  proprietors  of  that 
colony.  My  lord  Ashlev,  afterwards  so  well  known 
by  the  title  of  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was  distinguished  by 
an  exquisite  judgment,  an  uncommon  penetration,  and 
a  deep  insight  into  civil  affairs.  The  other  proprietors 
desired  him  to  draw  up  the  laws  necessary  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  their  new  colony ;  to  which  he  the  more 
readily  consented,  because  he  relied  on  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Locke,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  gain  his 
friendship  and  confidence. 

My  lord  Ashley  well  knew,  that  our  philosopher  had 
a  peculiar  right  to  a  work  of  this  nature.  He  called  to  his 
mmdsomanyancient  philosophers,  who  had  been  legisla- 
tors, and  who,  on  this  very  account,  had  statues  erected  to 
them.  And  indeed,  sir,  if  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand 
that  a  |^08(^her  makes  Man  his  particular  study^ 
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knows  the  reach  of  his  mind,  and  the  springl  of  hb 

passions,  in  fine,  his  good  and  bad  qualities ;  and  thit, 

on  the  other  hand,  not  being  biassed  by  any  mothres  of 

self-interest,  he  hath  nothing  in  view  but  the  genenl 

good  of  mankind ;  it  will  be  granted,  that  nobody  ii 

better  qualified  than  such  an  one,  not  only  to  civine 

a  barbarous  people,  but  to  prevent  the  inconvenieiiefai 

and  disorders  which  even  the  most  polite  nationi  lie 

apt  to  fall  into.  In  this  respect  it  is,  that  thephilotopher 

hath  the  advantage  over  the  courtier,  or  what  we  edl 

the  politician.     For  this  latter,  being  accustomed  to 

study  the  genius  and  inclinations  of  men  for  hia  oWa 

ends  only,  and  to  make  his  own  advantage  of  thelii; 

it  is  impossible  he  should  entirely  overcome  the  fbm 

of  custom,  and  the  tyranny  of  prejudice,  when  the  ooB- 

cems  of  the  public,  and  the  welfare  of  society,  ttetm- 

der  deliberation.    JSut  the  philosopher  considers  tUoBi 

in  general,  and  as  they  really  are  in  themselves.    He 

examines  the  most  difficult  and  important  poinb  ef 

government,  with  the  same  accuracy,  and  the  same  & 

position  of  mind,  as  his  other  philosophical  specuIatMn 

And  therefore,  as  all  his  views  are  more  extensive  iiid 

impartial,  they  must  needs  be  more  beneficial  and  i^ 

cure. 

But  though  some  may  be  of  opinion,  that  in  m^ttoi 
of  state,  the  politician  ought  to  nave  the  preferenee  of 
the  philosopher,  this  will  not  in  the  least  diminisli^^ 
value  of  the  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  CaroBHii 
since  not  only  a  philosopher,  but  a  politician  of  the^flnt 
rank,  was  concerned  therein.  No  man  is  more  CMfHt 
of  judging  of  the  excellence  of  such  constitutions  diB 
yourself,  sir,  who  not  only  have  acquired  a  coiinllBli 
knowledge  of  our  laws,  but  studied  them  as  a  phflOb- 
phcr,  by  looking  for  the  motives  and  foundatHUtt'of 
them,  in  the  very  nature  of  mankind. 

For  the  rest,  you  have  here  those  constttitCfaM 
printed  from  Mr.  Locke's  copy,  wherein  are  si^vttii 
amendments  made  with  his  own  hand.  He  had  |k^ 
sented  it,  as  a  work  of  his,  to  one  of  his  friends,  who 
was  pleased  to  communicate  it  to  me. 

The  second  piece  in  this  collection  is*  A  LMff 
from  a  Person  of  Quality,  to  his  Friend  mtlbie  CiMi- 
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It  gives  an  account  of  the  debates  and  resolu- 
IS  of  the  house  of  lords,  in  April  and  May,  1675, 
:eming  a  bill,  ^titled.  An  Act  to  prevent  the  Dan* 
i,  which  may  arise  from  Persons  disaffected  to  the 
^emment.  By  that  bill,  which  was  brought  in  by  the 
rt-party,  all  such  as  enjoyed  any  beneficial  office  or 
doyment,  civil  or  military,  to  which  was  afterwards 
ed,  privy  counsellors,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  mem- 
i  of  parliament,  were,  under  a  penalty,  to  take  the 
1,  and  make  the  declaration  and  abhorrence  fol- 
mg :  "  I,  A.  B.,  do  declare,  that  it  is  not  lawful, 
\n  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  take  up  arms  against 
king ;  and  that  I  do  abhor  that  traitorous  position, 
baking  arms  by  his  authority,  against  his  person ; 
igainst  those  that  are  commissioned  by  him,  in  pur- 
oce  of  such  commission ;  and  I  do  swear,  that  I 
I  not,  at  any  time,  endeavour,  the  alteration  of  the  go- 
ament,  either  in  church  or  state.   So  help  me  God/* 
(uch  of  the  lords  as  had  no  dependence  upon  the 
rt,  and  were  distinguished  by  tne  name  of  country- 
Is*  looked  upon  this  bill  as  a  step  the  court  was 
king  to  introduce  arbitrary  power ;  and  they  opposed 
3  vigorously,  that  the  debate  lasted  five  several  days, 
ore  it  was  committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
ue ;  and  afterwards  it  took  up  sixteen  or  seventeen 
ole  days ;  the  house  sitting  many  times  till  eight  or 
;e  of  the  clock  at  night,  and  sometimes  till  midnight, 
iwever,  after  several  alterations,  which  they  were 
Ded  to  make,  it  passed  the  committee ;  but  a  contest 
n  arising  between  the  two  houses,  concerning  their 
rileges,  they  were  so  inflamed  against  each  other, 
%  the  king  thought  it  advisable  to  prorogue  the 
liament,  so  that  the  bill  was  never  reported  from 

committee  to  the  house. 

rhe  debates,  occasioned  by  that  bill,  failed  not  to 
ke  a  great  noise  throughout  the  whole  kin^om :  and 
lause  there  were  but  few  persons  duly  apprized  there- 

and  every  body  spoke  of  it  as  they  stood  affected ; 
^  lord  Shaftesbury,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  coun- 
-party  thought  it  necessary  to  publish  an  exact  re- 
ion  of  every  thing  that  had  passed  upon  that  occa- 
n  i  in  order,  not  only  to  open  the  people's  eyes  upon 
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the  secret  views  of  the  court,  but  to  do  lustice  to  the 
country-lords,  and  thereby  to  secure  to  them  the  eo» 
tinuance  of  the  affection  and  attachment  of  such  m. 
were  of  the  same  opinion  with  themselves,  which  mi 
the  most  considerable  part  of  the  nation.  But  though 
this  lord  had  all  the  faculties  of  an  orator ;  yet,  aik 
having  time  to  exercise  himself  in  the  art  of  wntinff,  hs 
d^irei  Mr.  Locke  to  draw  up  this  relation ;  whida  ha 
did  under  his  lordship's  inspection,  and  onl  v  committal 
to  writing  what  my  lord  Snaflesbury  did  m  a  mamw 
dictate  to  him.  Accordingly  you  will  find  in  it:* 
great  many  strokes,  which  coidd  proceed  from  nobodiy 
but  my  lord  Shaftesbury  himself;  and,  among  othen^ 
the  characters  and  eulogiums  of  such  lords  as  had  ai^ 
iialized  themselves  in  the  cause  of  public  libextyj 

This  letter  was  privately  printed  soon  afterwanb; 
and  the  court  was  -so  incensed  at  it,  that,  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  parliament,  towards  the  end  of  the  yev 
167^,  the  court-party,  who  still  kept  the  ascendant  la 
the  house  of  lords,  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  coift- 
mon  hangman.  ^*  The  particular  relation  of  this  de- 
bate,'^  says  the  ingenious  Mr.  Marvel,  *^  which  lasted 
many  days,  with  great  eagerness  on  both  sides,  and  die 
reasons  but  on  one,  was,  in  the  next  session,  burnt  bf 
order  of  the  lords,  but  the  sparks  of  it  will  etemaUy 
fly  in  their  adversaries'  faces*.** 

This  piece  was  grown  very  scarce.  It  is  true  it  VM 
inserted,  in  the  year  1689,  in  the  first  volume  of  tU 
State  Tracts ;  but  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  had  beea 
far  better  not  to  have  reprinted  it  at  all.  And,  indeedi 
among  numbers  of  lesser  faults,  there  are  several  whok 
periods  left  out ;  and  many  places  appear  to  be  deaigib 
edly  falsified.  It  is  likely  all  this  was  occasioned  lif 
the  compiler's  making  use  of  the  first  printed  copytUi 
fell  into  his  hands ;  without  giving  himself  the  tronUl 
to  look  out  for  more  exact  ones.  That  I  might  not  bt 
guilty  of  the  same  fault,  I  have  sought  after  M  the  ed^ 
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*  An  Account  of  the  Growth  of  Po[>eryy  and  arbitrary 
mcnt  in  England,  more  particularly  from  the  long  Prorogatioii  of 
November,  1675,  ending  the  15th  of  February,  1676,  till  the  M 
Meeting  of  Parliament,  tlie  16th  of  July,  1677.  By  Andnv 
Marvel^  Esq..  p.  ro.  89. 
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tions  I  could  possibly  hear  of;  and  have  luckily  met 
two  printed  in  the  year  1675,  both  prettyexact,  though 
one  IS  more  so  than  the  other.  I  have  collated  them 
with  each  other,  and  with  that  contained  in  the  State 
Tracts.  In  short,  that  this  piece  might  appear  to  the 
best  advantage,  I  have  taken  the  same  care  as  if  I  had 
been  to  publish  some  Greek  or  Latin  author  from  an- 
cient manuscripts.  And  truly,  when  a  man  undertakes 
to  republish  a  work  that  is  out  of  print,  and  whieh  de- 
serves to  be  nuide  more  easy  to  be  come  at,  be  it  either 
ancient  or  modem,  it  is  the  same  thing ;  the  public  is 
equally  abused,  if,  instead  of  restoring  it  according  to 
the  best  editions,  and  in  the  most  correct  manner  that 
b  possible,  the  editor  gives  it  from  the  first  copy  he 
chances  to  light  upon,  without  troubling  himself  whe- 
ther that  copy  be  defective  or  not. 
-.  The  third  piece  in  this  collection  consists  of  Re- 
marks upon  some  of  Mr.  Norris's  Books,  wherein  he 
asserts  Father  Malebranche's  Opinion,  of  our  seeing 
all  Things  in  God.  It  is  in  a  manner  the  sequel  of  a 
miuch  lanB;er  discourse,  printed  in  the  year  1706,  among 
the  Posthumous  Works  of  Mr.  Locke.  Our  author 
had  resolved  to  give  that  subject  a  thorough  examina* 
tion ;  and  this  small  piece  is  but  a  sketch,  containing 
some  cursory  reflections,  which  he  had  thrown  together, 
in  reading  over  some  of  Mr.  Norris's  books.  Accord- 
ingly, I  find  these  words  in  his  manuscript,  written 
before  those  Remarks :  '*  Some  other  thoughts,  which 
I  «^  down,  as  they  came  in  my  way,  in  a  hasty  perusal 
of  some  of  Mr.  Norris's  writings,  to  be  better  digested, 
when  I  shall  have  leisure  to  make  an  end  of  this  argu- 
ment/' And  at  the  end  of  them,  he  hath  added  these 
words :  **  the  finishing  of  these  hasty  thoughts  must  be 
deferred  to  another  season."  But  though  this  small 
piece  is  fiur  from  being  perfected,  it  however  contains 
many  important  reflections;  and  therefore  I  was  of 
opimon  it  deserved  to  be  published ;  and  I  hope,  sir, 
you  will  not  disapprove  my  mserting  it  in  this  collection. 
It  is  followed  here  by  the  Elements  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy*.    Mr.  Locke  had  composed,  or  rather  dic- 

*  See  note,  page  160. 
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tated,  these  Elements  for  the  use  of  a  young  gentlenmii 
whose  education  he  had  very  much  at  heart.  It  is  aa 
abstract  or  summary  of  whatever  is  most  material  in 
Natural  Philosophy ;  which  Mr.  Locke  did  afterwaidi 
explain  more  at  large  to  that  young  gentleman.  The 
same  is  practised  in  the  universities,  where,  you  knoii^ 
it  is  customary  for  the  professors  to  dictate  radi 
abridgments,  to  serve  for  tne  subject  and  rule  of  their 
lectures.  And  therefore  this  small  tract  is  fiir  fixHD 
being  what  Mr.  Locke  would  have  made  it,  had  he 
written  upon  that  matter  professedly,  and  designed  to 
make  it  a  complete  work. 

However,  as  the  generality  of  men  expect  every  thiqg 
should  be  perfect,  that  proceeds  from  such  a  writer « 
Mr.  Locke,  and  do  not  enter  into  the  occasions  or  de- 
signs which  he  proposed  to  himself  in  writing ;  I  oim 
that .  some  persons,  very  good  judges,  whom  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  consult  about  the  impression  of 
some  pieces  in  this  collection,  were  of  opinion  that  this 
little  treatise  had  better  been  left  out,  for  fear  eve^ 
reader  should  not  make  the  proper  allowances,  and  lert 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Locke  should  suffer  by  it.  I 
yielded  to  their  opinion ;  and  was  resolved  to  lay  thit 
piece  aside.  But  being  informed  that  there  were  se- 
veral other  copies  of  it  abroad,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  suppress,  or  hinder  from  falling,  one  time  or  other, 
into  the  hands  of  the  printers,  maimed  and  disfiguied, 
as  is  too  oflen  the  case  on  such  occasions;  I  was  cmliged 
to  take  other  measures ;  and  I  the  more  easily  deter- 
mined to  publish  it,  because  I  could  give  it  more  com- 
plete, more  correct,  and  in  better  order,  than  can  pes- 
siblv  be  pretended  to,  by  the  copies  above-mentioned. 

Af);er  all,  I  may  take  upon  mc  to  say,  that,  in  its 
kind,  this  piece  is  no  way  to  be  despised.  We  wanted 
such  a  work  in  English ;  and  it  would  not  have  been 
an  easy  matter  to  find  any  other  person,  who  could  have 
comprehended  so  many  things  m  so  few  words,  and  in 
so  clear  and  distinct  a  manner.  Great  use  may  be 
made  of  it  in  the  instruction  of  young  gentlemen,,  as 
it  was  originally  designed  by  Mr.  Locke.  And  pemw 
even  of  riper  years  may  improve  by  it ;  either  by  recall- 
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ing  ideas  that  had  dipt  out  of  their  memory ;  or  by 
informing  themselves  of  several  things,  which  were 
Unknown  to  them. 

To  this  treatise  are  subjoined,  Some  Thoughts  con- 
cerning Reading  and  Study,  for  a  Grentleman*.     Mr. 
Locke  having  one  day,  in  conversation,  discoursed  upon 
the  method  that  a  young  gentleman  should  take  in  his 
reading  and  study ;  one  of  the  company  was  so  well 
pleased  with  it,  that  he  desired  him  to  dictate  to  him 
the  substance  of  what  he  had  been  speaking ;  which 
Mr.  Locke  immediately  did.     This  is  one  of  the  usual 
conversations  of  Mr.  Locke,  reduced  into  writilig ; 
from  whence  you  may  judge,  sir,  how  agreeable  and 
advantageous  it  was  to  converse  with  that  great  man. 
Mr.  Locke  not  only  points  out  the  sciences  that  a 
gentleman  ought  to  study,  whether  as  a  private  man, 
or  oiie  in  a  public  capacity ;  but  likewise  directs  to  such 
books  as  treat  of  those  sciences,  and  which,  in  his  opi- 
'  nion,  are  the  properest  for  that  end.     As  you  have  ac- 
qdired,  sir,  in  Italy,  the  most  refined  taste  for  the  po- 
liter arts,  and  have  added  that  study  to  those  Mr. 
Locke  here  recommends  to  a  gentleman ;  you  will  per- 
liaps  wonder,  that  he  says  nothmg  of  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  other  arts  of  this  kind,  which  make 
an  accomplished  gentleman.     But  I  desire  you  would 
'  consider,  that  there  are  but  few  persons  in  possession 
of  the  means  necessary  for  atteimng  this  sort  of  know- 
'  'ledge ;  and  that  Mr.  Locke  is  speaking  here  of  what 
niay  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  generality  of  people. 
*  Besides,  he  was  very  far  from  imagining,  that  an  ex- 
temnorary  advice,  which  he  was  giving  by  his  fire-side, 
would  ever  be  exposed  to  common  view.     However,  I 
presume  to  think,  that  after  you  have  perused  it,  you 
will  be  of  opinion  it  was  not  unworthy  to  be  made  public. 
But  among  the  works  of  Mr.  Locke,  contained  in  this 
volume,  I  do  not  know  that  any  will  afford  you  more 
pleasure  than  his  Letters.     Some  of  them  are  written 
upon  weighty  subjects ;  and  are  upon  that  very  account 
exceeding  valuable.  Others  are  what  Mr.  Locke  wrote 
out  of  the  country  to  one  of  his  friends  in  London,  about 

*  See  DOte^  page  160. 
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private  business.    In  these,  one  would  expect  nothiiig^ 
but  what  was  common,  and  customary ;  but  a  subjects*  = 
simple,  and  vulgar  in  itself,  changes,  as  it  were,  its  vay 
nature,  when  managed  by  Mr.  Locke ;  and  beeoniei 
something  considerable  and  of  moment,  by  the  turn  uiA 
manner  in  which  he  expresses  the  sentiments  of  afibe^ 
tion  and  gratitude  he  hath  for  his  friend.    And  indeed^ 
though  true  friendship  be  founded  upon  esteem ;  yet 
we  may  say.  if  friendship  goes  no  farther,  there  is  «»^ 
thing  in  it  austere,  not  to  say  dry,  and  rustic     But 
there  is  a  certain  agreeable  and  complaisant  way  of 
showing  this  esteem,  wherein  consists  the  greateit . 
charm  of  friendship ;  as  it  is  what  supports  it,  and : 
adds  force  and  vigour  to  it.     Now  this  is  Mr.  Lodce**? 
peculiar  talent;  and  it  is  impossible  that  a  peiaoii' 
of  your  nice  taste  should  not  h^^  sensibly  touched  •. 
with  the  respectful,  endearing,  and  affectionate  manner 
in  which  he  writes  here  to  his  friend ;  and  which  he  still 
repeats  with  new  graces.     It  is  a  pattern  of  urbanity, ' 
politeness,  and  gaiety.     For  our  old  philosopher  hadi' 
nothing  morose  nor  uneasy.     Whenever  he  speaks  o^ 
his  infirmities,  it  is  by  way  of  pleasantry,  or  that  he 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  some  obliging  thia^ 
to  nis  friend. 

The  last  piece  in  this  collection  contains  the  Roks : 
of  a  Society,  which  met  once  a  Week  for  their  Imwofe*  - 
ment  in  useful  Knowledge,  and  the  promoting  of  Trudi . 
and  Christian  Charity.     Mr.  Locke  took  a  delight  m ' 
forming  such  societies,  wherever  he  made  any  stay.  He 
had  established  one  at  Amsterdam  in  1687,  of  which  Mr.  '■ 
Limborch  and  Mr.  Le  Clerc  were  members.     He  set^ 
tied  this  club  at  London,  soon  af^er  the  Revolution ;  and 
drew  un  the  rules  you  will  find  here.   But  his  design  m 
doing  tnis,  was  not  only  to  pass  away  time  in  an  agreeaUe ' 
conversation  of  two  or  three  hours;  he  had  views  far  mors 
solid  and  sublime.     As  there  is  nothing  that  more  ob- 
structs the  advancement  of  truth,  and  the  progress  of 
real  Christianity,  than  a  certain  narrow  spirit,  which  leidi . 
men  to  cantonise  themselves,  if  I  may  so  speak,  and  to 
break  into  small  bodies,  which  at  last  grow  into  so  many 
factions}  Mr.  Locke,  zealous  for  the  general  good  of 
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d,  would  have  gladly  inspired  them  with  senti- 
of  a  higher  and  more  extensive  nature,  and 
those  wnom  the  spirit  of  prejudice  or  party  had 
under.  This  is  what  continually  employed  his 
ts.  He  never  loses  sight  of  it  throughout  his 
Nay,  it  is  the  principal  subject  of  them.  But  he 
t  confine  himself  to  bare  speculation ;  and  he 
the  society  above-mentioned  with  a  design  to 
,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  such  a  desirable 
)racticable.  This  appears  from  the  disposition  of 
le  requires  in  those,  who  were  to  be  members  of 
i  especially  by  the  declaration  they  were  obliged 
icribe,  that,  '*  by  their  becoming  of  that  society, 
roposed  to  themselves  an  improvement  in  useful 
idge,  and  the  promoting  of  truth  and  Christian 

you  will  find,  sir,  the  same  mind,  the  same  ge- 
lot  only  in  this  small  piece,  but  in  all  others  in 
lUection.     Mr.  Locke  every  where  discovers  a 
»  love  of  truth,  and  an  invincible  aversion  to 
rer  may  do  it  the  least  wrong.     To  the  quality 
«at  plulosopher,  he  every  where  joins  that  of  a 
hristian.    i  ou  see  him  full  of  love,  respect,  and 
ition,  for  the  Christian  religion.  And  thereby  he 
les  us  with  the  strongest  presumption  that  can  be 
led,  for  the  truth  as  well  as  excellency  of  that 
ostitution.     For  this  is  not  the  approbation  of  a 
'  mind,  who  is  still  fettered  by  the  prejudices  of 
y ;  it  is  the  su£&age  of  a  wit,  a  superior  genius, 
as  laboured  all  his  life  to  guard  against  error ; 
in  several  important  points,  departed  from  the 
on  opinion ;  and  made  Christianity  his  study, 
lit  taking  it  upon  trust.     It  is,  doubtless,  a  great 
tage,  not  to  say  an  honour,  for  a  doctrine  to  be 
teed  and  countenanced  by  43uch  a  man.     But  let 
urn  to  our  collection. 

make  it  more  useful,  I  have  added  notes  to  il- 
te  certain  passages,  which  suppose  the  knowledge 
ne  facts,  that  may  be  unknown  to  the  reader,  or 
I  would  not  readily  occur  to  his  memory ;  and 
fore  these  notes  are  merely  historical. '  I  pretend 
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neither  to  approve  nor  disapprove  the  particului  tkqr 
contain.  I  only  act  the  part  of  an  historian.  Thenii 
but  one  of  them  that  can  be  looked  upon  as  critical  J  ai 
even  that  is  only  intended  to  settle  a  matter  of  fat, 
misrepresented  by  a  late  historian.  Theae  notes  m  Ml 
very  numerous :  and  I  do  not  know  but  the  leas  of 
swelling  them  too  much  may  have  made  me 
some  umich  would  not  have  been  wholly  useli 

As  for  what  concerns  the  impression  itself,  in  older 
to  make  it  more  beautiful,  I  have  been  obliged  to  reeeie» 
in  several  respects,  from  our  usual  way  of  printinir; 
which,  if  I  am  allowed  to  speak  freely,  is  eztiemdy 
vicious.  It  is  matter  of  wonder,  that  in  such  a  oount^ 
as  this,  where  there  is  so  much  encouragement  m 
printing,  there  should  prevail  a  sort  of  Gothic  tasle^ 
which  deforms  our  English  impressions,  and  makn 
them  not  a  little  ridiculous.  For  can  any  thing  be 
more  absurd,  than  so  many  capital  letters,  that  are  not 
only  prefixed  to  all  noun  substantives,  but  also  oft^i  to 
adjectives,  pronouns,  particles,  and  even  to  verbs? 
And  what  shall  we  say  of  that  odd  mixture  of  Italic^ 
which,  instead  of  helping  the  reader  to  distinguidi  mat 
ters  the  more  clearly,  does  only  perplex  him ;  and  bieecb 
a  confusion  shocking  to  the  eye  ?  but  you  are  not  to  be 
informed,  sir^  you,  who  every  day  enrich  your  libiaiy 
with  books  of  the  finest  editions,  that  none  of  theie 
faults  were  ever  committed  by  the  printers  who  hsfe 
been  eminent  in  their  art.  Surely,  if  the  authors  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  readers  on  the  other,  wouU 
oppose  this  barbarism,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
restore  a  just  taste,  and  a  beautiful  way  of  printing. 

To  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  I  have  preued 
the  character  of  Mr.  Locke,  at  the  request  of  some  d 
his  friends }  as  you  will  see  by  the  letter  before  it, 
which  was  sent  to  me  together  with  that  character. 

These,  sir,  are  all  the  pieces,  which  make  up  this  td- 
lume.  Why  may  I  not,  at  the  same  time  that  I  oflfer  it 
to  you,  unfold  to  the  view  of  the  public  so  numy  per- 
fections, which  a  too  severe  and  scrupulous  modesty 
conceals  from  it !  Why  may  I  not  make  known  the  me 
endowments  of  your  mind,  as  well  as  the  noble  and 
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generous  sentiments  of  your  heart !  But  I  fear  I  have 
already  too  much  presumed  upon  your  goodness,  by 
prefixing  your  name  to  this  discourse.  And  after  hav- 
mg  been  so  bold,  as  not  to  consult  you,  upon  a  thing 
which  you  would  never  have  permitted ;  I  ou^ht  to  ac- 
count myself  very  fortunate,  if,  on  consideration  of  my 
passing  over  your  excellent  qualities  in  profound  silence, 
you  are  pleased  to  forgive  the  freedom  I  have  taken ; 
and  will  give  me  leave  to  declare  to  you  and  all  the 
world  how  sensible  I  am  of  the  friendship  you  honour 
me  with,  and  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  always  be,  with 
the  greatest  respect, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

DES  MAIZEAUX. 

March  23, 1719. 
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A  UTTER  RELATING  TO  THAT  CHARACTER,  AND  TO  THE 

AUTHOR  OF  IT. 


A  LETTER  to  Mr.  *  ^  *  ^  *  *. 

SIR*  London,  Feb.  4,  1720. 

Seino  informed  that  you  design  to  publish  several 
new  pieces  of  Mr.  Locke,  I  here  send  you,  at  the  re- 
quest of  some  of  his  friends,  the  translation  of  a  letter, 
attempting  his  character,  and  containing  several  passages 
of  his  life  and  conversation ;  which  you  are  desired  to 
prefix  before  that  collection. 

The  author  of  that  letter  is  Mr.  Peter  Coste,  who 
has  translated  into  French  Mr.  Locke's  Thoughts  con- 
cemii^  Education,  his  Reasonableness  of  Christianity^ 
and  Vindications  thereof;  with  his  principal  work,  the 
£881^  concerning  Human  Understanding. 

mr.  Coste  lived  in  the  same  family  with  Mr.  Locke, 
during  the  seven  last  years  of  that  great  man's  life; 
ivhereby  he  had  all  possible  opportunities  to  know  him. 

The  letter  was  written  some  time  after  Mr.  Locke's 
death,  and  appears  to  be  the  production  of  a  man  in 

VOL.  X.  u 
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raptures,  and  struck  with  the  highest  admintiai  of 
Mr.  Locke's  virtue,  capacity,  and  of  the  excellency  of 
his  writings ;  and  under  the  deepest  affliction  for  the  liw 
of  a  person,  to  whom  in  his  lifetime  he  had  paid  du 
most  profound  respect,  and  for  whom  he  had  oonslaiitij 
expressed  the  greatest  esteem,  and  that  even  inwritiiigi, 
whereof  Mr.  Locke  did  not  know  him  to  be  the  anthwr 

And  therefore  Mr.  Locke's  friends  judge  ita  pubBa- 
tion  necessary,  not  only,  as  they  think  it  contains  a  jmfc 
character  of  Mr.  Locke,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  as  it  iii 
proper  vindication  of  him  against  the  said  Mr.  Coilc^ 
who  in  several  writing,  and  in  his  common  convenition 
throughout  France,  Holland,  and  England,  has  aspened 
and  blackened  the  memory  of  Mr.  Locke,  in  those  mj 
respects  wherein  he  was  his  panegyrist  before. 

For,  they  conceive,  the  eulogium  contained  in  tie 
following  letter  must  stand  good,  till  Mr*  Coste  thinb 
fit  either  to  deny  his  own  experience,  or  to  confess  thtf 
the  same  things,  which  he  then  thought  praisewortby, 
have  since  changed  their  nature. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
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In  a  Letter  to  the  Author  qf  the  Nouvelks  Jk  fa 
RepubUque  des  Lettres.    By  Mr.  P.  Coste** 

SIR,  London^  Dec.  10, 1704- 

You  must  have  heard  of  the  death  of  the  illostriooi 
Mr.  Locke.  It  is  a  general  loss.  For  that  fmob 
he  is  lamented  by  all  good  men,  and  all  sincere  fara* 

*  That  letter  was  printed  in  the  Nouvelles  de  la  RepuUi^ 
des  Lettres,  for  the  month  of  February  1705,  art.  II.  pan  1m 
with  this  title,  A  Letter  of  Mr.  Coste  to  the  Author  Jt  AtfS 
NovreUes,  written  on  Occasion  of  the  DeaA  of  Mr.  Locke- 
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of  tnithy  who  were  acquainted  with  his  character.    He 
was  bom  for  the  good  of  mankind.    Most  of  his  actions 
were  directed  to  that  end ;  and  I  doubt  whether,  in  his 
time,  any  man  in  Europe  applied  himself  more  earnestly 
to  that  noble  design,  or  executed  it  with  more  success. 
I  will  forbear  to  speak  of  the  valuableness  of  his 
works.     The  general  esteem  they  have  attained,  and 
will  preserve,  as  long  as  good  sense  and  virtue  are  left  in 
the  worid;  the  service  they  have  been  of  to  England  in 
particular,  and  universally  to  all  that  set  themselves 
seriooaly  to  the  search  of  truth,  and  the  study  of  Christi- 
anity;  are  their  best  eulc^um.     The  love  of  truth  is 
visible  in  every  part  of  them.     This  is  allowed  by  all 
tiiat  have  read  tnem.     For  even  they,  who  have  not 
relished  some  of  Mr.  Locke's  opinions,  have  done  him 
iStte  justice  to  confess,  that  the  miumer  in  which  he 
defends  them  shows  he  advanced  nothing  that  he  was 
not  sincerely  convinced  of  himself.     This  his  friends 
gave  him  an  account  of  from  several  hands:  **  Let 
them,  after  this,**  answered  he,  "  object  whatever  they 
please  against  my  works,  I  shall  never  be  disturbed  at 
it:  for  since  they. grant  I  advance  nothing  in  them  but 
what  I  really  believe,  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  prefer 
truth  to  any  of  my  opinions,  whenever  I  discover  it  by 
myself,  or  am  satisfied  that  they  are  not  conformable 
to  it.**     Happy  turn  of  mind!  which,  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded, contnbuted  more  even  than  the  penetration  of 
that  noble  genius,  to  his  discovery  of  those  great  and 
useful  truths  which  appear  in  his  works. 

But,  without  dwelling  any  longer  upon  considering 
Mr.  Locke  in  the  quality  of  an  author,  which  oflen  serves 
only  to  disguise  the  real  character  of  the  man,  I  haste 
to  show  him  to  you  in  particulars  much  more  amiable, 
and  which  will  give  you  a  higher  notion  of  his  merit. 

Mr.  Locke  had  a  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  business  of  it.  Prudent  without  being  cunning, 
he  won  people*s  esteem  by  his  probity,  and  was  always 
safe  from  the  attacks  of  a  false  friend,  or  a  sordid  flat- 
terer. Averse  to  all  mean  complaisance,  his  wisdom, 
his  experience,  his  gentle  and  obliging  manners,  gained 
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him  the  respect  of  his  inferiors,  the  esteem  of  his  eouidfl^ 
the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  ^^atest  quality.  - 

Without  scttiTiij  up  foi"  a  teacher,  he  instructed  othcn 
by  his  own  conduct.  He  was  at  iirst  pretty  much  dis- 
posed to  ^ivc  advice  to  such  of  his  friends  as  he  thou^ 
wanted  it;  but  at  length  finding  that  ^^  good  Gomudi 
are  very  little  effectual  in  making  people  more,  pru- 
dent," he  grew  much  more  reserved  in  that  particular.- 
I  have  often  heard  him  say,  that  the  first  time  he- 
heard  that  maxim,  he  thought  it  very  strange;  but  tM 
experience  had  fully  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  it 
By  counsels,  we  arc  here  to  understand  those  whidi 
are  given  to  such  as  do  not  ask  them.  Yet,  as  muehtt 
he  despaired  of  rectifying  those  whom  he  saw  taking  of 
false  measures,  his  natui*al  goodness,  the  aversion  be 
had  to  disorder,  and  the  interest  he  took  in  those  aboiit 
him,  in  a  manner  forced  him  sometimes  to  break  tlie 
resolution  he  had  made  of  leaving  them  to  go  their  own 
way,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  them  the  advice 
which  he  thought  most  likely  to  reclaim  them ;  but  thii 
he  always  did  in  a  modest  way,  and  so  as  to  eonvinoe 
the  mind  by  fortifying  his  advice  with  solid  arguments^ ' 
which  he  never  wanted  upon  a  proper  occasion. 

But  then  Mr.  Locke  was  veiy  liberal  of  his  counsds 
when  they  were  desired,  and  nobody  ever  consulted 
him  in  vain.  An  extreme  vivacity  of  mind,  one  of  his 
reigning  qualities,  in  which  perhaps  he  never  had  m 
equal,  his  great  experience,  and  the  sincere  desire  he 
had  of  being  sen'iceable  to  all  mankind,  soon  furnished 
him  with  the  expedients  which  were  most  just  and  lent 
dangerous.  I  say  the  least  dangerous ;  for  what  he 
proposed  to  himself  before  all  things  was  to  lead  thoR 
who  consulted  him  into  no  trouble,  lliis  was  one  of 
his  favourite  maxims,  and  he  never  lost  sight  of  it  upon 
any  occasion. 

Though  Mr.  Locke  chiefly  loved  truths  that  were 
useful,  and  with  such  fed  his  mind,  and  was  generally 
very  well  pleased  to  make  them  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
course, yet  he  used  to  say,  that  in  order  to  employ  one 
part  of  this  life  in  serious  and  important  occupationsi 
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it  was  necessary  to  spend  another  in  mere  amusements; 
and  when  an  occasion  naturally  offered,  he  gave  him- 
self up  with  pleasure  to  the  charms  of  a  free  and  fa- 
cetious conversation.  He  remembered  a  great  many 
agreeable  stories,  whicli  he  always  brought  in  properly; 
and  generally  made  them  yet  more  delightful,  by  his 
natural  and  agreeable  way  of  telling  them.  He  was 
no  foe  to  raillery,  provided  it  were  delicate  and  per- 
fectly innocent. 

Nobody  was  ever  a  gicater  master  of  the  art  of  ac- 
commodating himself  to  the  reach  of  all  capacities ; 
whichy  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  surest  marks  of  a 
great  genius. 

It  was  his  peculiar  art  in  conversation,  to  lead  people 
to  talk  of  what  they  understood  best.  Mith  a  gardener 
he  discoursed  of  g*ardening ;  with  a  jeweller,  of  a  dia- 
mond; with  a  chemist,  of  chemistry,  &c.  "  By  this,'* 
said  he  himself,  ^*  I  please  all  those  men,  who  com- 
monly can  speak  pertinently  upon  nothing  else.  As 
they  believe  I  have  an  esteem  for  their  profession,  they 
are  charmed  with  showing  their  abilities  before  me; 
and  I,  in  the  mean  while,  improve  myself  by  their  dis- 
cornise/'  And  indeed  Mr.  Ix)cke  had  by  tliis  means 
acquired  a  very  good  insight  into  all  the  aits,  of  which 
he  daily  learnt  more  and  more.  He  used  to  say,  too, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  contained  more  true 
philosophy  than  all  those  fine  leaniedhy])otheses,  which, 
having  no  relation  to  the  nature  of  things,  are  fit  for 
nothing  at  the  bottom,  but  to  make  men  lose  their  time 
in  inventing  or  comprehending  them.  A  thousand 
times  have  I  admired  how,  by  the  several  questions  he 
would  put  to  artificers,  he  would  find  out  the  secret  of 
their  art,  which  they  did  not  understand  themselves, 
and  oftentimes  give  theui  views  entirely  new,  which 
lometimes  they  put  in  practice  to  their  profit. 

This  easiness,  with  which  Mr.  Locke  knew  how  to 
converse  with  all  sorts  of  men,  and  the  ])leasure  he  took 
in  doing  it,  at  fii'st  sunmsed  those  who  had  uevtT 
talked  with  him  before.  They  were  chanued  with  this 
condescension,  not  very  common  among  men  of  letters, 
and  which  they  so  little  expected  from  a  person  whc.^e 
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great  qualities  raised  him  so  very  much  above  all  odief 

men.     Many  who  knew  him  only  by  his  writifigs^  or 

by  the  reputation  he  had  gained  of  being  one  <rf*tlM 

greatest  philosophers  of  the  age,  having  imagined  to 

themselves  beforehand  that  he  was  one  of  those  adio> 

lars  that,  being  always  full  of  themselves  and  thdr 

sublime  speculations,  are  incapable  of  familiarimg 

themselves  with  the  common  sort  of  mankind^  Or  of 

entering  into  their  little  concerns,  or  discoursing  of  tho 

ordinary  afiairs  of  life,  were  perfectly  amazed  to  find 

him  nothing  but  affability,  good-humour,  humanityi 

pleasantness,  always  ready  to  hear  them,  to  talk  wiu 

them  of  things  which  they  best  understood,  much  more 

desirous  of  informing  himself  in  what  they  understix^d 

better  than  himself  than  to  make  a  show  of  his  own 

science.  I  knew  a  very  ingenious  gentleman  in  Kngland^ 

that  was  for  some  time  in  the  same  prejudice.     B^ore 

he  saw  Mr.  Locke,  he  had  formed  a  notion  of  him  to 

himself  under  the  idea  of  oneofthe  ancient  philosophen^ 

with  a  long  beard,  speaking  nothing  but  by  sentenoeii 

negligent  of  his  person,  without  any  other  politenes 

but  what  might  proceed  from  the  natural  goodness  of 

his  temper,  a  sort  of  politeness  often  very  coarse  and 

very  troublesome  in  civil  society.     But  one  hour's  con* 

versation  entirely  cured  him  of  his  mistake,  and  oUiged 

him  to  declare,  that  he  looked  upon  Mr.  Locke  to  be 

one  of  the  politest  men  he  ever  saw :  **  He  is  not  i 

philosopher  always  grave,  always  confined  to  that  dii^ 

racter,  as  I  imagined;  he  is,"  said  he,  **a perfect coiu^ 

tier,  as  agreeable  for  his  obliging  and  civil  behavioar 

as  admirable  for  the  profoundness  and  delicacy  of  bis 

genius.'* 

Mr.  Locke  was  so  far  from  assuming  those  un  of 
gravity  by  which  some  folks,  as  well  learned  as  un* 
learned,  love  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  looked  upon  then 
as  an  infallible  mark  of  impertinence.  Nay,  sometimei 
he  would  divert  himself  with  imitating  that  studkd 
gravity,  in  order  to  turn  it  the  better  into  ridicule;  tnd 
upon  this  occasion  he  always  remembered  this  maxim 
of  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault,  which  he 
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above  all  others,  **  that  gravity  ia  a  mystery  of  the 
body,  invented  to  conceal  the  defects  of  the  mind." 
He  loved  also  to  confirm  his  opinion  on  this  subject, 
by  that  of  the  famous  Earl  of  IShaftsbury*,  to  whom 
he  took  a  delight  to  give  the  honour  of  all  the  things 
which  he  thought  he  had  leamt  from  his  conversa- 
tion. 

Nothing  ever  gave  him  a  more  sensible  pleasure  than 
the  esteem  which  that  earl  conceived  for  him,  almost 
the  first  moment  he  saw  him,  and  which  he  afterwards 
preserved  as  long  as  he  lived.  And,  indeed,  nothing 
aet  Mr.  Locke's  merit  in  a  better  light  than  the  con- 
stant esteem  of  my  Lord  Shaftsbury,  the  greatest  genius 
of  his  age,  superior  to  so  many  great  men  that  shone  at 
the  same  time  at  the  court  of  Charles  IL ;  not  only  for 
his  resolution  and  intrepidity  in  maintaining  the  true 
interests  of  his  country,  but  also  for  his  great  abilities 
in  the  conduct  of  the  most  knotty  affidrs.  When  Mr. 
Locke  studied  at  Oxford,  he  fell  by  accident  into  his 
company,  and  one  single  conversation  with  that  great 
man  won  him  his  esteem  and  confidence  to  such  a  de- 
gree,  that  soon  afterwards  my  Lord  Shaftsbury  took 
nim  to  be  near  his  person,  and  kept  him  as  long  as  Mr. 
Locke's  health  or  aflairs  would  permit.  That  earl  par* 
ticulariy  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  men.  It  was  im- 
possible to  catch  his  esteem  by  moderate  qualities ;  this 
nis  enemies  themselves  could  never  deny.  I  wish  I 
could,  on  the  other  hand,  give  you  a  full  notion  of  the 
idea  which  Mr.  Locke  had  of  that  nobleman's  merit. 
He  lost  no  opportunity  of  speaking  of  it,  and  that  in  a 
manner  which  sufficiently  showed  he  spoke  from  his 
heart.  Though  my  Lord  fShaftsbuij  had  not  spent  much 
time  in  reading,  nothing,  in  Mr.  Locke's  opinion, 
could  be  more  just  than  the  judgment  he  passed  upon 
the  books  which  fell  into  his  hands.  He  presently  saw 
through  the  design  of  a  work,  and  without  much  heed- 
ing the  words,  which  he  ran  over  with  vast  rapidity,  he 
immediately  found  whether  the  author  was  master  of 
his  subject,  and  whether  his  reasonings  were  exact.  But, 

*  ChancelJor  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Charlc?  IL 
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above  all,  Mr.  Locke  admired  in  him  that  pen^tratioOf 
that  presence  of  mind,  which  always  prompted  him 
with  the  best  expedients  in  the  most  desperate  cases ; 
that  noble  boldness,  which  appeared  in  all  his  public 
discourses,  always  guided  by  a  solid  judgment,  which, 
never  allowing  him  to  say  any  thing  but  what  was  pro* 
per,  regulated  his  least  wor(^  and  left  no  hold  to  thd 
vigilance  of  his  enemies. 

During  the  time  Mr.  Locke  lived  with  that  illustrious 
lord,  he  had  the  advantage  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
all  the  polite,  the  witty,  and  agreeable  part  of  the  court 
It  was  then  that  he  got  the  habit  of  those  obliging  and 
benevolent  manners  which,  supported  by  an  easy  and 
polite  expression,  a  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
a  vast  extent  of  capacity,  made  his  conversation  so 
agreeable  to  all  sorts  of  people.  It  was  then,  too,  with* 
out  doubt  that  he  fitted  himself  for  the  great  affiurs  of 
which  he  afterwards  appeared  so  capable. 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  ill  state  of  his  health 
that  obliged  him,  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  to  re- 
fuse going  ambassador  to  one  of  the  most  considerable 
courts  in  Europe.  It  is  certain  that  great  prince 
judged  him  worthy  of  that  post,  and  nobody  doubts 
but  he  would  have  filled  it  gloriously. 

The  same  prince,  after  this,  gave  him  a  place  vaaorkg 
the  lords  commissioners,  whom  he  established  for  a£ 
vancing  the  interest  of  trade  and  the  plantations.  Mr. 
Locke  executed  that  employment  for  several  years;  and 
it  is  said  Cabsit  invidia  verboj  that  he  was  in  a  manner 
the  soul  of  that  illustrious  body.  The  most  experienced 
merchants  were  surprised  that  a  man,  who  had  spent 
his  life  in  the  study  of  physic,  of  polite  literature,  or  of 
philosophy,  should  have  more  extensive  and  certain 
views  than  themselves,  in  a  business  which  they  had 
wholly  applied  themselves  to  from  their  youth.  At 
length,  when  Mr.  Locke  could  no  longer  pass  the  sum- 
mer at  London  without  endangering  his  life,  he  went 
and  resigned  that  office  to  the  king  himself,  upon  account 
that  his  health  would  permit  him  to  stay  no  longer  in 
town.  This  reason  did  not  hinder  the  king  from  en- 
treating Mr.  Locke  to  continue  in  his  post,  telling  him 
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'^ipresAjj  tlwt,  though  he  could  stay  at  London  but  a 
few  weeKBy  his  services  in  that  office  would  yet  be  verj 
necessary  to  him  ;  but  at  length  he  yielded  to  the  re- 
presentations of  Mr.  Locke,  who  could  not  prevail 
upon  himself  to  hold  an  employment  of  that  import- 
ance, without  doing  the  duties  of  it  more  regularly.  He 
formed  and  executed  this  design  without  mentioning  a 
word  of  it  to  any  body  whatsoever ;  thus  avoiding,  with 
a  generosity  rarely  to  be  found,  what  others  would  have 
earnestly  laid  out  after ;  for  by  making  it  known  thiU: 
he  was  about  to  quit  that  employment,  which  brought 
him  in  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  he  might  easily  have 
entered  into  a  kind  of  composition  with  any  pretender, 
who,  having  particular  notice  of  this  news,  and  being 
befriended  with  Mr.  Locke's  interest,  might  have  car- 
ried the  post  from  any  other  person.  This,  we  may  be 
snre,  he  was  told  of,  and  that  too  by  way  of  reproach. 
••  I  knew  it  very  well,"  replied  he ;  "  but  this  was  the 
very  reason  why  I  communicated  my  design  to  no- 
bo^.  I  received  this  place  from  the  king  himself,  and 
to  Inm  I  resolved  to  restore  it,  to  dispose  of  it  as  he 
thought  proper."  "  Heu  prisca  fides !"  Where  are 
mch  examjMes,  at  this  day,  to  be  met  with  ? 

One  thing,  which  those  who  lived  for  any  time  with 
Mr*  Locke  could  not  help  observing  in  him,  was,  that 
he  tock  a  delight  in  makmg  use  of  his  reason  in  every 
thing  he  did ;  and  nothing  that  is  attended  with  any 
uselblness  seemed  unworthy  his  care  ;  so  that  we  may 
»y  of  him,  what  was  said  of  queen  Elizabeth,  that  he 
was  no  less  capable  of  small  things  than  of  great.  He 
used  often  to  say  himself,  that  there  was  an  art  in 
every  thing ;  and  it  was  easy  to  be  convinced  of  it,  to 
see  tne  manner  in  which  he  went  about  the  most  triflini 
ding  he  did,  and  always  with  some  good  reason. 
might  here  descend  into  particulars,  which,  probably, 
to  many,  would  not  be  unpleasant ;  but  the  bounds  I 
have  set  myself,  and  the  fear  of  taking  up  too  many 
in  your  journal,  will  not  give  me  leave  to  do  it. 
[r.  Liocke,  above  all  things,  loved  order ;  and  he 
had  got  the  way  of  observing  it  in  every  thing  with 
wonderful  exactness. 
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As  he  always  kept  the  usefiil  in  his  eye,  in  aB  Ui 
disquisitions,  he  esteemed  the  employments  of  men  only 
in  proportion  to  the  good  they  were  capable  of  pro- 
ducmg ;  for  whi<;h  reason  he  had  no  great  value  ftr 
those  critics,  or  mere  grammarians,  that  waste  their 
lives  in  comparing  wordb  and  phrases,  and  in  oomiig 
to  a  determination  in  the  choice  of  a  yarious  readiM, 
in  a  passage  that  has  nothing  important  in  it.  He 
cared  yet  less  for  those  professed  disputants,  indio,  be- 
ing wholly  taken  up  witn  the  desire  of  coming  off  with 
the  victory,  fortify  themselves  behind  the  ambigoitv  of 
a  word,  to  give  their  adversaries  the  more  trouble.  And 
whenever  ne  had  to  deal  with  this  sort,  of  folks,  if  he 
did  not  beforehand  take  a  strong  resolution  of  keeping 
his  temper,  he  quickly  fell  into  a  passion ;  and,  in  ge- 
neral, it  must  be  owned,  he  was  naturally  somewhit 
choleric ;  but  his  anger  never  lasted  long.  If  he  re- 
tained any  resentment,  it  was  against  himself  for  having 
given  way  to  so  ridiculous  a  passion ;  which,  as  he  iiiea 
to  say,  may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  but  never  yet  did 
the  least  good.  He  often  would  blame  himself  for  this 
weakness.  Upon  which  occasion,  I  remember^  thst 
two  or  three  weeks  before  his  death,  as  he  was  sitting 
in  a  garden  taking  the  air  in  a  bright  sun-shine,  whose 
warmth  ajBforded  him  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  whidi 
he  improved  as  much  as  possible,  by  causing  his  chair 
to  be  drawn  more  and  more  towards  the  sun,  as  it  went 
down ;  we  happened  to  speak  of  Horace,  I  know  not 
on  what  occasion,  and  having  repeated  to  him  thett 
verses,  where  that  poet  says,  of  himself,  that  he  was 

Solibus  aptum ; 
Irasci  celerem>  tamen  ut  placabilis  essem : 

'^  That  he  loved  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  tint, 
though  he  was  naturally  choleric,  his  anger  was  easily 
appeased:"  Mr.  Locke  replied,  that  if  he  durst  pe- 
sume  to  compare  himself  with  Horace  in  any  thmg^ 
he  thought  he  was  perfectly  like  him  in  those  two  re- 
spects. But,  that  you  may  be  the  less  surprised  at  his 
modesty,  upon  this  occasion,  I  must,  at  the  same  time, 
inform  you,  that  he  looked  upon  Horace  to  be  one  of 
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the  wisest  and  happiest  Romans  that  lived  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  by  means  of  the  care  he  took  to  preseire 
himself  clear  of  ambition  and  avarice,  to  keep  his  de- 
sires within  bounds,  and  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
the  greatest  men  of  those  times,  without  living  in  their 
dependence. 

Mr.  Locke  also  disliked  those  authors  that  labour 
only  to  destroy,  without  establishing  any  thing  them* 
selves :  <<  A  building,"  said  he,  *^  displeases  them. 
They  find  great  faults  in  it ;  let  them  demolish  it,  and 
welcome,  provided  they  endeavour  to  raise  another  in 
its  place,  if  it  be  possible." 

He  advised,  that,  whenever  we  have  meditated  any 
thing  new,  we  should  throw  it  as  soon  as  possible  upon 
paper,  in  order  to  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  it  by 
seeing  it  altogether ;  because  the  mind  of  man  is  not 
capable  of  retaining  clearly  a  long  chain  of  conse- 
quences, and  of  seeing,  without  confusion,  the  relation 
of  a  great  number  of  different  ideas.  Besides,  it  oflen 
happens,  that  what  we  had  most  admired,  when  con- 
sidered in  the  gross,  and  in  a  perplexed  manner,  ap- 
pears to  be  utterly  inconsistent  and  unsupportable, 
when  we  see  every  part  of  it  distinctly. 

Mr.  Locke  also  thought  it  necessary  always  to  com- 
municate one's  thoughts  to  some  friend,  especially  if 
one  proposed  to  offer  them  to  the  public ;  and  this  was 
what  he  constantly  observed  himself.  He  could  hardly 
conceive  how  a  being  of  so  limited  a  capacity  as  man, 
and  so  subject  to  error,  could  have  the  confidence  to 
neglect  this  precaution. 

Never  man  employed  his  time  better  than  Mr.  Locke, 
as  appears  by  the  works  he  published  himself ;  and  per- 
haps, in  time,  we  may  see  new  proofs  of  it.  He  spent 
the  last  fourteen  or  fifleen  years  of  his  life  at  Oates,  a 
country-seat  of  Sir  Francis  Masham's,  about  five  and 
twenty  miles  from  London,  in  the  county  of  Essex.  I 
cannot  but  take  pleasure  in  imagining  to  myself,  that 
this  place,  so  well  known  to  so  many  persons  of  merit, 
whom  I  have  seen  come  thither  from  so  many  parts  of 
England  to  visit  Mr.  Locke,  will  be  famous  to  poste- 
rity, for  the  long  abode  that  great  man  made  there. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  there  that  enjoying  sometimes 
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the  conversation  of  his  friends,  and  always  the  company 
of  my  Lady  Mashara,  for  whom  Mr.  Locke  had  loi^ 
conceived  a  very  particular  esteem  and  friendsh^  (m 
spite,  of  all  that  lady's  merit,  this  is  all  the  eulogium  At 
shall  have  of  me  now)  he  tasted  sweets,  which  were  in-' 
temipted  by  nothing  but  the  ill  state  of  a  weakly  and 
delicate  constitution.  During  this  agreeable  retire- 
ment, he  applied  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scripture ;  and  employed  the  last  years  of  his  life 
in  liardly  any  thing  else.  He  was  never  weary  of  ad- 
miring the  great  views  of  that  sacred  book,  and  the 
just  relation  of  all  its  parts ;  he  every  day  made  disco- 
veries in  it,  that  gave  him  fresh  cause  of  admiration.  It 
is  strongly  reported  in  England,  that  those  discoveries 
will  be  communicated  to  the  public.  If  so,  the  whole 
world,  I  am  confident,  will  have  a  full  proof  of  what 
was  observed  by  all  that  were  near  Mr.  Locke  to  the 
last  part  of  his  life  j  I  mean,  that  his  mind  never  suf- 
ferea  the  least  decay,  though  his  body  grew  every  day 
visibly  weaker  and  weaker. 

His  strength  began  to  fail  him  more  remarkably  than 
ever,  at  the  entrance  of  the  last  summer ;  a  season  which, 
in  fonner  years,  had  always  restored  him  some  degrees 
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of  strength.  Then  he  foresaw  that  his  end  was  ve 
near.  He  often  siioke  of  it  himself,  but  alwayi 
great  composure,  though  he  omitted  none  of  the  pre- 
cautions, which  his  skill  in  physic  taught  him,  to  pro- 
long his  life.  At  length  his  legs  began  to  swell ;  and, 
that  swelling  increasing  every  day,  his  strength  dimi- 
nished very  visibly.  He  then  saw  how  short  a  time  he 
had  left  to  live,  and  prepared  to  quit  this  world,  with 
a  deep  sense  of  all  the  blessings  which  God  had  granted 
him,  which  he  took  delight  in  numbering  up  to  his 
friends,  and  full  of  a  sincere  resignation  to  his  will, 
and  of  finn  hopes  in  his  promises,  ])uilt  upon  the  word 
of  Jesus  Christ,  sent  into  the  world  to  bring  to  light 
life  and  immortality  by  his  gospel. 

At  length,  his  strength  failed  him  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  the  2f)th  of  October,  1704,  two  days  before  his 
death,  going  to  see  him  in  his  closet,  I  found  him  on 
his  knees,  but  unable  to  rise  again  without  assistance. 

The  next  day,  though  he  was  not  worse,  he  would 
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continue  a-bed.  All  that  day  he  had  a  greater  difficulty 
of  re^iration  than  ever,  and  about  five  of  the  clock,  in 
the  evening,  he  fell  into  a  sweat,  accompanied  with  an 
extreme  weakness,  that  made  us  fear  for  his  life.  He 
was  of  opinion  himself,  that  he  was  not  far  from  his  last 
moment.  Then  he  desired  to  be  remembered  at  even- 
ing prayers ;  thereupon  my  Lady  Masham  told  him, 
that,  if  he  would,  the  whole  family  should  come  and 
pray  by  him  in  his  chainbcr.  He  answered,  he  should 
be  very  glad  to  have  it  so,  if  it  would  not  give  too  much 
ttouble ;  there  he  was  prayed  for  particularly.  Ailer 
this,  he  gave  iSome  orders  with  great  serenity  of  mind ; 
and,  an  occasion  offering  of  speaking  of  the  goodness  of 
God,  he  especially  exalted  the  love  which  God  showed 
to  man,  in  justifying  him  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  He 
returned  him  thanks,  in  particular,  for  having  called 
him  to  the  knowledge  of  that  divine  Saviour.  He 
exhorted  all  about  him  to  read  the  Holy  Scripture 
attentively,  and  to  apply  themselves  sincerely  to  the 
practice  of  all  their  duties ;  adding,  expressly,  that 
'*  by  this  means  they  would  be  more  happy  in  this 
world,  and  secure  to  themselves  the  possession  of  eter- 
nal felicity  in  the  other."  He  passed  the  whole  night 
without  sleep.  The  next  day  he  caused  himself  to  be 
carried  into  his  closet,  for  he  had  not  strength  to  walk 
by  himself;  and  there  in  his  chair,  and  in  a  kind,  of 
dozing,  though  in  his  full  senses,  as  appeared  by  what 
he  said  from  time  to  time,  he  gave  up.  the  ghost  about 
three  in  the  aflemoon,  the  28th  of  October. 

I  beg  you,  Sir,  not  to  take  what  I  have  said  of  Mr. 
Locke's  character  for  a  finished  portrait.  It  is  only  a 
slight  sketch  of  some  few  of  his  excellent  qualities.  I 
am  told*  we  shall  quickly  have  it  done  by  the  hand  of 
a  master.  To  that  I  refer  you.  Many  features,  I  am 
sure,  have  escaped  me ;  but  I  dare  affirm,  that  those, 
which  I  have  given  you  a  draught  of,  are  not  set  off  with 
false  colours,  but  drawn  faithfully  from  the  life. 

I  must  not  omit  a  particular  in  Mr.  Locke's  will, 
which  it  is  of  no  small  importance  to  the  common- 
wealth of  learning  to  be  acquainted  with;  namely,  that 
therein  he  declares  what  were  the  works  which  he  had 
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published  without  setting  his  name  to  them.  The  oc- 
casion of  it  was  this :  some  time  before  his  death.  Dr. 
Hudson,  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  had 
desired  him  to  send  him  all  the  works  with  which  he  had 
favoured  the  public,  as  well  those  with  his  name  as  thoae 
without,  that  they  might  be  fill  placed  in  that  fimuNu 
library.  Mr.  Locke  sent  him  omy  the  former;  but  in 
his  will  he  declares  he  is  resolved  fully  to  satisfy  Dr. 
Hudson,  and  to  that  intent  he  bequeaths  to  the  Bod- 
leian library  a  copy  of  the  rest  of  his  works,  to  which 
he  had  not  prefixed  his  name,  viz.  a  Latin  Letter 
concerning  Toleration,  printed  at  Tergou,  and  tram- 
lated  some  time  afterwards  into  Engli^  unknown  to 
Mr.  Locke ;  two  other  letters  upon  the  same  subject,  in 
answer  to  the  objections  made  against  the  first;  The 
Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  with  two  Vindica- 
tions of  that  book ;  and  Two  Treatises  of  Govern- 
ment. These  are  all  the  anonymous  works  which  Mr. 
Locke  owns  himself  to  be  the  author  of. 

For  the  rest,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  tell  you  at  what 
age  he  died,  because  I  do  not  certainly  know  it.  I  have 
oflen  heard  him  say,  he  had  forgot  the  year  of  his  birth; 
but  that  he  believed  he  had  set  it  down  somewhere.  It 
has  not  yet  been  found  among  his  papers ;  but  it  is  com- 
puted that  he  was  about  sixty-six. 

Though  I  have  continued  some  time  at  London,  s 
city  very  fruitful  in  literary  news,  I  have  nothing  en- 
rious  to  tell  you.  Since  Mr.  Locke  departed  this  lifi^  I 
have  hardly  been  able  to  think  of  any  tiling,  but  the  Iw 
of  that  great  man,  whose  memory  will  always  be  dear  to 
me ;  happy  if,  as  I  admired  him  for  many  years,  thit  I 
was  near  him,  I  could  but  imitate  him  in  any  one  re* 
spect!  I  am,  with  all  sincerity. 

Sir,  your,  &c. 


TOE 


FUNDAMENTAL  CONSTITUTIONS 


or 


CAROLINA. 


OuB  sovereign  lord  the  king  having,  out  of  his  roval 
grace  and  bounty,  granted  unto  us  the  province  of  Ca- 
rolina, with  all  the  royalties,  properties,  jurisdictions, 
and  privileges,  of  a  county  palatine,  as  large  and  ample 
as  the  county  palatine  of  Durham,  with  other  great 
privities,  for  tne  better  settlement  of  the  government 
of  the  said  place,  and  establishing  the  interest  of  the 
lords  proprietors  with  equality,  and  without  confusion ; 
and  that  the  government  of  this  province  mav  be  made 
most  agreeable  to  the  monarchy  imder  which  we  live, 
and  of  which  this  province  is  a  part ;  and  that  we  may 
avmd  erecting  a  numerous  democracy :  we,  the  lords 
and  proprietors  of  the  province  aforesaid,  have  agreed 
to  this  following  form  of  government,  to  be  perpe- 
tually  established  amongst  us,  unto  which  we  do  oblige 
ouraelves,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  in  the  most  hindr 
ing  ways  that  can  be  devised. 
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I.  The  eldest  of  the  lords  proprietors  sludl  be  pik- 
tine ;  and,  upon  the  decease  of  the  palatine,  the  etdeift' 
of  the  seven  surviving  proprietors  shall  always  snooeed 
him. 

II.  There  shall  be  seven  other  chief  offices  erected 
viz.  the  admiral's,  chamberlain's,  chancellor's^  consto*' 
ble's,  chief-justice's,  high-steward's,  and  treasurer's; 
which  places  shall  be  enjoyed  by  none  but  the  lords 
proprietors,  to  be  assigned  at  first  by  lot ;  and  upon 
the  vacancy  of  any  one  of  the  seven  great  offices  by 
death,  or  otherwise,  the  eldest  proprietor  shall  hme 
his  choice  of  the  said  place. 

III.  The  whole  province  shall  be  divided  into  coun- 
ties ;  each  county  shall  consist  of  eight  signiories,  eight 
baronies,  and  four  precincts ;  each  precinct  shall  con- 
sist of  six  colonics. 

IV.  Each  signiory,  barony,  and  colony,  shall  connst 
of  twelve  thousand  acres;  the  eight  signiories  being  the 
share  of  the  eight  proprietors,  and  the  eight  baronies  of 
the  nobility;  both  which  shares,  being  each  of  them  one 
fifth  part  of  the  whole,  are  to  be  perpetually  annexed, 
the  one  to  the  proprietors,  the  other  to  the  hereditary 
nobility,  learing  the  colonies,  being  three  fifths,  amongst 
the  people :  that  so  in  setting  out,  and  planting  the 
lands,  the  balance  of  the  government  may  be  preserved. 

V.  At  any  time  before  the  year  one  thousand  seveo 
hundred  and  one,  any  of  the  lords  proprietors  shall  have 
power  to  relinquish,  alienate,  and  dispose  to  any  other 
person,  his  proprietorship,  and  all  the  signiories,  powen^ 
and  interest  thereunto  belonging,  wholly  and  entirely 
together,  and  not  otherwise.  But,  after  the  year  one 
thousuid  seven  hundred,  those,  who  ai*e  then  lords  pro- 
prietors, shall  not  have  power  to  alienate  or  make  orier  '• 
their  proprietorship,  with  the  signiories  and  privileges 
thereunto  belonging,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  any  penon 
whatsoever,  otherwise  than  as  in  §  xviii.  but  it  shall  id ' 
descend  unto  their  heirs-male ;  and,  for  w*ant  of  heirt- 
male,  it  shall  all  descend  on  that  landgrave,  or  cassiqiieb 
of  Carolina,  who  is  descended  of  the  next  heirs-feraalt ' 
of  the  proprietor ;  and,  for  want  of  such  heirs,  it  shiO 
descend  on  the  next  heir-g^ieral ;  and,  ibr  want.of  aadi ' 
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heirs,  the  remaining  seven  proprietors  shall,  upon  the 
vacancy,  choose  a  landgrave  to  succeed  the  deceased 
proprietor,  who  being  chosen  by  the  majority  of  the 
seven  surviving  proprietors,  he  and  his  heirs,  success- 
ively, shall  be  proprietors,  as  fully,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  any  of  the  rest. 

VI.  That  the  number  of  eight  proprietors  may  be 
constantly  kept ;  if,  upon  the  vacancy  of  any  proprie- 
torship, the  seven  surviving  proprietors  shall  not  choose 
a  landgrave  to  be  a  proprietor,  before  the  second 
biennim  parliament  after  the  vacancy ;  then  the  next 
biennial  parliament  but  one  after  such  vacancy  shall 
have  power  to  choose  any  landgrave  to  be  a  proprietor. 

VII.  Whosoever  afl;er  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred,  either  by  inheritance  or  choice,  shall  succeed 
my  proprietor  in  his  proprietorship,  and  signiories 
Jiereimto  belonging,  shall  be  obliged  to  take  the 
lame  and  arms  of  that  proprietor,  whom  he  succeeds ; 
irhich  from  thenceforth  shall  be  the  name  and  arms  of 
08  family  and  their  posterity. 

VIII.  Whatsoever  landgrave  or  cassique  shall  any 
my  come  to  be  a  proprietor,  shall  take  the  signiories 
nnexed  to  the  said  proprietorship ;  but  his  former 
lignity,  with  the  baronies  annexed,  shall  devolve  into 
he  hands  of  the  lords  proprietors. 

IX.  There  shall  be  just  as  many  landgraves  as  there 
re  counties,  and  twice  as  many  cassiques,  and  no  more. 
IThese  shall  be  the  hereditary  nobility  of  the  province, 
nd  by  right  of  their  dignity  be  members  of  parliament. 
sUch  landgrave  shall  have  four  baronies,  and  each 
usique  two  baronies,  hereditarily  and  unalterably 
nnexed  to,  and  settled  upon  the  said  dignity. 

X.  The  first  landgraves  and  cassiques  of  the  twelve 
nt  counties  to  be  planted,  shall  be  nominated  thus ; 
bat  is  to  say,  of  the  twelve  landgraves,  the  lords  pro- 
netora  shall  each  of  them,  separately  for  himself,  ne- 
onate and  choose  one ;  and  the  remaining  four  land- 
!>we8  of  the  first  twelve,  shall  be  nominated  and 
bosea  by  the  palatine's  court.  In  like  manner,  of  the 
^enty-four  first  cassiques,  each  proprietor  for  himself 
tiall  nmninate  and  choose  two,  and  the  remaining  eight 
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shall  be  nominated  and  chosen  by  the  palatine's  vout4 
and  when  the  twelve  first  counties  shall  be  planted*  Ae 
lords  proprietors  shall  again  in  the  same  manner  ttOM> 
nate  and  ohoose  twelve  more  landgraves^  and  tweata^ 
four  cassiques  for  the  twelve  next  counties  tobe  plaolM; 
that  is  to  say,  two-thirds  of  each  number  by  the  mo^ 
nomination  of  each  proprietor  for  himself,  and  the  la- 
maining  one-third  by  the  joint  election  of  the  pahtiagfi 
court,  and  so  proceed  in  the  same  manner  till  the  vdnok 
province  of  Carolina  be  set  out  and  planted*  according 
to  the  proportions  in  these  Fundamental  Conatitnti^ai 

XI.  Any  landgrave  or  cassique  at  any  time  befioR 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  OQe»  lUB 
have  power  to  alienate,  sell,  or  make  over  to  any  oikr 
person,  his  dig^ty,  with  the  baronies  thereunto  h^ 
longing,  all  entirely  together.  But  after  the  year  ov 
thousand  seven  hundred,  no  landgrave  or  caasiaue  AJi 
have  power  to  alienate,  sell,  make  over,  or  let  the  ben- 
ditary  baronies  of  his  dignity,  or  any  part  thereiA 
otherwise  than  as  in  §  XVIII ;  hut  they  shall  all  eaiixdl 
with  the  dignity  thereunto  belonging,  descend  imfcaltt 
heirs  male ;  and  for  want  of  heirs  male,  all  entirely  mi 
undivided,  to  the  next  heir  general ;  and  for  wpat  f£ 
such  heirs,  shall  devolve  into  the  hands  of  the  lorii 
proprietors. 

All.  That  the  due  number  of  landgraves  mi 
cassiques  may  be  always  kept  up ;  if,  upon  the  defab- 
tion  of  any  landgravesnip  or  cassiqueship,  the  palatOM'l 
court  shaU  not  settle  the  devolved  dignity,  with  tk 
baronies  thereunto  annexed,  before  the  second  hinwjil 
parliament  after  such  devolution;  the  next  hinwJil 
parliament  but  one  after  such  devolution  shall  hpi 
power  to  make  any  one  landgrave  or  cassique«  in.lk 
room  of  him,  who  dying  without  heirs,  his  dig^oity  mi 
baronies  devolved. 

XIII.  No  one  person  shall  have  more  than  omUi" 
nity,  with  the  signiories  or  baronies  thereunto  biilm 
ing.  But  whensoever  it  shall  happen,  that  any^Mik 
who  is  already  proprietor,  landgrave,  or  canaiqiHib  ihl 
have  any  of  these  dimities  descend  to  him  by  itdiflrit* 
ance,  it  shall  be  at  his  choice  to  keep  which  of  Aa  t^ 
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rith  the  lands  annexed,  he  shall  like  best ;  but 
.▼e  the  other,  with  the  lands  annexed,  to  be  en- 
f  him,  who  not  being  his  heir  apparent,  and 
luccessor  to  his  present  dignity,  is  next  of  blood. 
»  Whosoever,  by  right  of  inheritance,  shall  come 
indgrave  or  cassique,  shall  take  the  name  and 
*  his  predecessor  m  that  dignity,  to  be  from 
irth  the  name  and  arms  of  his  family  and  their 

I,  cannot  be  divided,  and  the  signiories  or  baro- 
feunto  annexed  must  for  ever  all  entirely  de- 
ith,  and  accompany  that  dignity ;  whensoever 
t  of  heirs  male  it  shall  descend  on  the  issue 
the  eldest  daughter  and  her  heirs  shall  be  pre- 
and  in  the  inheritance  of  those  dignities,  and 
igniories  or  baronies  annexed,  there  shall  be  no 

.  In  every  signiory,  barony,  and  manor,  the 
ve  lord  shall  have  power  in  his  own  name  to 
urt-leet  there,  for  trying  of  all  causes  both  civil 
minal ;  but  where  it  shall  concern  any  person 
10  inhabitant,  vassal,  or  leet-man  of  the  said 
r,  barony,  or  manor,  he,  upon  paying  down  of 
lillings  to  the  lords  proprietors'  use,  shall  have 
eal  from  the  signiory  or  barony-court  to  the 
court,  and  from  the  manor-court  to  the  pre- 
»urt. 

[I.  Every  manor  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 
bousand  acres,  and  not  above  twelve  thousand 
1  one  entire  piece  and  colony :  but  any  three 
id  acres  or  more  in  one  piece,  and  the  possession 
man,  shall  not  be  a  manor,  unless  it  be  consti- 
manor  by  the  grant  of  the  palatine's  court. 
[II.  The  lords  of  signiories  and  baronies  shall 
vwer  only  of  granting  estates  not  exceeding  three 
T  thirty-one  years,  in  two-thirds  of  the  said 
lea  or  baronies,  and  the  remaining  third  shall  be 
demesne. 

L  Any  lord  of  a  manor  may  alienate,  sell,  or 
to  any  other  person  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  his 
all  entirely  together,  with  all  the  privil^es  and 
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leet-men  thereunto  belonging,  so  far  forth  as  any  colony 
lands ;  but  no  grant  of  any  part  thereof,  either  in  fee, 
or  for  any  longer  term  than  three  lives,  or  one-and-, 
twenty  years,  shall  be  goocl  against  the  next  heir. 

XX.  No  manor,  for  want  of  issue-male,  shall  be  di- 
vided amongst  coheirs ;  but  the  manor,  if  there  be  but 
one,  shall  all  entirely  descend  to  the  eldest  daughter 
and  her  heirs.  If  there  be  more  manors  than  one,  the 
eldest  daughter  first  shall  have  her  choice,  the  second 
next,  and  so  on,  beginning  again  at  the  eldest,  till  aD 
the  manors  be  taken  up ;  that  so  the  privileges,  whidi 
belong  to  manors  being  indivisible,  the  lands  of  the 
manors,  to  which  they  are  annexed,  may  be  kept  entire 
and  the  manor  not  lose  those  privileges,  which,  npaa 
parcelling  out  to  several  owners,  must  necessazily. 
cease. 

XXL  Every  lord  of  a  manor,  within  his  manor,  shall 
have  all  the  powei-s,  jurisdictions,  and  privileges,  which 
a  landgrave  or  cnssique  hath  in  his  baronies. 

XX I I.  In  every  signiory,  barony,  and  manor,  all  the 
leet-men  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rcspecti?e 
lords  of  the  said  signioiy,  barony,  or  manor,  without 
ap])eal  from  him.  Nor  shall  any  leet-man,  or  lee(- 
woman,  have  liberty  to  go  off  from  the  land  of  their 
{)articular  lord,  and  live  any  where  else,  without  licence 
obtained  from  their  said  lord,  under  hand  and  seal. 

XXIII.  All  the  children  of  leet-men  shall  be  leet- 
men,  and  so  to  all  generations. 

XXIV.  No  man  shall  be  capable  of  having  a  court* 
leet,  or  leet-men,  but  a  proprietor,  landgrave,  cassique^ 
or  lord  of  a  manor. 

XXV.  WTioever  shall  voluntarily  enter  himself  i 
leet-man,  in  the  registry  of  the  county-court,  shall  be 
a  leet-man. 

XXVI.  Whoever  is  lord  of  leet-men,  shall  upon-the 
marriage  of  a  leet-man,  or  leet-woman  of  his,  give  thes 
ten  acres  of  land  for  their  lives ;  they  paying  to  him . 
therefore  not  more  than  one-eighth  part  of  all  die 
yearly  produce  and  growth  of  the  said  ten  acres, 

XXVII.  No  landgrave  or  cassique  shall  be  tried  fer 
any  criminal  cause,  in  any  but  the  chief-justice's  oooi^  > 
and  that  by  a  jury  of  his  peers. 
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XXVIII.  There  shall  be  eight  supreme  courts.  The 
first  called  the  palatine's  court,  consisting  of  the  pala- 
tine, and  the  other  seven  proprietors.  The  other  seven 
courts  of  the  other  seven  great  officers,  shall  consist 
each  of  tbem  of  a  proprietor,  and  six  counsellors  added 
to  him.  Under  each  of  these  latter  seven  courts,  shall 
be  a  college  of  twelve  assistants.  The  twelve  assistants 
of  the  several  colleges  shall  be  chosen,  two  out  of  the 
landgraves,  cassiques,  or  eldest  sons  of  the  proprietors, 
by  the  palatine's  court ;  two  out  of  the  landgraves,  by 
the  landgraves'  chamber ;  two  out  of  the  cassiques,  by 
the  cassiques'  chamber ;  four  more  of  the  twelve  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  commons'  chamber,  out  of  such  as 
have  been,  or  are  members  of  parliament,  sheriff,  or 
justices  of  the  county-court,  or  the  younger  sons  of 
proprietors,  or  eldest  sons  of  landgraves  or  cassiques ; 
the  two  other  shall  be  chosen  by  the  palatine's  court, 
out  of  the  same  sort  of  persons,  out  of  which  the  com- 
mons' chamber  is  to  choose. 

XXIX.  Out  of  these  colleges  sliall  be  chosen  at  first 

by  the  palatine's  court,  six  counsellors,  to  be  joined  with 

each  proprietor  in  his  court ;  of  which  six,  one  shall 

be  of  those,  who  were  chosen  into  any  of  the  colleges 

by  the  palatine's  court,  out  of  the  landgraves,  cassiques, 

or  eldest  sons  of  proprietors ;  one  out  of  those  who 

were  chosen  by  the  landgraves'  chamber ;  and  one  out 

of  those,  who  were  chosen  by  the  cassiques'  chamber ; 

two  out  of  those,  who  were  chosen  by  the  commons' 

chamber ;  and  one  out  of  those,  who  were  chosen  by 

the  palatine's  court,  out  of  the  proprietors'  younger 

.sons,  or  eldest  sons  of  landgraves,  cassiques,  or  com- 

inon$,  qualified  as  aforesaid. 

XXX.  When  it  shall  happen  that  any  counsellor 
<lies,  and  thereby  there  is  a  vacancy,  the  grand  council 
shall  have  power  to  remove  any  counsellor  that  is  will- 
ing to  be  removed  out  of  any  of  the  proprietors'  courts 
to  fill  up  the  vacancy ;  provided  they  take  a  man  of  the 

-came  degree  and  choice  the  other  was  of,  whose  vacant 
place  is  to  be  filled  up.  But  if  no  counsellor  conjsent 
to  be  removed,  or  upon  such  remove  the  last  remaining 
'^vacant  place,  in  any  of  the  proprietors'  courts,  shall  be 
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filled  up  by  the  choice  of  the  grand  council,  who  AtH 
have  power  to  remove  out  of  any  of  the  coU^^  ttf 
assistant,  who  is  of  the  same  degree  and  choioe  ^ 
counsellor  was  of,  into  whose  vacant  place  he  is  to  •B^ 
ceed.     The  grand  council  also  shall  have  power  to  re- 
move any  assistant,  that  is  willing,  out  of  one  college  into 
another,  provided  he  be  of  the  same  degree  and  chiM 
But  the  last  remaining  vacant  place  in  any  collie  thill 
be  filled  up  by  the  same  choice,  and  out  of  the  mm 
degree  of  persons  the  assistant  was  of  who  is  dead,  or 
removed.    No  place  shall  be  vacant  in  any  proprietsf'i 
court  above  six  months.    No  place  shall  be  vacant  is 
any  college  longer  than  the  next  session  of  parliameit 
aXXL  No  man,  being  a  member  of  the  gnai 
council,  or  of  any  of  the  seven  colleges,  shall  be  UauA 
out,  but  for  misdemeanor,  of  which  the  grand  eomici 
shall  be  judge  ;  and  the  vacancy  of  the  person  so  put 
out  shall  be  filled,  not  by  the  election  of  the  gnsd 
council,  but  by  those,  who  first  chose  him,  and  out  sf 
the  same  degree  he  was  of,  who  is  expelled.     Butitii 
not  hereby  to  be  understood,  that  the  grand  coandl 
hath  any  power  to  turn  out  any  one  of  the  lords  pro- 
prietors or  their  deputies,  the  lords  proprietors  hansg 
m  themselves  an  inherent  original  right. 

XXXII.  All  elections  in  the  parliament,  in  tk 
several  chambers  of  the  parliament,  and  in  tfaue  gmi 
council,  shall  be  passed  by  balloting. 

XXXIII.  The  palatine's  court  shall  consist  of  die 
palatine,  and  seven  proprietors,  wherein  nothing  AiH 
be  acted  without  tne  presence  and  consent  of  the 
palatine  or  his  deputy,  and  three  others  of  the  propria 
tors  or  their  deputies.  This  court  shall  have  powsrie  | 
call  parliaments,  to  pardon  all  offences,  to  make  dec-  I 
tions  of  all  officers  in  the  proprietors'  dispose,  and  to 
nominate  and  appoint  port-towns ;  and  also  shall  hat 
power,  by  their  order  to  the  treasurer,  to  dispose  sf  iD 
public  treasure,  excepting  money  granted  by  the  ptfl** 
ment,  and  by  them  directed  to  some  particular  pdbb 
use ;  and  also  shall  have  a  negative  upon  all  acts,  oidcA 
votes,  and  judgments,  of  the  grand  council  and  die(tf^ 
liament,  except  only  as  in  §  vl.  and  XII.  and  dhalllis** 
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all  the  powers  granted  to  the  lords  proprietors,  by  their 
patent  irom  our  sovereign  lord  the  King,  except  in  such 
things  as  are  limited  by  these  Fundamental  Constitu- 
tions. 

XXXIV.  The  palatine  himself,  when  he  in  person 
shall  be  either  in  the  army,  or  in  any  of  the  propnetors' 
courts,  shall  then  have  tne  power  of  genersJ,  or  of  that 
proprietor,  in  whose  court  he  is  then  present ;  and  the 
proprietor,  in  whose  court  the  palatine  then  presides, 
shall  during  his  presence  there  be  but  as  one  of  the 
council. 

XXXV.  The  chancellor's  court,  consisting  of  one 
of  the  proprietors,  and  his  six  counsellors,  who  shall  be 
called  vice-chancellors,  shall  have  the  custody  of  the 
seal  of  the  palatine,  under  which  charters  of  lands  or 
otherwise,  commissions  and  grants  of  the  palatine's 
court,  shall  pass.  And  it  shallnot  be  lawful  to  put  the 
seal  (^  the  palatinate  to  any  writing,  which  is  not  signed 
by  the  palatinate  or  his  deputy,  and  three  other  pro- 
prietors or  their  deputies.  To  this  court  also  belong  all 
state  matters,  despatches,  and  treaties  with  the  neigh- 
bour Indians.  To  this  court  also  belong  all  invasions 
of  the  law,  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  fJl  disturbances 
of  the  public  peace,  upon  pretence  of  religion,  as  also 
the  licence  of  printing.  The  twelve  assistants  belong- 
ingto  this  court  shall  be  called  recorders. 

XXXVI.  Whatever  passes  under  the  seal  of  the 
palatinate,  shall  be  registered  in  that  proprietor's  court, 
to  which  the  matter  therein  contained  belongs. 

XXXVII.  The  chancellor,  or  his  deputy,  shall  be 
always  speaker  in  parliament,  and  president  of  the 
grand  council }  and  in  his  and  his  deputy's  absence, 
ime  of  his  vice-chancellors. 

XXXVIII.  The  chief  justice's  court,  consisting  of 
one  of  the  proprietors  and  his  six  counsellors,  who  shall 
be  called  justices  of  the  bench,  shall  judge  all  appeals 
in  cases  both  civil  and  criminal,  except  all  such  cases  as 
shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  and  cognizance  of  any 
other  of  the  proprietors'  courts,  which  shall  be  tried  in 
those  courts  respectively.  The  government  and  regu- 
latioB  of  the  r^istries  of  writings  and  contracts  ahall 
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belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court.    The  tividpe 
assistants  of  this  court  shall  be  called  masters. 

XXXIX.  The  constable's  court,  consisting  of  oneof 
the  proprietors  and  his  six  counsellors,  who  shall  he 
called  marshals,  shall  order  and  determine  of  all  mifi- 
tary  affairs  by  land,  and  all  land-forces,  arms,  ammii- 
nition,  artillery,  garrisons  and  forts,  &c.  and  whatetor 
belongs  unto  war.  His  twelve  assistants  shall  be  called 
lieutenant-generals. 

XL.  In  time  of  actual  war,  the  constable,  whilst  he  ii 
in  the  army,  shall  be  general  of  the  army ;  and  the  ax 
counsellors,  or  such  of  them  as  the  palatine's  court  shill 
for  that  time  or  service  appoint,  shall  be  the  immediale 
great  officers  under  him,  and  the  lieutenant-genenb 
next  to  them. 

XLI.  The  admiral's  court,  consisting  of  one  of  the 
roprietors,  and  his  six  counsellors,  called  consuls,  shill 
ave  the  care  and  inspection  over  all  ports,  moles,  and 
navigable  rivers,  so  far  as  the  tide  flows,  and  also  all  the 

{)ublic  shipping  of  Caroliiui,  and  stores  thereunto  b^ 
onging,  and  all  maritime  affairs.  This  court  also  shall 
have  the  power  of  the  court  of  admiralty ;  and  shall  have 
power  to  constitute  judges  in  port-towns,  to  try  casei 
belonging  to  law-merchant,  as  shall  be  most  convenieiit 
for  trade.  Tlie  twelve  assistants,  belonging  to  thii 
court,  shall  be  called  proconsuls. 
>  'XLII.  In  time  of  actual  war,  the  admiral,  whilst  he 
is  at  sea,  shall  command  in  chief,  and  his  six  couDsd* 
lors,  or  such  of  them  as  the  palatine's  court  shall  fer 
that  time  and  service  appoint,  shall  be  the  immediate 
great  officers  under  him,  and  the  proconsuls  next  to  thenk 
XLIII.  The  treasurer's  court,  consisting  of  a  pro- 
prietor and  his  six  counsellors,  called  under-treasuren» 
shall  take  care  of  all  matters  that  concern  the  puhlie 
revenue  and  treasury.  The  twelve  assistants  shall.be 
called  auditors. 

XLIV.  The  high  steward's  court,  consisting  (^ a 
proprietor  and  his  six  counsellors,  called  comptrollenb 
shall  have  the  care  of  all  foreign  and  domestic  trader 
manufactures,  public  buildings,  work-houses,  highways 
passages  by  water  above  the  flood  of  the  tide^  draips, 
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sewers,  and  banks  against  inundations,  bridges,  post, 
carriers,  fairs,  markets,  corruntion  or  infection  of  the 
common  air  or  water,  and  all  things  in  order  to  the 
public  commerce  and  health ;  also  setting  out  and  sur- 
veying of  lands ;  and  also  setting  out  and  appointing 
places  for  towns  to  be  built  on  in  the  precincts,  and  the 
prescribing  and  determining  the  figure  and  bigness  of 
the  said  towns,  according  to  such  models  as  the  said 
court  shall  order;  contrary  or  differing  from  which  mo- 
dels it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  one  to  build  in  any 
town.  This  court  shall  have  power  also  to  make  any 
-public  building,  or  any  new  highway,  or  enlarge  any  old 
highway,  upon  any  man's  land  .whatsoever;  as  also  to 
mike  cuts,  channels,  banks,  locks,  and  bridges,  for 
making  rivers  navigable,  or  for  draining  fens,  or  any 
'  o&er  public  use.  The  damage  the  owner  of  such  lands, 
(on  or  through  which  any  such  public  things  shall  be 
-.made)  shall  receive  thereby,  shall  be  valued,  and  satis- 
faction made  by  such  ways  as  the  grand  council  shall 
appoint.  The  twelve  assistants,  belonging  to  this  court, 
mall  be  called  surveyoi*s. 

XLV.  The  chamberlain's  court,  consisting  of  a  pro- 
prietor and  his  six  counsellors,  called  vice-chamberlains, 
.  shall  have  the  care  of  all  ceremonies,  precedency,  he- 
raldry, reception  of  public  messengers,  pedigrees,  the 
registry  of  all  births,  burials,  and  marriages,  legitima- 
tion, and  all  cases  concerning  matrimony,  or  arising 
from  it;  and  shall  also  have  power  to  regulate  all 
&shions,  habits,  badges,  games,  and  sports.  To  this 
court  also  it  shall  belong  to  convocate  the  grand  coun- 
cil. The  twelve  assistants  belonging  to  this  court  shall 
be  called  provosts. 

XLVI.  All  causes  belonging  to,  or  under  the  juris- 
diction of,  any  of  the  proprietors'  courts,  shall  in  them 
respectively  be  tried,  and  ultimately  determined  with- 
.  out  any  farther  appeal. 

XLVII.  The  proprietors'  courts  shall  have  a  power 
to  mitigate  all  fines,  and  suspend  all  executions  m  cri- 
minal causes,  either  before  or  afler  sentence,  in  any  of 
the  other  inferior  courts  respectively. 

XLVXIL  In  all  debates,  hearings,  or  trials,  in  any 
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of  the  proprietors'  aourts,  the  twelve  aasutaats  beloDgjag 
to  the  said  courts  respectively  shall  have  liberty  to  he 

E resent,  but  shall  not  interpose,  unless  their  o^nioni 
e  required,  nor  have  any  vote  at  all ;  but  their  bnai— 
shall  be,  by  the  direction  of  the  respective  courtly  to 
prepare  such  business  as  shall  be  committed  to  thm; 
as'also  to  bear  such  offices,  and  despatch  such  afia% 
either  where  the  court  is  kept,  or  elsewheret  m  dv 
court  shall  think  fit. 

XLIX.  In  all  the  proprietors'  courts,  the  proprietor, 
and  any  three  of  his  counsellors,  shall  make  a  quomai; 
provided  always,  that  for  the  better  despatch  of  bunDM^ 
it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  palatine's  court  to  dneet 
what  sort  of  causes  shall  be  heard  and  determined  bya 
quorum  of  any  three. 

L.  The  grand  council  shall  consist  of  the  pahfine 
and  seven  proprietors,  and  the  forty-two  counselknf  of 
the  several  proprietors'  courts,  who  shall  have  power 
to  determine  any  controversies  that  may  arise  befcisMi 
any  of  the  proprietors'  courts  about  their  respedife 
jurisdictions,  or  between  the  members  of  the  sane 
court  about  their  manner  and  methods  of  proceedii^; 
to  make  peace  and  war,  leagues,  treaties,  &c.  with  anr 
of  the  neighbour  Indians ;  to  issue  out  their  genom 
orders  to  the  constable's  and  admiral's  courts,  for  tlie 
raising,  disposing,  or  disbanding  the  forces,  by  land  or 
by  sea. 

LI.  The  grand  council  shall  prepare  all  matteii  to 
be  proposed  in  parliament.  Nor  shall  any  matter  wfast- 
soever  be  proposed  in  parliament,  but  what  hath  fint 
passed  the  grand  council ;  which,  after  having  been  nod 
three  several  days  in  the  parliament,  shall  by  majority 
of  votes  be  passed  or  rejected. 

LII.  The  grand  council  shall  always  be  judges  if 
all  causes  and  appeals  that  concern  the  palatine,  wanj 
of  the  lords  proprietors,  or  any  counsellor  of  any  pn^ 
prietor's  court,  in  any  cause,  which  otherwise  should 
have  been  tried  in  the  court  in  which  the  said  eon- 
seller  is  judge  himself. 

LIII.  The  grand  council,  bv  their  warrants  to  the 
treasurer's  court,  shall  dispose  oral!  the  money  given  by 
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the  periiament,  and  by  them  directed  to  any  particular 
public  use. 

LIV.  The  quorum  of  the  grand  council  shall  be 
thirteen,  whereof  a  proprietor,  or  his  deputy,  shall  be 
always  one. 

L V.  The  grand  council  shall  meet  the  first  Tuesday 
in  every  month,  and  as  much  oftener  as  either  they 
shall  think  fit,  or  they  shall  be  convocated  by  the 
chamberlain's  court. 

LVI.  The  palatine,  or  any  of  the  lords  proprietors, 
shall  have  power,  under  hand  and  seal,  to  be  registered 
in  the  grand  council,  to  make  a  deputy,  who  shall  have 
the  same  power,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  he  him- 
self who  deputes  him;  except  in  confirming  acts  of 
parliament,  as  in  §  LXX  VL,  and  except  also  in  no- 
minating and  choosing  landgraves  and  cassiques,  as  in 
§  X.  All  such  deputations  shall  cease  and  determine 
at  .the  end  of  four  years,  and  at  any  time  shall  be  re- 
vocable at  the  pleasure  of  the  deputator. 

LV II.  No  deputy  of  any  proprietor  shall  have  any 
power,  whilst  the  deputator  is  in  any  part  of  Carolina, 
except  the  proprietor,  whose  deputy  he  is,  be  a  minor. 

LVIII.  During  the  minority  of  any  proprietor,  his 
shall  have  power  to  constitute  and  appoint  his 
mty. 

iIX.  The  eldest  of  the  lords  proprietors,  who  shall 
be  personally  in  Carolina,  shall  of  course  be  the  pali^ 
tine's  deputy,  and  if  no  proprietor  be  in  Carolina,  he 
shall  choose  his  deputy  out  of  the  heirs-a^^Mirent  of  any 
of  the  proprietors,  if  any  such  be  there ;  and  if  there  be 
no  heir-apparent  of  any  of  the  lords  proprietors  above 
one-and-twenty  years  old,  in  Carolina,  then  he  shall 
choose  for  deputy  any  one  of  the  landgraves  of  the  grand 
council :  till  he  have,  by  deputation,  under  hand  and 
seal,  chosen  any  one  of  the  fore-mentioned  heirs  ap- 
parent, or  landgraves,  to  be  his  deputy,  the  eldest  man 
of  the  landgraves,  and  for  want  of  a  landgrave,  the 
eldest  man  of  the  cassiques,  who  shall  be  personally  in 
Carolina,  shall  of  course  be  his  deputy. 

LX.  Each  proprietor's  defputj  snail  be  always  one  of 
his  own  six  oounseUors  respectively;  and  in  case  any 
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of  the  proprietors  hath  not,  in  his  absence  oiit  of  Ca- 
rolina, a  deputy,  commissioned  under  his  hand  and 
seal,  the  eldest  nobleman  of  his  court  shall  of  couiae 
be  his  deputy. 

LXI.  In  every  county  there  shall  be  a  court,  con- 
sisting of  a  sheriff  and  four  justices  of  the  county,  for 
every  precinct  one.  The  sheriff  shall  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  county,  and  have  at  least  five  hundred  acres  of 
freehold  within  the  said  county ;  and  the  justices  shall 
be  inhabitants,  and  have  each  of  them  five  hundred 
acres  a-piece  freehold  within  the  precinct  for  which 
they  serve  respectively.  These  five  shall  be  chosen  and 
commissioned  from  time  to  time  by  the  palatine's  court 

LXII.  For  any  personal  causes  exceeding  the  value 
of  two  hundred  pounds  sterling,  or  in  title  of  land,  or 
in  any  criminal  cause :  either  paity ,  upon  paying  twenty 
pounds  sterling  to  the  lords  proprietors'  use,  shall  have 
liberty  of  appeal  from  the  county-court  unto  the  re* 
spective  proprietor's  court. 

LX  III.  In  every  precinct  there  shall  be  a  court,  con- 
sisting of  a  steward  and  four  justices  of  the  precinct, 
being  inhabitants,  and  having  tlu-ee  hundred  acres  of 
freehold  within  the  said  precinct,  who  shall  judge  all 
criminal  causes,  except  for  treason,  murder,  and  any 
other  offences  punishable  with  death,  and  except  all 
criminal  causes  of  the  nobility;  and  shall  judge  also  all 
civil  causes  whatsoever;  and  in  all  personal  actions,  not 
exceeding  fif);y  pounds  sterling,  without  appeal;  but 
where  the  cause  shall  exceed  that  value,  or  concern  a 
title  of  land,  and  in  all  criminal  causes,  there  either 
party,  upon  paying  five  pounds  sterling  to  the  lords 
proprietors'  use,  shall  have  liberty  of  appeal  to  the 
county-court. 

LXIV.  No  cause  shall  be  twice  tried  in  any  one 
court,  upon  any  reason  or  pretence  whatsoever. 

LXV.  For  treason,  murder,  and  all  other  ofi^ces 
punishable  with  death,  there  shall  be  a  commissioni 
twice  a  year  at  least,  granted  unto  one  or  more  mem- 
hers  of  the  grand  council,  or  colleges,  who  shall  come 
as  itinerant  judges  to  the  several  counties,  and,  with  the 
sheriff  and  four  justices,  shall  hold  assizes  to  judge  all 
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such  causes ;  but,  upon  paying  of  fifty  pounds  sterling 
to  the  lords  proprietors*  use,  there  shall  be  liberty  of 
appeal  to  the  respective  proprietor's  court. 

LX  VI.  The  grand  jury  at  the  several  assizes  shall, 
upon  their  oaths,  and  under  their  hands  and  seals,  de- 
liver in  to  the  itinerant  judges  a  presentment  of  such 
grievances,  misdemeanors,  exigencies,  or  defects,  which 
they  think  necessary  for  the  public  good  of  the  coun- 
try ;  which  presentments  shall,  by  the  itinerant  judges, 
at  the  end  of  their  circuit,  be  delivered  in  to  the  grand 
council  at  their  next  sitting.  And  whatsoever  therein 
concerns  the  execution  of  laws  already  made,  the  several 
proprietors'  courts,  in  the  matters  belonging  to  each  of 
them  respectively,  shall  take  cognizance  of  it,  and  give 
such  order  about  it  as  shall  be  effectual  for  the  due  exe- 
cution of  the  laws.  But  whatever  concerns  the  making 
of  any  new  law  shall  be  referred  to  the  several  respective 
courts  to  which  that  matter  belongs,  and  be  by  them 
prepared  and  brought  to  the  grand  council. 

LXVII.  For  terms,  there  shall  be  quarterly  such  a 
certain  number  of  days,  not  exceeding  one-and-twenty 
It  any  one  time,  as  the  several  respective  courts  shall 
appoint.  The  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  term,  in  the 
precinct-court,  shall  be  the  first  Monday  in  January, 
April,  July,  and  October ;  in  the  county-court,  the  first 
Mionday  in  February,  May,  August,  and  November ; 
mdin  the  proprietors'  courts,  the  first  Monday  in  March, 
Tune,  September,  and  December. 

LXVlII.  In  the  precinct-court  no  man  shall  be  a 
uryman  under  fifty  acres  of  freehold.  In  the  county- 
X)urt,  or  at  the  assizes,  no  man  shall  be  a  grand  jury- 
nan  under  three  hundred  acres  of  freehold ;  and  no 
nan  shall  be  a  petty  juryman  under  two  hundred  acres 
if  freehold.  In  the  proprietors'  courts  no  man  shall 
le  a  jurvman  under  five  hundred  acres  of  freehold. 

LXIX.  Every  jury  shall  consist  of  twelve  men ;  and 
t  shall  not  be  necessary  they  should  all  agree,  but  the 
erdict  shall  be  according  to  the  consent  of  the  majority. 

LXX.  It  shall  be  a  base  and  vile  thing  to  plead  for 
loney  or  reward ;  nor  shall  any  one  (except  he  be  a 
lear  kinsman,  not  farther  off  than  cousin-german  to  the 
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party  concerned)  be  permitted  to  plead  another 
cause,  till  before  the  judge*  in  open  court,  he  hith 
taken  an  oath,  that  he  doth  not  plead  for  monej  or 
reward,  nor  hath,  nor  will  receive,  nor  directly,  nor 
indirectly,  bargained  with  the  party  whose  cause  he  ii 
going  to  plead,  for  money  or  any  other  reward,  ftr 
pleadinff  his  cause. 

LX  Xl*  There  shall  be  a  parliament,  consisting  of  die 
proprietors,  or  their  deputies,  the  landgraves  and  cm* 
siques,  and  one  freeholaer  out  of  every  precinct,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  said  precinct  respect- 
ively. They  shall  sit  all  together  in  one  room,  and 
have  every  member  one  vote. 

LXXII.  No  man  shall  be  chosen  a  member  of  pailia* 
ment  who  hath  less  than  five  hundred  acres  of  freeheU 
within  the  precinct  for  which  he  is  chosen ;  nor  shift 
any  have  a  vote  in  choosing  the  said  member  that  hath 
less  than  fifty  acres  of  freehold  within  the  said  precinct. 
LXXIII.  A  new  parliament  shall  be  assembled  tk 
first  Monday  of  the  month  of  November  every  second 
year,  and  shall  meet  and  sit  in  the  town  they  last  sat  in, 
without  any  summons,  unless,  by  the  palatine's  couiti 
they  be  summoned  to  meet  at  any  other  place.  And  if 
there  shall  be  any  occasion  of  a  parliament  in  these  iii« 
tervals,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  palatine's  oouit 
to  assemble  them  in  forty  days'  notice,  and  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  said  court  shall  think  fit;  andths 
palatme's  court  shall  have  power  to  dissolve  the  mii 
parliament  when  they  shall  think  fit. 

LXXIV.  At  the  opening  of  every  parliament,  thefink 
thing  that  shall  be  done  shall  be  the  reading  of  thsse 
Fundamental  Constitutions,  which  the  palatine  and  pro- 
prietors, and  the  rest  of  the  members  then  present,  smU 
subscribe.  Nor  shall  any  person  whatsoever  sit  or  vot0 
in  the  parliament,  till  he  hath  that  session  subscribed 
these  Fundamental  Constitutions,  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  by  the  clerk  of  the  parliament. 

LXXV.  In  order  to  the  due  election  of  memben 
for  the  biennial  parliament,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
freeholders  of  the  respective  precincts  to  meet  the  first 
Tuesday  in  September  every  two  years,  in  the  same 
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Mwn  or  place  that  they  last  met  in  to  chooae  parlia- 
ment-men ;  and  there  choose  those  members  that  are 
to  sit  the  next  November  following,  unless  the  steward 
of  the  precinct  shall,  by  sufficient  notice  thirty  days 
before,  appoint  some  other  place  for  their  meeting,  m 
order  to  the  election. 

LXXVI.  No  act,  or  order  of  parliament,  shall  be 
of  any  force,  unless  it  be  ratified  in  open  parliament, 
during  the  same  session,  by  the  palatine  or  nis  deputy, 
and  three  more  of  the  lords  proprietors,  or  their  depu- 
ties; and  then  not  to  contmue  loncer  in  force  but 
until  the  next  biennial  parliament,  unless,  in  the  mean 
time,  it  be  ratified  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the 
palatine  himself,  and  three  more  of  the  lords  proprie* 
tcnra  themselves,  and  by  their  order  published  at  the 
next  biennial  parliament. 

LXXVII.  Any  proprietor,  or  his  deputy,  may  enter 
hia  protestation  against  any  act  of  the  parliament,  be- 
fore the  palatine  or  his  deputy^s  consent  be  givrai  as 
aforesaid ;  if  he  shall  conceive  the  said  act  to  be  con- 
trary to  this  establishment,  or  any  of  these  Fundamental 
Constitutions  of  the  government.  And  in  such  case, 
after  full  and  free  debate,  the  several  estates  shall  retire 
into  four  several  chambers :  the  palatine  and  proprie- 
tors into  one ;  the  landgraves  into  another ;  the  cas- 
aiques  into  another;  and  those  chosen  by  the  precincts 
into  a  fourth ;  and  if  the  major  part  of  any  of  the 
four  estates  shall  vote  that  the  law  is  not  agreeable  to 
this  establishment,  and  these  Fundamental  Constitu- 
tions of  the  government,  then  it  shall  pass  no  fSurther, 
but  be  as  if  it  had  never  been  proposed. 

LXXVIII.  The  quorum  of  the  parliament  shall  be 
one-half  of  those  who  are  members,  and  capable  of 
sitting  in  the  house  that  present  session  of  parliament. 
The  quorum  of  each  of  the  chambers  of  parliament 
riuill  be  one-half  of  the  members  of  that  chamber. 

LXXIX.  To  avoid  multiplicity  of  laws,  which  by 
degrees  always  change  the  right  foundations  of  the  ori- 
ginal government,  dLl  acts  of  parliament  whatsoever,  in 
whatsoever  form  passed  or  enacted,  shall  at  the  end  of 
an  hundred  years  afler  their  enacting,  respectively  cease 
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and  detennine  of  themselves,  and  without  any  reaak: 
become  null  and  void,  a^  if  no  such  acts  or  laws  nA: 
ever  been  made* 

LXXX.  Since  multiplicity  of  comments,  as  well  aai 
of  laws,  have  great  inconveniencies,  and  serve  only  tai 
obscure  and  perplex ;  all  manner  of  comments  waL 
expositions,  on  any  part  of  these  Fundamental  Conati- 
tutions,  or  any  part  of  the  common  or  statute  law  of* 
Carolina,  are  absolutely  prohibited. 

LXXXI.  There  shall  be  a  registry  in  every  precinct, . 
wherein  shall  be  enrolled  all  deeds,  leases,  juogmenti^. 
mortgages,  and  other  conveyances,  which  may  concem 
any  of  the  land  within  the  said  precinct ;  and  all  8ud< 
conveyances,  not  so  entered  or  registered,  shall  not  be* 
of  force  against  any  person  or  party  to  the  said  ooftv' 
tract  or  conveyance. 

LXXXII.  No  man  shall  be  register  of  any  precinct 
who  hath  not  at  least  three  hundred  acres  of  freehold 
within  the  said  precinct. 

LXXXIII.   JThe  freeholders  of  every  precinct  shaH 
nominate  three  men ;  out  of  which  three,  the  chief 
justice's  court  shall  choose  and  commission  one  to  be 
register  of  the  said  precinct,  whilst  he  shall  well  behafe^ 
himself. 

LXXX  IV.  There  shall  be  a  registry  in  every  sv- 
niory,  barony,  and  colony,  wherein  shall  be  recorded  aH: 
the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  that  shall  happen 
within  the  respective  signiories,  baronies,  and  colonies.  • 

LXXX  V.  No  man  shall  be  register  of  a  colony  that 
hath  not  above  fifty  acres  of  freehold  within  the  sad- 
colony. 

LaXXVI.  The  time  of  every  one's  age,  that  is 
bom  in  Carolina,  shall  be  reckoned  from  the  day  that 
his  birth  is  entered  in  the  registry,  and  not  before. 

LXXXVII.  No  marriage  shall  be  lawful,  whatever' 
contract  and  ceremony  they  have  used,  till  both  the 
parties  mutually  own  it  before  the  register  of  the  place 
where  they  were  married,  and  he  register  it,  with  the 
names  of  the  father  and  mother  of  each  party. 

LXXXVIIL  No  man  shall  administer  to  the  goods,^ 
or  have  right  to  them,  or  enter  upon  the  estate  of  any- 
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lenon  deceased,  till  his  death  be  registered  in  the  re- 
pective  r^istry. 

LXXXlX.  He  that  doth  not  enter,  in  the  respec- 
ire  r^istry,  the  birth  or  death  of  any  person  that  is 
Kum,  or  dies,  in  his  house  or  ground,  shall  pay  to  the 
aid  register  one  shilling  ^v  week  for  each  such  ne. 
;Iect,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  each  birth,  or  death, 
espectivcly,  to  the  time  of  registering  it. 

XC.  In  like  manner  the  births,  marriages,  and 
leaths,  of  the  lords  proprietors,  landgraves,  and  cas- 
iqnes,  shall  be  registered  in  the  chamberlain's  court. 

XCI.  There  shall  be  in  every  colony  one  constable, 
o  be  chosen  annually  by  the  freeholders  of  the  colony; 
LIS  estate  shall  be  above  a  hundred  acres  of  freehold 
rifchin  the  said  colony,  and  such  subordinate  officers 
(ppointed  for  his  assistance,  as  the  county-court  shall 
ind  requisite,  and  shall  be  established  by  the  said 
ounty-court.  The  election  of  the 'subordinate  annual 
ifficers  shall  be  also  in  the  freeholders  of  the  colony. 

XCII.  All  towns  incorporate  shall  be  governed  by 
k  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  twenty-four  of  the 
lommon-council.  The  said  common-council  shall  be 
ihosen  by  the  present  householders  of  the  said  town ; 
he  aldennen  shall  be  chosen  out  of  the  common- 
council  ;  and  the  mayor  out  of  the  aldermen,  by  the 
lalatineHs  court. 

XCIII.  It  being  of  great  consequence  to  the  planta- 
ion,  that  port-towns  should  be  built  and  preserved ; 
;herefore  whosoever  shall  lade  or  unlade  any  commodity 
it  any  other  place  but  a  port-town,  shall  forfeit  to  the 
ords  proprietors,  for  eacn  tun  so  laden  or  unladen,  the 
lum  of  ten  pounds  sterling;  except  only  such  goods  as 
;he  palatine's  court  shall  license  to  be  laden  or  unladen 
elsewhere. 

XCTV.  The  first  port-town  upon  every  river  shall 
)e  in  a  colony,  and  be  a  port-town  for  ever. 

XCV.  No  man  shall  be  permitted  to  be  a  freeman 
)f  Carolina,  or  to  have  any  estate  or  habitation  within 
t,  that  doth  not  acknowledge  a  God ;  and  that  God 
8  publicly  and  solemnly  to  be  worship{>ed. 

VOL.  X.  o 
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XCVI.  [As  the  country  comes  to  be  suflideBtlj 
planted  and  distributed  into  fit  divisions,  it  sball  bdoag 
to  the  parliament  to  take  care  for  the  building  o:' 
churches,  and  the  public  maintenance  of  diviiiea»  to  tie 
employed  in  the  exercise  of  religion,^  according  to  the 
church  of  England ;  which  being  the  only  true  aad 
orthodox,  and  the  national  religion  of  all  the  Idng^ 
dominions,  is  so  also  of  Carolina;  and  therefore  it  ame 
shall  be  allowed  to  receive  public  maintenance^  by  gnat 
of  parliament*]. 

aCVII.  But  since  the  natives  of  that  place,  win 
will  be  concerned  in  our  plantation,  are  utterly  stnungoi 
to  Christianity,  whose  idolatry,  ignorance,  or  misfa^ 
gives  us  no  right  to  expel,  or  use  them  ill ;  and  thoK 
who  remove  from  other  parts  to  plant  there^  will  vfr 
avoidably  be  of  different  opinions  concerning  matten 
of  religion,  the  liberty  whereof  they  will  expect  to  hue 
allowed  them,  and  it  will  not  be  reasonable  for  us  on 
this  account  to  keep  them  out;  that  civil  peace  maybe 
maintained  amidst  the  diversity  of  opinions,  and  our 
agreement  and  compact  with  all  men  may  be  duly  ad 
iaithfully  observed ;  the  violation  whereof,  upon  wbit 
pretence  soever,  cannot  be  without  great  ofifenoeto 
Almighty  God,  and  great  scandal  to  the  true  religioOi 
which  we  profess ;  and  also  that  Jews,  heathens,  and 
other  dissenters  from  the  purity  of  the  christian  reli- 
giop,  may  not  be  scared  and  kept  at  a  distance  from 
it,  but  by  having  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  them- 
selves  with  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  its  doctrineii 
and  the  peaceableness  and  inoffensiveness  of  its  profes^ 
sors,  may  by  good  usage  and  persuasion,  and  all  thoie 
convincing  methods  of  gentleness  and  meekness,  suit* 
able  to  the  rules  and  design  of  the  gospel,  be  won  over 
to  embrace  and  unfeignedly  receive  the  truth ;  there- 
fore any  seven  or  more  persons,  agreeing  in  any  reli- 
gion, shall  constitute  a  church  or  profession,  to  whid 

*  This  article  was  not  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Locke ;  but  imeitcd 
by  some  of  the  chief  of  the  proprietors,  au^ainst  his  judgment;  li 
Mr.  Locke  himself  informed  one  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  pi^ 
sell  ted  a  copy  of  these  constitutions. 
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ihey  shall  give  some  name,  to  distinguish  it  from 
others. 

XCVIII.  The  terms  of  admittance  and  communion 
with  any  church  or  profession  shall  be  written  in  a  book, 
and  therein  be  subscribed  by  all  the  members  of  the 
said  church  or  profession ;  which  book  shall  be  kept 
by  the  public  register  of  the  precinct  where  they  resid!e. 

XClX.  The  time  of  every  one's  subscription  and 
admittance  shall  be  dated  in  the  said  book  or  religious 
record. 

•  C.  In  the  terms  of  communion  of  every  church  or 
profession,  these  following  shall  be  three;  without 
which  no  agreement  or  assembly  of  men,  upon  pretence 
of  religion,  shall  be  accounted  a  church  or  profession 
mthin  these  rules : 

1.  «  That  there  is  a  GOD. 

2.  "  That  GOD  is  publicly  to  be  worshipped. 

S.  "  That  it  is  lawful,  and  the  duty  of  every  man, 
being  thereunto  called  by  those  that  govern,  to  bear 
witness  to  truth ;  and  that  every  church  or  profession 
rfudl  in  their  terms  of  communion  set  down  the  ex- 
ternal way  whereby  they  witness  a  truth  as  in  the  pre- 
sence of  GOD,  whether  it  be  by  laying  hands  on,  or 
kissing  the  Bible,  as  in  the  church  of  England,  or  by 
holding  up  the  hand,  or  any  other  sensible  way.'' 

CI.  No  person  above  seventeen  years  of  age  shall 
have  any  benefit  or  protection  of  the  law,  or  be  capable 
of  any  place  of  profit  or  honour,  who  is  not  a  member 
3f  some  church  or  profession,  having  his  name  recorded 
in  some  one,  and  but  one  religious  record  at  once. 

CII-  No  person  of  any  other  church  or  profession 
shall  disturb  or  molest  any  religious  a^embly. 

cm.  No  person  whatsoever  shall  s][)eak  any  thing 
in  their  religious  assembly,  irreverently  or  seditiously 
of  the  g;ovemment  or  governors,  or  state-matters. 

CIV.  Any  person  subscribing  the  terms  of  com- 
munion in  the  record  of  the  said  church  or  profession, 
before  the  precinct  register,  and  any  five  members  of 
che  said  church  or  profession ;  shall  be  thereby  made 
I  member  of  the  said  church  or  profession. 

CV.  Any  person  striking  out  his  own  name  out  of 
uiy  religious  record,  or  his  name  being  struck  out  by 
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any  officer  thereunto  authorised  by  each  chiurcli  or 
profession  respectively,  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  if 
that  church  or  profession. 

CVL  No  man  shall  use  any  reproachful,  TeviHBJB 
or  abusive  langusige,  a^inst  any  religion  of  any  dram 
or  profession ;  that  bemg  the  certain  way  of  disttniiig 
the  peace,  and  of  hindering  the  conversion  of  uif^ 
the  truth,  by  en^ng  them  in  quarrels  and  animM- 
ties,  to  the  hatred  of  the  professors  and  that  proftiMBJ^ 
which  otherwise  they  might  be  brought  to  assent  la : 

CVII.  Since  charity  obliges  us  to  wish  well  to  Ae 
souls  of  all  men,  and  religion  ought  to  alter  nothii^ii 
any  man's  civil  estate  or  right,  it  shall  be  lawfiilftr 
slaves,  as  well  as  others,  to  enter  themselves,  andbetf 
wliat  church  or  profession  any  of  them  shall  think  iM^ 
and  thereof  be  as  fully  members  as  any  freeman;  Bnt 
yet  no  slave  shall  hereby  be  exempted  from  that  ctri 
dominion  his  master  hath  over  him,  but  be  in  all  other 
things  in  the  same  state  and  condition  he  was  in  befivBi 

CVIII.  Assemblies,  upon  what  pretence  soever  of 
religion,  not  observing  and  performing  the  aboveiiil 
mdes,  shall  not  be  esteemed  as  churches,  but  nnlnrfid 
meetings,  and  be  punished  as  other  riots. 

CIX.  No  person  whatsoever  shall  disturb,  moleiti 
or  jpersecute  another  for  his  speculative  opinions  in  ff* 
ligion,  or  his  way  of  worship. 

ex.  Every  freeman  of  Carolina  shall  have  absolute 
power  and  authority  over  his  negro  slaves,  of  wliM 
opinion  or  religion  soever. 

CXI.  No  cause,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  of  wsj 
freeman,  shall  be  tried  in  any  court  of  judicatuRp 
without  a  jury  of  his  peers. 

C'XII.  No  person  whatsoever  shall  hold  or  chni 
any  land  in  Carolina  by  purchase  or  gift,  or  othertm 
from  the  natives  or  any  other  wliatsoever ;  but  merely 
from  and  under  the  lords  proprietors ;  upon  p^n  w 
forfeiture  of  all  his  estate,  moveable  or  immoveabki 
and  peipetual  banishment. 

CXIII.  Wliosoever  shall  possess  any  freehold  is 
Carolina,  upon  what  title  or  grant  soever,  shall,  at  the 
farthest  from  and  after  the  year  one  thousand  six  hon- 
drcd  eighty-nine,  pay  yearly  unto  the  lords  proprietoHi 
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(or  each  acre  of  land,  English  measure,  as  much  fine 
silver  as  is  at  this  present  in  one  English  penny,  or  the 
value  thereof,  to  be  as  a  chief  rent  and  acknowledgment 
to  the  lords  proprietors,  their  heirs  and  successors  for 
ever.  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  palatine's  couit  by 
their  officers,  at  any  time,  to  take  a  new  survey  of  any 
man's  land,  not  to  out  him  of  any  part  of  his  possession, 
but  that  by  such  a  survey  the  just  number  of  acres  he 
possesseth  may  be  known,  and  the  rent  thereupon  due 
may  be  paid  by  him. 

CXIV.  All  wrecks,   mines,  minerals,  quarries  of 

Ems,  and  precious  stones,  with  pearl-fishing,  whale- 
bing,  and  one  half  of  all  ambergris,  by  whomsoever 
found,  shall  wholly  belong  to  the  lords  proprietors. 

CX  V.  All  revenues  and  profits  belonging  to  the  lords 
proprietors,  in  common,  shall  be  divided  into  ten  parts, 
whereof  the  palatine  shall  have  three,  and  each  pro- 
prietor one ;  but  if  the  palatine  shall  govern  by  a  de- 
puty, his  deputy  shall  have  one  of  those  three-tenths, 
and  the  palatine  the  other  two-tenths. 

CXVI.  All  inhabitants  and  freemen  of  Carolina 
above  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  under  sixty,  shall  be 
bound  to  bear  arms,  and  serve  as  soldiers  whenever  the 
graiid  council  shall  find  it  necessary. 

CXVII.  A  true  copy  of  these  Fundamental  Consti- 
tutions shall  be  kept  in  a  great  book  by  the  register  of 
erery  precinct,  to  be  subscribed  before  the  said  register. 
Nor  shall  any  person  of  what  condition  or  degree  soever, 
dbove  seventeen  years  old,  have  any  estate  or  possession 
in  Carolina,  or  protection  or  benefit  of  the  law  there, 
who  hath  not,  before  a  precinct  register,  subscribed 
these  Fundamental  Constitutions  in  this  form : 

• 

^*  I  A.  B.  do  promise  to  bear  faith  and  true  alle- 
giance to  our  sovereign  lord  King  Charles  the 
Second,  his  heirs  and  successors ;  and  will  be 
true  and  faithful  to  the  palatine  and  lords  pro- 
prietors of  Carolina,  their  heirs  and  successors ; 
and  with  my  utmost  power  will  defend  them. 
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and  maintain  the  government  accordioff  totb 
establishment  in  these  Fundamental  (^lutiti- 
tions." 

CXVIII.  Whatsoever  alien  shall,  in  this  fonHy  k^ 
fore  any  precinct  register,  subscribe  these  Fimdamcnlal 
Constitutions,  shall  be  thereby  naturalized. 

CXIX.  In  the  same  manner  shall  every  peraoiw  tf 
his  admittance  into  any  office,  subscribe  these  Fundi- 
mental  Constitutions. 

CXX.  These  Fundamental  Constitutions,  in  mnn- 
ber  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  every  part  thereof 
shall  be  and  remain  the  sacred  and  unalterable  font 
and  rule  of  government  of  Carolina  for  ever.  Witnea 
our  hands  and  seals,  the  first  day  of  March,  1669* 


RULES  OF  PRECEDENCY. 

I.  The  lords  proprietors ;  the  eldest  in  age  fint, 
and  so  in  order. 

II.  The  eldest  sons  of  the  lords  proprietors ;  the 
eldest  in  age  first,  and  so  in  order. 

III.  The  landgraves  of  the  grand  council;  he  tint 
hath  been  longest  of  the  grand  council  first,  and  so  in 
order. 

IV.  The  cassiqucs  of  the  grand  council ;  he  tint 
hath  been  longest  of  the  grand  council  first,  and  so  in 
order. 

V.  The  seven  commoners  of  the  grand  council  tint 
have  been  longest  of  the  grand  council ;  he  that  htth 
been  longest  of  the  grand  council  first,  and  so  in  order. 

VI.  xiie  younger  sons  of  the  proprietors ;  the  eldest 
first,  and  so  in  order. 

VII.  The  landgraves;  the  eldest  in  age  first,  and 
so  in  order. 

VIIL  The  seven  commoners,  who  next  to  those  be- 
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fbre-mentioned  have  been  longest  of  the  grand  coun- 
cil, he  that  hath  been  longest  of  the  grand  council 
first,  and  so  in  order. 

IX.  The  cassiques;  the  eldest  in  age  first,  and  so  in 
order. 

X.  The  seven  remaining  commoners  of  the  grand 
council ;  he  that  hath  been  longest  of  the  grand  coun- 
cil first,  and  so  in  order. 

XI.  The  male  line  of  the  proprietors. 

The  rest  shall  be  determined  by  the  chamberlain's 
court. 


LETTER 


FROM 


A  PERSON   OF   QUALITY 


TO   U18 


FRIEND  IN  THE  COUNTRY; 


OIV1NO 


An  Account  ofilw  Debates  and  Resolutions  of  the  Hmue  cf 
Lords  J  in  April  and  May^  1675,  concerfiing  a  BUl^  m- 
iitiedj  **  An  Act  to  prevent  the  Dangers  which  may  arist 
Jrcm  Persons  disaffected  to  the  Government^ 


SIR, 

Tins  session  being  ended,  and  the  bill  of  test  hwf 
finished  at  the  committee  of  the  whole  house ;  I  cu 
now  give  you  a  perfect  account  of  this  state  masta^ 
piece.  It  was  nrst  hatched  (as  almost  all  the  mif- 
chiefs  of  the  world  have  hitherto  been)  amongst  tbe 
great  churchmen ;  and  is  a  project  of  sevenJ  yein 
standing,  but  found  not  ministers  bold  enough  to  go 
through  with  it,  until  these  new  ones,  who  wanting « 
better  bottom  to  support  them,  betook  themielm 
wholly  to  this ;  which  is  no  small  undertaking,  if  you 
consider  it  in  its  whole  e^teut. 
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First,  To  make  a  distinct  party  from  the  rest  oft 
nation  of  the  high  episcopal  men  and  the  old  cavalier 
who  are  to  swallow  the  hopes  of  enjoying  all  the  po^ 
and  offices  of  the  kingdom  ;  being  also  tempted  by  t 
advants^e  they  may  receive  from  overthrowing  the  i 
of  oblivion  ;  and  not  a  little  rejoicing  to  think,  h< 
valiant  they  should  prove,  if  they  could  get  any  to  fi^ 
the  old  quarrel  over  again,  now  they  are  possessed 
the  arms,  forts,  and  ammunition  of  the  nation. 

Next,  they  design  to  have  the  government  of  1 
church  sworn  to  as  unalterable ;  and  so  tacitly  own 
to  be  of  divine  right ;  which,  though  inconsistent  w 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  yet  the  churchmen  easily  bn 
through  all  obligations  whatsoever,  to  attain  this  t 
tion,  the  advant^e  which  the  prelate  of  Rome  h\ 
sufficiently  taught  the  world. 

Then,  in  requital  to  the  crown,  they  declare  the  i 
Vemment  absolute  and  arbitrary ;  and  allow  monarcJ 
as  well  as  episcopacy,  to  be  jure  divino,  and  not  to 
bounded  or  limited  by  any  human  laws. 

And  to  secure  all  this,  they  resolve  to  take  away 
power  and  opportunity  of  parliaments  to  alter  any  th: 
m  church  or  state ;  only  leave  them  as  an  instriimenl 
raise  money,  and  to  pass  such  laws  as  the  court  t 
church  shall  have  a  mind  to  ;  the  attempt  of  any  otii 
how  necessary  soever,  must  be  no  less  a  crime  t1 
perjury. 

And  as  the  top  stone  of  the  whole  fabric,  a  prete: 
shall  be  taken  from  the  jealousies  they  themselves  h 
raised,  and  a  real  necessity  from  the  smallness  of  tl 
pwty,  to  increase  and  keep  up  a  standing  army:  i 
then  in  due  time  the  cavalier  and  churchman  will 
made  greater  fools,  but  as  arrant  slaves  as  the  rest 
the  nation. 

In  order  to  this,  the  first  step  was  made  in  the  act 
regulating  corporations,  wiselv  beginning  that,  in  tl 
lesser  governments,  which  they  meant  afterwards 
introduce  upon  the  government  of  the  nation ;  ; 
making  them  swear  to  a  declaration  and  belief  of  s 
propositions  as  they  themselves  afterwards,  upon  deb 
were  enforced  to  alter,  and  could  not  jusl\S^  vm  ^ 
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words  *;  so  that  many  of  the  wealthiest,  worthiest,  aid 
soberest  men,  are  still  kept  out  of  the  magistrwy  af 
those  places. 

The  next  step  was  in  the  act  of  militia  t,  which  went 
for  most  of  the  chicfest  nobility,  and  gentry,  beiBg 
obliged  as  lords-lieutenants,  deputy-lieutenants,  fte.  to 
swear  to  the  same  declaration  and  belief ;  with  the  ad- 
dition only  of  these  words,  ^*  in  pursuance  of  such  mi- 
litary commissions ;"  which  makes  the  matter  rather 
worse  than  better.'  Yet  this  went  down  smoothly,  as 
an  oatli  in  fashion,  a  testimony  of  loyalty  ;  and  none 
adventuring  freely  to  debate  the  matter,  the  humour  af 
the  age,  like  a  strong  tide,  carries  wise  and  good  men 
down  before  it.  This  act  is  of  a  piece  ;  for  it  establidi- 
eth  a  standing  army  by  a  law,  and  swears  us  into  a  nu- 
litary  government. 

Immediately  after  this,  followeth  the  act  of  uni- 
formity, by  which  all  the  clergy  of  England  are  obliged 
to  subscribe,  and  declare  what  the  corporations,  nobi- 
lity, and  gentry  had  before  swoni ;  but  with  this  addi- 
tional clause  of  the  militia  act  omitted.  Tliis  the  cleigy 
readily  complied  with  ;  for  you  know,  that  sort  of  men 
are  taught  rather  to  obey  than  understand  ;  and  to  use 
that  learning  they  have,  to  justify,  not  to  examine,  what 
their  superiors  command.  And  yet  that  Bartholomew- 
day  was  fatal  to  our  church  and  religion,  in  throwing 
out  a  very  great  number  of  worthy,  learned,  pious,  and 
orthodox  divines,  who  could  not  come  up  to  this,  and 
other  things  in  that  act.  And  it  is  upon  this  occasian 
worth  your  knowledge,  that  so  great  was  the  zeal  in 
carrying  on  this  church  afiair,  and  so  blind  was  the 

*  By  the  act  for  the  well  governing  and  regulating  of  ccHrport* 
tions,  passed  in  the  year  1661)  all  persons  bearing  any  office  tf 
magistracy,  place  of  trust,  or  other  employment,  relating  Co  the 
government  of  any  city,  corporation,  borough,  &c«  were  ordered 
to  take  the  foUowmg  oath : 

'<  I  A.  B.  do  declare  and  believe,  that  it  is  not  lawful^  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  to  take  arms  against  the  king;  umI 
that  I  do  abhor  that  traitorous  position  of  takine  anna  by  hk 
authority  against  his  person,  or  against  those  Uiat  are  com- 
missioned by  him.*' 
t  The  act  for  ordering  the  forces  in  the  several  counties  of 
thig  kingdom. 
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obedience  required,  that  if  you  compute  the  time  of  the 
passing  this  act,  with  the  time  allowed  for  the  clergy 
to  subscribe  the  book  of  Common- Prayer  thereby  esta- 
blished ;  you  shall  plainly  find  it  could  not  be  printed 
and  distributed  so»  as  one  man  in  forty  could  have  seen 
and  read  the  book  they  did  so  perfectly  assent  and 
consent  to*. 

But  this  matter  was  not  complete  until  the  fiye-mile 
act  passed  at  Oxford,  wherein  they  take  an  opportu- 
nity to  introduce  the  oath  in  the  terms  they  would  have 
itt.  This  was  then  strongly  opposed  by  the  lord  trea- 
surer Southampton,  lord  Wharton,  lord  Ashley  t,  and 
others;  not  only  in  the  concern  of  those  poor  ministers 
that  were  so  severely  handled,  but  as  it  was  in  itself  a 
most  unlawful,  and  unjustifiable  oath.  However,  the 
zeal  of  that  time  against  all  non-conformists  easily 
passed  the  act. 

This  act  was  seconded  the  same  session  at  Oxford, 
by  another  bill  in  the  house  of  commons,  to  have  im- 

•  By  the  act  of  uniformity  of  public  prayers,  &.c  which  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  on  the  iQth  of  May,  1662^  all  parsons, 
vicars,  or  otner  ministers,  &c,  were  ordered  to  conform  to  the 
church  of  England,  before  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  or  the 
524<th  of  August  following,  upon  pain  of  losing  all  their  eccle- 
siastical preferments,  &c.  And  it  is  certain,  that,  "  the  Common- 
Prayer  Book,  with  the  alterations  and  amendments made 

by  the  convocation,  did  not  come  out  of  the  press  till  a  few  days 
before  the  24>th  of  August/*  See  Dr.  Calamy's  Abridgment  of 
Mr.  Baxter's  History  of  his  Life  and  Times,  ubi  supra,  p.  201 . 

t  By  that  act,  passed  in  the  parliament  held  at  Oxford  the  9th 
of  October^  1665 p  and  intitled.  An  act  for  restraining  non-con- 
formists from  inhabiting  corporations ;  the  non-conforming  mini- 
sters were  prohibited,  upon  a  penalty  of  forty  pounds  for  every 
offence^  to  come,  unless  only  in  passmg  upon  the  road,  within 
five  miles  of  any  city,  corporation,  borough,  town,  or  place  where 
they  had  been  ministers,  or  had  preached,  after  the  act  of  uni- 
formity ;  unless  they  first  subscribed  to  the  declarations  of  the  act 
of  uniformity,  and  did  take  and  subscribe  the  following  oath : 
^'  I  A.  B.  do  swear,  that  it  is  not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  to  take  arms  against  the  king :  and  that  1  do  ab- 
hor that  traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority 
against  his  person,  or  against  those  that  are  conunissioned 
by  him,  in  pursuance  of  such  commissions ;  and  that  I  will 
not  at  any  time  endeavour  any  alteration  of  government^ 
cither  in  church  or  state.'* 
X  Antliony  Ashley-Cooper,  afterwards  car\  ot  S\\«SX»\»M'5* 
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posed  that  oath  on  the  whole  nation.  And  the  pim 
dence,  by  which  it  was  thrown  out,  was  veiy  renmk 
able ;  for  Mr.  Peregrine  Bertie,  being  newly  choKB, 
was  that  morning  introduced  into  the  house  by  his  hw 
ther  the  now  earl  of  Lindsey,  and  sir  Thomas  Osboni% 
now  lord  treasurer,  who  all  three  gave  their  TOtv 
against  that  bill ;  and  the  numbers  were  so  even  mm 
the  division,  that  their  three  votes  carried  the  questum 
against  it.  But  we  owe  that  right  to  the  earl  of  Lindsey, 
and  the  lord  treasurer,  as  to  acknowledge  that  they  have 
since  made  ample  satisfaction  for  whatever  oflfence  thef 
gave  either  the  church  or  court  in  that  vote. 

Thus  our  church  became  triumphant,  and  continiied 
so  for  divers  years ;  the  dissenting  protestant  being  thi 
only  enemy,  and  therefore  only  persecuted ;  whilst  the 
mpists  remained  undistuihed,  being  by  the  coBit 
thought  loyal,  and  by  our  great  bishops  not  dangerous) 
they  differing  only  in  doctrine  and  fundamentals ;  but, 
as  to  the  government  of  the  church,  that  was,  in  their 
religion,  in  its  highest  exaltation. 

This  dominion  continued  unto  them,  until  the  lord 
Clifford,  a  man  of  a  daring  and  ambitious  spirit,  made 
his  way  to  the  chief  ministry  of  affairs  by  other  and  fir 
different  measures ;  and  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
war  with  Holland,  the  king  was  then  engaged  in,  to 
propose  the  declaration  of  indulgence  f ,  that  the  &- 
senters  of  all  sorts,  as  well  protestants  as  papists,  might 
be  at  rest,  and  so  a  vast  number  of  people  not  be  made 
desperate  at  home,  while  the  king  was  engaged  with 
so  potent  an  enemy  abroad^  This  was  no  sooner  m^ 
posed,  but  the  earl  of  Shaftsbury,  a  man  as  dann^ 
but  more  able,  (though  of  principles  and  interest  dn- 
metrically  opposite  to  the  other)  presently  closed  with 
it ;  and  pernaps  the  opportunity  I  have  had,  by  nj 
conversation  with  them  both ;  who  were  men  of 'di- 
version, and  of  free  and  open  discourses  where  tbey 


*  Sir  Thomas  Osborn,  created  atltcrwards  baron  of  KivetoniDi 
viscount  Latimer,  in  1673  ;  earl  of  Danby>  in  1674;  marquis  of 
Caermartlien,  in  16S9  ;  ami  duke  of  Leeds,  in  1694. 

f  Tiiut  declaration  bore  daVei  '^iltttcVx  \1  >  V67 1-^. 
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had  a  confidence  ;  may  give  you  more  light  into  both 
their  designs,  and  so  by  consequence  the  aims  of  their 
parties,  than  you  will  have  from  any  other  hand. 

My  lonl  Clifford  did  in  express  terms  tell  mc  one 
day  in  private  discourse :  "  Tliat  the  king,  if  he  would 
be  firm  to  himself,  might  settle  what  religion  he 
pleased,  and  carry  the  government  to  what  height  he 
would.  For  if  men  were  assured  in  the  liberty  of 
their  conscience,  and  undisturbed  in  their  properties, 
able  and  upright  judges  made  in  Westminster-hall, 
to  judge  the  causes  of  meum  and  tuum  ;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fort  of  Tilbury  was  finished  to  bridle 
the  city ;  the  fort  of  Plymouth  to  secure  the  west ; 
and  arms  for  20,000  in  each  of  these ;  and  in  Hull, 
for  the  northern  parts;  with  some  addition,  which 
might  be  easily  and  undiscemibly  made  to  the  forces 
now  on  foot ;  there  were  none  that  would  have  either 
will,  opportunity,  or  power  to  resist."  But  he  added 
withal,  '*  he  was  so  sincere  in  the  maintenance  of 
property  and  liberty  of  conscience,  that  if  he  had 
his  will,  though  he  should  introduce  a  bishop  of 
Durham  (which  vras  the  instance  he  then  made,  that 
see  being  then  vacant)  of  another  religion,  yet  he 
would  not  disturb  any  of  the  church  beside,  but  suffer 
them  to  die  away,  and  not  let  his  change  Hiow  liasty 
soever  he  was  in  it)  overthrow  either  of  those  prin- 
ciples ;  and  therefore  desired  he  might  be  thought  an 
honest  man  as  to  his  part  of  the  dechiration,  for  he 
meant  it  really."  ' 

The  lord  Shaf):sbury  (with  whom  I  had  more  free- 
dom) I  with  great  assurance  asked,  ^^  What  he  meant 
by  the  declaration  ?  for  it  seemed  to  me  (as  I  then 
told  him)  tliat  it  assumed  a  power  to  repeal  and  sus- 
pend all  our  laws,  to  destroy  the  church,  to  overthrow 
the  protestant  religion,  and  to  tolerate  popery."  He 
replied,  all  angry,  "  that  he  wondered  at  ray  objection, 
there  being  not  one  of  these  in  the  case.  For  the  king 
assumed  no  power  of  rejKjaling  laws,  or  suspending 
them,  contrary  to  the  will  of  his  parliament  or  people ; 
and  not  to  argue  with  nie  at  that  time  the  ]}0wer  of 
the  king's  supremacy,  which  was  of  another  nature 
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than  that  he  had  in  civils,  and  had  been  exeraieit 
without  exception  in  this  very  case  by  his  fiither, 
grandfather,  and  queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  giwk 
seal  to  foreign  protestants,  become  subjects  of  England; 
not  to  instance  in  the  suspending  the  executicm  rf 
the  two  acts  of  navigation  and  trade,  during  both  thk 
and  the  last  Dutch  war,  in  the  same  words,  and  imoi 
the  same  necessity,  and  as  yet  without  clamour,  tint 
ever  we  heard ;  but  to  pass  by  all  that,  this  was  cer- 
tain, a  government  could  not  be  supposed,  whether 
monarchical  or  of  any  other  sort,  witnout  a  standing 
supreme,  executive  power,  fully  enabled  to  mitigite; 
or  wholly  to  suspend,  the  execution  of  any  penal  law,^ 
in  the  intervals  of  the  legislative  power ;  wnich  whsB' 
assembled,  there  was  no  doubt  but,  wherever  tibere 
lies  a  native  in  passing  of  a  law,  there  the  addreiV' 
or  sense  known  of  either  of  them  to  the  contrary  (ai 
for  instance  of  either  of  our  two  houses  of  parliament 
in  England)  ought  to  determine  that  indulgence,  and 
restore  the  law  to  its  full  execution.  For  without  tUi 
the  laws  were  to  no  purpose  made,  if  the  prince  could 
annul  them  at  pleasure ;  and  so  on  the  other  hand, 
without  a  power  always  in  being,  of  dispensing  upon 
occasion,  was  to  suppose  a  constitution  extremely  im- 
})erfect  and  impracticable ;  and  to  cure  those  with  a 
legislative  power  always  in  being,  is,  when  considered, 
no  other  than  a  perfect  tyranny. 

'*  As  to  the  church,  he  conceived  the  declanitioD 
was  extremely  their  interest ;  for  the  narrow  bottom 
they  had  placed  themselves  upon,  and  the  measurei 
they  had  proceeded  by,  so  contrary  to  the  propeitiei 
and  liberties  of  the  nation,  must  needs,  in  a  short  time, 
prove  fatal  to  them  ;  whereas  this  led  them  into  another 
way,  to  live  peaceably  with  the  dissenting  and  dififering^ 
protestants,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  so  by  neces- 
sary and  unavoidable  consequences,  to  become  the 
head  of  them  all.  For  that  place  is  due  to  the  church 
of  England,  being  in  favour  and  of  nearest  approach 
to  the  most  powerful  prince  of  that  religion,  and  so 
always  had  it  in  their  hands  to  the  intercessors  and 
procurers  of  the  greatest  good  and  protection  that 
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party,  throughout  all  Christendom,  can  receive.  And 
thus  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  might  become,  not 
only  '  alterius  orbis,'  but  *  alterius  regionis  papa ;' 
and  all  this  addition  of  honour  and  power  attained 
without  the  least  loss  or  dimunition  of  the  church  ;  it 
not  being  intended  that  one  living,  dignity,  or  pre- 
ferment, should  be  given  to  any  but  those  that  were 
strictly  conformable. 

*'  As  to  the  protestant  religion,  he  told  me  plainly, 
it  was  for  the  preserving  of  that,  and  that  only,  that 
he  heartily  joined  in  the  declaration ;  for,  besides  that, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  have  care,  in  his  place  and 
station,  of  those  he  was  convinced  were  the  people  of 
God,  and  feared  him,  though  of  different  persuasions. 
He  also  knew  nothing  else  but  liberty  and  indulgence 
that  could  possibly .  (as  our  case  stood)  secure  the 
.protestant  religion  in  £ngland ;  and  he  be^^d  me  to 
consider,  if  the  church  of  England  should  attain  to 
a  rigid,  blind,  and  undisputed  conformity,  and  that 
power  of  our  church  should  come  into  the  hands  of  a 
popish  prince  ;  which  was  not  a  thing  so  impossible  or 
remote  as  not  to  be  apprehended;  whether  in  such 
a  case,  would  not  all  the  arms  and  artillery  of  the 
government  of  the  church  be  turned  against  the  pre- 
sent religion  of  it  ?  And  should  not  all  good  pro- 
testants  tremble  to  think  what  bishops  such  a  pnnce 
was  like  to  make,  and  whom  those  bishops  would 
condemn  for  heretics,  and  that  prince  migtit  bum. 
Whereas  if  this,  which  is  now  but  a  declaration,  might 
ever,  by  the  experience  of  it,  gain  the  advantage  of 
becoming  an  established  law;  the  true  protestant 
religion  would  still  be  kept  up  amongst  the  cities, 
towns,  and  trading  places,  and  the  worthiest  and 
soberest  (if  not  the  greatest)  part  of  the  nobility,  and 
gentry,  and  people." 

As  for  the  toleration  of  popery,  he  said,  "  It  was  a 
pleasant  objection,  since  he  could  confidently  say, 
that  the  papists  had  no  advantage  in  the  least,  by  this 
declaration,  that  they  did  not  as  fully  enjoy,  and  with 
less  noise,  by  the  favour  of  all  the  bishops.     It  was 
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the  vanity  of  the  lord-keeper,  that  they  were 
at  all ;  for  the  whole  advantage  was  to  the 
protestants,  which  were  the  only  men  distuibed^  1» 
tore.  And  yet  he  confessed  to  me,  that  it  was  irn 
opinion,  and  always  had  been,  that  the  papiata'Oi^^ 
to  have  no  other  pressures  laid  upon  them»  biit  ti 
be  made  incapable  of  office^  court,  or  arms,  and  to  p^f 
so  much  as  might  bring  them  at  least  to  a  babiM 
with  the  protestants,  for  those  chai^eable  offices  Uiej 
are  liable  unto/'  «'  ^ 

And  concluded  with  this,  '*  That  he  desired  mfe 
seriously  to  weigh,  whether  liberty  and  property  wse 
likely  to  be  maintained  long,  in  a  country  like  ouSb 
where  trade  is  so  absolutely  necessary  to  the  vat 
being,  as  well  as  prosperity  of  it,  and  in  this  agis  of 
the  world ;  if  articles  of  niith,  and  matters  of  idt' 
gion,  should  become  the  only  accessible  ways  to  oar 
civil  rights,"  ) 

Thus,  sir,  you  have  perhaps  a  better  account  of  Al 
declaration  than  you  can  receive  from  any  other  fasait' 
and  I  could  have  wished  it  a  longer  continuance  fit' 
better  reception  than  it  had ;  for  the  bishops  took  SI- 
great  offence,  at  it,  that  they  gave  the  .alarm  of^popeif 
through  the  whole  nation,  and  by  their  emissanesliit 
clergy  (who,  by  the  contexture  and  subordinatiaii;  tf  * 
their  government,  and  their  being  posted  in  every  puirilb  • 
have  the  advantage  of  a  quick  dispersing  their  ordlH(  * 
and  a  sudden  and  universal  insinuation  of  whatefST' 
they  pleased),  raised  such  a  cry,  that  those  good  kti 
sober  men,  who  had  really  long  feared  the  increase  Sii ' 
countenance  popery  had  hitherto  received,  began  tt 
believe  the  bishops  w^ere  in  earnest ;  their  eyes  openeit ' 
though  late,  and  therefore  joined  in  heartily  with  them; 
so  that,  at  the  next  meeting  of  parliament*,  the  proteit» 
ants'  interest  was  run  so  high,  as  an  act  came  up  fittl 
tlie  commons  to  the  house  of  lords  in  favour  of  the  ^ ' 


#'■ 


•  February  4,  1672-3. 
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Qting  j^rotestants,  and  had  passed  the  lords,  but  for 
mt  of  time.   Besides,  another  excellent  act  passed  the 
pd  assent  for  the  excluding  all  papists  from  office  *  ; 
the  opposition  to  which,  the  lord  treasurer  Clifford 
1,  ana  yet,  to  prevent  his  ruin,  this  session  had  the 
eedier  end.  Notwithstanding,  the  bishops  attained 
nr  ends  fully ;  the  declaration  being  cancelled,  and 
I  great  seal  being  broken  off  from  it ;  the  parliament 
fing  passed  no  act  in  favour  of  the  dissenters,  and 
t  the  sense  of  both  houses  sufficiently  declared  against 
'  indulgence,  but  by  act  of  parliament.    Having  got 
a  point,  they  used  it  at  first  with  seeming  modera- 
Q.     There  were  no  general  directions  given  for  per- 
nting  the  non-conformists ;  but  here  and  there  some 
the  most  confiding  justices  were  made  use  of,  to  try 
n  they  could  revive  the  old  persecution.     For  as  yet, 
rseal  raised  against  the  papists  was  so  great,  that  the 
rthiest,  and  soberest,  of  the  episcopal  party,  thought 
necessary  to  unite  with  the  dissenting  pi  otestants, 
1  not  to  divide  their  party,  when  all  their  forces  were 
le  enough.  In  this  posture  the  session  of  parliament, 
t  began  October  27)  1673,  found  matters;  which 
Off  suddenly  broken  up,  did  nothing. 
[ne  next  session,  which  began  January  7f  foUow- 
f  9  the  bishops  continued  their  zeal  against  the  pa- 
»y  and  seemed  to  carry  on,  in  joining  with  the 
ntry  lords,  many  excellent  votes,  in  order  to  a  bill, 
in  particular,  that  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal 
uld  all  marry  protestants,  and  many  others;  but 
or  &vour  to  dissenting  protestants  was  gone,  and 
|r  attempted  a  bargain  with  the  country  lords,  with 
Km  they  then  joined;  not  to  promote  any  thing  of 

By  the  *<  Act  for  preveDting  Dangers,  which  may  happen 
;  Popish  Recusantd/'  passed  March  29,  IGTS,  all  persons 
]g  any  office,  or  place  of  trust,  under  his  majesty,  &c.  were 
|cd  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  &c.  and  to 
ive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  usage  of  the  church  of 
land,  &c.  From  that  time  no  act  was  passed  till  the  13th  of 
iber,  1675. 
1673-*. 

OL.  X.  r 
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that  nature,  except  the  bill  for  taking  awmy 
consenti  and  renouncing  the  covenant*. 

This  session  was  no  sooner  ended,  without  dfli^ 
any  thing,  but  the  whole  clergy  were  instructed  W  d^ 
clare,  that  there  was  now  no  more  danger  of  the  pvpiift 
The  fanatic  (for  so  they  call  the  dissenting  {ffoteabsi) 
is  again  become  the  only  dangerous  enemy;  andtfle 
bishops  had  found  a  Scotch  lord,  and  two  new 
sters,  or  rather  great  officers  of  England,  who 
desperate  and  rash  enough  to  put  their  master's 
ness  upon  so  narrow  and  weak  a  bottom  ;  and  tlie  dl 
covenanter,  Lauderdalefi  is  become  the  patitm  of ttc 
church,  and  has  his  coach  and  table  filled  with  bialmfc 
The  keeper  t,  and  the  treasurer,  are  of  a  just  sisa  tl 
this  a£&ir ;  for  it  is  a  certain  rule  with  the  chuxdoKih 
to  endure  (as  seldom  as  they  can)  in  business,  menibtet 
than  themselves.  But  his  grace  of  Scotland  was  ImI 
tp  be  excused,  of  the  three ;  for  having  fallen  fim 
presbytery,  protestant  religion,  and  all  principles  ef 
public  good,  and  private  friendship ;  and  become  Ai 
slave  of  Clifford,  to  carry  on  the  nun  of  all  that  heM 
professed  to  support ;  does  now  also  quit  even  Clifibsf  I 
generous  principles,  and  betake  himself  to  a  sort  of  iMi 
that  never  forgive  any  man  the  having  once  been  ii 
the  right ;  and  such  men,  who  would  do  the  wont  tf 
things  by  the  worst  of  means,  enslave  their  oounlijfi 
and  betray  them,  under  the  mask  of  religion,  wImI 
they  have  the  public  pay  for,  and  the  chai^ge  of)  0 
seething  the  kid  in  the  mother's  milk.  Our  iilnjijiss^ 
and  bishops  being  now  as  well  agreed,  as  in  old  Tsrfi 
time,  on  the  same  principles,  with  the  same  pasaoitll 
attain  their  end  ;  they,  in  the  first  place,  give  ordenrtl 
the  judges,  in  all  their  circuits,  to  quicken  the  execntioi 
of  the  laws  against  dissenters  ;  aYiew  declaration  is  pol^ 

*  See  Dr.  Calamy's  Abridgment  of  Mr.  Baxter's  HkMf ' 
his  Life  and  Times,  &c.  Vol.  I.  p.  S40.  of  the  M  edk.  Lstfft 
1713,  in  8vo. 


t  John  Maitland,  duke  of  Lauderdale.    He  was  created  >lgf 
of  Petersham,  and  earl  of  Guilford,  in  England^  in  the  jor  IMV 
t  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  afterwards  earl  of  NottinghaBk 
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iflhed  directly  contrary  to  the  former ;  most  in  words 
igainst  the  papists,  but  in  the  sense,  and  in  the  close, 
lid  fully  serve  against  both ;  and,  in  the  execution,  it 
WMB  plain  who  were  meant.  A  commission,  besides, 
Mimei  down,  directed  to  the  principal  gentlemen  of 
Bach  county,  to  seize  the  estates  of  both  papists  and  fana- 
dc8»  mentioned  in  a  list  annexed  ;  wherein,  by  great 
misfortune,  or  skill,  the  names  of  papists  of  best  quality 
ind  fortune  (and  so  best  known;  were  mistaken,  and 
the  commission  rendered  ineffectual  as  to  them. 

Besides  this,  the  great  ministers  of  state  did,  in  their 
Dommon  public  talk,  assure  the  party,  that  all  the  places 
of  jwofit,  command,  and  trust,  should  only  be  given  to 
the  old  cavaliers ;  no  man  that  had  served,  or  been  of 
the  contrary  party,  should  be  left  in  any  of  them.  And 
a  direction  is  issued  to  the  great  ministers  before  men- 
tkned,  and  six  or  seven  of  the  bishops,  to  meet  at 
Lambeth-house,  who  were,  like  the  lords  of  the  articles 
in  Scotland,  to  prepare  their  complete  model  for  the 
enauing  session  of  parliament. 

And  now  comes  this  memorable  session  of  April  13, 
IQ7S9  than  which  never  any  came  with  more  expecta- 
tioii  of  the  court,  or  dread  and  apprehension  of  the 
people.  The  officers,  court-lords,  and  bishops,  were 
dearly  the  major  vote  in  the  lords'  house ;  and  they 
Hmred  themselves  to  have  the  commons  as  much  at 
their  dispose,  when  they  reckoned  the  number  of  the 
courtiers,  officers,  pensioners,  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  church  and  cavalier  party  ;  besides  the  address 
they  had  made  to  men  of  the  best  quality  there,  by 
hopes  of  honour,  great  employment,  and  such  things 
18  would  take.  In  a  word,  tne  French  king's  ministers, 
who  are  the  great  chapmen  of  the  world,  did  not  out-do 
oun,  at  this  time,  and  yet  the  over-ruling  hand  of  God 
hat  blown  upon  their  politics,  and  the  nation  is  escaped 
Ais  session,  like  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler. 

In  this  session,  the  bishops  wholly  laid  aside  their 
•eel  Miinst  ponerv.  The  committee  ofthe  whole  house 
§x  rragion,  wnich  the  country  lords  had  caused  to  be 

np  again  by  the  example  of  Uie  former  sessions,  could 

pa 
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hardly  get,  at  any  time,  a  day  appointed  for  tbdt  it- 
ting;  and  the  main  thing  designra  for  a  bill  voted  ia 
the  former  session,  vie.  the  marrying  our  prinoes  la 
none  but  protestants,  was  rejected,  and  earned  in^ 
negative,  by  the  unanimous  votes  of  the  bish£^*beBch( 


lords,  not  understanding  from  how  excellent  a  primqli 
this  proceeded,  commonly  called  them,  for  thiA  num% 
the  dead  weight.  And  they  really  proved  ao,  in  ibe 
following  business ;  for  the  third  day  of  this  aesno^ 
this  bill  of  the  test  was  brought  into  the  lords'  hooKby 
the  earl  of  Lindsey,  lord  high-chamberlain^  a  penoa 
of  great  quality,  but  in  this  imposed  upoa ;  and  re- 
ceived its  first  reading,  and  appointment  for  the  aeoondy 
without  much  opposition;  the  country  lords  being 
desirous  to  observe  what  weight  they  put  upon  it,  or 
how  they  designed  to  manage  it, 

At  the  second  reading,  the  lord-keeper,  and  some 
other  of  the  court-lords,  recommended  the  bill  to  the 
house  in  set  and  elaborate  speeches,  the  keeper  caUiitf 
it  a  moderate  security  to  the  church  and  crown ;  and 
that  no  honest  man  could  refuse  it :  and  whosoever  didt 
gave  great  suspicion  of  dangerous  and  anti-monarcfakiil 
principles.  The  other  lords  declaimed  very  much  ifoa* 
the  rebellion  of  the  late  times ;  the  great  numlw  d 
fanatics  ;  the  dangerous  principles  of  rebellion  8t31  ia> 
maining ;  carrying  the  discourse  on,  as  if  they  mMt 
to  trample  down  the  act  of  oblivion,  and  all  AM 
whose  securities  depended  on  it.  But  the  earl  of  Shaftir 
bury,  and  some  other  of  the  countiy  lords,  cmnoiliy 
prest  that  the  bill  might  be  laid  aside,  and  that  tbej 
might  not  be  engaged  in  the  debate  of  it ;  or  else  thrt 
that  freedom  they  should  be  forced  to  use  in  the  vM^y 
sary  defence  of  their  opinion,  and  the  preservii^4i< 
their  laws,  rights,  and  liberties,  which  this  lull-  waaU; 
overthrow,  might  not  be  misconstrued.  For  thertMi' 
many  things  that  must  be  spoken  upon  the  debate^  ImA^ 
concerning  church  and  state,  that  it  was  well  knowntiiV' 
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d  no  mind  to  hear.  Notwithstanding  this^  the  great 
icers  and  bishops  called  out  for  the  question  of  re- 
Ting  the  bill  to  a  committee ;  but  the  earl  of  Shafts- 
ly,  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  knowledge  in  afi&irs, 
d  one  that,  in  all  this  variety  of  changes  of  this  last 
By  was  never  known  to  be  either  bought  or  frighted 
t  of  his  public  principles,  at  large  opened  the  mis- 
ievous  and  ill  designs  and  consequences  of  the  bill; 
lich,  as  it  was  brought  in,  required  all  officers  of 
tirch  and  state,  and  all  members  of  both  houses  of 
rliament,  to  take  this  oath  following. 

''.  I  A.  B.  do  declare  that  it  is  not  lawful,  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  to  take  up  arms  agamst  the 
king;  and  that  I  do  abhor  that  traitorous  po- 
sition of  taking  arms  by  his  authority,  against 
his  person,  or  against  those  that  are  commissioned 
by  him  in  pursuance  of  such  commission ;  and  I 
do  swear,  that  I  will  not  at  any  time  endeavour 
the  alteration  of  the  government,  either  in  church 
or  state.     So  help  me,  God/' 

rhe  earl  of  Shaflsbury,  and  other  lords,  spake  with 
h  convincing  reason,  that  all  the  lords,  who  were  at 
nrty  from  court  engagements,  resolved  to  oppose,  to 
\  uttermost,  a  bill  of  so  dangerous  consequence ;  and 
\  debate  lasted  five  several  days  before  it  was  com- 
Aed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house ;  which 
'dly  ever  happened  to  any  bill  before.  All  this,  and 
!  following  debates,  were  managed  chiefly  by  the 
la,  whose  names  you  will  find  to  the  following  pro- 
brtions ;  the  first  whereof  was  as  foUoweth : 

^*  We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  being  peers 
this  realm,  do,  according  to  our  rights,  and  the 
aent  usage  of  parliaments,  declare,  that  the  ques- 
a  having  been  put  whether  the  bill,  entitled,  *  An 
to  prevent  the  dangers  which  may  arise  from  per- 
is disaffected  to  the  government,'  doth  so  far  in- 
nch  upon  the  privileges  of  this  house,  that  it  ought 
»refore  to  be  cast  out }  it  being  resolved  va  X\v^  w^* 
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gativci  we  do  humbly  conceive  (Jiat  any  bffl,  'ulU 
imposeth  an  oath  upon  the  peers  with  a  penalty,  m 
this  doth,  that  upon  the  refusal  of  that  oadi  ^ 
shall  be  made  incapable  of  sitting  and  voting  in  4a 
house;  as  it  is  a  thmg  unprecedented  in  former 
so  is  it,  in  our  humble  opinion,  the  highest  ii 
of  the  liberties  and  privil^es  of  the  peerage  tti 
possibly  may  be,  and  most  ^structive  of  the  needfln 
which  they  ought  to  enjoy  as  members  of  partiaaiatt 
because  the  privilege  of  sitting  and  voting  in  paA^ 
meut  is  an  honour  they  have  by  birth,  and  a  i^^  • 
inherent  in  them,  and  inseparable  from  them,  as  Ait 
nothing  can  take  it  away,  but  what  by  the  law  iiPtk 
land  must  withal  take  away  their  lives,  and  eomft 
their  blood;  upon  which  ground  we  do  here  enter  oir 
dissent  from  that  vote,  and  our  protestation  ^paat 
it. 


«  BUCKINGHAM 
BllIDGEWATER 
BEDFORD 
DORSET 
AILSBURY 
BRISTOL 
DENBIGH 
PAG  ITT 
HOLLES 
PETER 
HOWARD  of 
BERKS 


WINCHESTER 

SALISBURY 

MOHUN 

STAMFORD 

HALLIFAX 

DE  LA  MEB 

EURE 

SHAFTSBURY 

CLARENDON 

GREY  ROLL 

SAY  and  SEAL 

WHARTON.- 


The  next  protestation  was  against  the  vote  of  cV 
mitting  the  bill,  in  the  words  following: 

"  Tne  question  being  put,  whether  the  Irill,  cntfflJ 
*  An  act  to  prevent  the  dangers  which  may  ariK  fc* 
persons  disaffected  to  the  government,'  AonU  k' 
committed;  it  being  carried  in  the  affinnatifi0k  tf' 
we,  after  several  days  debate,  being  in  no  niM^ 
satisfied,  but  still  apprehending  that  this  biD  i^ 
not  only  subvert  the  privil^es  and  birthn^ht  €f  ^ 
peers,  by  impwmg  ai\  qA\v  is^il  them  witt  the  p* 


>  I 
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nalty  of  losing  their  places  in  parliamenti  but  also, 
as  we  humbly  conceive,  strike  at  the  very  root  of 
government;  it  being  necessary  to  all  government 
to  have  freedom  of  votes  and  debates  in  those  who 
have  power  to  alter  and  make  laws ;  and  besides,  the 
express  words  of  this  bill  obliging  every  man  to  ab- 
jure all  endeavours  to  alter  the  government  in  the 
church,  without  regard  to  any  thing  that  rules  of 
prudence  in  the  government,  or  christian  compassion 
to  protestant  dissenters,  or  the  necessity  of  afiairs  at 
any  time,  shall  or  may  require;  upon  these  con- 
siderations, we  humbly  conceive  it  to  be  of  dangerous 
consequence  to  have  any  bill  of  this  nature  so  much 
as  committed,  and  do  enter  our  dissents  from  that 
vote,  and  protestation  against  it. 

"  BUCKINGHAM  CLARENDON 

WINTON  STAMFORD 

SALISBURY  SHAFTSBURY 

DENBIGH  WHARTON 

BRISTOL  MOHUN 

HOWARD  of  DE  LA  MER/' 
BERKS 

Which  protestation  was  no  sooner  entered  and  sub- 
scribed the  next  day,  but  the  great  officers  and  bishops 
raised  a  storm  against  the  lor£  that  had  subscribed  it ; 
endeavouring  not  only  some  severe  proceedings  against 
their  persons,  if  they  had  found  the  house  would  have 
borne  it,  but  also  to  have  taken  away  the  very  liberty 
of  entering  protestations  with  reasons.  But  that  was 
defended  with  so  great  ability,  learning,  and  reason,  by 
the  Lord  Holies,  niat  they  quitted  the  attempt ;  and  the 
debate  ran  for  some  hours,  either  wholly  to  raze  the 
protestation  out  of  the  books,  or  at  least  some  part  of 
It;  the  expression  of  ^'christian  compassion  to  pro- 
testant dissenters,"  being  that  which  gave  them  most 
oflSsnce.  But  both  these  ways  were  so  disagreeable  to 
the  honour  and  privilege  of  the  house,  and  the  latter  to 
common  sense  and  right,  that  they  despaired  of  carrying 
tt»  and  contented  themselves  with  having  vot^^  ^'  tV^ 
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the  reasons  given,  in  the  said  protestatioiif  did  reflect 
upon  the  honour  of  the  house,  and  were  of  dangOPM 
consequence/'     And  I  cannot  here  forbear  to  moh 
tion  the  worth  and  honour  of  that  noble  lord  HoOfih 
suitable  to  all  his  former  life ;  that  whilst  the  debate  WH 
at  the  height,  and  the  protestmg  lords  in  danger  of  tiie 
Tower,  he  begged  the  house  to  give  him  leave  to  pat 
his  name  to  that  protest,  and  take  his  fortune  with  tboK 
lords,  because  his  sickness  had  forced  him  out  of  the 
house  the  day  before;  so  that,  not  bein^  at  the  quel- 
tion,  he  could  not,  by  the  rules  of  the  house,  sign  it 
This  vote  against  those  twelve  lords  begat  the  next  dij 
the  following  protestation,  signed  by  one  and  twenty: 
*^  Whereas  it  is  the  undoubted  privilege  of  each  peer 
in  parliament,  when  a  question  is  past  contrary  to  hb 
vote  and  judgment,  to  enter  his  protestation  against 
it ;  and  that,  in  pursuance  thereof,  the  bill,  entitled 
*  An  act  to  prevent  the  dangers  which  may  arise  from 
persons   disaffected  to  the  government,'    being  con- 
ceived by  some  lords  to  be  of  so  dangerous  a  nature, 
as  that  it  was  not  fit  to  receive  the  countenance  oft 
commitment;    those    lords   did  protest  against  the 
commitment  of  the  said  bill ;  and,  the  house  having 
taken  exceptions  at  some  expressions  in  their  protestt- 
tion,  those  lords,  who  were  present  at  the  debate, 
did  all  of  them  severally  and  voluntarily  declare,  that 
they  had  no  intention  to  reflect  upon  any  member, 
much  less  upon  the  whole  house ;  which,  as  is  humbly 
conceived,  was   more  than  in  strictness  did  conflit 
with  that  absolute  freedom  of  protesting,  which  is 
inseparable  from  every  member  of  this   house,  and 
was  done  by  them  merely  out  of  their  great  respect 
to  the  house,  and  their  earnest  desire  to  give  all  88ti^ 
faction  concerning  themselves,  and  the  clearness  d 
their  intentions ;  yet  the  house,  not  satisfied  with  thii 
their  declaration,  but  proceeding  to  a  vote,  *  That  the 
reasons  given  in  the  said  protestation  do  reflect  upon 
the  honour  of  the  house,  and  are  of  dangerous  coiUK- 
quence;'  which   is,  in  our  humble  opinion,  a  greit 
discountenancing  of  the  -  very  liberty  of  protesting : 
we,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  conceive  ouFsdyies 
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and  the  whole  house  of  peers  extremely  concerned 
that  this  ffreat  wound  should  be  given  (as  we  humbly 
apprehend)  to  so  essential  a  privilege  of  the  whole 
peerage  of  this  realm,  as  their  liberty  of  protesting ; 
do  now  (according  to  our  unquestionable  right)  make 
use  of  the  same  liberty  to  enter  this  our  dissent  from, 
and  protestation  against,  the  said  vote : 


" BUCKS 
WINTON 
BEDFORD 
DORSET 
SALISBURY 
BRIDGEWATER 
HALLIFAX 
AUDLEY 
FITZW  ALTER 
EURE 
WHARTON 


DENBIGH 

BERKS 

CLARENDON 

AILSBURY 

SHAFTSBURY 

SAY  and  SEAL 

MOHUN 

HOLLES 

DE  LA  MER 

GREY  ROLL." 


After  this  bill  being  committed  to  a  committee  of 
•the  whole  house,  the  first  thing  uisisted  upon  by  the 
lords,  against  the  bill,  was,  that  there  ought  to  be 
passed  some  previous  votes  to  secure  the  rights  of 
peerage,  and  privilege  of  parliament,  before  they  en- 
tered upon  the  debate  or  amendments  of  such  a  bill  as 
this.  And  at  last  two  previous  votes  were  obtained, 
« which  I  need  not  here  set  down,  because  the  next  pro- 
testation hath  them  both  in  terminis : 
-  **  Whereas  upon  the  debate  on  the  bill,  entitled, 
'  An  act  to  prevent  the  dangers  which  may  arise  from 
.peftons  disaffected  to  the  government,'  it  was  ordered 
by  the  house  of  peers,  the  30th  of  April  last,  that  no 
^  oath  should  be  imposed,  by  any  bill,  or  otherwise, 
upon  the  peers,  with  a  penalty,  in  case  of  refusal,  to 
lose  their  places,  or  votes  in  parliament,  or  liberty  to 
debate  therein:  and  whereas  also,  upon  debate  of 
the  same,  it  was  ordered,  the  third  of  this  instant 
May,  that  there  shall  be  nothing  in  this  bill,  which 
shall  extend  to  deprive  cither  of  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, or  any  of  their  members,  of  their  just,  ^wq^koX 
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freedom  and  privilege  of  debating  any  matter  or 
business,  which  shall  be  propoun£d  or  dcjbated  is 
either  of  the  said  houses,  or  at  any  conference  or  com- 
mittee of  both,  or  either  of  the  said  housea  of  pariia- 
ment ;  or  touching  the  repeal,  or  alteration  of  anj 
old,  or  preparing  any  new  laws;  or  the  redresang 
any  public  grievance ;  but  that  the  said  members  a 
either  of  the  said  houses,  and  the  assistants  of  the  hooae 
of  peers,  and  every  of  them,  shall  have  the  aame  free* 
dom  of  speech,  and  all  other  privil^es  whatsoever,  ai 
they  had  before  the  making  of  this  act ;  both  .wUdi 
orders  were  passed  as  previous  directiona  unto  the 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  to  whom  the  said  bill 
was  committed,  to  the  end  that  nothing  should  re- 
main in  the  said  bill,  which  might  any  ways  tend 
towards  the  depriving  of  either  of  the  houses  of  par- 
liament, or  any  of  their  members,  of  their  ancieiit 
freedom  of  debates,  or  votes,  or  other  privileees  what- 
soever ;  yet  the  house  being  pleased,  upon  the  report 
from  the  committee,  to  pass  a  vote,  That  all  persons 
who  have,  or  shall  have  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  either 
house  of  parliament,  should  be  added  to  the  first  en- 
acted clause  in  the  said  bill,  whereby  an  oath  is  to  be 
imposed  upon  them  as  members  of  either  house ;  whidbt 
vote,  we  whose  names  arc  underwritten,  being  peen 
of  the  realm,  do  humbly  conceive,  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  said  two  previous  orders;  and  it  having  been 
humbly  offered  and  insisted  upon  by  divers  of  ua,  that 
the  proviso  in  the  late  act,  intitled,  *  An  act  for 
preventing  dangers  that  may  hapnen  from  popbh  re- 
cusants,' might  be  added  to  the  bill  depending^ 
whereby  the  peerage  of  every  peer  of  this  realm,  and 
all  their  pri^eges,  might  be  preserved  in  this  bill, 
as  fully  as  in  the  said  late  act ;  yet  the  house  not 
pleasing  to  admit  of  the  said  proviso,  but  proceeding 
to  the  passing  of  the  said  vote ;  we  do  humbly,  upon 
the  grounds  aforesaid,  and  according  to  our  undoulrted 
right,  enter  this  our  dissent  from,  and  protestation 
against  the  same : 
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« BUCKS  DENBIGH 

BEDFORD  DORSET 

WINTON  SHAFTSBURY 

SALISBURY  WHARTON 

BERKS  EURE 

BRIDGEWATER  DE  LA  MER 

STAMFORD  PAGITT 

CLARENDON  MOHUN/' 

This  was  their  hst  protestation ;  for,  after  this,  they 
altered  their  method,  and  reported  not  the  votes  of  the 
committee,  and  parts  of  the  bill  to  the  house,  as  they 
passed  them ;  but  took  the  same  order  as  is  observed 
in  other  bills,  not  to  report  unto  the  house,  until  they 
had  gone  through  with  the  bill,  and  so  report  all  the 
amendments  together.  This  they  thought  a  way  of 
more  despatch,  and  which  did  prevent  all  protestations, 
until  it  came  to  the  house ;  for  the  votes  of  a  commit- 
tee, though  of  the  whole  house,  are  not  thought  of  that 
weight,  as  that  there  should  be  allowed  the  entering  a 
dissent  of  them,  or  protestation  against  them. 

The  bill  being  read  over  at  the  committee,  the  lord 
keeper  objected  against  the  form  of  it,  and  desired  that 
he  might  put  it  in  another  method ;  which  was  easily 
allowed  him,  that  bemg  not  the  dispute.  But  it  was 
observable  the  hand  of  God  was  upon  them  in  this 
whole  affair ;  their  chariot-wheels  were  taken  off,  they 
•drew  heavily ;  a  bill  so  long  designed,  prepared,  and 
of  that  moment  to  all  their  af&irs,  had  hardly  a  sen- 
sible composure. 

The  first  part  of  the  bill  that  was  fallen  upon,  was, 
**  whether  there  should  be  an  oath  at  all  in  the  bill ;" 
and  this  was  the  only  part  the  court-party  defended 
with  reason.  For,  the  whole  bill  being  to  enjoin  an 
oath,  the  house  might  reject  it,  but  the  committee  was 
not  to  destroy  it.  Yet  the  lord  Hallifax  did  with  that 
quickness,  learning,  and  elegance,  which  are  insepara- 
ble from  all  his  discourses,  make  appear,  that  as  there 
really  was  no  security  to  any  state  by  oaths ;  so  also  no 
private  person^  much  less  statesman,  would  ever  order 
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his  af&irs  as  relying  on  it :  no  man  would  ever  deep 
with  open  doors,  or  iinlocked-up  treasure  or  plate, 
should  all  the  town  be  sworn  not  to  rob ;  so  that  the 
use  of  multiplying  oaths  had  been  most  commonly  to 
exclude  or  disturb  some  honest  conscientious  men,  who 
would  never  have  prejudiced  the  government.  It  was 
also  insisted  on  by  that  lord  and  others,  that  the  oath, 
imposed  by  the  bill,  contained  three  clauses ;  the  two 
former  assertory,  and  the  last  promissory ;  and  that  it 
was  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  bishops,  whether 
assertory  oaths,  which  were  properly  appointed  to  give 
testimony  of  a  matter  of  fact,  whereof  a  man  is  capable 
to  be  fully  assured  by  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  be 
lawful  to  be  made  use  of  to  confirm  or  invalidate  doc- 
trinal propositions ;  and  whether  that  l^islative  power, 
which  imposes  such  an  oath,  does  not  necessarily  assume 
to  itself  an  infallibility  ?  And,  as  for  promissory  oaths, 
it  was  desired  that  those  learned  prelates  would  con-' 
sider  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  "  De  jure  belli  et  pacis," 
who  seems  to  make  it  plain,  that  those  kind  of  oaths 
are  forbidden  by  our  Saviour  Christ,  Matt.  v.  34,  37f ; 
and  whether  it  would  not  become  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  when  they  have  well  weighed  that  and  other 
places  of  the  New  Testament,  to  be  more  tender  in 
multiplying  oaths,  than  hitherto  the  great  men  of  the 
churcn  have  been  ?  But  the  bishops  carried  the  point, 
and  an  oath  was  ordered  by  the  major  vote. 

The  next  thing  in  consideration,  was  about  the  per- 
sons that  should  be  enjoined  to  take  this  oath ;  and 

*  Notandum  hie  est  obiter,  quod  in  Christi  praeceptis,  et  apnd 
Jacobum  de  non  jurando  dicitur,  proprie  non  ad  assertorium  jura- 
mentum,  cujus  apud  Paulum  apostolum  cxempla  extant  aliquot, 
sed  ad  promissorium  futuri  incerti  pertinere.  Ostendit  hoc  eri- 
denter  oppositio  ilia  in  verbis  Christi :  *'  Audistis  dictum  antiquis» 
non  pejerabis,  sed  reddes  Domino  juraincntura.  Ego  vero  aico 
Tobis,  ne  j  urate  omnino."  £t  ratio  quam  Jacobus  adjicit:  pij  iif 
inr^x^io'iv  mhifls,  id  est  "  ne  fallaces  invenianiini.''    Nam  eum 

sensum  vox  vvoK^icetos  apud  Hellenistas  habet Idem  evin- 

cit  illud  in  Christi  verbis  era;  ^£  Xoyog  vtLwv^  voli  vai,  ed,  oj,  quod  sic 

Jacobus  explicat,  ^ro;  ^b  vilwv  to  ycu  ¥OLi,  xa},  ro  od  g J, Nam 

prius  voi  et  oJ  promissum  significat,  poster! us  ejus  iniplcmentumj 
&c    De  jure  belli  et  pacis,  lib.  II.  cap.  xiii.  %2\> 
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those  were  to*  be  "  all  such  as  enjoyed  any  beneficial 
office  or  employment,. ecclesiastical,  civil  or  military;" 
and  no  farther  went  the  debate  for  some  hours,  until 
at  last  the  lord-keeper  rises  up,  and  with  an  eloquent 
oration,  desires  to  add  privy-counsellors,  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  members  of  both  houses ;  the  two  former 
particularly  mentioned  only  to  usher  in  the  latter, 
which  was  so  directly  against  the  two  previous  votes ; 
the  first  of  which  was  enrolled  amongst  the  standing 
orders  of  the  house,  that  it  wanted  a  man  of  no  less 
assurance  in  his  eloquence  to  propose  it.  And  he  was 
driven  hard,  when  he  was  forced  to  tell  the  house,  that 
they  were  masters  of  their  own  orders,  and  interpre- 
tation of  them. 

The  next  consideration  at  the  committee  was  the 
oath  itself;  and  it  was  desired  by  the  country  lords  that 
it  might  be  clearly  known,  whether  it  Were  meant  all 
for  an  oath,  or  some  of  it  for  a  declaration  and  some 
an  oath  ?  If  the  latter,  then  it  was  desired  it  might  be 
distinctly  parted ;  and  that  the  declaratoiypart  should 
be  subscribed  by  itself,  and  not  sworn.  There  was  no 
siiiall  pains  taken  by  the  lord-keeper  and  the  bishops 
to  prove  that  the  two  first  parts  were  only  a  declara- 
tion, and  not  an  oath.  And  though  it  was  replied^ 
that  to  declare  upon  one's  oath,  or  to  abhor  upon  one's 
oath,  is  the  same  thing  with,  I  do  swear ;  yet  there 
was  some  difficulty  to  obtain  the  dividing  of  them,  and 
that  the  declaratory  part  should  be  only  subscribed, 
and  the  rest  sworn  to. 

The  persons  being  determined,  and  this  division 
agreed  to ;  the  next  thing  was  the  parts  of  the  declara- 
tion ;  wherein  the  first  was,  "  I  A.  B.  do  declare, 
that  it  is  not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  king.''  This  was  liable 
to  great  objections ;  for  it  was  said,  it  might  introduce 
a  great  change  of  government,  to  oblige  all  the  men 
in  great  trust  in  England  to  declare  that  exact  boun- 
dary and  extent  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  enforce 
some  things  to  be  stated  that  are  much  better  involved 
in  generals,  and  peradventure  are  not  capable  of  another 
way  of  expression,  without  great  wrong  on  the  one 
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side  or  the  other.    There  is  a  law  of  S5th  Edward  IIL 
that  **  arms  shall  not  be  taken  up  against  the  kiogi 
and  that  it  is  treason  to  do  so;''  and  it  is  averyjuit 
and  reasonable  law.    But  it  is  an  idle  question  at  best, 
to  asky  **  whether  arms  in  any  case  can  be  taken  19 
against  a  lawful  prince ;"  because  it  necessarily  bringi 
in  the  debate,  in  every  man's  mind,  how  there  can  be 
a  distinction  then  left  between  absolute  and  bounded 
monarchies,  if  monarchs  have  only  the  fear  of  God, 
and  no  fear  of  human  resistance  to  restrain  them. 
And  it  was  farther  urged,  that  if  the  chance  of  humiii 
affiurs  in  future  ages  should  give  the  French  king  t 
just  title  and  investiture  in  the  crown  of  England,  and 
he  should  avowedly  own  a  design  by  force  to  change 
the  religion,  and  make  his  government  here  as  absolute 
as  in  France,  by  the  extirpation  of  the  nobility,  genbyi 
and  principal  citizens  of  the  protestant  party ;  whether 
in  such,  or  like  cases,  this  declaration 'will  be  a  ser- 
vice to  the  government,  as  it  is  now  established.   Nay, 
and  it  was  farther  said,  that  they  overthrow  the  go- 
vernment that  propose  to  place  any  part  of  it  above 
the  fear  of  man.    For  in  our  English  government,  and 
all  bounded  monarchies,  where  the  prince  is  not  diao- 
lute,  there  every  individual  subject  is  under  the  fear  of 
the  king  and  his  people ;  either  for  breaking  the  peaces 
or  disturbing  the  common  interest  that  every  man  hath 
in  it ;  for  if  he  invades  the  person  or  right  ot  his  prince^ 
he  invades  his  whole  people,  who  have  bouna  up  id 
him,  and  derive  from  nim  all  their  liberty,  property, 
and  safety ;  as  also  the  prince  himself  is  under  the  fear 
of  breaking  that  golden  chain  and  contexture  between 
him  and  his  people,  by  making  his  interest  contraty 
to  that  they  justly  and  rightly  claim.     And  therefiM 
neither  our  ancestors,  nor  any  other  country  free  like 
ours,  whilst  they  preserved  their  liberties,  did  ever 
suffer  any  mercenary  or  standing  guards  to  their  prinee^ 
but  took  care  that  his  safety  should  be  in  them,  •• 
theirs  was  in  him. 

Though  these  were  the  objections  to  this  head,  yil 
they  were  but  lightly  touched,  and  not  fully  instated 
iipon#  until  the  debad^  of  the  second  head,  wheie  the 
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icope  of  the  design  was  opened  dearer,  and  more  di- 
stinct to  every  man's  capacity. 

The  second  was,  *^  And  that  I  do  abhor  that  traitor- 
ous position  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority  against 
his  person/'     To  this  was  objected,  that  if  by  this 
be  meant  an  explanation  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  to 
leave  men  without  pretence  to  oppose  where  the  indi- 
vidual person  of  the  king  is;  then  it  was  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  position,  as  it  is  here  set  down,  is 
universal ;  and  yet,  in  most  cases,  the  position  is  not 
to  be  abhorred  by  honesi  or  wise  men.     For  there  is 
but  one  case,  and  that  never  like  to  happen  again, 
where  this  position  is  in  danger  to  be  traitorous,  which 
was  the  case  of  the  long  parliament,  made  perpetual 
by  the  king's  own  act,  by  which  the  government  was 
perfectlv  altered,  and  made  inconsistent  with  itself; 
but  it  IS  to  be  supposed  the  crown  hath  sufBicient 
warning,  and  full  power  to  prevent  the  falling  again 
into  that  danger.     But  the  other  cases  are  many,  and 
such  as  may  every  day  occur,  wherein  this  position  is  so 
fiur  from  traitorous,  that  it  would  prove  both  necessary 
and  our  duty.     The  famous  instance  of  Henry  VI, 
who,  being  a  soft  and  weak  prince,  when  taken  prisoner 
by  his  cousin  Edward  IV,  tnat  pretended  to  the  crown, 
and  the  great  earl  of  Warwick,  was  carried  in  their 
armies;  gave  what  orders  and  commissions  they  pleased; 
and  yet  all  those  that  were  loyal  to  him,  adhered  to  his 
wife  and  son ;  fought  in  a  pitched  battle  against  him 
in  person,  and  retook  him.   This  was  directly  **  taking 
up  arms  against  his  person,  and  against  those  that  were 
commissioned  by  him :"  and  yet  to  this  day  no  nuui 
hath  ever  blamed  them,  or  thought  but  that,  if  they 
had  done  otherwise,  they  had  betrayed  their  prince. 
The  great  case  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  who  being 
of  a  weak  and  crazy  brain,  yet  governed  by  himself,  or 
rather  by  his  wife,  a  woman  of  a  passionate  and  heady 
humour,  that  hated  her  son  the  dauphin,  a  vigorous 
and  brave  prince,  and  passionately  loved  her  daughter, 
so  that  she  easily  (being  pressed  by  the  victory  of 
Henry  V.  of  England)  complied  to  settle  the  crown 
of  France  upon  him,  to  marry  her  daughter  to  him, 
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and  own  his  right,  contrary  to  the  Salique  I«w.    Hdi 
was  directly  opposed  with  arms  and  force  by  the  dn- 
phin  and  all  good  Frenchmen,  even  in  his  jfather'a  ISS^ 
time.     A  third  instance  is  that  of  king  James,  of 
blessed  memory ;  who,  when  he  was  a  child,  waB  aeind 
and  taken  prisoner  by  those,  who  were  justly  thou^ 
no  friends  to  his  crown  or  safety.     And  if  the  am 
should  be  put,  that  a  future  king  of  England,  rf  tb 
same  temper  with  Henry  VI.  or  Charles  vL  of  France^ 
should  be  taken  prisoner  by  Spaniards,   Dutch,  or 
French,  whose  overgrowing  power  should  give  tibaa 
thoughts  of  vast  empire,  and  should,  with  the  perMi 
and  commission  of  the  king,  invade  England  £n  a 
conquest;  where  it  not  suitable  to  our  loyalty  to  j<n 
with  the  son  of  that  king,  for  the  derence  cf  lu 
father's  crown  and  dignity,  even  against  his  person  aad 
commission  ?    In  all  these  and  the  like  cases,  it  ifM 
not  justified,  but  that  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  mi{^ 
be  otherwise  construed ;  and  when  wisely  considered, 
fit  it  should  be  so ;  yet  that  it  was  not  safe  either  Sx 
the  kingdom  or  person  of  the  king  and  his  crows, 
that  it  should  be  m  expi-ess  words  sworn  against ;  for 
if  we  shall  forswear  all  distinctions,  which  ill  men 
have  made  ill  use  of,  either  in  rebellion  or  heresy,  we 
must  extend  the  oath  to  all  the  particulars  of  divioitj 
and  politics.    To  this  the  aged  bishop  of  Winchester* 
replied,  to  take  up  arms,  in  such  cases,  is  **  not  agaiut^ 
but  for  the  person  of  the  king ;''  but  his  lordship  wai 
told,  that  he  might  then  as  well,  nay,  much  better, 
have  lefl  it  upon  the  old  oath  of  allegiance,  than  made 
such  a  wide  gap  in  this  new  declaration. 

The  third  and  last  part  of  the  declaration  was,  **  or 
agdnst  those  that  are  commissioned  by  him.''  Here 
the  mask  was  plainly  plucked  off,  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment appeared  bare-faced,  and  a  standing  anny  to  be 
establisfied  by  act  of  parliament.  For  it  was  said  by 
several  of  the  lords,  that,  if  whatever  is  by  the  king's 
commission.be  not  opposed  by  the  king's  authority,  tki 
a  standing  army  is  law,  whenever  the  king  pleases;  and 

*  George  Morley.    He  was  then  78  years  old. 
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yet  the  king's  conimissioii  was  never  thought  sufficient 
to  protect  or  justify  any  man,  where  it  is  against  his 
authority,  which  is  the  law.  This  allowed,  alters  the 
whole  law  of  England,  in  the  most  essential  and  fini- 
damental  paits  of  it ;  and  makes  the  whole  law  of 
property  to  become  arbitrary,  and  without  effect  when- 
ever the  king  pleases. 

For  instance,  if  in  suit  with  a  great  favourite,  a  man 
recovers  house  and  lands,  and  by  course  of  law  be  put 
into  possession  by  the  sheriff";  and  afterwards  a  warrant 
i.N  obtained  by  the  interest  of  the  jierson  to  command 
some  soldiers  of  the  standing  army  to  take  the  pos- 
session, and  deliver  it  back  ;  in  such  a  case,  the  man 
in  possession  may  justify  to  defend  himself,  and  kill- 
ing those  who  shall  violently  endeavour  to  enter  his 
house.     The  party  whose  house  is  invaded  "takes  up 
arms  by  the  king's  authority  Jigainst   those  who  are 
coniniissioncd  by  him.'*     And  it  is  th.e  siune  case,  if 
the  soldiers  had   been  connnissioned  to  defend   the 
house  against  the  sheriff,  when  he  first  eiuleavoured 
to  take  possession  according  to  law.    Neither  could  any 
order  or  commission  of  the  king's  put  u  stop  to  the 
sheriff,  if  he  had  done  his  duty  in  raising  the  whole 
force  of  that  county  to  put  the  law  in  execution  ;  nei- 
ther can  the  court,  from  whom  that  order  ])roceeds  (if 
they  observe  their  oaths  and  duty),  put  any  stop  to  the 
execution  of  the  law  in  such  a  case,  bv  anv  command 
or  commission  from  the  king  whatsoever ;  nay,  all  the 
cniards  and   standin<;  forces   in   Knirland  cannot  be 
secured  by  any  commission  from  b'jing  a  direct  riot 
and  unlawful  assembly,  unless  in  time  of  o])en  war  and 
rebellion.     And  it  is  not  out  of  the  way  to  suppose, 
that  if  any  king  hereafter  shall,  contrary  to  the  petition 
of  right,  demand  and  levy  nmney  by  jirivy  seal,  or 
otherwise,  and  cause  soldiers  to  enter  and  distrjiin  for 
^ui*h-like  illegal  taxes ;  that  in  such  a  case  any  man 
may  by  law  defend  his  house  against  them ;  and  yet 
thi^i  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  fonner,  and  against 
the  words  of  the  declaration.     These  instances  may 
■^em  somewhat  rougli,  and  not  with  the  usual  reverence 

VOL.  X.  Q 
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towards  the  crown;  but  they  alleged  they  were  feir 
excused  when  all  was  concerned ;  and  without  apukpi 
thus  plain,  it  is  refused  to  be  understood ;  and,  hH^ 
ever  happy  we  are  now,  either  in  the  present  prihes^  i 
those  we  have  in  prospect,  yet  the  suppositions 
extravagant,  when  we  consider  kings  are  but  maa^ 
compassed  with  more  temptations  than  others  :  wbAm 
the  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  stood  like  a  rock  of  nobS^ 
and  English  principles,  excellently  replied  to  the  km- 
keeper,  who  was  pleased  to  term  them  remote  ii- 
stances ;  that  they  would  not  hereafter  prove  so,  wha 
this  declaration  had  made  thepracticeof  them  justifiahife 

These  arguments  enforced  the  lords  for  the  UD  ti 
a  change  of  this  part  of  the  declaration ;  so  that  diej 
agreed  the  second  and  third  parts  of  it  should  ni 
thus,  **  And  I  do  abhor  that  traitorous  positioi  ff 
taking  arms  by  his  authority  against  his  peraoD^sr 
against  those  that  are  commissioned  by  him  acooiAf 
to  law,  in  time  of  rebellion  or  war,  acting  in  pnni- 
ance  of  such  commission."  Which  mends  the  nuMr 
very  little ;  for  if  they  mean  the  king's  authority  Jii 
his  lawful  commission  to  be  two  things,  and  anntf 
are  capable  of  opposition,  then  it  is  as  dangerouHb 
the  liberties  of  the  nation,  as  when  it  ran  in  tne  fiMV 
words,  and  we  are  only  cheated  by  new  phrasing  cf  it 
But  if  they  understand  them  to  be  one  and  the  Mrt 
thing,  as  really  and  truly  they  are ;  then  we  aie  od^ 
to  abhor  the  treason  of  the  position  of  taking  on 
by  the  king's  authority  against  the  king's  auuori^l 
because  it  is  nonsense,  and  not  practicable.  And  H 
they  had  done  little  but  confessed,  that  all  the  ckqK 
and  many  other  persons,  have  been  forced,  by  fbnSi 
acts  of  this  present  parliament,  to  make  this  dedaMiA 
in  other  words,  that  now  are  found  so  far  from  biot 
justifiable,  that  they  are  directly  contrary  to  MagiM 
Charta,  our  properties,  and  the  established  law  ui 
government  of  the  nation. 

The  next  thing  in  course  was  the  oath  itself,  9gi/^ 
which  the  objection  lay  so  plain  and  so  strong  at  ill 
first  entrance,  viz.  Tliat  there  was  no  care  taken  of  tk 
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doctrine,  but  only  the  discipline  of  the  church.  The 
papists  need  not  scruple  the  taking  this  oath ;  for  epis- 
copacy remains  in  its  greatest  lustre,  though  the  popish 
religion  was  introduced ;  but  the  king's  supremacy  is 
justled  aside  by  this  oath,  and  makes  better  room  for 
an  ecclesiastical  one.  Insomuch  that,  with  this  and 
much  more,  they  were  enforced  to  change  their  oath, 
and  the  next  day  bringeth  it  as  foUoweth  : 

**  I  do  swear,  that  I  will  not  endeavour  to  alter  the 
protestant  religion,  or  the  government  either  of 
church  or  state.'' 

-  •  •         ■ 

By  this  they  thought  they  had  salved  all,  and  now 
b^an  to  call  their  oath,  **  A  security  for  the  pro- 
testant rel^on,  and  the  only  good  design  to  prevent 
popery/'  if  we  should  have  a  popish  prince.  But  the 
country  lords  wondered  at  their  confidence  in  this, 
fdnce  they  had  never  thought  of  it  before ;  and  had 
been,  but  the  last  preceding  day  of  the  debate,  by  pure  . 
shame,  compelled  to  this  addition.  For  it  was  not 
unknown  to  them,  that  some  of  the  bishops  themselves 
had  told  some  of  the  Roman  catholic  lords  of  the 
honsey  that  ^*  care  had  been  taken  that  it  might  be 
•uch  an  oath  as  might  not  bear  upon  them."  But 
let  it  be  whatever  they  would  have  it,  yet  the  country 
lords  thought  the  addition  was  unreasonable,  and  of 
as  dangerous  consequence  as  the  rest  of  the  oath.  And 
it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  addition  of  the 
best  things,  wanting  the  authority  of  an  express  divine 
institution,  should  make  an  oath  not  to  endeavour  to 
alter,  just  so  much  worse  by  the  addition.  For,  as 
die  earl  of  Shaftsbury  very  well  urged,  that  it  is  a  far 
difierent  thing  to  believe,  or  to  be  fully  persuaded  of 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  our  church,  and  to  swear 
never  to  endeavour  to  alter ;  which  last  must  be  utterly 
unlawful,  unless  you  place  an  infallibility  either  in  the 
dnirch  or  yourself;  you  being  otherwise  obliged  to 
alter,  whenever  a  clearer  or  better  light  comes  to  you. 
And  he  desired  leave  to  ask,  where  are  the  boundaries. 
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or  where  shall  we  find  how  much  is  meant  by  the 
protestant  religion  ? 

The  lord-keeper^  thinking  he  had  now  got  an  ad- 
vantage, with  his  usual  eloquence,  desires,  *^  that  it 
might  not  be  told  in  Gath,  nor  published  in  the  streets 
of  Askalon/'  that  a  lord  of  so  great  parts  and  emineiiee» 
and  professing  himself  for  the  church  of  England, 
should  not  know  what  is  meant  by  the  protestant  rdi- 
gion !  This  was  seconded  with  great  pleasantness  by 
divers  of  the  lords  the  bishops.  But  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  some  others  of  them,  were  pleased  to 
condescend  to  instruct  that  lord,  that  the  protestant 
religion  was  comprehended  in  XXXIX  articles,  the 
liturgy,  the  catechism,  the  homilies,  and  the  canons. 

To  this  the  earl  of  Shaftsbury  replied,  that  he  b^ged 
so  much  charity  of  them  to  believe,  that  he  knew  the 
protestant  religion  so  well,  and  was  so  confinned  in  it, 
that  he  hoped  he  should  biu*n  for  the  witness  of  it,  if 
providence  should  call  him  to  it.  But  he  might  per- 
haps think  some  things  not  necessaiy,  that  they  ac- 
counted essential ;  nay,  he  might  think  some  thincs 
not  true,  or  agreeable  to  the  scripture,  that  they  might 
call  doctrines  of  the  church.  Besides,  when  he  was 
to  swear  "  never  to  endeavour  to  alter,*'  it  was  cer- 
tainly necessaiy  to  know  "  how  far  the  just  extent  of 
this  oath  was.''  But  since  they  had  told  him  that  the 
protestant  religion  was  in  those  five  tracts,  he  had  still 
to  ask,  whether  they  meant  those  whole  tracts  were  the 
protestant  religion ;  or  only  that  the  protestant  reli- 
gion was  contained  in  all  those,  but  that  every  part  of 
these  was  not  the  protestant  religion  ? 

If  they  meant  the  former  of  these,  then  he  was  ex- 
tremely in  the  dark  to  find  the  doctiine  of  predesti- 
nation, in  the  17th  and  18th  articles,  to  be  owned  by 
so  few  great  doctors  of  the  church,  and  to  find  tl^ 
19th  article  to  define  the  church  directly,  as  the  inde- 
pendents do.  Besides,  the  f20th  article,  stating  the 
authority  of  the  church,  is  very  dark  ;  and  either  con- 
tradicts itself,  or  says  nothing,  or  what  is  contrary  to 
the  known  laws  oi  the  land.     Besides  several  other 
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things  in  the  XXXIX  articles  have  been  preached 
and  writ  against,  by  men  of  great  favour,  power,  and 
preferment  in  the  church. 

He  humbly  conceived  the  liturgy  was  not  so  sacred, 
being  made  by  men  the  other  day,  and  thought  to  be 
more  differing  from  the  dissenting  protestants,  and  less 
easy  to  be  complied  with,  upon  the  advantage  of  a  pre- 
tence well  known  unto  us  dl,  of  making  alterations  as 
might  the  better  unite  us ;  instead  whereof,  there  is 
scarce  one  alteration  but  widens  the  breach.  And  no 
ordination  allowed  by  it  here  (as  it  now  stands  last  re- 
formed in  the  act  of  uniformity),  but  what  is  episcopal ; 
insomuch  that  a  popish  priest  is  capable,  when  con- 
verted, of  any  church  preferment,  without  re-ordiua- 
tion ;  but  no  protestant  minister  not  episcopally  ordained 
but  is  required  to  be  re-ordained  ;  as  much  as  in  us  lies 
unchurching  all  the  foreign  protestants  that  have  not 
bishop ;  though  the  contrary  was  both  allowed  and 
practised,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reformation  till 
the  time  of  that  act,  and  several  bishops  made  of  such 
as  were  never  ordained  priests  by  bishops.  Moreover, 
the  uncharitableness  of  it  was  so  much  against  the  in- 
terest of  the  crown  and  church  of  England  (casting  off 
the  dependency  of  the  whole  protestant  party  abroad), 
that  it  would  have  been  bought  by  the  pope  and  the 
French  king  at  a  vast  sum  of  money;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  so  great  an  advantage  fell  to  them  merely 
by  chance,  and  without  their  help.  So  that  he  thought 
to  endeavour  to  alter  and  restore  the  liturgy  to  what  it 
was  in  queen  Elizabeth's  days,  might  consist  with  his 
a  very  good  protestant. 

As  to  the  catechism,  he  really  thought  it  might  be 
mended ;  and  durst  declare  to  them,  it  was  not  well 
that  there  was  not  a  better  made. 

For  the  homilies,  he  thought  there  might  be  a 
better  book  made ;  and  the  third  homily,  of  "  re- 
pairing and  keeping  clean  of  churches,"  might  be 
-omitted. 

What  is  yet  stranger  than  all  this,  the  canons  of 
our  church  are  directly  the  old  popish  canons,  which 
.are  still  in  force,  and  no  other ;  which  will  appear,  if 
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you  turn  to  the  stat.  25  Henry  VI IL  cap.  19f  con- 
firmed and  received  by  1  Elizabeth,  where  all  thoK 
canons  are  established,  until  an  alteration  should  be 
made  by  the  king,  in  pursuance  of  that  act ;  which  thine 
was  attempted  by  Edward  VI,  but  not  perfected,  and 
let  alone  ever  since ;  for  what  reasons,  the  lords  Ae 
bishops  could  best  tell.  And  it  w^as  very  hard  to  be 
obliged  by  oath  **  not  to  endeavour  to  alter  either  tbe 
English  common-prayer-book,  or  the  canon  of  the  massL" 

nut  if  they  meant  the  latter,  that  the  protestant  reli- 
gion is  contained  in  all  those,  but  that  every  part  of 
those  is  not  the  protestant  religion  ;  then  he  apnie- 
hended  it  might  be  in  the  bishops*  power  to  dedSR 
**  ex  post  facto,''  what  is  the  protestant  religion  or  not, 
or  else  they  must  leave  it  to  every  man  to  judge  fiff 
himself,  what  parts  of  those  books  are  or  are  not  i  ad 
then  their  oath  had  been  much  better  let  alone. 

Much  of  this  nature  was  said  by  that  lord  and  others; 
and  the  great  officers  and  bishops  were  so  hard  put  to 
it,  that  they  seemed  willing  and  convinced  to  adGnit  of 
an  expedient. 

The  lord  Wharton,  an  old  and  expert  parliament- 
man,  of  eminent  piety  and  abilities,  besides  a  mit 
friend  to  the  protestant  religion,  and  interest  of  Eng- 
land, offered,  as  a  cure  to  the  whole  oath,  and  what 
might  make  it  pass  in  all  the  three  parts  of  it,  without 
any  farther  debate,  the  addition  of  these  words  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  oath,  viz.  ^*  as  the  same  is,  or  shall  be 
established  by  act  of  parliament."  But  this  was  not 
endured  at  all ;  when  the  lord  Grey  of  Rolston,  a  wortfar 
and  true  English  lord,  offered  another  expedient ;  whid 
was  the  addition  of  these  words,  "  by  force  or  fraud/' 
to  the  beginning  of  the  oath  ;  and  tnen  it  would  mo 
thus,  "  I  do  swear  not  to  endeavour,  by  force  or  fraud, 
to  alter.'*  This  was  also  a  cure  that  would  have  passed 
the  whole  oath,  and  seemed  as  if  it  would  have  carried 
the  whole  house ;  the  duke  of  York  and  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester both  seconding  it ;  but  the  lord-treasurer,  wbo 
had  privately  before  consented  to  it,  speaking  against 
it,  gave  the  word  and  sign  to  that  party ;  and  it  being 
put  to  the  question,  the  major  vote  answered  all  wgH' 
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mentSy  and   the  lord  Grey's^  proposition  was   laid 
ande. 

Having  thus  carried  the  question,  relying  upon  their 
strength  of  votes,  taking  advantage  that  those  expedi- 
ents Miat  had  been  offered  extended  to  the  whole  oath, 
though  but  one  of  the  three  clauses  in  the  oath  had 
been  debated,  the  other  two  not  mentioned  at  all ; 
they  attempted  strongly,  at  nine  of  the  clock  at  night, 
to  have  the  whole  oath  put  to  the  question ;  and  though 
it  was  resolutely  opposed  by  the  lord  Mohun,  a  lord 
of  neat  courage  and  resolution  in  the  public  interest, 
and  one  whose  own  personal  merits,  as  well  as  his 
fiither^s,  gave  him  a  just  title  to  the  best  favours  of  the 
court ;  yet  they  were  not  diverted,  but  by  as  great  a 
disorder  as  ever  was  seen  in  that  house,  proceeding 
from  the  rage  those  unreasonable  proceedings  had 
fsaiued  in  the  country  lords ;  they  standing  up  together, 
and  crying  out  with  so  loud  a  continued  voice,  adjourn, 
that  when  silence  was  obtained,  fear  did  what  reason 
could  not  do,  cause  the  question  to  be  put  only  upon 
the  first  clause,  concerning  the  protestant  religion,  to 
which  the  bishops  desired  might  be  added,  ^^  as  it  is 
now  established."  And  one  of  the  eminentest  of 
those  who  were  for  the  bill,  added  the  words,  '*  by  law.** 
So  that,  as  it  was  passed,  it  ran,  ''  I  A.  B.  do  swear, 
that  I  will  not  endeavour  to  alter  the  protestant  religion, 
now  by  law  established  in  the  church  of  England/' 

And  here  observe  the  words,  **  by  law,**  do  directly 
take  in  the  canons,  though  the  bishops  had  never 
mentioned  them.  ' 

And  now  comes  the  consideration  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  oath,  which  comprehends  these  two  clauses,  viz. 
••  nor  the  government  either  in  church  or  state,*' 
wherem  the  church  came  first  to  be  considered.  And 
it  was  objected  by  the  lords  against  the  bill,  that  it 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  king*s  crown  and  dignity,  to 
have  his  subjects  sworn  to  the  government  of  the  church 
equally  as  to  himself;  that  for  the  kings  of  England 
to  swear  to  maintain  the  church,  was  a  different  thing 
from  enjoining  all  his  officei*s,  and  both  his  houses  of 
parliament,  to  swear  to  them  ;  it  would  be  well  under- 
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stood,  before  the  bill  passed,  what  the  *^  govemment 
of  the  church*'  (we  are  to  swear  to)  is,  and  what  the 
boundaries  of  it ;  whether  it  derives  no  power  nor  au- 
thority, nor  the  exercise  of  any  power,  authonty,  or 
function,  but  from  the  king,  as  head  of  the  church,  and 
from  God,  as  through  him,  as  all  his  other  officers  do. 

For  no  church  or  religion  can  justify  itself  to  the 
govemment,  but  the  state  religion,  that  owes  an  entire 
dependency  on,  and  is  but  a  branch  of  it ;  or  the  in- 
dependent congregations,  whilst  they  claim  no  other 
power,  but  the  exclusion  of  their  own  members  from 
their  })articular  communion ;  and  endeavour  not  to 
set  up  a  kingdom  of  Christ  to  their  own  use  in  ths 
world,  whilst  our  Saviour  hath  told  us,  tliat  ''  his  king- 
dom is  not  of  it/'  For  otherwise  there  should  be 
^'  imperium  in  imperio,"  and  two  distinct  supreme 
powers  inconsistent  with  each  other,  in  the  same  phue, 
and  over  the  same  persons.  Tlie  bishops  alleged  that 
priesthood,  and  the  power  thereof,  and  the  authorities 
belonging  thereunto,  were  derived  innncdiately  from 
Christ,  but  that  the  licence  of  exercising  that  authority 
and  power  in  any  country,  is  derived  from  the  civil 
magistrate.  To  which  was  replied,  that  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  secure,  by  oath  and  act  of  parliament, 
those  in  the  exercise  of  an  authority  and  power  in  the 
king's  country,  and  over  his  subjects,  which  being 
received  from  Christ  himself,  cannot  be  altered,  or 
limited,  by  the  king's  laws;  and  that  this  was  direcdj 
to  set  the  mitre  above  the  crown.  And  it  was  farther 
offered,  that  this  oath  was  tlie  greatest  attempt  that 
had  been  made  against  the  king's  supremacy  since  the 
refonnation ;  for  the  king,  in  parliament,  may  alter, 
(liniinisli,  enlarge,  or  take  away,  any  bishopric ;  he  may 
take  any  part  of  a  diocese,  or  a  whole  diocese,  and  put 
them  under  deans,  or  other  persons.  For  if  this  be  not 
lawful,  but  that  episcopacy  should  be  "  jure  divino," 
the  maintaining  the  government,  as  it  is  now,  is  unlaw- 
ful ;  since  the  deans  of  Hereford  and  Salisbury  haw 
veiy  large  tracts  under  their  jurisdiction;  and  several 
]mrsons  of  jMrishes  have  episcopal  jurisdiction ;  so  that 
at  best  that  govennnent  wants  alteration,  that  is  so  im- 
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perfectly  settled.  The  bishop  of  Winchester  affirmed 
in  this  debate,  several  times,  that  there  was  no  christian 
church  before  Calvin,  that  had  not  bisliops ;  to  which 
he  was  answered,  that  the  Albigenscs,  a  veiy  numerous 
people,  and  the  only  visible  known  church  of  true  be- 
lievers, of  some  ages,  had  no  bishops.  It  is  very  true 
what  the  bishop  of  Winchester  replied,  that  they  had 
some  amongst  them  who  alone  had  power  to  ordain  ; 
but  that  was  only  to  commit  that  power  to  the  wisest 
and  gravest  men  amongst  them,  and  to  secure  ill  and 
unfit  men  from  being  admitted  into  the  ministry ;  but 
they  exercised  no  jurisdiction  over  the  others. 

And  it  was  said  by  divers  of  the  lords,  that  they 
thought  episcopal  government  best  for  the  church,  and 
most  suitable  for  the  monarchy ;  but  they  must  say, 
with  the  lord  of  Southampton,  upon  the  occasion  of 
this  oath  in  the  parliament  of  Oxford,  ^*  I  will  not  be 
sworn  not  to  take  away  episcopacy ;"  there  being  no- 
thingthat  is  not  of  divine  precept,  but  such  circumstances 
may  come  in  human  affairs,  as  may  render  it  not  eligi- 
ble by  the  best  of  men.  And  it  was  also  said,  that  if 
episcopacy  be  to  be  received  as  by  divine  precept,  the 
king's  supremacy  is  oveithrown ;  and  so  is  also  the 
opinion  of  the  |iarliaments  both  in  Edward  the  Vlth, 
and  queen  Elizabeth's  time ;  and  the  constitution  of 
our  church  ought  to  be  altered,  as  hath  been  showed. 
But  the  church  of  Rome  itself  hath  contradicted  that 
opinion,  when  she  hath  made  such  vast  tracts  of  ground, 
and  great  numbers  of  men,  exempt  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction. 

The  lord  Whaiton,  upon  the  bishop's  claim  to  a  di- 
vine right,  asked  a  very  hard  question,  viz.  "  whether 
they  then  did  not  claim  withal  a  power  of  excommu- 
nicating their  prince  ?"  which  they  evading  to  answer, 
and  l>eing  pressed  by  some  other  lords,  Siiid,  **  they 
never  had  done  it."  Upon  which  the  lord  Hallifax 
told  them,  that  that  might  well  be ;  for  since  the  re- 
formation they  had  hitherto  had  too  great  a  depend- 
ence on  the  crown,  to  venture  on  that  or  any  other 
ofience  to  it. 

And  so  the  debate  passed  on  to  the  third  clause, 
which  had  the  same  exceptions  against  it  with  the  two 
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former,  of  being  unbounded,  how  far  any  roan  midbt 
meddle,  and  how  far  not ;  and  is  of  that  extent^  Oak 
it  overthrew  all  parliaments,  and  left  them  amahle  of 
nothing  but  giving  money.  For  what  ia  the  onsiiMi 
v£  parliaments,  but  the  alteration,  either  by  addii^,  m 
taking  away,  some  part  of  the  government,  either  ai 
church  or  state  ?  And  every  new  act  of  jparlkiMBt  ii 
an  alteration ;  and  what  kind  of  govenummt  in  dnndi 
or  state  must  that  be,  which  I  must  awear,  imon  m 
alteration  of  time,  emeigency  of  aflbirs,  nor  viriatioa 
of  human  things,  never  to  endeavour  to  alter  ?  Woold 
it  not  be  requisite  that  such  a  government  should  k 
given  by  God  himself;  and  that  with  all  the  cerenonf 
pf  thunder  and  lightning,  and  visible  appearance  to  tb 
whole  people,  which  GckI  vouchsafed  to  the  childmof 
Israel  at  Mount  Sinai  ?  And  yet  you  shall  nowhere  ml 
that  they  were  sworn  to  it  by  any  oath  like  this;  asy, 
on  the  contrary,  the  princes  and  the  rulers,  even  ibm 
recordedforthebestof  them,  did  make  several  variatioBS. 
The  Lord  Stafford,  a  nobleman  of  great  honour  aad 
candour,  but  who  had  been  all  along  for  the  bill,  fet 
was  so  far  convinced  with  the  debate,  that  he  mij 
declared,  there  ought  to  be  an  addition  to  the  oath,  fiv 
preserving  the  freedom  of  debates  in  parliament.  TUi 
was  strongly  ui^ed  by  the  never  to  be  forgotten  eal 
of  Bridgewater,  who  gave  reputation  and  strength  li 
this  cause  of  England ;  as  did  also  those  worthy  eulii 
Denbigh,  Clarendon,  and  Ailsbury,  men  of  great  worA 
and  honour.  To  salve  all  that  was  said  by  these  and  ^ 
other  lords,  the  lord-keeper  and  the  bishops  urged,  tbt 
there  was  a  proviso,  which  fully  preserved  the  priv3egBi 
of  parliament ;  and,  upon  fartner  inquiry,  there  ip- 
pearing  no  such,  but  only  a  previous  vote,  as  is  befbie- 
mentioned,  they  allowed  that  that  previous  vote  shiwU 
be  drawn .  into  a  proviso,  and  added  to  the  bill ;  and 
then,  in  their  opinion,  the  exception  to  the  oath  fordui 
cause  was  perfectly  removed.  But  on  the  other  side 
it  was  offered,  that  a  positive  absolute  oath  being  taken, 
a  proviso  in  the  act  could  not  dispense  with  it,  withont 
some  reference  in  the  body  of  the  oath  unto  that  pn^ 
yiso.  But  this  also  was  utterly  denied,  until  the  next 
day,  the  debate  going  on  upon  other  matteta;  the  kri- 
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treasurer,  whose  authority  easily  obtained  with  the 
major-vote,  re-assumed  what  was  mentioned  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  preceding  days,  and  allowed  a  reference  to 
the  proviso ;  so  that  it  then  passed  in  these  words : 

'*  I  A.  B.  do  swear,  that  I  will  not  endeavour  to 
alter  the  protestant  religion  now  bylaw  established 
in  the  church  of  England ;  nor  the  government 
of  this  kingdom  in  church  or  state,  as  it  is  now 
by  law  established ;  and  I  do  take  this  oath  ac- 
cording to  the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  the  pro- 
viso contained  in  the  same.     So  help  me,  God." 

There  was  a  passage  of  the  greatest  observation  in 
the  whole  debate,  and  which  with  most  clearness  showed 
what  the  great  men  and  bishops  aimed  at ;  and  should 
in  order  have  come  in  before,  but  that  it  deserved  so 
particular  a  consideration,  that  I  thought  best  to  place 
It  here  by  itself;  which  was,  that  upon  passing  of  the 

Eroviso  for  preserving  the  rights  and  privileges  of  par- 
aments,  made  out  of  the  previous  votes,  it  was  excel- 
lently observed  by  the  earl  of  Bolingbjroke,  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  learning  in  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
perfectly  stedfast  in  all  good  English  principles;  that 
though  that  proviso  did  preserve  the  freedom  of  debates 
and  votes  in  parliaments,  yet  the  oath  remained,  not- 
withstanding that  proviso,  upon  all  men,  that  shall  take 
it  as  a  prohibition,  either  by  speech  or  writing,  or  ad- 
dress, to  **  endeavour  any  alteration  in  religion,  church, 
or  state:''  nay,  also  upon  the  members  of  both  hpuses 
otherwise  than  as  they  speak  and  vote  in  open  parlia^ 
ments  or  committees.  For  this  oath  takes  away  all 
private  converse  upon  any  such  affairs  even  with  one 
another.  This  was  seconded  by  the  Lord  De  La  Mer, 
wiiose  name  is  well  known,  as  also  his  worth,  piety, 
and  learning ;  I  should  mention  his  merits  too,  but  I 
know  not  whether  that  be  lawful,  they  lying  yet  unre- 
warded. 

The  lord  Shaftsbury  presently  drew  up  some  words 
for  preserving  the  same  nghts,  privileges,  and  freedoms, 
which  men  now  enjoy  by  the  laws  established;  so  that 
by  a  side-wind  we  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  great 
liberty  we  enjoy  as  Englishmen ;  and  desired  uiose 
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words  might  be  inserted  in  that  proviso  before  it  passed. 
ITiis  was  seconded  by  many  of  the  fore-mentioned  lords ; 
and  pressed  upon  those  terms,  that  they  desired  not  to 
countenance,  or  make  in  the  least  degree  any  thing 
lawful,  that  was  not  already  so  ;  but  that  they  might 
not  be  deprived,  by  this  dark  way  of  proceeding,  of 
that  liberty,  which  was  necessary  to  them  as  men,  and 
without  which  parliaments  would  be  rendered  useless. 
Upon  this  all  the  great  officers  showed  themselves ; 
nay,  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  himself,  though  under  the 
load  of  two  addresses^,  opened  his  mouth,  and,  together 
with  the  lord-keeper,  and  the  lord  treasurer,  told  the 
committee  in  plain  terms,  that  they  intended,  and  de- 
signed to  prevent  caballing  and  conspiracies  against  the 
government ;  that  they  knew  no  reason  why  any  of  the 
king's  officers  should  consult  with  parliament-men 
about  parliament-business ;  and  imrticuiarl v  mentioned 
those  of  the  army,  treasury,  and  navy.  And  when  it 
was  objected  to  them,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  most 
knowing  gentry  were  either  justices  of  the  peace,  or  of 
the  militia ;  and  that  this  took  away  all  converse,  or 
discourse  of  any  alteration,  which  was  in  truth  of  any 
business,  in  parliament ;  and  that  the  officers  of  the 
navy  and  treasury  might  be  best  able  to  advise  what 
should  be  fit  in  many  cases  ;  and  that  withal  none  of 
their  lordships  did  offi?r  any  thing  to  salve  the  incon- 
venience of  parliament-men  being  deprived  of  discours- 
ing one  with  another,  upon  the  matters  that  were  before 
them ;  besides  it  must  be  again  remembered,  that  no- 
thing was  herein  desired  to  be  countenanced,  or  made 
lawful,  but  to  preserve  that  which  is  already  law,  and 
avowedly  justified  by  it ;  for,  without  this  addition  to 
the  proviso,  the  oath  rendered  parliaments  but  a  snare, 
not  a  security,  to  the  people ;  yet  to  all  this  was  an- 
swered, sometimes  with  passion  and  high  w^ords,  some- 
times  with  jests  and  raillery,  (the  best  they  had)  and. 
at  the  last  the  major  vote  answered  all  objections,  anA- 
laid  aside  the  addition  tendered. 

*  Tlie  house  of  commons  addressed  the  king  to  remove  th 
duke  of  Lauderdale  from  his  employments,  and  from  his  majesty' 
presence  and  councils,  for  ever ;  as  a  man  of  arbitrary  principli 
and  a  person  obnoxious  and  dangerous  to  the  government. 
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There  was  another  thing  before  the  finishing  of  the 
oath,  which  I  shall  here  also  mention,  which  was  an 
additional  oath,  tendered  by  the  marquis  of  Winchester; 
who  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  first  and 
chiefest  place,  for  his  conduct  and  support  in  the  whole 
debate,  being  an  expert  parliament-man,  and  one, 
whose  quality,  parts,  and  fortune,  and  owning  of  good 
principles,  concur  to  give  him  one  of  the  greatest  places 
m  the  esteem  of  good  men.  The  additional  oath  ten- 
dered was  as  followeth : 

"  I  do  swear  that  I  will  never  by  threats,  injunctions, 
promises,  advantages,  or  invitation,  by  or  from 
any  person  whatsoever,  nor  from  the  hopes  or 
prospect  of  any  gift,  place,  office,  or  benefit  what- 
soever ;  give  my  vote  other  than  according  to  my 
opinion  and  conscience,  as  I  shall  be  truly  and 
really  persuaded  upon  the  debate  of  any  business 
in  parliament.     So  help  me,  God.'' 

TThis  oath  was  offered  upon  the  occasion  of  swearing 
members  of  parliament ;  and  upon  this  score  only,  that 
if  any  new  oath  was  thought  fit  (which  that  noble  lord 
declared  his  own  judgment  perfectly  against)  this  cer- 
tainly was  (all  considerations  and  circumstances  taken 
in)  most  necessary  to  be  a  part ;  and  the  nature  of  it 
was  not  so  strange,  if  they  considered  the  judges'  oath, 
which  was  not  much  different  from  this.  To  this  the 
lord-keeper  seemed  very  averse,  and  declared  in  a  very 
fine  speech,  that  it  was  an  useless  oath  ;  for  all  gifls, 
places,  and  offices  were  likeliest  to  come  from  the  king ; 
and  no  member  of  parliament  in  either  house  could  do 
too  much  for  the  king,  or  be  too  much  of  his  side ;  and 
that  men  might  lawfully  and  worthily  have  in  their 
prospect  such  offices  or  benefits  from  him.  With  this 
the  lords  against  the  bill  were  in  no  terms  satisfied,  but 
plainly  spoke  out,  that  men  had  been,  might,  and  were 
likely  to  be,  in  either  house,  too  much  for  the  king,  as 
they  called  it ;  and  that  whoever  did  endeavour  to  give 
more  power  to  the  king  than  the  law  and  constitution 
of  the  government  had  given,  especially  if  it  tended  to 
the  introducing  an  absolute  and  arbitrary  government ; 
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might  justly  be  said  to  do  too  much  for  the  kmgi  and 
to  be  corrupted  in  his  judgment  by  the  prospect  of  id- 
vantages  and  rewards ;  though,  when  it  is  considend 
that  every  deviation  of  the  crown  towards  disohto 
power  lessens  the  king  in  the  love  and  aflfection  of  Ui 
people,  making  him  become  less  in  their  interest ;  i 
wise  prince  will  not  think  it  a  service  done  him. 

And  now  remains  only  the  last  part  of  the  hOl, 
which  is  the  penalty,  different  according  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  persons:  ^^  all  that  are,  or  shall  be  privy- 
counsellors,  justices  of  the  peace,  or  possessors  of  any 
beneficial  office,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military ;  are  to 
take  the  oath  when  summoned,  upon  pain  of  50QlL 
and  being  made  incapable  of  bearing  office ;  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  are  not  made  incapable,  but  liabk 
to  the  penalty  of  500/.  if  they  take  it  not/'  Upon 
all  which,  the  considerations  of  the  debate  were,  uat 
those  officers,  and  members  of  both  houses,  are,  of  aD 
the  nation,  the  most  dangerous  to  be  sworn  intot 
mistake,  or  change  of  the  government ;  and  that,  as  to 
the  members  of  both  houses,  the  penalty  of  5(Xk.  wu 
directly  against  the  latter  of  the  two  previous  votes } 
and  although  they  had  not  applied  the  penalty  of  inc»> 
pacity  unto  the  members  of  both  houses,  because  (tf  die 
first  previous  vote  in  the  case  of  the  lords ;  neither  dunt 
they  admit  of  a  proposition  made  by  someof  themselves^ 
that  those  that  did  not  come  up,  and  sit  as  membei% 
should  be  liable  to  the  taking  the  oath,  or  penalty,  until 
they  did  so ;  yet  their  ends  were  not  to  be  compassed 
without  invading  the  latter  previous  vote,  and,  contniy 
to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament,  enforce  them 
to  swear,  or  pay  500/.  every  parliament.  And  this  they 
carried  through  with  so  strong  a  resolution,  that  haviitf 
experienced  their  misfortunes  in  replies  for  several 
hours,  not  one  of  the  party  could  be  provoked  to  qpeak 
one  word. 

Though,  besides  the  former  arguments,  it  was 
strongly  urged,  that  this  oath  ought  not  to  be  put  upon 
officers  with  a  heavier  penalty  than  the  test  was  in  the 
act  of  the  immediate  preceding  session  against  the 
papists ;  by  which  any  man  might  sit  down  with  the  loss 
of  his  office,  without  being  in  the  danger  .of  the  penalty 
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of  5002.  And  also  that  this  act  had  a  du'ect  retrospect, 
which  ought  never  to  be  in  penal  laws ;  for  this  act 
punishes  men  for  having  an  office  without  taking  this 
oath  ;  which  office,  before  this  law  pass,  they  may  law- 
fully enjoy  without  it.  Yet  notwithstanding  it  provides 
not  a  power,  in  many  cases,  for  them  to  part  with 
it,  before  this  oath  overtake  them.  For  the  clause, 
**  whoever  is  in  office  the  1st  of  September,"  will  not 
relieve  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who,  being  once  sworn, 
IS  not  in  his  own  power  to  be  left  out  of  commission. 
And  80  might  be  instanced  in  several  other  cases.  As 
also  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  were  not  in 
their  own  power  to  be  unchosen ;  and  as  to  the  lords, 
they  were  subjected  by  it  to  the  meanest  condition  of 
mankind,  if  they  could  not  enjoy  their  birthright,  with- 
out playing  tridcs  suitable  to  the  humour  of  every  age, 
md  be  enforced  to  swear  to  every  fimcy  of  the  present 
times.  Three  years  ago  it  was  all  liberty  and  indulgence, 
md  now  it  is  strict  and  rigid  conformity ;  and  what  it 
may  be,  in  some  short  time  hereafter,  without  the  spirit 
of  prophesying,  might  be  shrewdly  guessed  by  a  con- 
sidering man. 

This  being  answered  with  silence,  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, whose  quality,  admirable  wit,  and  unusual 
pains  that  he  took  all  along  in  the  debate  against  this 
bill,  makes  me  mention  him  in  this  place,  as  general  of 
the  party,  and  coming  last  out  of  the  field  ;  made  a 
speech  late  at  night  of  eloquent  and  well-placed  non- 
sense ;  showing  how  excellently  well  he  could  do  both 
ways,  and  hoping  that  might  do,  when  sense  (which  he 
often  before  used  with  the  highest  advantage  of  wit  and 
reason)  would  not.  But  the  earl  of  Winchelsea,  rea- 
dily apprehending  the  dialect,  in  a  short  reply  put  an 
end  to  the  debate  ;  and  the  major  vote,  **  ultima  ratio 
senatuum  et  conciliorum,''  carried  the  question  as  the 
court  and  bishops  would  have  it*. 

*  Mr.  Echard,  in  his  History  of  England  (Vol.  Ilf.  ad  an. 
1675,  page  383),  hath  transcribed  several  paragraphs  out  of  this 
letter,  though  he  never  cites  it;  and  ends  his  account  of  the  de- 
bate Uius  :  "  The  debate/'  says  he,  <'  lasted  sixteen  or  seventeen 
whole  days,  the  house  often  sitting  till  nine  at  night,  and  some- 
times till  midnight;  in  the  conclusion  of  which  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, as  general  of  the  party,  and  last  in  the  field,  made  a 
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This  was  the  last  act  of  this  tragi-comedy,  which  hdi 
taken  up  sixteen  or  seventeen  whole  days  debate ;  tlie 
house  sitting  many  times  till  eight  or  nine  of  the  dock 
at  night,  and  sometimes  till  midnight ;  but  the  businea 
of  privilege  between  the  two  houses  *  gave  such  an  in- 
tcniiption,  that  this  bill  was  never  reported  from  the 
committee  to  the  house. 

I  have  mentioned  to  you  divers  lords,  that  were 
speakers,  as  it  fell  in  the  debate ;  but  I  have  not  distri- 
buted the  arguments  of  the  debate  to  every  particultf 
lord.  Now  you  know  the  speakers,  your  curiosity  ma? 
be  satisfied,  and  the  lords  I  am  sure  will  not  qinnd 
about  the  division.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  thoK 
great  lords,  Bedford,  Devonshire,  and  Burlington,  for 
the  countenance  and  support  they  gave  to  the  EngliA 
interest.  The  earl  of  Bedford  was  so  brave  in  it,  dnt 
he  joined  in  thi*ee  of  the  protests ;  so  also  did  the  eail 
of  Dorset ;  and  the  earl  of  Stamford,  a  young  noblemm 
of  great  hopes ;  the  lord  viscount  Say  and  Seal  and  the 
lord  Pagitt  in  two ;  the  lord  Audley  and  the  lord  Fits- 
waiter  in  the  third ;  and  the  lord  Peter,  a  nobleman  of 
f;reat  estate,  and  always  true  to  the  maintenance  of 
ibcrty  and  property,  in  the  first.  And  I  should  not 
have  omitted  the  earl  of  Dorset,  lord  Audley,  and  the 
lord  Peter,  amongst  the  speakers ;  for  I  will  assure  yoo 

famous  speech^  confiistins  of  eloauent,  regular,  and  welUplsoed 
nonsense,  hoping  that  that  might  prevail,  when  nothing  die 
would ;  and  so  brought  confusion  into  the  house  ;*'  where,  besldei 
the  inaccuracy  of  bringing  into  his  narrative  and  making  his  own 
the  expressions^  which  the  author  of  the  letter  hath  U8ea,byviy 
of  compliment  or  encomium,  and  thereby  misrepresenting  ike 
matter,  he  ofHrms^  that  the  debate  was  put  to  au  end,  by  the  con- 
fusion, which  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  speech  brought  into  the 
house ;  whereas  it  appears  by  the  letter  itself,  that  no  confiiMi 
was  brought  into  the  house  by  that  speech ;  but,  on  the  contitfjri 
that,  af^er  a  short  reply  of  the  carl  of  Winchelsea,  the  queilioB 
was  put  regularly  to  tnc  vote,  and  carried  as  the  court  and  bishops 
would  have  it. 

*  Dr.  Shirley  having  brought  an  appeal  in  the  house  of  lords* 
from  a  decree  in  chancery,  against  sir  John  Flagg«  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commons ;  the  commons  looked  upon  it  as  an  iairiDge? 
ment  of  their  privileges ;  and  this  occasioned  a  contest  between 
the  two  houses^  which  ran  so  high,  tliat  the  king  thought  fit  to 
put  a  stop  to  it,  bv  proroguing  the  parliament,  on  the  9th  of  June 
1675;  after  they  had  sat  near  two  months. 
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they  did  their  parts  excellently  welL  The  lord  viscoimt 
Hereford  was  a  steady  man  among  the  country  lords ; 
so  also  was  the  lord  Townshend,  a  man  justly  of  great 
esteem  and  power  in  his  own  country,  and  amongst  all 
those  that  well  know  him.  The  earl  of  Carnarvon 
ought  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  last  place;  for  he  came 
out  of  the  country  on  purpo^  to  oppose  the  bill,  stuck 
very  fast  to  the  country  party,  and  spoke  many  excel- 
lent things  against  it.  1  dare  not  mention  the  Roman 
catholic  lords,  and  some  others,  for  fear  I  hurt  them ; 
but  thus  much  I  shall  say  of  the  Roman  catholic  peers, 
that  if  they  were  safe  in  their  estates,  and  yet  kept  out 
of  office,  their  votes  in  that  house  would  not  be  the  most 
unsafe  to  England  of  any  sort  of  men  in  it.  As  for  the 
absent  lords,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  lord  Sandys,  lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  lord  North,  and  lord  Crew,  ought  to 
be  mentioned  ivith  honour ;  having  taken  care  their 
votes  should  maintain  their  own  interest  and  opinions. 
But  the  earls  of  Exeter  and  Chesterfield,  that  gave  no 
proxies  this  session  ;  the  lord  Montague  of  Boughton, 
that  gave  his  to  the  treasurer ;  and  the  lord  Roberts  his 
to  the  earl  of  Northampton ;  are  not  easily  to  be  un- 
derstood. If  you  ask  after  the  carl  of  Carlisle,  the  lord 
viscount  Falconberg,  and  the  lord  Berkley  of  Bei'kley- 
Castle,  because  you  find  them  not  mentioned  amongst 
all  their  old  friends ;  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  the  earl 
of  Carlisle  stepped  aside  to  receive  his  pension  ;  the  lord 
Berkley  to  dine  with  the  lord-treasurer ;  but  the  lord 
viscount  Falconberg,  like  the  nobleman  in  the  gospel, 
went  away  sorrowful,  for  he  had  a  great  office  at  court. 
But  I  despair  not  of  giving  you  a  better  account  of  them 
next  session,  for  it  is  not  possible,  when  they  consider, 
that  Cromwell's  major-general,  son-in-law,  and  friend, 
should  think  to  find  their  accounts  amongst  men  that 
set  up  on  such  a  bottom. 

Thus,  sir,  you  see  the  standard  of  the  new  party  is 
not  yet  set  up,  but  must  be  the  work  of  another  session  ; 
though  it  be  admirable  to  me,  how  the  king  can  be 
induced  to  venture  his  affiiirs  upon  such  weak  counsels, 
and  of  so  fatal  consequences.  For  I  believe  it  is  the  first 
time  in  the  world,  that  ever  it  was  thought  advisable, 
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after  fifteen  years  of  the  highest  peace,  quiet,  and  obe* 
dience,  that  ever  was  in  any  country,  that  there  ahouU 
be  a  pretence  taken  up,  and  a  reviving  of  former  mil- 
carriages,  especially  after  so  many  promises  and  deda* 
rations,  as  well  as  acts  of  oblivion,  and  so  much  merit 
of  the  offending  party,  in  being  the  instruments  of  the 
king's  happy  return ;  besides  the  putting  so  vast  a 
number  of  the  king's  subjects  in  utter  despair  of  having 
their  crimes  ever  forgotten.  And  it  must  be  a  grot 
mistake  in  counsels,  or  worse,  tlmt  there  should  be  so 
much  pains  taken  by  the  court  to  debase  and  bring  low 
the  house  of  peers,  if  a  military  government  be  not  in- 
tended by  some.  For  the  power  of  the  peerage,  andt 
standing  army,  are  like  two  buckets,  in  the  proportiiA 
that  one  goes  down,  the  other  exactly  goes  up.  And 
I  refer  you  to  the  consideration  of  all  the  histories  of 
ours,  or  any  of  our  neighbour  northern  monarchiei; 
whether  standing  forces,  military  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, came  not  plainly  in  by  the  same  steps  that  the 
nobility  were  lessened ;  and  whether,  whenever  they 
were  in  power  and  greatness,  they  permitted  the  lent 
shadow  of  any  of  them.  Our  own  country  is  a  clear  in- 
stance of  it ;  for  though  the  white  rose  and  the  led 
changed  fortunes  often,  to  the  ruin,  slaughter,  and  be- 
heading the  great  men  of  the  other  side ;  yet  nothing 
could  enforce  them  to  secure  themselves  by  a  standi^ 
force.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  the  king  himself  wm 
ever  design  any  such  thing  ;  for  he  is  not  of  a  temper 
robust  and  laborious  enough  to  deal  with  such  a  sort  of 
men,  or  reap  the  advantages,  if  there  be  any,  of  such  t 
government.  And  I  think  he  can  hardly  have  forgot 
the  treatment  his  father  received  from  the  officers  of  his 
army,  both  at  Oxford  and  Newark  \  it  was  an  hard,  but 
almost  an  even  choice,  to  be  the  parliament's  prisoner, 
or  their  slave ;  but  I  am  sure  the  greatest  prosperity  of  . 
his  arms  could  have  brought  him  to  no  happier  condi- 
tion, than  our  king  his  son  has  before  him,  whenever  he 
pleases.  However,  this  may  be  said  for  the  honour  of 
this  session,  that  there  is  no  prince  in  Christendom 
hath,  at  a  greater  expense  of  money,  nmintained  for 
two  months  space  a  nobler  or  more  useftil  dispute  of  the 
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politics,  mystery,  and  secrets  of  govemment,  both  in 
church  and  state,  than  this  hath  been  ;  of  which  noble 
design  no  part  is  owing  to  any  of  the  country  lords,  for 
several  of  tnem  be^ed,  at  the  first  entrance  into  the  de- 
bate, that  they  might  not  be  engaged  in  such  disputes  as 
would  unavoidably  produce  divers  things  to  be  said, 
which  they  were  willing  to  let  alone.  But  I  must  bear 
them  witness,  and  so  will  you,  having  read  this ;  that 
they  did  their  parts  in  it,  when  it  came  to  it,  and  spoke 
plain,  like  old  English  lords. 

I  shall  conclude  with  what,  upon  the  whole  matter,  is 
most  worthy  your  consideration,  that  the  design  is  *Ho 
declare  us  first  into  another  government  more  abso- 
lute and  arbitrary  than  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  old 
law,  knew ;  and  then  "  make  us  swear  unto  it,"  as  it 
18  so  established.  And  less  than  this  the  bishops  could 
not  offer  in  requital  to  the  crown  for  parting  with  its 
supremacy,  and  suffering  them  to  be  sworn  to  be  equal 
with  itself.  Archbishop  Laud  was  the  first  founder  of 
this  device.  In  his  canons  of  lG40,  you  shall  find  an 
oath  very  like  this,  and  a  declaratory  canon  preceding, 
"  that  monarchy  is  of  divme  right  * ;"  which  was  also 

*  In  the  constitutions  and  canons  ecclesiastical ;  treated  upon 
by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  &c.in  the  year  1640, 
and  published  for  the  due  observation  of  them,  by  his  majesty's 
authority,  under  the  great  seal  of  England ;  the  I.  canon  contains 
an  explanation  of  the  regal  power,  ordained  and  decreed  to  be 
read  b}'  every  parson,  vicar,  curate,  or  preacher^  upon  some  one 
Sunday  in  every  quarter  of  the  year  at  morninjr  prayer ;  wherein 
it  is  said  :  '*  The  most  high  and  sacred  order  of  kings  is  of  divine 
right,  being  the  ordinance  of  God  himself,  founded  in  the  prime 
laws  of  nature,  and  clearly  established  by  express  texts  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament " 

*^  For  any  person  or  persons  to  set  up,  maintain,  or  avow  in 
any  (king's)  realms  or  territories  respectively,  under  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  any  independent  co-active  power,  either  papal  or 
popular  (whether  directly  or  indirectly)  is  to  undermine  the  great 
royal  office,  and  cunningly  to  overthrow  that  most  sacred  ordi- 
nance, which  God  himself  hath  established :  and  so  is  treasonable 
against  God,  as  well  as  against  the  king." 

^*  For  subjects  to  bear  arms  against  their  kings,  offensive  or  de- 
fensivp,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  is  at  the  least  to  resist 
the  powers,  which  are  ordained  of  God :  and  though  they  do  not 

U2 
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affirmed  in  this  debate  by  our  reverend  prelates,  andk 
owned  in  print  by  no  less,  men  than  archbishoip  Usher, 
and  bishop  Sanderson* ;  imd  I  am  afraid  it  is  Ae 
avowed  opinion  of  much  the  greater  part  of  our  digni- 


invade,  but  only  resist,  St.  P^ul  tells  them  plainly,  tbcy 
receive  to  themselves  dantkiation.** 

And»  by  the  VI.  canon,  an  oath  against  all  innoradon  of  ds^ 
trine  or  discipline  is  decreed  and  ordained  to  be  taken,  not  oolf 
by  all  archbishops^  and  bishops,  and  all  other  priests  and  deaooH; 
upon  pain,  if  they  refuse  to  take  it,  of  being  deprived  of  all  tkir 
ecclesiastical  promotions  whatsoever,  and  execution  of  their  fane* 
tions,  which  tney  hold  in  the  church  of  England ;  bat  likevM 
by  all  masters  of  arts,  bachelors,  and  doctors  in  divinity,  law  m 
physic ;  all  schoolmasters,  &c.  which  hath  these  words :  *'  I  A^BL 
do  swear,  that  I  do  approve  the  doctrine  and  discipline  or  gh 
vcmment  established  in  the  church  of  England,  as  containingdl 

things  necessary  to  salvation Nor  will  I    ever  eive  aj 

consent  to  alter  the  government  of  this  church  by  ardibishopib 
bishops,  deans,  and  archdeacons,  &c,  as  it  stands  now  establidm, 
and  as  by  right  it  ought  to  stand/'  &c. 

These  canons  were  no  sooner  pubh'shed,  but  there  was  a  genenl 
outcry  made  against  them.  How  they  were  treated  by  the  pori- 
tans,  may  be  seen  in  a  pamphlet  printed  in  1640,  with  this  tide: 
England  s  Complaint  to  Jesus  Christ,  against  the  Bishops  Cnam, 
of  the  late  sinful  Synod,  a  seditious  Conventicle,  a  Packe  of  Hypt- 
crites,  a  sworn  Confederacy,  a  traiterous  Conspiracy  aeainst  Ac 
true  Religion  of  Christ,  and  the  weale  Publickeof  thcLand«8Dd 
consequently  against  theKingdome  andCrowne.  In  this  CompUst 
are  specified  those  Impieties  and  Insolcncies which  are  most  noto- 
rious, scattered  through  the  Canons  and  Constitutions  of  theHil 
sinful  Synod.  And  confuted  by  Arguments  annexed  hereooloy 
in  4to.  Several  petitions  being  at  the  same  time  presented  to  dM 
king  against  the  new  canons,  and  particularly  against  the  oiA 
before  mentioned  :  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  suspend  their  eie- 
cution  :  which,  however,  could  not  prevent  their  falling  under 
the  censure  of  the  house  of  commons ;  for  on  the  I6th  of  D^ 
cember  1640^  they  declared  that  those  canons  did  contain  mm 
matters  contrary  to  the  king's  prerogative,  to  the  fundamentol 
laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  tu  the  rights  of  parliament,  totbe 
property  and  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  matters  tending  to  sedi- 
tion, and  of  dangerous  consequence.  "  Xhese  public  censoKi 
of  the  canons,**  says  a  learned  and  ingenious  historian,  "  however 
grounded  on  prejudice  and  faction,  have  made  them  ever  since 
reputed  null  and  void,  &c**  See  the  complete  History  of  Engkndk 
&c.  Vol.  III.  ad  ann.  1640.  p.  1 13.  Lond.  1719,  in  fol. 

*  Archbishop  Usher  did,  by  order  of  king  Charles  I,  wijles 
treatise,  intitled.  The  Power  communicated  by  God  to  dio 
Prince,  and  the  Obedience  required  of  the  Subject^  &c.  wUdi 
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fied  clergy.  If  so,  I  am  suoe  they  are  the  most  dan- 
gerous sort  of  men  alive  to  our  English  government ; 

was  published,  in  the  year  1660,  by  Dr.  Sanderson,  bishop  of 
Lincoln ;  and  in  that  treatise,  after  having  observed  that  the  com- 
mands  of  princes  are  either  of  such  things  as  may  and  ought  to 
be  done^  or  of  such  as  cannot  or  ought  not  to  be  'donc^  he  puts 
this  question:  but  how  are  subjects  to  carry  themselves,  when 
such  things  arc  enjoined  as  cannot  or  ought  not  to  be  done  ?  To 
which  he  answers,  '<  Surely  not  to  accuse  the  commander,  but 

humbly  to  avoid  the  command And,  when  nothing  else 

will  serve  the  turn,  as  in  things  that  may  be  done,  we  are  to  ex- 
press our  submission  by  active,  so  in  things  that  cannot  be  done, 
we  are  to  declare  the  same  by  passive  obedience,  without  resist- 
ance and  repugnancy ;  such  a  kind  of  suffering  being  as  sure  a 
sign  of  subjection  as  any  tiling  else  whatsoever.'*  And  some 
pages  lower,  he  proposes  an  objection,  and  answers  it.  ''  But, 
says  he,  if  men*s  hands  be  thus  tied,  will  some  say,  no  man's  state 
can  be  secure ;  nay,  the  whole  frame  of  the  commonwealth  would 
be  in  danger  to  be  subverted  and  utterly  ruined,  by  the  unbridled 
lust  of  a  distempered  governor." 

'*  I  answer,  God's  word  is  clear  in  the  point,  (Rom.  xiii.  2«  5.) 
Whosoever  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God ; 
and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation ;  and 
thereby  a  necessity  is  imposed  upon  us  of  being  subject  even  for 
conscience  sake;  which  may  not  be  avoided  by  the  pretext  of  any 
ensuing  mischief  whatsoever.  For,  by  this  means  we  should  have 
liberty  given  unto  us  to  (James  iv.  ilj  speak  evil  of  the  law,  and 
to  Judge  the  law.  But  if  thou  judge  the  law,  thou  art  not  a  doer 
of  the  law,  but  a  judge,  saith  St.  James.  It  becomes  us,  in  obe- 
dience, to  perform  our  part ;  and  leave  the  ordering  of  events  to 
God,  whose  part  only  that  is."  The  power  communicated  by 
God  to  the  Prince,  &c.  page  147.  149, 150.  157.  London,  IGS.'), 
in  Svo, 

Dr»  Sanderson  was  of  the  same  opinion,  as  it  appears  by  his 
long  preface  to  archbishop  Usher's  treatise  just  mentioned; 
wherein,  among  other  things,  he  says,  that  a  mixt  monarchy  is  an 
arrant  bull,  a  contradiction  in  adjecto,  and  destroyeth  itself;  but 
more  particularly  by  that  famous  passage  in  a  sermon  of  his 
preached  at  Hampton-Court,  in  the  year  1610:  *'  No  conjuncture 
of  circumstances  whatsoever  can  make  that  expedient  to  be  done 
at  any  time,  that  is  of  itself,  and  in  the  kind  (OuyapufjuYf  nxXbv, 
vror'  t^y  xaXov.  Eurip.  Phoeniss.  Act.  S.)  unlawful.  For  a  man 
to  blaspheme  the  holy  name  of  God,  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  to  give 
wrong  sentence  in  judgment,  by  his  power  to  oppress  those  that 
are  not  able  to  withstand  him,  by  subtilty  to  over-reach  others  in 
bargaining,  to  take  up  arms,  (offensive  or  defensive)  against  a 
lawful  sovereign  ;  none  of  these,  and  sundry  other  things  of  like 
nature,  being  all  of  them  simply,  and  de  toto  generc,  unlawful, 
may  be  done  by  any  man,  at  any  time,  in  any  case,  upon  any 
colour  or  pretension  whatsoever ;  the  express  command  of  God 
himself  only  excepted,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham  for  sacn^vcvcv^ 
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and  it  is  the  first  thing  ought  to  be  looked  into,  and 
strictly  examined  by  our  paniaments.     It  is  the  leaven 
that  corrupts  the  whole  lump.     For  if  that  be  true,  I 
am  sure  monarchy  is  not  to  be  bounded  by  human  laws; 
and  the  8th  chapter  of  1  Samuel  will  prove  (as  many  df 
our  divines  would  have  it)  the  great  charter  of  tbe 
royal  prerogative ;  and  our  '^  Magna  Charta  ;'*  that 
says,  ^*  Our  kings  may  not  take  our  fields,  our  vine- 
yards, our  com,  and  our  sheep,"  is  not  in  force,  but 
void  and  null ;  because  against  divine  institution.  And 
you  have  the  riddle  out,  why  the  clei^  are  so  readv 
to  take  themselves,  and  to  impose  upon  others,  sndi 
kind  of  oaths  as  these.     They  have  placed  themselves 
and  their  possessions  upon  a  better  and  surer  bottom 
(as  they  think)  than  ^*  Magna  Charta ;"  and  so  have 
no  more  need  of,  or  concern  for  it.    Nay,  what  is  worse, 
they  have  trucked  away  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people,  in  this  and  all  other  countries,  wherever  they 
have  had  opportunity ;  that  they  might  be  owned  by 
the  prince  to  be  "  jure  divino,"  maintained  in  tbat 
pretension  by  that  absolute  power  and  force  they  hare 
contributed  so  much  to  put  into  his  hands  ;  and  that 
priest  and  prince  may,  like  Castor  and  Pollux,  be 
worshipped  together  as  divine,  in  the  same  temple,  by 
us  poor  lay-subjects ;  and  that  sense  and  reason,  lav, 
properties,  rights,  and  liberties,  shall  be  understood,  as 
the  oracles  of  those  deities  shall  interpret,  or  give  Boni- 
fication to  them ;  and  never  be  made  use  of  in  the  worid 
to  oppose  the  absolute  and  free  will  of  either  of  them. 
Sir,  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  beg  your  pardon  kf 
this  tedious  trouble,  and  that  you  wUl  be  very  careful 
to  whom  you  communicate  any  of  this. 

his  son  (Gen.  xxii.)  Not  for  the  avoiding  of  scandal,  not  at  the 
instance  of  any  friend,  or  command  of  any  power  upon  earth,  nor 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  lives  or  liberties  either  of  ourselTesor 
others ;  nor  for  the  defence  of  religion ;  nor  for  the  presenratioo 
of  a  chureli  or  state ;  no,  nor  vet,  if  that  could  be  imagined  ]M»- 
siblc,  for  the  salvation  of  a  soul,  no,  not  for  the  redemption  of  the 
whole  world.  Sermon  XII.  ad  Aulam,  preached  at  HamptoB* 
Court,  July  26,  1640,  on  i  Cor.  x.  23.  But  all  things  are  not 
expedient ....  But  all  things  edify  not."  See  XXXKV  Sennooii 
&c.  by  Robert  SanderBon,  &c.  page  522,  of  the  8tfa  edit,  London, 
1686,  in  fol. 
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MR.  NORRIS'S  BOOKS, 

Wherein  he  asserts  P.  Malebranche*s  Opinion  of  our  * 

all  Things  in  God. 


There  are  some,  who  think  they  have  give 
account  of  the  nature  of  ideas,  by  telling  us, 
see  them  in  God"  (1),  as  if  we  understood,  what 
in  the  understanding  of  God  are,  better  than  when 
are  in  our  own  understandings  ;  or  their  nature 
better  known,  when  it  is  said,  that  "  the  imme 
object  of  our  understandings  are  the  divine  ideas 
omniform  essence  of  God,  partially  representei 
exhibited''   (2).      So  that  this  now  has  made 
matter  clear,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  left,  whe 
are  told  that  our  ideas  are  the  divine  ideas ;  anc 
•*  divine  ideas  the  omniform  essence  of  God." 
what  the  divine  ideas  are,  we  know  as  plainly,  a 
know  what  1,  2,  and  3,  is ;  and  it  is  a  satisfactor 
plication  of  what  our  ideas  are  to  tell  us,  they  ai 
other  than  the  divine  ideas ;  and  the  divine  essen 
more  familiar,  and  level  to  our  knowledge,  than 
thing  we  think  of.     Besides,  there  can  be  no  diffi( 

(1)  See  Cursory  Reflections  upon  a  book  called,  An  ] 
cxincerning  Human  Understanding,  written  by  John  N 
M.  A.  rector  of  Newton  St.  Loe,  in  Somersetshire,  and  late  f 
of  All-Souls'  college,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend ;  printed  at  th< 
of  his  Christian  Blessedness,  or  Discourses  upon  the  Beatii 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  page  30.  Lond.  16i 
Sro.  (2)  Ibid,  page  31. 
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in  understanding  how  the  '^  divine  ideas  are  God'i 


essence.** 


2.  I  am  complained  of  for  not  having  **  given  n 
account  of,  or  defined  the  nature  of  our  ideas'*  (S). 
By  ^'  giving  an  account  of  the  nature  of  ideas,''  is  not 
meant,  that  I  should  make  known  to  men  their  idetf ; 
for  I  think  nobody  can  imagine  that  any  articolite 
sounds  of  mine,  or  any  body  else,  can  make  known  to 
another  what  his  ideas,  that  is,  what  his  perceptioni 
are,  better  than  what  he  himself  knows  and  perceim 
them  to  be ;  which  is  enough  for  affirmations,  or  negiF 
tions,  about  them.     By  the  "  nature  of  ideas,"  ther^ 
fore,  is  meant  here  their  causes  and  manner  of  produe- 
tion  in  the  mind,  i.  e.  in  what  alteration  of  the  mind 
this  perception  consists ;  and  as  to  that,  I  answer,  no 
man  can  tell ;  for  which  I  not  only  appeal  to  experienee^ 
which  were  enough,  but  shall  add  this  reason,  viz.  be- 
cause no  man  can  give  any  account  of  any  alteration 
made  in  any  simple  substance  whatsoever  ;  all  the  al- 
teration we  can  conceive,  being  only  of  the  alteration 
of  compounded  substances  ;  and  that  only  by  a  trans- 
position of  parts.     Our  ideas,  say  these  men,  are  the 
"  divine  ideas,  or  the  omniform  essence  of  God," 
which  the  mind  sometimes  sees,  and  sometimes  not 
Now  I  ask  these  men,  what  alteration  is  made  in  the 
mind  upon  seeing  ?  for  there  lies  the  difficulty,  whidi 
occasions  the  inquiry. 

For  what  di£Perence  a  man  finds  in  himself,  when  he 
sees  a  marygold,  mid  sees  not  a  marygold,  has  no  diffi« 
culty,  and  needs  not  be  inquired  after :  he  has  the  idea 
now,  which  he  had  not  before.  The  difficulty  is,  what 
alteration  is  made  in  his  mind ;  what  changes  that  has 
in  itself,  when  it  sees  what  it  did  not  see  before,  either 
the  divine  idea  in  the  understanding  of  God,  or,  as  the 
ignorant  think,  the  marygold  in  the  garden.  Either 
supposition,  as  to  this  matter,  is  all  one ;  for  they  are 
botn  things  extrinsical  to  the  mind,  till  it  has  that  De- 
ception ;  and  when  it  has  it,  I  desire  them  to  explain 
to  me,  what  the  alteration  in  the  mind  is,  besides  saying 

(3)  Cursory  Reflections,  &c.  page  3. 
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as  we  vulgar  do^  it  is  having  a  perception,  which  it  had 
not  the  moment  before ;  which  is  only  the  difference 
between  perceiving  and  not  perceiving ;  a  di£Perence 
in  matter  of  fact  agreed  on  all  hands ;  which,  wherein 
it  consists,  is,  for  aught  I  see,  unknown  to  one  side  as 
well  as  the  other ;  only  the  one  have  the  ingenuity  to 
confess  their  ignorance ;  and  the  other  pretend  to  be 
knowing. 

3.  P.  Malebranche  says,  "  God  does  all  things  by 
the  simplest  and  shortest  ways,"  r.  e.  as  it  is  inter- 
preted in  Mr,  Norris's  Reason  and  Religion,  "  God 
never  does  any  thing  in  vain"  (4).  This  will  easily 
be  granted  them ;  but  how  will  they  reconcile  to  this 

Erinciple  of  theii*s,  on  which  their  whole  system  is 
uilt,  the  curious  structure  of  the  eye  and  ear ;  not  to 
mention  the  other  parts  of  the  body  ?  For  if  the  per- 
ception of  colours  and  sounds  depended  on  nothing 
but  the  presence  of  the  object  affording  an  occasional 
cause  to  God  Almighty  to  exhibit  to  the  mind  the  idea 
of  figures,  colours,  and  sounds ;  all  that  nice  and  curious 
structure  of  those  organs  is  wholly  in  vain :  since  the  sun 
by  day,  and  the  stars  by  night,  and  the  visible  objects 
that  surround  us,  and  the  beating  of  a  drum,  the  talk  of 
people,  and  the  change  made  in  the  air  by  thunder ;  are 
as  much  present  to  a  blind  and  deaf  man,  as  to  those  who 
have  their  eyes  and  ears  in  the  greatest  perfection.  He 
that  understands  optics  ever  so  little,  must  needs  admire 
the  wonderful  make  of  the  eye,  not  only  for  the  variety 
and  neatness  of  the  parts ;  but  as  suited  to  the  nature  of 
refraction,  so  as  to  paint  the  image  of  the  object  in  the 
retina ;  which  these  men  must  confess  to  be  all  lost 
labour,  if  it  contributes  nothing  at  all,  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  causes  and  effects,  to  the  producing  that  idea  in 
the  mind.  But  that  only  the  presence  of  the  object 
gave  occasion  to  God  to  show  to  the  mind  that  idea  in 

(4)  Reason  and  Religion ;  or,  the  Grounds  and  Measures  of 
Devotion,  considered  from  the  Nature  of  God,  and  the  Nature  of 
Mao.  In  several  Contemplations.  With  Exercises  of  Devotion 
ftpplied  to  every  Contemplation.  By  John  Norris,  M.  A.  and 
reilofv  of  All'Souls'  College  in  Oxford,  Part  II.  Contemplation  II. 
i  17.  p.  195.     Lond.  1689,  in  8vo. 
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himself,  which  certainly  is  as  present  to  one  that  hast 
gutta  Serena,  as  to  the  quicksightedest  man  living.  But 
we  do  not  know  how,  by  any  natural  operationy  thii 
can  produce  an  idea  in  the  mind ;  and  therefore  (a  good 
*  conclusion !)  God,  the  author  of  nature,  cannot  thii 
way  produce  it.  As  if  it  were  impossible  for  the  Al- 
mighty to  produce  any  thing,  but  by  ways  we  mut 
conceive,  and  are  able  to  comprehend ;  when  he  tint 
is  best  satisfied  of  his  omniscient  understanding,  and 
knows  so  well  how  God  perceives,  and  man  tninbv 
cannot  explain  the  cohesion  of  parts  in  the  lowest  d^ 
gree  of  created  beings,  unorganised  bodies. 

4.  The  perception  of  universals  also  proves  that  all 
beings  are  present  to  our  minds ;  and  that  can  only  be 
by  the  presence  of  God,  because  all  *^  created  things  are 
individuals"  (5).  Are  not  all  things  that  exist  indi- 
viduals ?  If  so,  then  say  not,  all  created,  but  all  exist- 
ing things  arc  individuals ;  and  if  so,  then  the  havmg 
any  general  idea  proves  not  that  we  have  all  objects 
present  to  our  minus.  But  this  is  for  want  of  consider- 
ing wherein  universality  consists ;  which  is  only  in  re- 
presentation, abstracting  from  pailiculars.  An  idea  of 
a  circle,  of  an  inch  diameter,  will  represent,  where,  or 
whensoever  existing,  all  the  circles  of  an  inch  diameter; 
and  that  by  abstracting  from  time  and  place.  And  it 
will  also  represent  all  circles  of  any  bigness,  by  abstract^ 
ing  also  from  that  particular  bigness,  and  by  retaining 
only  the  relation  of  equidistance  of  the  circumference 
from  the  ^jentre,  in  all  the  parts  of  it. 

5.  We  have  a  "  distinct  idea  of  God"  (6),  whereby 
we  clearly  enough  distinguish  him  from  the  creatures; 
but  I  fear  it  would  be  presumption  for  us  to  say,  we 
have  a  clear  idea  of  him,  as  he  is  in  himself. 

6.  The  argument,  that  "  we  have  the  idea  of  infinite, 
before  the  idea  of  finite,  because  we  conceive  infinite 
being,  barely  by  conceiving  bein^f,  without  consider- 
ing, whether  it  be  finite  or  inhnitc"  (7) ;   I  shall 


(5)  Reason  and  Religion,  &c.  Part  II.  Contemp.II.§  19- p.  197. 
((3)  Ibid.  §  20.  p.  19S.  (7)  Ibid.  §  21.  p.  198. 
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leave  to  be  considered,  whether  it  is  not  a  mistake,  of 
priority  of  nature,  for  priority  of  conception. 

7,  "  God  made  all  things  for  himself"  (8)  ;  there- 
fore we  "  see  all  things  in  him/*  This  is  called 
demonstration.  As  if  all  things  were  as  well  made  for' 
God,  and  mankind  had  not  as  much  reason  to  magnify 
him,  if  their  perception  of  things  were  any  other  way 
than  such  an  one  of  seeing  them  in  him ;  as  shows  not 
God  more  than  the  other,  and  wherein  not  one  of  a 
million  takes  more  notice  of  him,  than  those  who  think 
they  perceive  things,  where  they  are,  by  their  senses. 

8.  If  God  should  create  a  mind,  and  give  it  the  sun, 
suppose,  for  its  idea,  "  or  immediate  object  of  know- 
leoge,  God  would  then  make  that  mind  for  the  sun, 
and  not  for  himself*  (9).     This  supposes,  that  those 
that  see  things  in  God,  see  at  the  same  time  God  also, 
and  thereby  show  that  their  minds  are  made  for  God, 
having  him  for  the  "  immediate  object  of  their  know- 
ledge."    But  for  this  I  must  appeal  to  common  ex- 
perience, whether  every  one,  as  often  as  he  sees  any 
thing  else,  sees  and  perceives  God  in  the  case ;  or 
whether  it  be  not  true  of  men,  who  see  other  things 
every  moment,  that  God  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts  ? 
Yet,  says  he,  "  when  the  mind  sees  his  works,  it  sees 
him  in  some  manner**  (10).    This  some  manner,  is  no 
manner  at  all  to  the  purpose  of  being  made  only  for 
God,  for  his  idea,  or  for  his  immediate  object  of  know- 
ledge.    A  man  bred  up  in  the  obscurity  of  a  dungeon, 
where,  by  a  dim  and  almost  no  light,  he  perceives  the 
objects  about  him ;  it  is  true,  he  owes  this  idea  to  the 
light  of  the  sun  ;  but  having  never  heard,  nor  thought 
of  the  sun,  can  one  say  that  the  idea  of  the  sun  is 
"  his  immediate  object  of  knowledge,"  or  that  there- 
fore "  his  mind  was  made  for  the  sun  ?"    lliis  is  the 
case  of  a  great  part  of  mankind  ;  and  how  many  can 
we  imagine  of  those,  who  have  got  some  notion  of 
God,  either  from  tradition  or  reason  ;  have  an  idea  of 
him  present  in  their  minds  as  often  as  they  think 
of  any  thing  else  ? 

(8)  Reason  and  Religion,  Part  II.  Contemp.  II.  §22,  p.  199. 
(9)  Ibid.  §22,  p.  199.  (10)  Ibid.  ^^,v -^"^^^ 
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9.  But  if  our  beii^  made  for  God  necessarflj  de- 
monstrates that  we  should  *'  see  all  things  in  hnn  ;** 
this,  at  last,  will  demonstrate,  that  we  are  not  half 
made  for  him,  since  it  is  confessed  by  our  author,  that 
we  see  no  other  ideas  in  God,  but  those  of  number, 
extension,  and  essences ;  which  are  not  half  the  idev 
that  take  up  men's  minds. 

10.  "  The  simple  essences  of  things  are  nothing 
else  but  the  divine  essence  itself  considered  with  his 
connotation,  as  variously  representative,  or  exhibitive 
of  things,  and  as  variously  imitable  or  participable  by 
them''  (11)  ;  and  this  he  tells  us  are  ideas  (12).  The 
meaning,  I  take  it,  of  all  this,  put  into  plain  intelli- 
gible words,  is  this ;  God  has  always  a  power  to  pro- 
duce any  thing  that  involves  not  a  contradiction.  He 
also  knows  what  we  can  do.  But  what  is  all  this  to 
ideas  in  him,  as  i*eal  beings  visible  by  us  ?  God  knewi 
from  eternity,  he  could  produce  a  pebble,  a  mushroom, 
and  a  man.  Were  these,  which  are  distinct  ideas, 
part  of  his  simple  essence  ?  It  seems  then  we  know 
very  well  the  essence  of  God,  and  use  the  word  simple^ 
which  comprehends  all  sorts  of  variety,  in  a  very 
proper  way.  But  God  knew  he  could  produce  suca 
creatures ;  therefore,  where  shall  we  place  those  ideas 
he  saw  of  them,  but  in  his  ovnn  essence  ?  There  these 
ideas  existed  '*  eminenter ;"  and  so  they  are  the 
essence  of  God.  There  are  things  themselves  existed 
too  ^^  eminenter,"  and  therefore  all  the  creatures,  as 
they  really  exist,  are  the  essence  of  God.  For  if 
finite  real  beings  of  one  kind,  as  ideas  are  said  to  be^ 
are  the  essence  of  the  infinite  God;  other  finite 
beings,  as  the  creatures,  thay  be  also  the  essence  of 
God.  But  after  this  rate  we  must  talk,  when  we  will 
allow  ourselves  to  be  ignorant  of  nothing;  but  wiO 
know  even  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  way  of  his 
understanding ! 

11.  The  **  essences  of  things,  or  ideas  existing  in 
God"  (IS).  There  are  many  of  them  that  exist  in 
God ;  and  so  the  simple  essence  of  God  has  actually 

(11)  Reason  and  Religion,  Part  I.  Contempl.  V.  §  19,  p.  82. 
(12)  Ibid,  k  20.  (13)  Ibid.  §  21,  p.  BS. 
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existing  in  it  as  great  a  variety  of  ideas  as  there  are  of 
creatures ;  all  of  them  real  beings,  and  distinct  one 
from  another.  If  it  be  said,  this  means,  God  can,  and 
knows  he  can  produce  them ;  what  doth  this  say  more 
than  every  one  says  ?  If  it  doth  say  more,  and  shows 
us  not  this  infinite  number  of  real  distinct  beings  in 
God,  so  as  to  be  his  very  essence ;  what  is  this  better 
than  what  those  say,  who  make  God  to  be  nothing 
but  the  universe ;  though  it  be  covered  under  unin- 
telligible expressions  of  simplicity  and  variety,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  essence  of  God  ?  But  tnose  who 
would  not  be  thought  ignorant  of  any  thing  to  attain 
it,  make  God  like  themselves ;  or  else  they  could  not 
talk  as  they  do,  of  "  the  mind  of  God,  and  the  ideas 
in  the  mind  of  God,  exhibitive  of  all  the  whole  possi- 
bility of  being"  (14). 

12.  It  is  "  in  the  divine  nature  that  these  universal 
natures,  which  are  the  proper  object  of  science,  are  to 
be  found.  And  consequently  it  is  in  God  that  we 
know  all  the  truth  which  we  know**  (15).  Doth  any 
universal  nature  therefore  exist  ?  Or  can  any  thing  that 
exists  any  where  or  anyhow,  be  any  other  than  singular? 
I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  God,  having  a  power 
to  produce  ideas  in  us,  can  give  that  power  to  another ; 
or,  to  express  it  otherwise,  make  any  idea  the  effect  of 
any  operation  on  our  bodies.  This  has  no  contradic- 
tion in  it,  and  therefore  is  possible.  But  you  will  say, 
you  conceive  not  the  way  how  this  is  done.  If  you 
stand  to  that  rule,  that  it  cannot  be  done,  because  you 
conceive  not  the  manner  how  it  is  brought  to  pass ; 
you  must  deny  that  God  can  do  this,  because  you  can- 
not conceive  the  manner  how  he  produces  any  idea  in 
us.  If  visible  objects  are  seen  only  by  God's  exhibit- 
ing their  ideas  to  our  minds,  on  occasion  of  the  pre- 
sence of  these  objects,  what  hinders  the  Almighty  from 
exhibiting  their  ideas  to  a  blind  man,  to  whom,  being 
set  before  his  face,  and  as  ijear  his  eyes,  and  in  as  good 
a  light  as  to  one  not  blind,  they  are,  according  to  this 


(14)  Reason  and  Religion,  Part  I.  Contcmpl.  V.  §  30,  p.  92, 93. 

(15)  Ibid.  Part  II.  Contcmpl.  II.  §  30,  p.  206. 
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supposition,  as  much  the  occasional  cause  to  one  as  the 
other  ?  But  yet  under  this  equality  of  occasional  causesi 
one  has  the  idea,  and  the  other  not ;  and  this  constantly; 
which  would  give  one  reason  to  suspect  something  more 
than  a  presential  occasional  cause  m  the  object. 

13.  Farther,  if  light  striking  upon  the  eyes  be  but 
the  occasional  cause  of  seeing;  God,  in  making  the  eyes 
of  so  curious  a  structure,  oi)erates  not  by  the  simplest 
ways;  for  God  could  have  produced  visible  ideas  upon 
the  occasion  of  light  upon  the  eye-lids  or  forehead. 

14.  Outward  objects  are  not,  when  present,  always 
occasional  causes.  He  that  has  long  continued  in  a 
room  perfumed  with  sweet  odours,  ceases  to  smell, 
though  the  room  be  filled  with  those  flowers ;  though, 
as  often  as  after  a  little  absence  he  returns  again,  he 
smells  them  afresh.  He  that  comes  out  of  bright  sun- 
shine into  a  room  where  the  curtains  are  drawn,  at  first 
sees  nothing  in  the  room  ;  though  those  who  have  been 
there  some  time,  see  him  and  every  thing  plainly.  It 
is  hard  to  account  for  either  of  these  phenomena,  by 
God's  producing  these  ideas  upon  the  accoimt  of  occa- 
sional causes.  But  by  the  production  of  ideas  in  the 
mind,  by  the  operation  of  the  object  on  the  organs  of 
sense,  this  difference  is  easy  to  be  explained. 

15.  Whether  the  ideas  of  light  and  colours  come  in 
by  the  eyes,  or  no  ;  it  is  all  one  as  if  they  did  ;  for  those 
who  have  no  eyes  never  have  them.  And  whether  or 
no,  God  has  appointed  that  a  certain  modified  motion 
of  the  fibres,  or  spirits  in  the  optic  ner\'e,  should  ex- 
cite, or  produce,  or  cause  them  in  us  ;  call  it  what  you 
please  :  it  is  all  one  as  if  it  did ;  since  where  there  is 
no  such  motion,  there  is  no  such  perception  or  idea. 
For  I  hope  they  will  not  deny  God  the  privilege  to  ^ve 
such  a  power  to  motion,  if  he  pleases.  Yes,  say  they, 
they  be  the  occasional,  but  not  the  efficient  cause ;  for 
that  they  cannot  be,  because  tliat  is  in  effect  to  say,  he 
has  given  this  motion  in  the  optic  nene  a  power  to  ope- 
rate on  himself,  but  cannot  give  it  a  power  to  operate 
on  the  mind  of  man  ;  it  may  by  this  ap])ointment 
operate  on  himself,  the  impassible  infinite  spirit,  and 
put  him  in  mind  when  he  is  to  oi)cratc  on  the  mind 
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[>f  man,  and  exhibit  to  it  thie  idea  which  is  in  himself  of 
my  colour.  The  infinite  eternal  God  is  certainly  the 
:;ause  of  all  things,  the  fountain  of  all  being  and  power. 
But,  because  all  being  was  from  him,  can  there  be 
nothing  but  God  himself?  or,  because  all  power  was 
originally  in  him,  can  there  be  nothing  of  it  commu- 
nicated to  his  creatures  ?  This  is  to  set  very  narrow 
tx>unds  to  the  power  of  God,  and,  by  pretending  to 
extend  it,  takes  it  away.  For  which  (I  beseech  you,  as 
we  can  comprehend)  is  the  perfectest  power ;  to  make 
%  machine,  a  watch,  for  example,  that  when  the  watch- 
maker has  withdrawn  his  hands,  shall  go  and  strike  by 
the  fit  contrivance  of  the  parts ;  or  else  requires  that 
whenever  the  hand,  by  pointing  to  the  hours,  minds 
him  of  it,  he  should  strike  twelve  upon  the  bell  ?  No 
machine  of  God's  making  can  go  of  itself.  Why  ?  be- 
cause the  creatures  have  no  power  ;  can  neither  move 
themselves,  nor  any  thing  else.  How  then  comes  about 
all  that  we  see  ?  Do  they  do  nothing  ?  Yes,  they  are 
the  occasional  causes  to  God,  why  he  should  produce 
certain  thoughts  and  motions  in  them.  The  creatures 
cannot  produce  any  idea,  any  thought  in  man.  How 
then  comes  he  to  perceive  or  think  ?  God  upon  the 
occasion  of  some  motion  in  the  optic  nerve,  exhibits 
the  colour  of  a  niarygold  or  a  rose  to  his  mind.  How 
came  that  motion  in  his  optic  nerve  ?  On  occasion  of 
the  motion  of  some  particles  of  light  striking  on  the 
retina,  God  producing  it,  and  so  on.  And  so  what- 
ever a  man  thinks,  God  produces  the  thought ;  let  it 
be  infidelity,  murmuring,  or  bhisphemy.  The  mind 
doth  nothing;  his  mind  is  only  the  mirror  that 
receives  the  ideas  that  God  exhibits  to  it,  and  just  as 
God  exhibits  them ;  the  man  is  altogether  passive  in 
the  whole  business  of  thinking. 

16.  A  man  cannot  move  his  arm  or  his  tongue ;  he 
has  no  power ;  only  upon  occasion,  the  man  willing  it, 
God  moves  it.  The  man  wills,  he  doth  something ;  or 
else  God,  upon  the  occasion  of  something,  which  he 
himself  did  before,  produced  this  will,  and  this  action 
in  him.  This  is  the  hypothesis  that  clears  doubts,  and 
brings  us  at  last  to  the  religion  of  Hobbes  and  Spinosa, 
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by  resolving  all*  even  the  thoughts  and  will  of  imb, 
into  an  irresistible  fatal  necessity.  For,  whether  Ae 
original  of  it  be  from  the  continued  motion  of  etcml 
alMoing  matter,  or  from  an  omnipotent  inuDatanl 
being,  which,  having  begun  matter  and  motion*  eoo- 
tinues  it  by  the  direction  of  occasions  which  he  himKlf 
has  also  made ;  as  to  religion  and  morality,  it  ia  jot 
the  same  thing.  But  we  must  know  how  every  dung 
is  brought  to  pass,  and  thus  we  have  it  resolved,  wkk- 
out  leaving  any  difficulty  to  perplex  us.  But  perlup 
it  would  better  become  us  to  acknowledge  our  ^do- 
ranee,  than  to  talk  such  things  boldly  of  the  Holy  Oat 
of  Israel,  and  condemn  others  for  not  daring  to  be  m 
unmannerly  as  ourselves. 

17*  Ideas  may  be  real  beings,  though  not  substances; 
as  motion  is  a  real  being,  though  not  a  substance ;  wA 
it  seems  probable  that,  in  us,  ideas  depend  on,  and  are 
some  way  or  other  the  effect  of  motion ;  since  they  are 
80  fleeting ;  it  being,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed^  lo 
hard,  and  almost  impossible,  to  keep  in  our  minds  the 
same  unvaried  idea,  long  together,  unless  when  Ae 
object  that  produces  it  is  present  to  the  senses ;  firni 
which  the  same  motion  that  first  produced  it  being 
continued,  the  idea  itself  may  continue. 

18.  This  therefore  may  be  a  sufficient  excuse  of  tbe 
ignorance  I  have  o^vned  of  what  our  ideas  are,  any 
farther  than  as  they  are  perceptions  we  experiment  in 
ourselves;  and  the  dull  unphilosophical  way  I  have 
taken  of  examining  their  production,  only  so  far  » 
experience  and  observation  lead  me ;  wherein  my  din 
sight  went  not  beyond  sensation  and  reflection. 

19.  Truth  (16)  lies  only  in  propositions.  The  finm- 
dation  of  this  truth  is  the  relation  that  is  between 
our  ideas.  The  knowledge  of  truth  is  that  perception 
of  the  relation  between  our  ideas  to  be  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed. 

20.  The  immutability  of  essences  lies  in  the  same 
sounds,  supposed  to  stand  for  the  same  ideas.     These 

(16)  See  Reason  and  Religion,  &c.  Part  II.  Contempl.lTiflL 
p.  204. 
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things  considered,  would  have  saved  this  learned  dis- 
course. 

21.  Whatever  exists,  whether  in  God,  or  out  of  God, 
18  singular  (I?)* 

22.  If  no  proposition  should  be  made,.there  would 
be  no  truth  nor  falsehood ;  though  the  same  relations 
still  subsisting  between  the  same  ideas,  is  a  foundation 
of  the  immutability  of  truth  (18)  in  the  same  propo- 
sitions, whenever  made. 

23.  What  wonder  is  it  that  the  same  idea  (19)  should 
always  be  the-  same  idea  ?  For  if  the  \vord  triangle  be 
supposed  to  have  the  same  signification  always,  that  is 
all  this  amounts  to. 

24.  "  I  desire  to  know  (20)  what  things  they  are 
that  God  has  prepared  for  them  that  love  him/'  There- 
fore I  have  some  knowledge  of  them  already,  though 
they  be  such  as  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
nor  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive." 

25.  If  I  "  have  all  things  actually  present  to  my 
mind  ;'*  why  do  I  not  know  all  things  distinctly  ? 

26.  He  that  considers  (21)  the  force  of  such  ways 
of  speaking  as  these,  "  I  desire  it,  pray  give  it  me,  she 
was  afraid  of  the  snake,  and  ran  away  trembling ;" 
will  easily  conceive  how  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"  desire**  and  "  fear,"  and  so  all  those  which  stand 
for  intellectual  notions,  may  be  taught  by  words  of 
sensible  significations. 

27.  This,  however  otherwise  in  experience,  should 
be  so  on  this  hypothesis ;  v.  g.  the  uniformity  of  the 
ideas,  that  different  men  have  when  they  use  such 
words  as  these,  "  glory,  worship,  religion,"  are  clear 
proofs  that  "  God  exhibited  to  their  minds  that  pait 
of  the  ideal  world,  as  is  signified  by  that  sign." 

28.  Strange!  that  truth  being,  in  any  question, 
but  one ;  the  more  we  discover  of  it,  the  more  uniform 
our  judgments  should  be  about  it  (22). 

(17)  See  Reason  and  Religion,  Part  II.  Contempl.  II.  §  30. 
p.  206. 

(18)  Ibid.  §  32.  p.  207.  (19)  Ibid.  §  33.  p.  208,  209. 
(20)  Ibid.  §34.  p.210.            (21)  Ibid.  §  35.  p. 211,212, 213. 
(22)  Ibid.  §36.  p.  214. 
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9Q.  This  ai^es  that  the  ground  of  it  is  the  almp 
immutable  relations  of  the  same  ideas.  Several  idai 
that  we  have  once  got  acquaiDted  with,  we  can  renve; 
and  so  they  are  present  to  us  when  we  please.  Bol 
the  knowledge  of  their  relations,  so  as  to  know  wbt 
we  may  affirm  or  deny  of  them,  is  not  always  picscBt 
to  our  minds;  but  we  often  miss  truth,  even  after 
study.  But  in  many,  and  possibly  not  the  fewest,  we 
have  neither  the  ideas,  nor  the  truth,  constantly,  or  so 
much  as  at  all,  present  to  our  minds. 

And  I  think  I  may,  without  any  disparagement  to 
the  author,  doubt  whether  he  ever  had,  or,  with  dU 
his  application,  ever  would  have,  the  ideas  of  tiuA 

{>resent  to  the  mind,  that  Mr.  Newton  had  in  writing 
lis  book. 

SO.  This  section  (23)  supposes  we  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  God's  understanding  than  our  own.  But 
this  pretty  argument  would  perhaps  look  as  smilii^f 
thus :  We  arc  like  God  in  our  understandings ;  he  sees 
what  he  sees,  by  ideas  in  his  own  mind  ;  therefore  we 
see  what  we  see,  by  ideas  that  are  in  our  own  mind^ 

31.  These  texts  Qi\f)  do  not  prove  that  we  dull 
"  liereafter  see  all  things  in  God."  There  will  be 
objects  in  a  future  state,  and  we  shall  have  bodies  and 
senses. 

32.  Is  he,  whilst  we  see  through  the  veil  of  our  mor- 
tal flesh  here,  intimately  present  to  our  minds  ? 

33.  To  think  of  any  thing  (25)  is  to  contemplate 
that  precise  idea.  The  idea  of  Being,  in  general,  is 
the  idea  of  Being  abstracted  from  whatever  may  limit 
or  determine  it  to  any  inferior  species  ;  so  that  he  tliit 
thinks  always  of  being  in  general,  thiidi^s  never  of  any 
paitieular  species  of  being ;  unless  he  can  think  of  it 
with  and  without  precision,  at  the  same  time.  Bat  if 
he  means,  that  he  thinks  of  being  in  general,  whenerer 
he  thinks  of  this  or  that  particular  being,  or  sort  of 
being ;  then  it  is  certain  he  may  always  think  of  being 

(23)  See  Reason  and  Religion,  Part  II.  Contempl.  IL  i37< 
p.  215. 

(24)  Ibid.  §  38.  p.  216,  217,        (25)  Ibid.  §  39.  p.  217. 21S. 
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in  general,  till  he  can  find  out  a  way  of  thinking  on 
nouiing. 

34.  Being  in  general,  is  being  (26)  abstracted  from 
wisdom,  goodness,  power,  and  any  particular  sort  of 
duration ;  and  I  have  as  true  an  idea  of  being,  when 
these  are  excluded  out  of  it,  as  when  extension,  place, 
solidity,  and  mobility,  are  excluded  out  of  my  idea. 
And  therefore,  if  being  in  general,  and  God,  be  the 
same,  I  have  a  true  idea  of  God,  when  I  exclude  out 
of  it,  power,  goodness,  wisdom,  and  eternity. 

35.  M  if  there  was  no  difference  (2?)  between 
<<  man's  being  his  own  light,"  and  ^^  not  seeing  things 
in  God/'  Man  may  be  enlightened  by  God,  though 
it  be  not  ^*  by  seeing  all  things  in  God/' 

The  finishing  of  these  hasty  thoughts  must  be  de- 
ferred to  another  season. 

Oatess  1693.  Joh^  Locke. 

(36)  Reason  and  Rdigion,  Fwrt  II.  Ccmtempl.  II.  §  40.  p.  219. 
.    (27)  ll>id.  «  43.  p.  223. 
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SEVERAL   LETTERS 


TO 


ANTHONY    COLLINS,    ESQ. 


AXD 


OTHER    PERSONS. 


A  Letter  ^om  Mr.  Locke  to  Mr.  Oldenburg^  con^ 
ceming  apoisonotcs  Fish  about  the  Bahama  Islands. 

Sir, 

I  HEREWITH  send  you  an  account  I  lately  received 
from  New  Providence,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 
concerning  a  fish  there ;  which  is  as  foUoweth  : 

"  I  have  not  met  with  any  rarities  here,  worth  your 
acceptance,  though  I  have  been  diligent  in  inquiring 
after  them.  Of  those  which  I  have  heard  of,  this 
seems  most  remarkable  to  me.  The  fish  which  are 
here,  are  many  of  them  poisonous,  bringing  a  grert 
pain  on  their  joints  who  eat  them,  and  continue  for 
some  short  time ;  and  at  last,  with  two  or  three  daji 
itching,  the  pain  is  rubbed  off.  Those  of  the  same 
species,  size,  shape,  colour,  taste,  are  one  of  them 
poison,  the  other  not  in  the  least  hurtful :  and  those 
that  are,  only  to  some  of  the  company.  The  distemper 
to  men  never  proves  mortal.  Dogs  and  cats  some- 
times eat  their  last.     Men  who  have  once  had  that 
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disease,  upon  the  eating  of  fish,  though  it  be  those 
which  are  wholesome,  the  poisonous  ferment  in  their 
body  is  revived  thereby,  and  their  pam  increased." 

Thus  far  the  ingenious  person,  from  whom  I  had 
this  relation,  who,  having  been  but  a  very  little  while 
upon  the  island  when  he  writ  this,  could  not  send  so 
perfect  an  account  of  this  odd  observation  as  one 
could  wish,  or  as  I  expect  to  receive  from  him,  in 
answer  to  some  queries  I  lately  sent  him  by  a  ship 
bound  thither.  When  his  answer  comes  to  my  hand, 
if  there  be  any  thing  in  it  which  may  gratiiy  your 
curiosity,  I  shall  be  glad  of  that  or  any  other  occasion 
to  assure  you  that  I  am. 

Sir,  Your  most  humble  servant, 

John  Locke. 


A  Letter  to  Anthony  Collins,  Esq. 

SiB,  Oates,  4  May,  1703. 

None  of  your  concerns  are  of  indi£Perence  to  me. 
Y^u  may  from  thence  conclude  I  take  part  in  your 
late  great  loss.  But  I  consider  you  as  a  philosopher, 
and  a  christian ;  and  so  spare  you  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing from  me,  what  your  own  thoughts  will  much  better 
surest  to  you. 

LOU  have  exceedingly  obliged  me,  in  the  books  of 
YQurs  that  you  have  sent  me,  and  those  of  mine  you 
have  been  at  so  much  trouble  about.  I  received  but 
iust  now  the  packet,  wherein  they  and  vour  obliging 
letter  were;  that  must  be  my  excuse  for  so  tardy  a 
jretum  of  my  thanks. 

.  I  am  overjoyed  with  an  intimation  I  have  received 
tisOf  that  gives  me  hopes  of  seeing  you  here  the  next 
week*  You  are  a  charitable  good  friend,  and  are 
resolved  to  make  the  decays  and  dregs  of  my  life  the 
pleasantest  part  of  it.  For  I  know  nothing  calls  me 
so  much  back  to  a  pleasant  sense  of  enjoyment,  and 
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makes  my  days  so  gay  and  lively,  as  yonr  good  oon- 
pany.  Come,  then,  and  multiply  happy  minotes  upas, 
and  rejoice  here  in  the  good  you  do  me*  Far  I  an, 
with  a  perfect  esteem  and  respect, 

Sir, 

Your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  serfant. 


John  Lockb. 


To  the  same. 


SiB»  Oatet«  S  June^  1703. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  heard  from  my  conim 
King  *  that  you  got  safe  to  town,  or  from  others  thit 
you  were  since  well  there.  I  am  too  much  concerned 
in  it,  not  to  inquire  of  yourself,  how  you  do.  Besides 
that  I  owe  you  my  thanks,  for  the  greatest  favour  I  cu 
receive,  the  confirmation  of  your  friendship,  by  the 
visit  •!  lately  received  from  you.  If  you  knew  what 
satisfaction  I  feel  spread  over  my  mind  by  it,  you  would 
take  this  acknowledgement  as  coming  from  samething 
beyond  civility ;  my  heart  goes  with  it,  and  that  yoa 
may  be  sure  of;  and  so  useless  a  thing  as  I  am  bue 
nothing  else  to  offer  you. 

As  a  mark  that  I  think  we  are  past  ceremony,  I  here 
send  you  a  new  bookf  in  quires,  with  a  desire  you  will 
get  it  bound  by  your  binder.  In  the  parts  of  good 
binding,  besides  folding,  beating,  and  sewing,  will  I 
count  strong  pasteboards,  and  as  lai^e  margins  as  the 
paper  will  possibly  afibrd ;  and,  for  lettering,  I  desire 
it  should  be  upon  the  same  leather  blacked,  and  barriy 
the  name  of  the  author,  as,  in  this  case,  Vossiu^ 

Pardon  this  liberty,  and  believe  me,  with  perfect 
sincerity  and  respect,  &c. 


♦  Sir  Peter  King. 

-t  "  G.  J.  Vossii  EtymoIogicUm  Linguae  Latidce,'*    Amstelo- 
dami  1095. 
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To  the  sa77i€. 

SiR>  Oates>  18  June^  1703. 

It  would  be  strange,  if  after  all  those  marks  of  friend- 
ship and  esteem  I  have  received  from  you,  in  the  little 
time  I  have  had  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance,  I 
should  quarrel  with  you ;  and  should  repay  the  conti- 
nuance of  your  good  offices,  employed  even  in  things 
beneath  you,  with  grumbling  at  you ;  and  yet  this  I 
can  hardly  forbear  to  do.     Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  take 
this  to  be  altogether  ill-nature,  but  a  due  estimate  of 
what  I  enjoy  in  you.     And,  since  upon  just  measures 
I  count  it  the  great  treasure  of  my  life,  I  cannot  with 
patience  hear  you  talk  of  condescension  in  me,  when  I 
stick  not  to  waste  your  time  in  looking  after  the  bind- 
ing of  my  books.     If  you  please,  let  us  live  upon  fairer 
terms ;  and  when  you  oblige  me,  give  me  leave  to  be 
sensible  of  it.     And  pray  remember,  that  there  is  one 
Mr.  Collins,  with  whom,  if  I  desire  to  live  upon  equal 
terms,  it  is  not  that  I  forget  how  much  he  is  superior 
to  me,  in  many  things  wherein  he  will  always  have  the 
precedency ;  but  I  assume  it  upon  the  account  of  that 
tnendship  that  is  between  us ;  friendship  levelling  all 
inequalities  between  those  whom  it  joins,  that  it  may 
leave  nothing  that  may  keep  them  at  a  distance,  and 
hinder  a  perfect  union  and  enjoyment. 

This  is  what  I  would  be  at  with  you ;  and  were  I  not 
in  earnest  in  it,  out  of  a  sincere  love  of  you,  I  would 
not  be  so  foolish  to  rob  myself  of  the  only  way  wherein 
I  might  pretend  to  enter  the  lists  with  you*  I  am  old 
and  useless,  and  out  of  the  way ;  all  the  real  services 
sre  then  like  to  be  on  your  side.  In  words,  expressions, 
and  acknowledgment,  there  might  have  been  perhaps 
some  room  to  have  made  some  offers  of  holding  up  to 
you.  But  I  desire  that  nothing  of  the  court-guise  may 
mix  in  our  conversation.  Put  not,  I  beseech  you,  any 
thing  into  your  letters  to  make  me  forget  how  much  I 
am  obliged  to  you  by  the  liberty  you  allow  me  to  tell 
you  that  I  am,  &c. 
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To  the  same. 

Sir,  Oatesy  24  June,  170S. 

Mr.  Bold  *,  who  leaves  us  to-day,  intends  to  see  you; 
and  I  cannot  forbear  going,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  make 
the  third  in  the  company.  Would  my  health  seeood 
my  desires,  not  only  my  name,  and  a  few  words  rf 
friendship,  should  go  with  him  to  you ;  but  I  myadf 
would  get  to  horse ;  and  had  I  nothing  else  to  do  in 
town,  I  should  think  it  worth  a  longer  journey  than  itii 
thither,  to  see  and  enjoy  you.  But  I  must  submit  to 
the  restraints  of  old  age,  and  expect  that  happiness 
from  your  charity. 

It  is  but  six  days  since,  that  I  writ  to  you ;  and  see 
here  another  letter.  You  are  like  to  be  troubled  witk 
me.  If  it  be  so,  why  do  you  make  yourself  beloved? 
Why  do  you  make  yourself  so  necessary  to  me?  I 
thought  myself  pretty  loose  from  the  world,  but  I  feel 
you  begin  to  fasten  me  to  it  again.  For  you  make  my 
life,  since  I  have  had  your  friendship,  much  more 
valuable  to  me  than  it  was  before. 

You  thanked  me  in  your  last,  for  the  employment  I 
gave  you ;  I  wish  I  do  not  make  you  repent  it ;  for  yoa 
are  likely  to  have  my  custom.  I  desire  you  would  do 
me  the  favour  to  get  me  Dr.  Barrow's  I^glish  worksi 
bound  as  Vossius's  Etymologicum  was.  I  am  in  no 
manner  of  haste  for  them,  and  therefore  you  may  get 
them  from  your  bookseller  in  quires,  when  you  go  to 
liis  shop  upon  any  other  occasion ;  and  put  them  to  your 
binder  at  leisure.    I  have  them  for  my  own  use  already; 

*  Mr.  Samuel  Bold  died  in  August  1737,  aged  88.  He  hid 
been  rector  of  Steeple,  in  Dorsetshire,  56  years.  He  was  author 
of  several  books ;  and,  among  others,  some  in  defence  of  Mr* 
Locke's  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  and  his  Reaaop- 
ableness  of  Christianity.  He  was  imprisoned  and  persecuted  in 
the  reign  of  James  II.  for  a  sermon  against  persecution,  and  fora 
pamphlet  intitled,  A  Plea  for  Moderation;  doctrines  which  neither 
the  court  nor  prelates  of  those  times  could  bear.  He  wasamaa 
of  true  learning  and  genuine  piety,  of  sound  doctrine  and  most 
exemplary  life ;  a  most  useful  man  in  his  station^  and  a  Bedoitt 
promoter  of  true  religion. 
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these  are  to  give  away  to  a  young  lady  here  in  the 
country.  When  they  are  bound,  I  desire  your  binder 
would  pack  them  up  carefully,  and  cover  them  with 
paper  enough  to  keep  their  comers  and  edges  from 
being  hurt  in  the  carriage.  For  carriers  are  a  sort  of 
brutes»  and  declared  enemies  to  books.    I  am,  &c. 


To  the  same. 


Sir,  Oates,  9  July,  1703. 

Yours,  of  the  30th  of  June,  I  received  just  now^ 
and  cannot  forbear  a  moment  to  tell  you,  that  if  there 
were  any  thing  in  my  last  letter,  that  gave  you  an  oc- 
casion, after  having  mentioned  disguise,  to  say,  you 
^^  have  made  use  of  no  way  to  show  your  esteem  of  me» 
but  still  your  heart  went  with  it,'*  I  am  very  sorry 
for  it*  For,  however,  I  might  think  the  expressions  in 
your  letter  above  what  I  could  deserve,  yet  my  blaming 
your  excess  of  civility  to  me  tended  not  to  any  doubt  of 
the  sincerity  of  your  aflPection.  Had  I  not  been  secure 
of  that,  I  could  not  have  talked  to  you  with  the  same 
freedom  I  did,  nor  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  you, 
that  you  were  lodged  so  near  my  heart  as  you  are. 
Though  my  friendship  be  of  very  little  value,  or  use ; 
yet  being  the  best  thing  I  have  to  give,  I  shall  not  for- 
wardly  bestow  it,  where  I  do  not  think  there  is  worth 
and  smcerity ;  and  therefore,  pray,  pardon  me  the  for- 
wardness  wherewith  I  throw  my  arms  about  your  neck ; 
and  holding  you  so,  tell  you,  you  must  not  hope,  by 
any  thing  that  looks  like  compliment,  to  keep  me  at  a 
civiler,  and  more  fashionable  distance. 

You  comply  with  me,  I  see,  by  the  rest  of  your  letter ; 
and  you  bear  with  my  treating  you  with  the  familiarity 
of  an  established  friendship.  You  pretend  you  have 
got  the  advantage  by  it.  I  wish  it  may  be  so ;  for  I 
should  be  very  glad  there  were  any  thmg,  wherein  I 
could  be  useful  to  you.  Find  it  out,  I  beseech  you ; 
and  tell  me  of  it,  with  as  little  ceremony  and  scruple, 
as  you  see  I  use  with  you. 
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The  New  Testament,  you  mention  *^,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see,  since  Mr.  Bold  has  told  you  how  desirous  I  wis 
to  see  it.  I  have  expected  one  of  them  from  Holland 
ever  since  they  have  been  out ;  and  so  I  hope  to  restore 
it  to  you  again  in  a  few  days. 

The  other  book,  you  mentioned  f,  I  have  seen;  and 
am  so  well  satisfied,  by  his  3th  section,  what  a  doughty 
'squire  he  is  like  to  prove  in  the  rest,  that  I  think  not 
to  trouble  myself  to  look  farther  into  him.  He  has 
there  argued  very  weakly  against  his  adversary,  but 
very  strongly  against  himself. 

fiut  this  will  be  better  entertainment  for  you  when 
we  meety  than  matter  for  a  letter,  wherein  I  make  it 
my  business  to  assure  you,  that  I  am,  &c. 


To  the  same. 


Sir,  Oates,  10  Septeniber,  1703. 

Yours  of  the  7th,  which  I  just  now  received,  is  the 
only  letter  I  have  a  long  time  wished  for,  and  the  wel- 
comest  that  could  come ;  for  I  longed  to  hear  that  yim 
were  well,  that  you  were  returned,  and  that  I  might 
have  the  opportunity  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  the 
books  you  seut  me,  which  came  safe ;  and  to  acknow- 
ledge my  great  obligations  to  you  for  one  of  the  most 
villanous  books,  that,  I  think,  ever  was  printed  t.  It 
is  a  present  that  I  highly  value.  I  had  heard  somethii^ 
of  it^  when  a  young  man  in  the  university ;  but  posably 

*  Mr.  Le  Clerc*8  French  Translation  of  the  Neir  Testament 
t  Ptychologia;  or,  an  Account  of  the  Nature  of  the  Ratiooai 
Soul,  &c.    By  John  Broughton,  M.  A.  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the 
duke  of  Marlborough.     Lond.  170S>  in  8vo. 

X  Chillingworthi  Novissima.  Or  the  Sickness,  Heresy>Death,aDd 
Burial  of  William  Chiilingworth,  (in  his  own  Flirase)  Clerk,  of  (h- 
ford,  and  in  the  Conceit  of  his  Fellow-soldiers,  the  Queen's  Arch- 
enKineer  and  Grand-intelligencer  ....  By  Francis  Cheynellflate 
Feuow  of  Merton  College.  Lond.  1 644,  u  4to.  See  the  article 
of  Mr.  Chillingworth,  in  my  Attempt  towards  an  historical  a&d 
critical  Englidn  Dictionary. 
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should  never  have  seen  this  quintessence  of  railing,  but 
for  your  kindness.  It  ought  to  be  kept  as  the  pattern 
and  standard  of  that  sort  of  vmting,  as  the  man  he 
spends  it  upon,  for  that  of  good  temper,  and  clear  and 
strong  arguing.     I  am,  &c. 


To  the  same. 


Sib,  Oates,  1  October,  1703. 

You  are  a  good  man,  and  one  may  depend  upon 
your  promise.  This  makes  me  pass  my  days  in  com- 
fortable hopes,  when  I  remember  you  are  not  far  off. 
I  have  your  word  for  it,  and  that  is  better  than  city 
security.  But  for  fear  villanous  business  should  im- 
pertinently step  in  again,  between  you  and  your  kind 
purposes  to  us  here ;  give  me  leave  to  beg  the  favour 
of  you,  that  if  you  write  again,  before  I  have  the  hap- 
piness to  see  you,  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  send  me 
a  note  of  what  you  have  laid  out  for  me,  that  I  may 
pay  you  that  part  of  the  debt  I  am  able,  oif  what  I  owe 
you,  and  may  not  have  so  much  to  interrupt  the  advaa^ 
tages  I  am  to  reap  from  your  conversation,  when  you 
honour  me  with  your  company,  as  an  ^K)logy  to  be 
made,  if  I  am  not  out  of  your  debt  before  we  meet. 

Doth  Mr.  Le  Clerc's  New  Testament  make  any  noise 
amongst  the  men  of  letters  or  divinity  in  your  town  ? 
The  divines  of  Brandenburg  or  Cleve  have  got  the  king 
of  Fhissia  to  prohibit  it  in  his  dominions;  and  the 
Walloon  divines  in  Holland  are  soliciting  the  same  at 
the  Ha^ue,  but  it  is  thought  will  not  prevail  *•  I  have 
not  yet  heard  what  are  the  exceptions  madein  particular, 
either  by  the  one,  or  the  other.  If  there  be  need  of 
authentic  interpreters  of  the  word  of  God,  what  is  the 
way  to  find  them  out  ?  That  is  worth  your  thinking  of, 
unless  you  would  have  every  one  interpret  for  himself; 

•  See  Mr.  Bayle's  Entretiensde  Maxima  etdeThemiste;  ou 
Response  a  ce  que  Mr.  Le  Clerc  a  ecrit  dans  son  X.  tome  de  la 
Bibliotheque  Choisie  contre  Mr.  Bayle,  k  Rotterdam^  1707>  in 
8vo.  page  70  ct  suiv. 
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and  what  work  would  that  make  ?  Betwixt  these  two^ 
find  something  if  you  can ;  for  the  world  is  in  want  oif 
peace,  which  is  much  better  than  everlasting  Kll- 
mgsgate. 

I  thought  not  to  have  troubled  you  with  hard  ques- 
tions, or  any  thing  that  should  have  required  a  serioos 
thought,  any  farther  than  what  day  you  should  pitch 
on  to  come  hither.  But  everlasting  wrangling,  and 
calling  of  names,  is  so  odious  a  thing,  that  you  wiD 
pardon  me,  if  it  puts  me  out  of  temper  a  little.  But  I 
think  of  you,  and  some  few  such  as  you  in  the  worid, 
and  that  reconciles  me  to  it ;  or  else  it  would  not  be 
worth  staying  in  an  hour.     I  am,  &c. 


A  Letter  to  the  Lady  Catverlty  in  Yorkshire. 

Madam, 

Whatever  reason  you  have  to  look  on  me,  as  one 
of  the  slow  men  of  London,  you  have  this  time  given 
me  an  excuse  for  being  so ;  for  you  cannot  expect  a 
quick  answer  to  a  letter,  which  took  me  up  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  get  to  the  beginning  of  it.  I  turned  and 
turned  it  on  every  side ;  looked  at  it  again  and  agab, 
at  the  top  of  every  page ;  but  could  not  get  into  the 
sense  and  secret  of  it,  till  I  applied  myself  to  the  middle. 

You,  Madam,  who  are  acquainted  with  all  the  skiD 
and  methods  of  the  ancients,  have  not,  I  suppose,  taken 
up  with  this  hieroglyphical  way  of  writing  for  nothing; 
and  since  you  were  going  to  put  into  your  letter  thuigs 
that  might  be  the  reward  of  the  highest  merit,  you 
would,  by  this  mystical  intimation,  put  me  into  the 
way  of  virtue,  to  deserve  them. 

But  whatever  your  ladyship  intended,  this  is  certam, 
that,  in  the  best  words  in  the  world,  you  gave  me  the 
greatest  humiliation  imaginable.  Had  I  as  much  vanity 
as  a  pert  citizen,  that  sets  up  for  a  wit  in  his  parish,  you 
have  said  enough  in  your  letter  to  content  me ;  and  if 
I  could  be  swoln  that  way,  you  have  taken  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  blow  me  up,  and  make  me  the  finest  gaudy 
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bubble  in  the  world,  as  I  am  painted  by  your  colours. 
I  know  the  emperors  of  the  East  suffer  not  strangers  to 
appear  before  them,  till  they  are  dressed  up  out  of  their 
own  wardrobes ;  is  it  so  too  in  the  empire  of  wit?  and 
must  you  cover  me  with  your  own  embroidery,  that  I 
may  be  a  fit  object  for  your  thoughts  and  conversation  ? 
Hiis,  Madam,  may  smt  your  greatness,  but  doth  not  at 
all  satisfy  my  ambition.  He,  who  has  once  flattered 
himself  with  the  hopes  of  your  friendship,  knows. not 
the  true  value  of  things,  if  he  can  content  himself  with 
these  splendid  ornaments. 

As  soon  as  I  had  read  your  letter,  I  looked  in  my 
glass,  felt  my  pulse,  and  sighed  ;  for  I  found,  in  neither 
of  those,  the  promises  of  thirty  years  to  come.  For  at 
the  rate  I  have  hitherto  advanced,  and  at  the  distance, 
I  see,  by  this  complimental  way  of  treatment,  I  still 
am,  I  shall  not  have  time  enough  in  this  world  to  get 
to  you.  I  do  not  mean  to  the  place  where  you  now  see 
the  pole  elevated,  as  you  say,  54  degrees.  A  post-horse, 
or  a  coach,  would  quickly  carry  me  thither.  But  when 
shall  we  be  acquainted  at  this  rate  ?  Is  that  happiness 
reserved  to  be  completed  by  the  gossiping  bowl,  at 
your  grand-daughter's  lying-in  ? 

If  I  were  sure  that,  when  you  leave  this  dirty  place, 
I  should  meet  you  in  the  same  star  where  you  are  to 
shine  next,  and  that  you  would  then  admit  me  to  your 
conversation,  I  might  perhaps  have  a  little  more  pati- 
ence. But,  methinks,  it  is  much  better  to  be  sure  of 
something,  than  to  be  put  off  to  expectations  of  so  much 
uncertainty.  If  there  be  different  elevations  of  the  pole 
here,  that  keep  you  at  so  great  a  distance  from  those 
who  languish  in  your  absence  ;  who  knows  but,  in  the 
other  world,  there  are  different  elevations  of  persons  ? 
And  you,  perhaps,  will  be  out  of  sight,  among  the  sera- 
^ims,  while  we  are  lefl  behind  in  some  dull  planet. 
This  the  high  flights  of  your  elevated  genius  give  us 
just  augury  of,  whilst  you  are  here.  But  yet,  pray  take 
not  your  place  there  before  your  time ;  nor  keep  not  us 
poor  mortals  at  a  greater  distance  than  you  need.  M^en 
you  have  granted  me  all  the  nearness  that  acquaintance 
and  friendship  can  give,  you  have  other  advantages 
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cuough  still  to  make  me  see  how  much  I  am  benatli 
you.  This  will  be  only  an  enlargement  of  your  good- 
nessy  without  lessening  the  adoration  due  to  your  other 
excellencies. 

You  seem  to  have  some  thoughts  of  the  town  agim. 
If  the  parliament,  or  the  term,  which  draw  some  by  the 
name  and  appearance  of  business ;  or  if  oompanyt  nd 
music-meetmgs,  and  other  such  entertainments,  whid 
have  the  attractions  of  pleasure  and  delight,  were  of  any 
consideration  with  you  ;  you  would  not  have  much  to 
say  for  Yorkshire,  at  this  time  of  the  year.  But  these 
are  no  arguments  to  you,  who  carry  your  own  satisfiB- 
tion,  and  I  know  not  how  many  worlds  alwajrs  about 
you.  I  would  be  glad  you  would  think  of  puttingall 
these  up  in  a  coach,  and  bringing  them  this  way.  For 
though  you  should  be  never  the  better ;  yet  there  be  i 
great  many  here  that  would,  and  amongst  them 

The  humblest  of  your  Ladyship's  servants, 

John  Locke. 


A  Letter  to  Anthony  Collins^  Esq. 

Sir,  Gates,  October  29,  1703. 

You,  in  yours  of  the  21st,  say  a  great  many  very 
kind  things  ;  and  I  believe  all  that  you  say ;  and  yet  I 
am  not  very  well  satisfied  with  you.  And  how  then  ii 
it  possible  to  please  you  ?  will  you  be  ready  to  say.  Think 
that  I  am  as  much  pleased  with  your  company,  as  much 
obliged  by  your  conversation,  as  you  are  by  mine ;  and 
you  set  me  at  rest,  and  I  am  the  most  satisfied  man  in 
the  world.  You  complain  of  a  great  many  defects  ;  and 
that  very  complaint  is  the  highest  recommendation  I 
could  desire,  to  make  me  love  and  esteem  you,  and 
desire  your  friendship.  And  if  I  were  now  setting  out 
in  the  world,  I  should  think  it  my  great  happiness  to 
have  such  a  companion  as  you,  who  had  a  true  relish  of 
truth,  would  in  earnest  seek  it  with  me,  from  whom 
I  might  receive  it  undisguised,  and  to  whom  I  wi^ 
communicate  what  I  thought  true  freely. 
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Believe  it,  my  good  friend^  to  love  truth,  for  truth's 
sake,  is  the  principal  part  of  human  perfection  in  this 
world,  and  the  seed-plot  of  all  other  virtues ;  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  you  have  as  much  of  it  as  ever  I  met  with 
in  any  body.  What  then  is  there  wanting  to  make  you 
equal  to  the  best ;  a  friend  for  any  one  to  be  proud  of? 
Would  you  have  me  take  upon  me,  because  I  have  the 
start  of  you  in  the  number  of  years,  and  be  supercilious, 
conceited,  for  having,  in  a  long  ramble,  travelled  some 
countries,  which  a  young  voyager  has  not  yet  had  time 
to  see,  and  from  whence  one  may  be  sure  he  will  bring 
larger  collections  of  solid  knowledge  ? 

In  good  earnest,  Sir,  when  I  consider  how  much  of 
my  life  has  been  trifled  away  in  beaten  tracts,  were  I 
vamped  on  with  others,  only  to  follow  those  that  went 
before  us  ;  I  cannot  but  think  I  have  just  as  muchreason 
to  be  proud,  as  if  I  had  travelled  all  England,  and  (if 
you  will)  France  too,  only  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 
roads,  and  be  able  to  tell  how  the  nighways  lie,  wherein 
those  of  equipage,  and  even  the  herd  too,  travel. 

Now,  metninks,  (and  these  are  often  old  men's 
dreams)  I  see  openings  to  truth,  and  direct  paths  lead-- 
ing  to  it ;  wherein  a  little  industry  and  application 
would  settle  one's  mind  with  satisfaction,  even  in  those 
matters  which  you  mention,  and  leave  no  darkness  or 
doubt,  even  with  the  most  scrupulous.  But  this  is  at 
the  end  of  my  day,  when  my  sun  is  setting.  And 
though  the  prospect  it  has  given  me  be  what  I  would 
not,  for  any  thing,  be  without ;  there  is  so  much  irre- 
sistible truth,  beauty,  and  consistency,  in  it ;  yet  it  is 
for  one  of  your  age,  I  think  I  ought  to  say  for  your- 
self, to  set  about  it,  as  a  work  you  would  put  into  order, 
and  oblige  the  world  with. 

You  see  whither  my  just  thoughts  of  you  have  led 
me  ;  and  that  I  shall  have  no  quarrel  with  you,  if  you 
will  cease  to  set  me,  as  you  do,  on  the  higher  ground, 
and  to  think  that  I  have  not  as  much  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  from  your  company  as  you  have  from  mine. 
If  I  were  able  to  live  in  your  neighbourhood  in  town,  I 
should  quickly  convince  you  of  that ;  and  you  escape 
being  haunted  by  me  only  by  being  out  of  my  reacn. 
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A  little  better  acquaintance  will  let  you  see  that,  it 
the  communication  of  truth,  between  thoie  who  » 
ceive  it  in  the  love  of  it,  he  that  answera,  is  no  Im 
obliged,  than  he  who  asks  the  question ;  and  thercfaa 
you  owe  me  not  those  mighty  tnanks  you  send  me^  9m 
having  the  good  luck  to  say  something  that 
you.  If  it  were  good  seed,  I  am  sore  it  was 
good  ground,  and  may  expect  a  great  increase. 

I  think  you  have  a  familiar,  ready  to  despatch  whrt 
you  undertake  for  your  friends.  How  is  it  possible 
else,  you  should  so  soon  procure  for  me  Kircfaer's  Goa- 
cordance  ?  ^^  Show  me  the  man,  and  I  will  show  yn 
his  cause ;"  will  hold  now-a-days  almost  in  all  otoer 
cases,  as  well  as  that  of  vfO(nw»ay  * ;  and  yet  they  murt 
be  all  thought  lovers  and  promoters  of  truth.  Bat 
my  letter  is  too  long  already,  to  enter  into  so  copiiMi 
a  subject.     I  am,  &c. 


To  the  same. 


Sir,  Oates,  Nov.  16,  1703. 

If  I  ask  you,  how  you  do ;  it  is  because  I  am  cmi* 
cemed  for  your  health.  If  I  ask  you,  whether  you  hsie 
sent  me  any  books  since  you  went  to  town ;  it  is  not  tint 
I  am  in  haste  for  them,  but  to  know  how  the  carrier  hm 
me.  And  if  I  ask,  whether  you  are  of  Lincoln's-Iim; 
it  is  to  know  of  what  place  you  write  yourself,  whidi  I 
desire  you  to  tell  me  in  your  next,  and  what  good  new 
books  there  are.     I  am,  &c. 


To  the  same. 

Sir,  Oates,  Nov.  17,  1703. 

The  books  I  received  from  you  to-night,  with  the 
kind  letter  accompanying  them,  far  more  valuable  than 

*  Mr.  Locke  had  been  informed  that  one  of  the  objections  of 
the  Walloon  divines,  against  Mr.  Le  Clerc's  New  Testaiiienl» 
was  his  translating  tppocuvvtlv  in  St.  Matthew  (chap.  II.  ▼.  2.)  »o 
as  to  signify  the  civile  but  not  religious,  worship  ofthe  wise  ncn. 
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the  books,  give  matter  of  enlarging  myself  this  evening. 
The  common  offices  of  friendship,  that  I  constantly 
receive  from  you,  in  a  very  obliging  manner,  give  me 
scope  enough,  and  afford  me  large  matter  of  acknow- 
ledgment. But  when  I  think  of  you,  I  feel  something 
of  nearer  concernment  that  touches  me ;  and  that  noble 
principle  of  the  love  of  truth,  which  possesses  you, 
makes  me  almost  forget  those  other  obligations,  which 
I  should  be  very  thankful  for  to  another. 

In  good  earnest,  sir,  you  cannot  think  what  a  comfort 
it  is  to  me  to  have  found  out  such  a  man ;  and  not  only 
80,  but  I  have  the  satisfaction  that  he  is  my  friend.  This 
gives  a  gusto  to  all  the  good  things  you  say  to  me,  in 
your  letter.  For  though  I  cannot  attribute  them  to 
myself  (for  I  know  my  own  defects  too  well),  yet  I  am 
rndy  to  persuade  myself  you  mean  as  you  say ;  and  to 
confess  tne  truth  to  you,  I  almost  loathe  to  undeceive 
you,  so  much  do  I  value  your  good  opinion.    . 

But  to  set  it  upon  the  right  ground,  you  must  know 
that  I  am  a  poor  ignorant  man,  and,  if  I  have  any  thing 
to  boast  of,  it  is  that  I  sincerely  love  and  seek  truth, 
with  indifferency  whom  it  pleases  or  diroleases.  I  take 
you  to  be  of  the  same  school,  and  so  embrace  you.  And 
if  it  please  God  to  afford  me  so  much  life  as"  to  see  you 
again,  I  shall  communicate  to  you  some  of  my  thoughts 
tending  that  way. 

You  need  not  make  any  apology  for  any  book  that  is 
not  yet  come.  I  thank  you  for  those  you  have  sent  me ; 
they  are  more,  I  think,  than  I  shall  use  ;  for  the  indis- 
position of  my  health  has  beaten  me  almost  quite  out 
of  the  use  of  books  ;  and  the  growing  uneasiness  of  my 
distemper^  makes  me  good  for  nothing.     I  am,  &c. 


To  the  same. 


SiB^  Gates,  January  24,  1703-4. 

Till  your  confidence  in  my  friendship,  and  freedom 
with  me,  can  preserve  you  from  thinking  you  have  need 


*  An  asthma. 

VOL.  X. 
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to  make  apologies  for  your  silence,  whenever  you  m/St 
a  post  or  two,  when  in  your  kind  way  of  reckoning,  yW 
judge  a  letter  to  be  due  ;  you  know  me  not  so  wdl  li 
I  could  msh  ;  nor  am  I  so  little  burthensome  to  yontii 
I  desire.  I  could  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  every  dayf 
because  the  very  thoughts  of  you,  every  day,  amtd  ittf 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.  But  I  beseech  you  to  bdieiic 
that  I  measure  not  your  kindness  by  your  ouiiK»rtm» 
ties  of  writing ;  nor  do  suspect  that  your  frienasiiip  flat- 
tens, whenever  your  pen  lies  a  little  still.  The  sin- 
cerity you  profess,  and  I  am  convinced  of,  has  chamu 
in  it,  against  all  the  little  phantoms  of  ceremony.  If  it 
be  not  so,  that  true  friendship  sets  one  free  from  a  acni- 
pulous  observance  of  all  those  little  circumstances,  I 
shall  be  able  to  give  but  a  very  ill  account  of  myself  to 
my  fnends ;  to  whom,  when  I  have  given  possession  of 
my  heart,  I  am  less  punctual  in  making  of  legs,  and 
kissing  my  hand,  than  to  other  people,  to  whom  tlitf 
outside  civility  is  all  that  belongs. 

I  received  the  three  books  you  sent  me.  That  whidl 
the  author  sent  me*  deserves  my  aeknowIedgmeBl 
more  ways  than  one ;  and  I  must  beg  you  to  retom  it 
His  demonstrations  ai*e  so  plain,  that,  if  this  were  u 
age  that  followed  reason,  I  should  not  doubt  but  t& 
would  prevail.  But  to  be  rational  is  so  glorious  a  thn^ 
that  two-legged  creatures  generally  content  thenuebo 
with  the  title ;  but  will  not  debase  so  excellent  a  hcoStft 
about  the  conduct  of  so  trivial  a  thing,  as  they  mib 
themselves. 

There  never  was  a  man  better  suited  to  your  wiAn 
than  I  am.  You  take  a  pleasure  in  being  troubled  with 
my  commissions ;  and  I  have  no  other  way  of  comment 
with  you,  but  by  such  importunities.  I  can  only  «yi 
that,  were  the  tables  changed,  I  should,  being  in  your 

5 lace,  have  the  same  satisfaction ;  and  therefore  confi- 
ently  make  use  of  your  kind  offer.  I  therefore  b^tke 
favour  of  you  to  get  me  Mr.  Le  Clerc's  Hannooj 
of  the  Evangelists  in  English,  bound  very  findy  in 


Londoii, 
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calf,  gilt,  and  lettered  on  the  back,  and  gilt  on  the 
leaves.  So  also  I  would  have  Moliere's  works  (of  the 
best  edition  you  can  get  them)  bound.  These  books 
are  for  ladies ;  and  therefore  I  would  have  them  fine, 
and  the  leaves  gilt,  as  well  as  the  back.  Moliere  of 
the  Paris  edition,  I  think,  is  the  best,  if  it  can  be  got  in 
London  in  quires.  You  see  the  liberty  I  take.  I 
should  be  glad  you  could  find  out  something  for  me  to 
do  for  you  here.     I  am  perfectly,  &c. 


To  the  same. 


SiR»  Oatea,  Feb.  7, 1703-4. 

It  is  with  regret  I  consider  you  so  long  in  Essex, 
without  enjoying  you,  any  part  of  the  time.  Essex, 
metfainks  (pardon  the  extravagancy,  extraordinary 
passions  and  cases  excuse  it),  when  you  are  to  go  into 
Its  should  all  be  Oates  j  and  your  journey  be  no  whither 
but  thither.  But  land  and  tenements  say  other  things, 
whilst  we  have  carcases  that  must  be  clothed  and  fed ; 
end  books,  you  know,  the  fodder  of  our  understand- 
ingSy  cannot  be  had  without  them.  What  think  you  ? 
are  not  those  spirits  in  a  fine  state  that  need  none  of 
all  this  luggage;  that  live  without  ploughing  and 
aowing ;  travel  as  easy  as  we  wish ;  and  inform  them- 
•eives,  not  by  a  tiresome  rummaging  in  the  mistakes 
aud  jargon  of  pretenders  to  knowledge,  but  by  looking 
into  things  themselves  ? 

Sir,  I  forgot  you  had  an  estate  in  the  country,  a 
library  in  town,  friends  everywhere,  amongst  which 
you  are  to  while  away,  as  pleasantly,  I  hope,  as  any 
one  of  this  our  planet,  a  laige  number  of  years  (if  my 
wishes  may  prevail),  yet  to  come ;  and  am  got,  I  know 
not  how,  into  remote  visions,  that  help  us  not  in  our 
present  state,  though  they  show  us  something  of  a  bet- 
ter. To  return  therefore  to  myself  and  you,  I  con- 
clude, by  this  time,  you  are  got  to  town  again,  and  then, 
in  a  fittie  time,  I  shall  hear  from  you.     I  am,  &c. 

T  2 
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To  the  same. 

Sir,  Oatn»  Feb.  21,  170S4b 

I  MUST  acknowledge  it  as  an  effect  of  your  leal  U 
serve  me,  that  you  have  sent  me  Le  Clerc's  Hamcmy, 
and  Moliere's  works,  by  the  Bishop-Stortford  eosAi 
and  I  return  you  my  thanks  as  much  as  if  it  ezaedf 
answered  my  purpose.  I  ought  not  to  think  it  strngc; 
that  you  in  town,  amidst  a  hurry  of  business,  shodd 
not  keep  precisely  in  mind  my  little  afl&irs ;  when  I 
here,  where  I  have  nothing  to  disturb  my  thoughts,  do 
so  often  forget.  When  I  wrote  to  you  to  do  me  tlie 
favour  to  get  these  books  for  me  carefully  bound,  I 
think  I  made  it  my  request  to  you,  I  am  sure  I  in- 
tended it,  to  write  word  when  they  were  done,  and 
then  I  would  acquaint  you  how  they  were  to  be  da^ 
posed  of ;  for  the  truth  is,  they  were  to  be  disposed  of 
in  town.  But  whether  I  only  meant  this,  and  said 
nothing ;  or  you  forgot  it ;  the  matter  is  not  mnch. 
I  expect  to  receive  the  books  to-morrow,  and  shall  do 
well  enough  with  them. 

I  should  not  have  taken  notice  of  this  to  yon  at  all, 
did  I  not  intend  it  for  an  excuse  for  an  ill-mannend 
thing,  very  necessaiy  in  business,  which  perhms  joi 
will  find  me  use  with  you  for  the  future  ;  which  isi  to 
repeat  the  little  circumstances  of  business  which  m 
apt  to  be  forgotten  in  every  letter  till  the  danger  bo 
over.  This,  if  you  observe  to  do,  will  preveiit  mniy 
cross  accidents  in  your  affairs ;  I  assure  it  you  npos 
experience. 

I  desire  you  to  stop  your  hand  a  little,  and  foilMr 
putting  to  the  press  the  two  discourses  you  mentioB*- 
They  are  very  touchy  subjects  at  this  time ;  and  tint 
good  man,  who  is  the  author,  may,  for  aught  I  knoVt 
be  crippled  by  those,  who  will  be  sure  to  be  offended 

*  A  Discoiirie  concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the  tameBod^i 
with  two  Letters  concerning  the  necessary  Inunateriali^  of  s 
created  thinkmg  Substance.  These  pieces,  written  by  Sb.BA 
were  printed  at  London  1705,  in  8vo. 
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It  him,  right  or  wrong.  Remember  what  you  say,  a 
little  lower  in  your  letter,  in  the  case  of  another  friend 
jf  yours,  "  that  in  the  way  of  reason  they  are  not  to 
be  dealt  with." 

It  will  be  a  kindness  to  get  a  particular  account  of 
bhose  proceedings  * ;  but  therein  must  be  contained  the 
lay,  tne  names  of  those  present,  and  the  very  words  of 
the  order  or  resolution  ;  and  to  learn,  if  you  can,  from 
Hrhence  it  had  its  rise.  When  these  particulars  are 
(Obtained,  it  will  be  fit  to  consider  what  use  to  make  of 
them.  In  the  meantime  I  take  what  has  been  done, 
IS  a  recommendation  of  that  book  to  the  world,  as  you 
lo ;  and  I  conclude,  when  you  and  I  meet  next,  we 
shall  be  merry  upon  the  subject.  For  this  is  certain, 
that  because  some  men  wink,  or  turn  away  their  heads, 
ind  will  not  see,  othei*s  will  not  consent  to  have  their 
eyes  put  out.     I  am,  &c. 


To  the  same. 


Sir,  Oates,  Feb.  '24,  1703-4. 

You  know  me  not  yet  as  you  ought,  if  you  do  not 
diink  I  live  with  you  with  the  same  confidence  I  do 
with  myself,  and  with  the  same  sincerity  of  affection 
too.  This  makes  me  talk  to  you  with  the  same  free- 
dom I  think ;  which  though  it  has  not  all  the  cere- 
mony of  good  breeding,  yet  it  makes  amends  with 
something  more  substantial,  and  is  of  better  relish  in 
tlie  stomach.  Itelieve  it,  therefore,  that  you  need  not 
trouble  yourself  with  apologies  for  having  sent  the  books 
liither.  You  have  obliged  me  as  much  by  it,  as  you 
could  by  any  thing  of  that  nature,  which  I  had  de- 
lued ;  neither  need  you  be  concerned  for  the  future. 

*  It  wu  proposed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  houses  of 
te  miiferaity  of  Oxford^  to  censure  and  discourage  the  reading 
^  Mr. Locke's  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding;  und^ 
vter  fmrious  debates  among  themselves,  it  was  concluded,  that 
f*ch  head  of  a  house  should  endeavour  to  prevent  its  being  read 
io  hii  college^  without  coming  to  any  pubhc  censure. 
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It  is  convenient  to  make  it  a  rule  not  to  let  gne^sftfendi 
forget  little  circumstances,  whereby  such  erom  puquM 
sometimes  happen;  but  when  they  do  happen  Dtlnua 
friends,  they  are  to  be  made  matter  of  mirth. 

The  gentleman  that  writ  you  the  letter,  wiiidi  joo 
sent  to  me,  is  an  extraordinary  man,  and  die  fittest  ia 
the  world  to  go  on  with  that  mquiry,  IVay  let  Ynm^ 
at  any  rate,  get  the  precise  time,  the  persons  preseaii 
and  the  minutes  of  tne  re^ster  taken  of  their  preeeed- 
ings ;  and  this  without  noise,  or  seeming  coneefB  to 
have  them,  as  much  as  may  be;  and  I  would  beg  yn 
not  to  talk  of  this  matter,  till  we  have  got  the  lAtk 
matter  of  fact,  which  will  be  a  pleasant  story,  and  of 
good  use. 

I  wish  the  books  you  mentioned*,  were  not  gone  to 
the  press,  and  that  they  might  not  be  printed ;  ftr 
when  they  are  printed,  I  am  sure  they  will  get  abrosd; 
and  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  wish  it  had  not  been  oOi 
However  if  the  fates  will  have  it  so,  and  their  printing 
cannot  be  avoided ;  yet,  at  least,  let  care  be  taken  to 
conceal  his  name.  I  doubt  not  of  his  reasoning  ri^ 
and  making  good  his  points ;  but  what  will  that  boot, 
if  he  and  his  family  should  be  disturbed,  or  diseued? 

I  shall,  as  you  desire,  send  Moliere,  and  Le  CkR^ 
back  to  you,  by  the  first  opportunity.  I  aniywtt 
perfect  sincerity  and  respect,  &c. 


To  the  same. 


Sir,  Gates,  28  February.  17084^ 

I  SAW  the  packet  was  exactly  well  made  up,  and  I 
knew  the  books  in  it  were  well  bound ;  whereupon  I  kt 
it  alone,  and  was  likely  to  have  sent  it  back  to  yoa  on- 
opened  ;  but  my  good  genius  would  not  sufier  me  to  koo 
a  letter  of  yours  in  it,  which  I  value  more  than  aD  the 
books  it  accompanied.  Since  my  last  therefore  to  yoUi  I 
opened  the  packet,  and  therein  found  yours  of  the  iM 
instant,  which  makes  me  love  and  value  you,  if  it  wot 

*  Mr.  Bdd's  Treatises  mentioned  in  the  preeadi^  latter. 
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possible,  more  than  I  did  before ;  you  having  therein,  in 
ahort,  so  well  described,  wherein  the  hajppin^sa  of  a 
rational  creature  in  this  world  consists ;  though  there 
are  very  few  that  make  any  other  use  of  their  half  em- 
ployed and  undervalued  reason,  but  to  bandy  against 
it.  It  is  well,  as  you  observe,  that  they  agree  as  ill 
with  one  another,  as  they  do  with  common  sense.  For 
when,  by  the  influence  of  some  prevailing  head,  they 
all  lean  one  way ;  truth  is  sure  to  be  bom  down,  and 
there  is  nothing  so  dangerous,  as  to  make  any  inquiry 
lifter  her ;  and  to  own  her,  for  her  own  sake,  is  a  most 
linpardonable  crime. 

You  ask  me,  how  I  like  the  binding  of  Moliere,  tod 
Le  Clerc.  You  will  wonder  to  hear  me  say,  not  at  all ; 
but  you  mu^  take  the  other  part  of  my  answer,  which 
ii»  nor  do  I  dislike  it.  It  is  probable,  that  this  yet 
4oth  not  satisfy  you,  after  you  have  taken  such  especial 
care  with  your  binder,  that  they  should  be  exactly  well 
done.  Know  then,  that  upon  moving  the  first  book, 
having  luckily  espied  your  letter,  I  only  just  looked 
into  it  to  see  the  JParis  print  of  Moliere ;  and,  without 
ao  much  as  taking  it  out  of  the  paper  it  was  wrapped 
up  iUf  cast  my  eye  upon  the  cover,  which  looked  very 
£ne,  and  curiously  done,  and  so  put  it  up  again,  hast- 
ing to  your  letter.  This  was  examining,  more  than 
enough,  of  books  whose  binding  you  had  told  me  you 
had  taken  care  of;  and  more  than  enough,  for  a  man 
who  had  your  letter  in  his  hand  unopened. 

Pray  send  me  word  what  you  think  or  hear  of  Dr. 
Pitt's  last  book*.  For  as  for  the  first  of  the  other  au- 
thors you  mention  f,  by  what  I  have  seen  of  him  already, 
I  can  easily  think  his  arguments  not  worth  your  reciting. 
And  as  for  the  other,  though  he  has  parts,  yet  that  is 
XLot  all  which  I  require  in  an  author  I  am  covetous  of, 
And  expect  to  find  satisfaction  in. 

*  The  Antidote ;  or  the  Preservative  of  Health  and  Life,  and 
the  Restorative  of  Physic  to  its  Sincerity  and  Perfection ;  && 
By  R.  Pitt,  M.  D.  Fellow  and  Censor  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
■icians,  &c.    Lond.  1704^  8vo. 

f  The  grand  Essay;  or  a  Vindication  of  Reason  and  Religion, 
against  the  Inaposture  of  Philosophy,  &c.    Lond.  1701',  in  8vo. 
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Pray,  forget  not  to  write  to  your  friend  in  QiAri, 
to  the  purpose  I  mentioned  in  my  last  to  you.    I  sb, 


To  the  same. 

Sia,  Gates,  6  March.  170S-4L 

Were  you  of  Oxenford  itself,  bred  under  thoie 
sharp  heads,  which  were  for  damning  my  book,  becuR 
of  its  discouraging  the  staple  commodity  of  theplaee; 
which  in  my  time  was  called  hogs-shearing,  (tduchiii 
as  I  hear,  given  out  for  the  cause  of  their  decree);  yoo 
could  not  be  a  more  subtle  disputant  than  you  are.  Yon 
do  every  thing  that  I  desire  of  you,  with  the  utmoit 
care  and  concern ;  and  because  I  understand  and  aeoot 
it  so,  you  contend  that  you  are  the  party  obliged.  Thii 
I  think,  requires  some  of  the  most  refined  logic  to 
make  good ;  and  if  you  will  have  me  believe  it,  voa 
must  forbid  me  too  to  read  my  own  book,  and  oblip 
me  to  take  to  my  help  more  learned  and  scholaatie  ao- 
tions.  But  the  mischief  is,  I  am  too  old  to  go  to  sdiool 
again ;  and  too  resty  now  to  study  arts,  however  aotho- 
nzed,  or  wherever  taught,  to  impose  upon  my^owa 
understanding.  Let  me  therefore,  if  you  pleaai^le 
sensible  of  your  kindness ;  and  I  give  you  leaie  to 
please  yourself,  with  my  interpreting  them  aa  I  ought, 
as  much  as  you  think  fit.  For  it  would  be  hard  in  ne 
to  deny  you  so  small  a  satisfaction,  where  I  receive  lo 
great  and  real  advantage. 

To  convince  you,  that  you  are  not  like  to  lose  wbt 
you  so  much  vdue,  and  is  all  you  can  expect  in  our 
commerce,  I  put  into  your  hands  a  fresh  opportunity 
of  doing  something  for  me,  which  I  shall  mive  renoa 
to  take  well.  I  have  this  day  sent  back  the  bundle  of 
books.  I  have  taken  what  care  I  can  to  secure  them 
from  any  harm,  that  might  threaten  them  in  the  opt- 
riage.  For  I  should  be  extremely  vexed  tluit  boofa^ 
so  curiously  finished  by  your  care,  should  be  in  the  ktft 
injured,  or  lose  any  thing  of  their  perfect  beauty,  till 
they  came  to  the  hands,  for  whom  they  are  des^ned. 
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You  have,  you  see,  by  your  kind  offer  drawn  upon 
yoursclfafarther  trouble  with  them,  which  was  designed 
for  my  cousin  King.  But  he  setting  out  for  the  circuit 
to-morrow  morning,  I  must  beg  you,  that  may  be  my 
excuse  for  taking  this  liberty  with  you.  Moliere's 
works  are  for  the  countess  of  Peterborough,  which  I 
desire  you  to  present  to  her  from  me,  with  the  en- 
closed for  her,  and  my  most  humble  service.  I  am  in 
truth,  &c. 


To  the  same. 

Si«,  Oates,  13  March,  1703-4. 

If  the  disputers  of  this  world  were  but  half  so  good 
St  doing  as  you,  the  mart  of  logic  and  syllogisms  would 
no  doubt  be  the  only  place  for  the  young  fry  "  ad  ca- 
piendum  ingenii  cultum ;''  (pardon,  I  beseech  you, 
this  scrap  of  Latin ;  my  thougnts  were  in  a  place  that 
authorises  it,  and  one  cannot  chop  logic  half  so  well 
in  unlearned  modern  vulgar  languages.)  But  the 
traders  in  subtilty  have  not  your  way  of  recommending 
it,  by  turning  it  into  substantial  solidity,  whereby  you 
prevail  so  much  on  me,  that  I  can  scarce  avoid  being 
persuaded  by  you,  that  when  I  send  you  of  a  jaunt 
beyond  Piccadilly,  you  are  the  person  obliged,  and  I 
ought  to  expect  thanks  of  you  tor  it.  Excuse  me,  I 
intreat  you,  if,  for  decency's  sake,  I  stop  a  little  short 
of  that ;  and  let  it  satisfy  you,  that  I  believe,  nay  such 
is  the  power  of  your  logic,  that  I  cannot  help  believing, 
that  you  spare  no  pains  for  your  friends,  and  that  you 
take  a  pleasure  in  doing  me  kindness.  All  that  re- 
mains for  me  to  ask  of  you,  is  to  do  me  this  right  in 
your  turn,  to  believe  I  am  not  insensible  of  your  favours, 
and  know  how  to  value  such  a  friend. 

Though  you  saw  not  my  lady,  when  you  delivered 
Moliere  and  my  letter  at  her  house ;'  yet  had  you  no 
message  from  her?  Or  did  you  not  go  in,  or  stay,  when 
you  heard  she  was  indisposed  ? 

Mr.  Le  Clerc's  Harmony  is  for  Mr.  Secretary  John- 
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ston's  lady.  The  book  sent  to  his  lodgings,  with  a  note 
to  inform  him,  that  it  is  for  his  lady  from  me,  will  do 
the  business ;  so  that,  for  this  errand,  I  am  glad  yonr 
servant  is  sufficient  without  sending  you ;  for  yon  mint 
give  me  leave  sometimes  on  such  occasions  to  be  a  littk 
stingy,  and  sparing  of  my  favours. 

I  perceive,  by  the  enclosed  you  did  me  the  favour  to 
send  me,  that  those  worthy  heads  are  not  yet  grown  im 
to  perfect  infallibility.  I  am  sorry,  however,  that  their 
mighty  thoughts  wanted  utterance.  However,  I  would 
very  gladly  know  the  true  matter  of  fact,  and  what  was 
really  proposed,  resolved,  or  done ;  this,  if  possible,  I 
would  be  assured  of,  that  I  might  not  be  mistaken  in 
what  gratitude  I  ought  to  have. 

You  baulked  my  having  the  bishop  of  Su  Asaph's* 
sermon,  by  telling  my  cousin  King,  that  I  care  not  for 
sermons ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  you  send  my  lady 
plays.  This  has  raised  a  dispute  between  her  ladyship 
and  me,  which  of  us  two  it  is,  you  think  best  of. 
Methinks  you  are  of  opinion,  that  my  lady  is  well 
enough  satisfied  with  the  unreformed  stage  ;  but  that 
I  should  be  glad,  that  some  things  were  reformed  in 
the  pulpit  itself.  The  result  is,  that  my  lady  thinb 
it  necessary  for  you  to  come,  and  appease  these  broili 
you  have  raised  in  the  family.     I  am,  &c. 


To  the  same. 


Sir,  Oates,  21  March,  1703-4. 

Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  you  are  mistaken 
in  me.  I  am  not  a  young  lady,  a  beauty,  and  a  fortune. 
And  unless  you  thought  me  all  this,  and  designed  your 
addresses  to  me ;  how  is  it  possible  you  should  be  afiraid 
you  acquitted  not  yourself^  well  in  my  commission  be- 
yond Piccadilly  ?  Your  waiting  in  the  parlour  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  was  more  than  any  reasonable  man  could  de- 

*  Dr.  George  Hooper. 
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mand  of  you  \  and  if  either  of  us  ought  to  be  doubled 
in  the  case,  it  is  I,  because  you  did  so  much ;  and  not 
you,  because  you  did  so  little.  But  the  reality  of  your 
friendship  has  so  blended  our  concerns  into  one,  that 
you  will  not  permit  me  to  observe,  whether  I  do,  or 
receive  the  favour,  in  what  passes  between  us ;  and  I 
am  almost  persuaded  by  you  to  believe,  that  sitting 
here  by  the  fire  I  trudge  up  and  down  for  you  in 
London.  Give  me  leave  however  to  thank  you,  as  if 
you  had  delivered  Mr.  Le  Clerc's  Harmony  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Johnston  for  me,  and  sent  me  the  two  Bibles, 
which  I  received. 

As  for  the  rummaging  over  Mr.  Norris's  late  book  *, 
I  will  be  sworn,  it  is  not  I  have  done  that ;  for  how- 
ever I  may  be  mistaken  in  what  passes  without  me,  I 
am  infallible  in  what  passes  in  my  own  mind ;  and  I 
am  sure,  the  ideas  that  are  put  together  in  your  letter 
out  of  him,  were  never  so  in  my  thoughts,  till  I  saw 
them  there.  What  did  I  say,  "  put  ideas  together?" 
I  ask  your  pardon,  it  is  '^  put  words  together  without 
ideas ;"  just  as  I  should  suspect  I  did,  if  I  should  say 
you  ^sparaged  a  very  good  straight  ruler  I  had,  if  you 
told  me  it  would  not  enable  me  to  write  sense,  though 
it  were  very  good  and  useful,  to  show  me  whether  I 
writ  straight  or  no. 

Men  of  Mr.  Norris's  way  seem  to  me  to  decree, 
rather  than  to  argue.  They,  against  all  evidence  of 
sense  and  reason,  decree  brutes  to  be  machines,  only 
because  their  hyi)othesis  requires  it ;  and  then  with  a 
like  authority,  suppose,  as  you  rightly  observe,  what 
they  should  prove ;  viz.  that  whatsoever  thinks,  is  im- 
material. Cogitation,  says  Mr.  Norris,  "  is  more  ex- 
cellent than  motion,  or  vegetation ;  and  therefore  must 
belong  to  another  substance  than  that  of  matter,  in  the 
idea  whereof,  motion  and  vegetation  are  contained." 
This  latter  part,  I  think,  would  be  hard  for  him  to  prove, 

*  An  Essay  towards  the  Theory  of  the  ideal  or  intelligible 
World.  Beins  the  relative  Part  of  it.  Wherein  the  intelligible 
World  is  considered,  with  Relation  to  Human  Understanding. 
Whereof  some  Account  is  here  attempted,  and  proposed.  Part 
II.  By  John  Norris,  Rector  of  Bemerton,  near  Sarum.  Lond. 
17M,  in  8to. 
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viz.  **  that  motion  and  vegetation  are  contained  in  the 
idea  of  the  substance  of  matter."  But  to  let  that  pm 
at  present ;  I  ask,  whether  if  this  way  of  arguing  be 
good,  it  will  not  turn  upon  him  thus :  ''  If  the  idn  of 
a  spirit  does  not  comprehend  motion  and  vegetation ; 
then  they  must  belong  to  another  substance  than  t 
spirit ;  and  therefore  arc  more  excellent  than  cogita- 
tion, or  the  affections  of  a  spirit."  For  if  its  grater 
excellency  proves  any  mode  or  affection  to  **  belong 
to  another  substance ;"  will  not  its  "  belonging  to  an- 
other substance,"  by  the  same  rule,  prove  it  to  be  more 
excellent  ?  But  this  is  only  to  deal  with  these  men  of 
logic  and  subtilty,  in  their  own  way,  who  use  the  term 
*^  excellent,"  to  prove  a  material  question  by,  without 
having,  as  you  remark,  a  clear  and  determined  idea  of 
what  they  mean  by  more  or  less  excellent. 

But  not  to  waste  your  time,  in  playing  with  the  argu- 
ments of  men,  that  examine  not  strictly  the  meanii^ 
of  the  words  they  use ;  I  will  show  you  the  fallacy 
whereby  they  impose  on  themselves  ;  for  such  talken 
commonly  cozen  themselves,  as  well  as  others.  Co^ 
tation,  say  they,  '*  is  not  comprehended  in  the  idea  of 
extension  and  solidity ;"  for  that  is  it  which  they  mean, 
when  they  say,  the  "  idea  of  matter;"  from  whence 
they  conclude  right,  that  ^^  cogitation  belongs  not  to 
extension  or  solidity ;  or  is  not  included  in  either  <^ 
them,  or  both  together ;"  but  this  is  not  the  consequence 
that  they  draw,  but  infer  a  conclusion  that  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  premises,  and  is  quite  besides  them ;  as 
Mr.  Norris,  if  he  would  make  use  of  syllo^sm  to  its 
proper  purpose,  might  see.  Extension,  and  solidity, 
we  have  the  ideas  of ;  and  see,  that  cogitation  has  no 
necessary  connexion  with  them,  nor  has  any  consequen- 
tial result  from  them ;  and  therefore  is  not  a  proper 
affection  of  extension  and  solidity,  nor  doth  naturally 
belong  to  them ;  but  how  doth  it  follow  from  hence, 
that  it  may  not  be  made  an  affection  of,  or  be  annexed 
to  that  substance,  which  is  vested  with  solidity  and  ex- 
tension? Of  this  substance  we  have  no  idea,  that  excludes 
cogitation,  any  more  than  solidity.  Their  conclusion, 
therefore,  should  be  the  exclusion  of  cogitation  from 
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the  substance  of  matter,  and  not  from  the  other  affec- 
tions of  that  substance.  But  tliey  cither  overlook  this, 
which  is  the  true  state  of  thcit  arj^ument,  or  else  avoid  to 
set  it  in  its  clear  light ;  lest  it  show  too  plainly,  that  their 
great  argument  either  proves  nothing,  or,  if  it  doth,  it 
is  against  them. 

What  you  say  about  my  Essay  of  Human  Under- 
standing, that  nothing  can  be  advanced  against  it,  but 
upon  the  principle  of  innate  ideas,  is  certainly  so  ;  and 
therefore  all  who  do  not  argue  against  it,  from  innate 
ideas,  in  the  sense  I  speak  of  innate  ideas  ;  though  they 
make  a  noise  against  me,  yet  at  last  they  so  draw  and 
twist  their  improper  ways  of  speaking,  which  have  the 
appearance  and  sound  of  contradiction  to  me,  that  at 
last  they  state  the  question  so,  as  to  leave  no  contradic- 
tion in  it  to  my  Essay ;  as  you  have  observed  in  Mr. 
Lee*,  Mr.  Lowdef,  and  Mr.  Norris  in  his  late  treatise. 
It  is  reward  enough  for  the  writing  my  book,  to  have 
the  approbation  of  one  such  a  reader  as  you  arc.  You 
have  done  me  and  my  book  a  great  honour,  in  having 
bestowed  so  much  of  your  thoughts  upon  it.  You  have 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  it,  and  do  not  stick  in  the 
incidents ;  which  I  find  many  people  do ;  which,  whether 
true  or  false,  make  nothing  to  tne  main  design  of  the 
Essay,  that  lies  in  a  little  compass ;  and  yet,  I  hope,  may 
be  of  great  use  to  those  who  see  and  follow  that  plain 
and  easy  method  of  nature,  to  carry  them  the  shortest 
and  clearest  way  to  knowledge.  Pardon  me  this  vanity ; 
it  was  with  a  design  of  inquiring  into  the  nature  and 
powers  of  the  understanding,  that  I  writ  it ;  and  no- 
thing but  the  hope  that  it  might  do  some  service  to 
truth  and  knowledge,  could  excuse  the  publishing  of  it. 

I  know  not  whether  I  ever  showed  you  an  occasional 
sketch  of  mine,  about  **  seeing  all  things  in  God."  If 

*  Anti-Scepticism ;  or  Notes  upon  each  Chapter  of  Mr.  Locke*8 
Essav  concerning  Human  Understanding,  with  an  Explanation 
of  all  the  Particulars  of  which  he  treats,  and  in  the  same  Order. 
In  four  Books.  By  Henry  Lee,  B.  D.  formerly  Fellow  of  Ema- 
nuel College,  in  Cambridge,  now  Rector  of  Tichmarsh,  in  Norths 
amptonshire.**    Lond.  1702,  in  Fol. 

f  In  his  Discourse  concerning  the  Nature  of  Man,  &c.  and  his 
Moral  Essays,  &c. 
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I  did  not,  if  it  please  God  I  live  to  see  you  here  anm, 
I  will  show  it  you  * ;  and  some  other  things.  Irym 
will  let  me  know  before-hand,  when  you  design  us  Unt 
favour,  it  will  be  an  addition  to  it.  I  bes  your  pirdoa 
for  holding  you  so  long  from  better  employment.  I  do 
not,  you  see,  willingly  quit  your  conversation.  If  yoi 
were  nearer  me,  you  would  see  it  more,  for  I  am,  Ac. 


To  the  same. 


Sir,  Oatcs,  3  April,  1704. 

Ik  good  sooth,  sir,  you  are  an  obstinate  lover ;  there 
is  no  help  for  it,  you  must  carry  your  point.  Only  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  I  do  not  like  the  puling  fit  you 
fall  into,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  page ;  where  you  tell 
me,  ^'  I  have  given  you  an  ai^ument  against  presuming 
NO  far  again  upon  the  liberty  I  allow  you."  That  is  to 
say,  you  may  give  me  books,  you  may  buy  books  former 
you  may  get  books  bound  for  me,  you  may  trudge  if 
and  down  with  them  on  my  errand  to  ladies  ;  but  mj 
book  you  may  not  presume  to  read,  use  your  judgment 
about,  and  talk  to  me  freely  of ;  though  1  know  nobody 
that  understands  it  so  well,  nor  can  give  me  better  light 
concerning  it.  Away  with  this  squeamishness,  I  beserai 
you ;  and  be  assured,  that,  among  the  many  good  offices 
you  daily  do  for  me  in  London,  there  is  none  whereby 
I  shall  reap  so  much  profit  and  pleasure,  as  your  study- 
ing for  me ;  and  let  us  both,  without  scruple  or  reserve^ 
help  one  another  the  best  we  can,  in  the  way  to  tmtk 
and  knowledge.  And  whenever  you  find  me  jH^esuiiie^ 
that  I  know  all  that  belongs  to  the  subject  of  my  own 
book,  and  disdain  to  receive  light  and  instruction  from 
another,  though  of  much  lower  form  than  you  ;  con* 
elude  that  I  am  an  arrant  coxcomb,  and  know  nothing 
at  all. 

*  That  Dissertation  was  published  in  Mr.  Locke's  Posthiuoooi 
Works;  Load.  l/OUj  inSvo. 
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You  will  see  by  the  enclosed,  that  I  can  find  business 
for  you  at  Oxford,  as  well  as  at  London.  I  have  left  it 
open,  that  you  may  read  it  before  you  seal  and  deliver 
it.  In  it  you  will  see  what  he  writ  to  me,  on  that  a£^. 
He  is  well  acquainted  with  them  in  the  university ;  and 
if  he  has  not,  may  be  prevailed  on  by  you  to  fish  out  the 
bottom  of  that  matter,  and  inform  you  in  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  it.  But  you  must  not  take  his  conjectures 
for  matter  of  fact ;  but  know  his  authors,  for  any  mat- 
ter of  fact  he  affiims  to  you.  You  will  think  I  intend  to 
engage  you  in  a  thousand  disputes  with  him  ;  quite  the 
contrary.  You  may  avoid  all  dispute  with  him  ;  if  you 
will  but  say  after  him  \  though  you  put  him  upon  things 
that  show  you  question  all  he  says. 

If  Mr.  Wynne  of  Jesus-College,  who  epitomised 
my  book*,  be  in  the  university,  it  is  like  you  will  see 
him,  and  talk  to  him  of  the  matter.  Pray,  give  him 
my  service.  But  be  sure,  forget  me  not,  with  all  man- 
ner of  respect,  to  Mr.  Wright,  for  whom  I  have,  as  I 
ought,  a  very  peculiar  esteem. 

I  hope  you  will  be  pleased  with  me ;  for  you  see  I 
have  cut  out  work  for  you ;  and  that  is  all  that  is  left  for 
me  to  do,  to  oblige  you.     I  am,  &c. 


To  the  same. 

Dbab  Sir,  Gates,  19  May,  1704. 

Nothing  works  so  steadily  and  effectually  as  friend- 
ahip.  Had  I  hired  a  man  to  have  gone  to  town  in  my 
bosiness,  and  paid  him  well,  my  commissions  would  not 
have  been  so  soon,  nor  so  well  despatched,  as  I  find,  by 
yours  of  the  l6th,  they  have  been  by  you.  You  speak 
of  my  affiiirs,  and  act  in  them  with  such  an  air  of  interest 
and  satis&ction,  that  I  can  hardlv  avoid  thinking,  that 
I  oblige  you  with  employing  you  m  them.  It  is  no  small 
advantage  to  me,  to  have  found  such  a  friend,  at  the  last 

*  Mr.  Wynne,  afterwards  lord  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  was  the 
author  of  An  Abridgment  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  concerning  Hu- 
man Understanding.    Lond.  1696,  in  8vo. 
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scene  of  my  life  ;  when  I  am  good  for  nothing,  and  am 
grov^Ti  so  useless,  that  I  cannot  but  be  sure  that,  in 
every  good  office  you  do  me,  you  can  propose  to  your- 
self no  other  advantage  but  the  pleasure  of  doing  it. 

Every  one  here  finds  himself  obliged,  by  your  hte 
good  company.  As  for  myself,  if  you  had  not  conh 
vinced  me  by  a  sensible  experiment,  I  could  not  biie 
believed  I  could  have  had  so  many  happy  days  tc^^ether. 
I  shall  always  pray  that  yours  may  be  multiplied.  Could 
I,  in  the  least,  contribute  any  thing  thereunto,  I  should 
think  myself  happy  in  this  poor  decaying  state  of  my 
health  ;  which,  though  it  affords  me  little  in  this  world 
to  enjoy,  yet  I  find  the  channs  of  your  company  make 
me  not  feel  the  want  of  strength,  or  breath,  or  any  thing 
else. 

The  bishop  of  Glocester  came  hither  the  day  von 
went  from  hence,  and  in  no  very  good  state  of  health. 
I  find  two  groaning  people  make  but  an  uncomfortable 
concert.  He  returned  yesterday,  and  went  away  in 
somewhat  a  better  state.     I  hope  he  got  well  to  town. 

Enjoy  your  health,  and  youth,  whilst  you  have  it,  to 
all  the  advantages  and  improvements  of  an  innocenl 
and  pleasant  life  ;  remembering  that  merciless  old  age  ii 
in  pursuit  of  you,  and  when  it  overtakes  you,  will  not 
fail,  some  way  or  other,  to  impair  the  enjoyments  both 
of  body  and  mind.  You  know  how  apt  I  am  to  preach.  I 
believe  it  is  one  of  the  diseases  of  old  age.  But  my 
friends  will  forgive  me,  when  I  have  nothing  to  per- 
suade them  to,  but  that  they  should  endeavour  to  be  ai 
happy  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be ;  and  to  you  I  ham 
no  more  to  say,  but  that  you  go  on  in  the  course  you  aie 
in.  I  reflect  often  upon  it,  with  a  secret  joy,  that  yoa 
promised  I  should,  in  a  short  time,  see  you  again.  You 
are  very  good,  and  I  dare  not  press  you.  But  I  cannot 
but  remember  how  well  I  passed  my  time,  when  you 
were  here.     I  am,  &c. 
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To  the  same. 


DxAR  SiR>  Oates,  25  May,  1704. 

When  you  come  to  my  age,  you  will  know  that, 
with  us  old  fellows,  convenient  always  carries  it  before 
ornamental.  And  I  would  have  as  much  of  the  free 
air  when  I  go  abroad  in  it  *,  as  is  possible.  Only  I  ask 
whether  those,  which  fall  back,  so  as  to  give  as  free  a 
prospect  behind  as  before,  be  as  easily  managed,  and 
brought  over  you  again,  in  case  of  need,  as  in  a  shower; 
as  one  that  falls  back,  upon  two  standing  comer  pil- 
\ax%  ?  And  next,  whether  that  which  falls  back  so  well, 
doth,  when  it  is  drawn  up  over  you,  come  so  far  over 
your  head,  when  it  is  erected,  as  to  shelter  it  from  the 
dew,  without  shutting  you  up  from  the  free  open  air? 
For  I  think  sometimes  in  the  evening  of  a  warm  day  to 
sit  abroad  in  it,  to  take  the  fresco ;  but  would  have  a 
canopy  over  my  head,  to  keep  the  dew  off.  If  this  be 
so,  I  am  plainly,  and  without  balancing,  for  that  which 
falls  flattest.  One  question  more,  and  I  have  done. 
Pray,  what  place  is  there  for  a  footman  in  any  of  them? 
Most  of  my  time  being  spent  in  sitting,  I  desire  special 
care  may  be  taken,  in  making  the  seat  broad  enough, 
and  the  two  cushions  soft,  plump,  and  thick  enough. 

You  know  I  have  great  liking  to  be  canonical ;  but 
I  little  thought,  that  you,  of  all  others,  was  the  man  to 
make  me  so.  I  shall  love  it  the  better  for  your  sake ; 
and  wish  that  canonical  were  ready,  that  you  might 
have  the  handselling  of  it  hither  speedily.  If  I  did  not 
take  you  for  myself,  as  you  have  taught  me  to  do,  I 
should  not  be  thus  free  with  you.  Count  me  in  your 
turn  all  yourself,  except  my  age  and  infirmities,  those 
I  desire  to  keep  to  myself;  all  the  rest  of  me  is  yours. 

*  That  is,  in  a  chaise,  which  Mr.  Locke  desired  to  have  made 
for  him. 
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To  the  same. 

Dear  Sir^  Oates,  26  May,  17M. 

My  letter  yesterday  went  away  without  an  antivcr 
to  one  of  your  demands;  and  that  was,  whedierl 
would  have  any  brass  on  the  harness?  To  which, gilt 
me  leave  to  tell  you,  that,  !n  my  whole  life,  I  have  beei 
constantly  against  any  thing  that  makes  a  8how;iil 
maxim  being  more  agreeable  to  my  condition  vA 
temper,  than  '^  qui  bene  latuit  bene  vixit."  Llikefi 
have  things  substantially  good  of  their  kind,  and  usefiili 
and  handsomely  made,  and  fitly  adapted  to  their  UM} 
for,  if  cither  were  necessary,  I  had  rather  be  takn 
notice  of  for  something  that  is  fashionably  gaudy,  tlua 
ridicidously  uncouth,  or  for  its  poorness  and  meanmi 
remarkable.  Therefore,  if  you  please,  let  the  hameo^ 
and  all  the  whole  accoutrements  be  of  as  good  materially 
and  as  handsomely  made  and  put  together  as  may  be; 
but  for  ornaments  of  brass,  or  any  such  thing,  I  desire 
it  may  be  spared. 

One  question  more  comes  hito  my  mind  to  ask  yoo, 
and  that  is,  whether  the  back  of  those,  that  fall  down 
so  flat,  are  so  made  that,  when  it  is  up,  one  may  lem 
and  loll  against  it  at  one's  ease,  as  in  a  coach  or  a  cba* 
riot ;  for  I  am  grown  a  very  lazy  fellow,  and  have  H0W 
three  easy  chairs  to  lean  and  loll  in,  and  would  not  be 
without  that  relief  in  my  chaise. 

You  see  I  am  as  nice  as  a  young  fond  girl,  that  ii 
coming  into  the  world,  with  a  face  and  a  fortune,  tf 
she  presumes,  to  command  it.  I^t  not  this,  however, 
deter  you ;  for  I  shall  not  be  so  hard  to  be  pleaseA 
For  what  you  do  will  be  as  if  I  did  it  myself.     I  am,  te 


To  the  same. 


Dear  Sir,  Oates,  29  May,  170*. 

How  should  I  value  the  chaise  you  take  so  much 
pains  about,  if  I  could  hope  I  could  have  your  company 
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with  me  abroad  in  it,  every  two  or  three  days.  How- 
ever»  it  wears  the  signature  of  your  friendship,  and  so 
will  always  have  something  in  it  to  please  me. 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  clog  it  with 
any  thing,  to  make  a  place  for  a  footman.  That  must, 
I  anppoae,  make  it  bigger  and  heavier,  which  I  would 
avoid ;  and  I  think,  upon  the  whole  matter,  there  will 
be  no  great  need  of  it.  But  when  I  hear  from  you 
again,  I  shall  know  that.  In  the  meantime,  all  the 
rest,  I  think,  is  resolved ;  for,  I  suppose  of  course,  you 
will  choose  a  cloth  for  the  lining  of  a  dust  colour;  that 
is  the  proper  colour  for  such  a  priest  as  you  mention 
in  your  letter. 

If  poor  Psalmanassar  be  really  a  convert  from  pa- 
ganism Twhich  I  would  be  glad  to  be  assured  of),  he  has 
very  ill  luck,  not  to  herd  any  where  among  the  variety 
of  sorts  that  are  among  us.  But  I  think  it  so,  that  the 
parties  are  more  for  doing  one  another  harm,  than  for 
doing  any  body  good.     I  am,  &c. 


To  the  same. 


PaAa  Sir,  Gates,  9  June,  1704. 

I  MIGHT  number  my  days  (and  it  is  a  pleasant 
tort  of  almanac)  by  the  kindnesses  I  receive  from  you. 
Your  packet  I  received,  and  have  reason  to  thank  you 
foe  all  the  particulars  in  it ;  however,  you  thought  fit 
to  prepare  me  for  being  disappointed,  in  the  binding 
my  Greek  Testament.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that 
eSmds  me,  but  the  running  of  his  paring-knife  too 
4en  into  the  margin ;  a  knavish  and  intolerable  fault 
in  all  our  English  bookbinders. 

Books  seem  to  me  to  be  pestilent  things,  and  infect 
all  that  trade  in  them ;  that  is,  all  but  one  sort  of  men, 
with  something  very  perverse  and  brutal.  Printers, 
binders,  aeUers,  and  others  that  make  a  trade  and  gain 
<Hit  of  them,  have  universally  so  odd  a  turn  and  cor- 
ruption of  mind,  that  they  Iiave  a  way  of  dealing  pecu- 

u  2 
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liar  to  themselves,  and  not  conformed  to  the  good  of 
society^and  that  general  fairness  that  cements  mankind, 
Whether  it  be,  that  these  instruments  of  truth  and 
knowledge  will  not  bear  being  subjected  to  any  dniig 
but  those  noble  ends,  without  revenging  themselves oi 
those  who  meddle  with  them  to  any  other  purpose,  and 
prostitute  them  to  mean  and  misbecoming  designs;  I 
will  not  inquire.  The  matter  of  fact,  I  think,  you  iriD 
find  true ;  and  there  we  will  leave  it  to  those  who  suflr 
themselves  with  printer's  ink,  till  they  wholly  expunge 
all  the  candour  that  nature  gives,  and  become  the  wont 
sort  of  black  cattle. 


To  the  same. 


Dear  Sir,  Gates,  June  29,  1704. 

If  the  chaise  you  have  had  so  much  trouble  about 
gives  me  as  nuich  satisfaction  afterwards,  as  it  i^ill  in 
the  first  ser^'ice  I  shall  receive  from  it;  the  conqueron 
of  the  world  will  not  ride  in  their  triumphant  cnanots 
with  more  pleasure,  than  I  shall  in  my  little  tumbrel. 
It  will  bring  nie  what  I  prefer  to  glory.  For,  methinks, 
he  understands  but  little  of  the  true  sweetness  of  life, 
that  doth  not  more  relish  the  conversation  of  a  worthy 
and  ingenuous  friend  in  retirement,  than  the  noise  and 
rout  of  the  crowd  in  the  streets,  with  all  their  accli- 
mations and  huzzas.  I  long,  therefore,  that  the  machine 
should  be  despatched  ;  and  expect  it  as  greedily  asi 
lumgry  merchant  doth  a  ship  from  the  East  Indi^ 
which  is  to  bring  him  a  rich  cargo.  I  hope  the  coacli* 
maker  doth  not  live  far  from  you  ;  for  if  he  be  a  dow 
man  of  London,  I  would  have  him  quickened  once  a 
day,  that  he  may  make  as  much  haste  as  if  the  sati^ 
faction  of  two  lovers  depended  on  his  despatch.  In  de 
meantime,  give  me  leave  to  desire  you  to  bestow  aome 
of  your  spare  hours  on  the  epistles  to  the  CorinthiaDS^ 
and  to  try  whether  you  can  find  them  intelligible  orna 
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You  will  easily  guess  the  reason  of  this  *  ;  and  when 
I  have  you  here,  I  hope  to  convince  you  it  will  not  be 
lost  labour;  only  permit  me  to  tell  you,  you  must  read 
them  with  something  more  than  an  ordinary  appli- 
cation. 

The  samples  you  have  sent  met,  I  must  Conclude, 
from  the  abilities  of  the  author,  to  be  very  excellent. 
But  what  shall  I  be  the  better  for  the  most  exact  and 
best  proportioned  picture  that  ever  was  drawn,  if  I 
have  not  eyes  to  see  the  correspondence  of  the  parts  ? 
I  confess  the  lines  are  too  subtile  for  me,  and  my  dull 
sight  cannot  perceive  their  connexions.  I  am  not 
envious,  and  therefore  shall  not  be  troubled,  if  others 
find  themselves  instructed  with  so  extraordinary  and 
sublime  a  way  of  reasoning.  I  am  content  with  my 
own  mediocrity.  And  though  I  call  the  thinking 
faculty  in  me,  mind ;  yet  I  cannot,  because  of  that 
name,  equal  it  in  any  thing  to  that  infinite  and  incom- 
prehensible being,  which,  for  want  of  right  and  distinct 
conceptions,  is  called  mind  also,  or  the  eternal  mind. 
I  endeavour  to  make  the  best  use  I  can  of  every  thing; 
and  therefore,  though  I  am  in  despair  to  be  the  wiser 
for  these  learned  instructions ;  yet  I  hope  I  shall  be 
the  merrier  for  them,  when  you  and  I  tiike  an  air  in 
the  calash  together.     I  am,  &c. 


To  the  same. 


Dear  Sir^  Gates,  July  23>  1704. 

The  gentlemen  you  speak  of,  have  a  great  deal  of 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  Discourse  1^  you  mention; 

*  Mr.  Locke  writ  this  to  Mr.  Collins,  in  order  to  prepare  him 
to  read  afterwards  with  him  his  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians ;  which  have  been  pub- 
lished since  his  death. 

t  That  is,  out  of  Dr.  Sherlock's  Digression  concerning  Con- 
nate Ideas,  or  Inbred  Knowledge,  against  Mr.  Locke ;  inserted 
in  the  3d  section  of  the  2d  chapter  of  his  Discourse  concerning 
the  Happiness  of  good  Men,  and  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked, 
in  the  next  World,  &c.    Lond.  1704,  in  8vo. 

\  Dr.  Sherlock's  Digression  concerning  Connate  Ideas,  &c. 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  letter. 
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there  being  nothing  ever  writ  in  their  stidin  ttid  ihf 
more  perfectly  than  it  is ;  and  it  may  stand  for  a  ||il- 
tern  to  those  that  have  a  mind  to  excel  in  their  wt' 
mirable  use  of  language  and  method  of  talking  ;  %  M 
least,  there  be  any  need  of  a  pattern  to  those,  wlul  49 
naturally,  and  by  a  peculiar  genius  of  their  own,  fill 
into  that,  which  the  profane  illiterate  vulgaTi  pjHH^ 
wretches,  are  strangers  to,  and  cannot  imitate.  Btt 
more  of  this  to  make  us  merry,  when  the  chaise  brmgl 
us  together. 

I  now  every  moment  wish  the  chaise  done;  not  ant 
of  any  impatience  I  am  for  the  machine,  but  for  tha 
man ;  the  man,  I  say,  that  is  to  come  in  it.  A  maB» 
that  has  not  his  fellow ;  and,  to  all  that,  loves  me.  If 
I  r^ret  my  old  age,  it  is  you  that  make  me,  and  cdl 
me  back  to  the  world  just  as  I  was  leaving  it,  and 
leaving  it  as  a  place  that  has  very  little  valuable  in  it{ 
but  who  would  not  be  glad  to  spend  some  years  with 
you  ?  Make  haste,  therefore,  ana  let  me  engross  whit 
of  you  I  can.     I  am,  &c. 


To  llie  same. 


Deab  SiKj  Gates,  August  2, 1704. 

Though  I  cannot,  by  writing,  make  you  a  surer 
title  to  myself  than  you  have  already ;  yet  I  cannot 
forbear  to  acknowledge,  under  my  hand  and  seal,  the 
great  sense  I  have  of  the  late  favour  you  did  me. 
Whether  that,  or  any  thing  else,  will  be  able  to  add 
any  duration  to  my  mouldering  carcase,  I  cannot  say; 
but  this  I  am  sure,  your  company  and  kindness  hava 
added  to  the  length  of  my  life,  which,  in  my  way  of 
measuring,  doth  not  lie  in  counting  of  minutes,  but 
tasting  of  enjoyments.  I  wish  the  continuance  And 
increase  of  yours,  without  stint,  and  am,  &c. 


To  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Oates,  Auguit  11,  1764* 

Kind  and  good-nAtuxedfn^ud&^o^^^^^^^^l^^ 
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their  favours,  and  thank  those  that  receive  them.  I  was 
never  more  obliged,  nor  better  entertained,  than  by 
your  company  here ;  and  you  heap  upon  me  your  ac- 
knowledgments, as  if  I  had  made  a  journey  to  London 
for  your  sake,  and  there  done  you  I  know  not  how  many 
courtesies.  This,  however,  has  the  effect  you  could  wish 
upon  me.  I  believe  all  that  you  would  have  me.  And 
since  one  naturally  loves  as  well  those  that  one  has  done 

Sod  to,  as  those  whom  one  has  received  good  from ;  I 
ive  it  to  you,  to  manage  the  account  as  you  please. 
So  the  affection  and  good-will  between  us  doth  but 
increase,  whose  hands  lay  most  fuel  on  the  fire,  that 
warms  us  both,  I  shall  not  be  nicely  solicitous ;  since 
I  am  sure  you  cannot  impute  to  me  more  than  I  really 
wish,  but  at  the  same  time  know  that  wishing  in  me  is 
all,  for  I  can  do  just  nothing.  Make  no  apologies  to 
me,  I  beseech  you,  for  what  you  said  to  me  about  the 
digression*.  It  is  no  more,  but  what  I  find  other  peo- 
ple agree  with  you  in  ;  and  it  would  afford  as  much  di- 
version as  any  hunting  you  could  imagine,  had  I 
strength  and  breath  enough  to  pursue  the  chace. 

But  of  this  we  may,  perhaps,  nave  better  opportunity 
to  talk,  when  I  see  you  next.  For  this  I  tell  you 
before-hand,  I  must  not  have  you  be  under  any  restraint 
to  speak  to  me,  whatever  you  think  fit  for  me  to  do  ; 
whether  I  am  of  the  same  mind  or  no.  The  use  of  a 
friend  is  to  persuade  us  to  the  right,  not  to  suppose 
always  that  we  are  in  it.     I  am,  &c. 


To  the  same. 


Djiar  Sir,  Gates,  August  16,  1704. 

Which  way  soever  I  turn  myself,  I  meet  on  all  sides 
your  friendship,  in  all  manner  of  shapes,  and  upon  all 
sorts  of  occasions,  besetting  me.  Were  I  as  averse,  as 
I  am  pleased,  with  my  happiness  in  your  kindness  ;  I 
must,  nowever,  yield  to  so  powerful  and  constant  at- 

*  Sec  above^  page  *203. 
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tacks*.  But  it  is  past  that  time  of  day.  I  have  longmbee 
surrendered  myself  to  you.  And  I  am  as  certainlTk 
your  coach,  as  count  Tallard  in  the  duke  of  Manbo- 
rough's,  to  be  disposed  as  you  please  ;  only  with  An 
difference,  that  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  against  hii  wil; 
I  am  your  captive,  by  the  soft,  but  stronger,  force  of 
your  irresistible  obligations,  and  with  the  consent  and 
joy  of  my  own  mind. 

Judge  then,  whether  I  am  willing  my  shadow  should 
be  in  possession  of  one  with  whom  my  heart  is ;  and  to 
whom  all  that  I  am,  had  I  any  thing  besides  my  heait, 
worth  the  presenting,  doth  belong.  Sir  Godfrey,  1 
doubt  not,  will  make  it  very  like.  If  it  were  posaUe 
for  his  pencil  to  make  a  speaking  picture,  it  should  tdl 
ou  every  day  how  much  I  love  and  esteem  you  }  and 
ow  pleased  I  am  to  be,  so  much  as  in  effigy,  near  a 
person,  with  whom  I  should  be  glad  to  spend  an  age  to 
come.     I  am,  &c. 


I 


To  the  same. 


Dear  Sir,  Oates,  September  ll,  1704. 

He  that  has  any  thing  to  do  with  you,  must  own  thit 
friendship  is  the  natural  product  of  your  constitution ; 
and  your  soul,  a  noble  soil,  is  enriched  with  the  two 
most  valuable  qualities  of  human  nature,  truth  and 
friendship.  What  a  treasure  have  I  then  in  such  » 
friend,  with  whom  I  can  converse,  and  be  enlightened 
about  the  highest  speculations  !  Wlien  one  hears  you 
upon  the  principles  of  knowledge,  or  the  foundations 
of  government,  one  would  hardly  imagine  your 
thoughts  ever  descended  to  a  brush,  or  a  curry-comb, 
or  other  such  trumpery  of  life  ;  and  yet,  if  one  employ 
you  but  to  get  a  pair  of  shoe-buckles,  you  are  as  ready 
and  dexterous  at  it,  as  if  the  whole  business  of  your 
life  had  been  with  nothing  but  shoe-buckles. 

*  Mr.  Collins  had  desired  Mr.  Locke  to  let  sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
come  down  into  the  country,  to  draw  Mr.  Locke*8  picture ;  which 
sir  CJodfrev  did. 
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As  to  my  lady's  picture,  pray»  in  the  first  place,  see 
it,  and  tell  me  how  you  like  it.  In  the  next  place,  pray 
get  sir  Godfrey  to  write  upon  it,  on  the  back-side,  lady 
Masham,  1704  ;  and  on  the  back-side  of  mine,  John 
Locke,  1704.  This  he  did  on  Mr.  Molyneux's  and 
mine,  the  last  he  drew ;  and  this  is  necessary  to  be  done, 
or  else  the  pictures  of  private  persons  are  lost  in  two 
or  three  generations  ;  and  so  the  picture  loses  of  its 
value,  it  being  not  known  whom  it  was  made  to  repre* 
sent. 


To  the  same. 


Dbar  Sir,  Oates,  October  1,  1704. 

To  complete  the  satisfaction  I  have  lately  had  here, 
there  has  been  nothing  wanting  but  your  company. 
The  coming  of  his  father-in-law  *,  joined  with  the 
straitness  of  the  lodging  in  this  house,  hindered  me 
from  having  my  cousin  King  and  you  together ;  and  so 
cut  off  one  part  of  the  enjoyment,  which  you  know  is 
very  valuable  to  me.  I  must  leave  it  to  your  kindness 
and  charity,  to  make  up  this  loss  to  me.  How  far  the 
good  company  I  have  had  here  has  been  able  to  raise 
me  into  a  forgetfulness  of  the  decays  of  age,  and  the 
uneasiness  of  my  indisposition,  my  cousm  King  is 
judge.  But  this  I  believe  he  will  assure  you,  that  my  in- 
firmities prevail  so  fast  on  me,  that,  unless  you  make 
haste  hither,  I  may  lose  the  satisfaction  of  ever  seeing 
again  a  man,  that  I  value  in  the  first  rank  of  those  that  I 
leave  behind  mef  • 

•  Sir  Peter  King's  father-in-law. 

t  Mr.  Locke  died  on  the  28th  of  October,  1704* ;  that  is,  27  days 
after  the  writing  of  this  letter. 
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To  the  same.    [Directed  thus :] 
For  ANTHONY  COLLINS,  Esq. 

To  be  ddxTcred  to  him  afts  my  deoeue. 

Dbab  Sir,  Gates,  August  23,  1704. 

By  my  will,  you  will  see  that  I  had  some  kindnes 
for  ♦  *  ♦  ♦.  And  I  knew  no  better  way  to  take  cane  of 
him,  than  to  put  him,  and  what  I  designed  for  him,  into 
your  hands  and  management.  The  knowledge  I  have 
of  your  virtue,  of  all  kinds,  secures  the  trust  which,  by 
your  permission,  I  have  placed  in  you  ;  and  the  pecu- 
liar esteem  and  love  I  have  obsen^ed  in  the  young  man 
for  you,  will  dispose  him  to  be  ruled  and  influencedliy 
you,  so  that  of  that  I  need  say  nothing. 

But  there  is  one  thing,  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
recommend  to  your  especial  care  and  memory  ♦***♦* 

May  YOU  live  long  and  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
health,  freedom,  content,  and  all  those  blessings  which 
providence  has  bestowed  on  you,  and  your  virtue  enti- 
tles you  to.  I  know  you  loved  me  living,  and  will  pre- 
serve my  memory  now  I  am  dead.  AU  the  use  to  be 
made  of  it  is,  that  this  life  is  a  scene  of  vanity,  that  soon 
passes  away }  and  affi)rds  no  solid  satisfaction,  but  in 
the  consciousness  of  doing  well,  and  in  the  hopes  of 
another  life.  This  is  what  I  can  say  upon  expenence ; 
and  what  you  will  find  to  be  true,  when  you  come  to 
make  up  the  account.  Adieu  ;  I  leave  my  best  wishes 
mth  you. 

John  Locke. 


A  Letter  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Richard  King. 

Sir,  Oates,  July  23,  1703. 

I  CANNOT  but  think  myself  beholden  to  any  occa- 
sion that  procures  me  t\wi  Vkoivoux  of  a  letter  from  you. 
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I  return  my  acknowledgments  for  those  neat  expres- 
sions of  civility,  and  marks  of  friendship,  I  received  in 
yours  of  the  8th  instant ;  and  wish  I  nad  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  the  esteem  I  hare  of  your  merit,  and 
the  sense  of  your  kindness  to  me,  in  any  real  service. 

The  desire  of  your  friend,  in  the  enclosed  letter  you 
sent  me,  is  what  of  myself  I  am  inclined  to  satisfy;  and 
Am  only  sorry,  that  so  copious  a  subject  has  lost,  in  my 
bad  memory,  so  much  otwhat  heretofore  I  could  have 
said  concerning  that  great  and  good  man,  of  whom 
he  inquires*.  Time,  I  daily  find,  blots  out  apace  the 
iktie  stock  of  my  mind,  and  has  disabled  me  from  fur- 
nishing sll  that  I  would  willingly  contribute  to  the 
memory  of  that  learned  man.  But  give  me  leave  to 
assure  you,  that  I  have  not  known  a  fitter  person  than 
he,  to  be  preserved  as  an  example,  and  proposed  to  the 
imitation  of  men  of  letters.  I  therefore  wish  well  to 
vour  friend's  design,  though  my  mite  be  all  I  have 
been  able  to  contribute  to  it. 

I  wisii  you  all  happiness,  and  am,  with  a  very  par- 
ticular respect. 

Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

John  Locke. 


A  Letter  *)•••• 


Stft,  Gates,  July  23,  1703. 

I  HAVB  80  great  a  veneration  for  the  memory  of 
tliat  eiLoellent  man,  whose  life  you  tell  me  you  are  writ- 
i^t,  thrt  when  I  set  myself  to  recollect  what  memoirs 

*  Dr.  Patocke.    See  the  fallowing  letter. 

t  Dr.  Edward  Pococke,  regius  professor  of  Hebrew,  in  the 
Moivenity  of  Oxford.  He  was  born  at  Oxford  dta  the  8th  of 
tYovember  1608,  and  he  died  on  the  lOth  of  September  1691. 
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I  can  (in  answer  to  your  desire)  furnish  you  with ;  I 
am  ashamed  I  have  so  little  in  particular  to  say,  ont 
subject  that  afforded  so  much.  For  I  conclude  yoa » 
well  acquainted  with  his  learning  and  virtue,  that  I 
suppose  it  would  be  superfluous  to  trouble  you  on  tboie 
heads.  However,  give  me  leave  not  to  be  wholly  silrat 
upon  this  occasion.  So  extraordinary  an  example,  in 
so  degenerate  an  age,  deserves,  for  the  rarity,  and,  a  I 
was  going  to  say,  for  the  incredibility  of  it,  the  attesto- 
tion  of  all  that  knew  him,  and  considered  his  wortL 

The  christian  world  is  a  witness  of  his  great  learn- 
ing, that  the  works  he  published  would  not  8u£^  to 
be  concealed.  Nor  coul^  his  devotion  and  piety  Ue 
hid,  and  be  unobserved  in  a  college ;  where  his  con- 
stant and  regular  assisting  at  the  cathedral  service,nev(r 
interrupted  by  sharpness  of  weather,  and  scarce  r^ 
strained  by  downright  want  of  health,  showed  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  his  mind. 

But  his  other  virtues  and  excellent  qualities,  had  so 
strong  and  close  a  covering  of  modesty  and  unaffected 
humility ;  that,  though  they  shone  the  brighter  to  thoae 
who  had  the  oppoitunities  to  be  more  intimately  a^ 
quainted  with  him,  and  eyes  to  discern  and  distinguish 
solidity  from  show,  and  esteem  virtue  that  sought  not 
reputation ;  yet  they  were  the  less  taken  notice,  and 
talked  of  by  the  generality  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
not  wholly  unknown.  Not  that  he  was  at  all  cloie 
and  reserved ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  readiest  to 
communicate  to  any  one  that  consulted  him. 

Indeed  he  was  not  forward  to  talk,  nor  ever  would  be 
the  leading  man  in  the  discourse,  though  it  were  on  a 
subject  that  he  understood  better  than  any  of  the 
company ;  and  would  often  content  himself  to  sit  still 
and  hear  others  debate  matters  which  he  himself  was 
more  a  master  of.  He  had  often  the  silence  of  a 
learner,  where  he  had  the  knowledge  of  a  master;  and 
that  not  with  a  design,  as  is  often,  that  the  ignorance 
any  one  betrayed  might  give  him  the  opportunity  to 
display  his  own  knowledge,  with  the  more  lustre  and 
advantage,  to  their  shame  ;  or  censure  them  when  they 
were  gone.    For  these  atl^  oC  \.i\vuu\;h  and  ostentation, 
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frequently  practised  by  men  of  skill  and  ability,  were 
utterly  unknown  to  him.  It  was  very  seldom  that  ne  con- 
tradicted any  one ;  or  if  it  were  necessary  at  any  time 
t6  inform  any  one  better,  who  was  in  a  mistake,  it  was 
in  so  soft  and  gentle  a  manner,  that  it  had  nothing  of 
the  air  of  dispute  or  correction,  and  seemed  to  have 
little  of  opposition  in  it.  I  never  heard  him  say  any 
thing  that  put  any  one  that  was  present  the  least  out  of 
countenance ;  nor  ever  censure,  or  so  much  as  speak 
diminishingly,  of  any  one  that  was  absent. 

He  was  a  man  of  no  irregular  appetites.  If  he  in- 
dulged any  one  too  much,  it  was  that  of  study,  which 
his  wife  would  often  complain  of  (and,  I  think,  not 
without  reason),  that  a  due  consideration  of  his  age  and 
health  could  not  make  him  abate. 

Though  he  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  temperance  in 
himself,  and  the  farthest  from  ostentation  and  vanity 
in  his  way  of  living ;  yet  he  was  of  a  liberal  mind,  and 
given  to  hospitality;  which  considering  the  smallness 
of  his  prefennents,  and  the  numerous  family  of  chil- 
dren he  had  to  provide  for,  might  be  thought  to  have 
out-done  those  who  made  more  noise  and  show. 

His  name,  which  was  in  great  esteem  beyond  sea,  and 
that  deservedly,  drew  on  him  visits  from  all  foreigners 
of  learning,  who  came  to  Oxford  to  see  that  university. 
They  never  failed  to  be  highly  satisfied  with  his  great 
knowledge  and  civility,  which  was  not  always  without 
expense. 

Though  at  the  restoration  of  king  Charles,  when  pre- 
ferment rained  down  upon  some  men's  heads,  his  merits 
were  so  overlooked  or  forgotten,  that  he  was  barely  re- 
stored to  what  was  his  before,  without  receiving  any  new 
preferment  then,  or  at  any  timie  after;  yet  I  never  heard 
him  take  any  the  least  notice  of  it,  or  make  the  least 
complaint  in  a  case  tliat  would  have  grated  sorely  on 
some  men's  patience,  and  have  filled  their  mouths  with 
murmuring,  and  their  lives  with  discontent.  But  he 
was  always  unaffectedly  cheerful ;  no  marks  of  any 
thing  that  lay  heavy  at  his  heart,  for  his  being  neg- 
lected, ever  broke  from  him.  He  was  so  far  from 
having  any  displeasure  lie  concealed  tlveve,  tVvssi^.  \nW>\- 
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ever  any  expressions  of  dissatislSuiion,  for  vAit  tlMf 
thought  hard  usage,  broke  from  others  in  his  ^'Cieaci^ 
he  always  diverted  the  discourse ;  and  if  it  w^ie'  «| 
body  with  whom  he  thought  he  might  take  that  lAeH^ 
he  silenced  it  with  visible  marks  of  dislike. 

Though  he  was  not»  as  I  said,  a  forward,  much  lea 
an  assuming  talker ;  yet  he  was  the  farthest  in  tht 
world  from  being  sullen  or  morose.  He  would  taft 
very  freely,  and  very  well,  of  all  parts  of  learning,  be> 
sides  that  wherein  he  was  known  to  excel.  But  iUi 
was  not  all ;  he  could  discourse  very  well  fii  other 
things.  He  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  wori^ 
though  he  made  no  show  oi  it. 

His  backwardness  to  meddle  in  other  people's  mik 
ters,  or  to  enter  into  debates,  where  names  and  poraom 
were  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  judgments  and  een^ 
sure  were  haroly  avoided ;  concealed  his  abilities,  in 
matters  of  business  and  conduct,  from  most  pec^Ie. 
But  yet  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  knew  not  any  one  in 
that  university,  whom  I  would  more  willingly  consohi 
in  any  affiur  that  required  consideration,  nor  whoK 
opinion  I  thought  it  better  worth  hearing  than  his,  if  he 
could  be  drawn  to  enter  into  it,  and  give  his  advice. 

Though  in  compimy  he  never  used  himself,  nor  w3» 
lingly  heard  from  others,  any  personal  reflections  on 
other  men,  though  set  off  with  a  sharpness  that  usually 
tickles,  and  by  most  men  is  mistaken  for  the  best,  u 
not  the  only  seasoning  of  pleasant  conversation ;  yet  he 
would  oilcn  bear  his  part  in  innocent  mirth,  and,  by 
some  ap})osite  and  diverting  story,  continue  and 
heighten  the  good-humour. 

1  shall  give  you  an  instance  of  it  in  a  story  of  lu8| 
which  on  this  occasion  comes  to  my  mind ;  and  I  tdl  it 
you  not  as  belonging  to  his  life,  but  that  it  may  fgM 
you  some  part  of  his  character ;  which,  possibly,  the 
very  serious  temper  of  this  good  man  may  be  apt  to 
make  men  oversee.  The  story  was  this  :  There  was  at 
Corpus-Christi  college,  when  he  was  a  young  maa 
there,  a  proper  fellow,  with  a  long  grey  beard,  that  iw 
porter  of  the  college.  A  waggish  fellow-commoner  of 
the  house  would  be  oCtetv  Vvwadlvni^  and  stroking  tlus 
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eard,  and  jestingly  told  the  porter,  he  would,  one 
;e  days,  fetch  it  off.  The  porter,  who  took  his 
for  the  great  ornament  that  added  grace  and 
ity  to  his  person,  could  scarce  hear  the  mention, 
,  of  his  beard  being  cut  off,  with  any  patience, 
^er  he  could  not  escape  the  mortal  agony  that 
loss  would  cause  him.  Hie  fatal  hour  came ; 
e  what  happened.  The  young  gentleman,  as  the 
was  standing  at  the  college-gate  with  other  peo- 
out  him,  took  hold  of  his  beai*d  with  his  left 
and  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  which  he  had  ready 
right,  did  that  execution,  that  the  porter  and 
iders  heard  the  cutting  of  scissors,  and  saw  a 
il  of  gi*ey  hairs  fall  to  the  ground.  The  porter, 
it  sight,  in  the  utmost  rage,  ran  immediately 

0  the  president  of  the  college ;  and  there,  with 
and  lamentable  out-cry,  desired  justice  to  be 

»n  the  gentleman-commoner,  for  the  great  indig- 
id  injury  he  had  received  from  him.  The  pre- 
demanding  what  harm  the  other  had  done,  the 
replied,  an  affi*ont  never  to  be  forgiven ;  he  had 
*  his  beard.  The  president,  not  without  laugh- 
Id  him  that  his  barber  was  a  bungler,  and  that 
)re  he  would  do  him  that  justice,  that  he  should 
othing  for  his  pains,  having  done  his  work  so  neg- 
y ;  for  he  had  left  him,  for  aught  he  could  see, 
11  his  cutting,  the  largest  and  most  reverend 
in  the  town.  The  porter,  scarce  able  to  believe 
le  said,  put  up  his  hand  to  his  chin,  on  which  he 
IS  full  a  grown  beard  as  ever.  Out  of  countenance 
complaint  for  want  of  a  beard,  he  sneaked  away, 
)uld  not  show  his  face  for  some  time  after. 

1  contrivance  of  the  young  gentleman  was  inno- 
nd  ingenious.  He  had  provided  a  handful  of 
lorse-hair,  which  he  cut,  under  the  covert  of  the 
;  beard,  and  so  let  it  drop ;  which  the  testy  fel- 
itliout  any  farther  examination,  concluded  to  be 
own  growth ;  and  so,  with  open  mouth,  drew  on 
f  every  one^s  laughter ;  which  could  not  be  re- 
o  such  sad  complaints  and  so  reverend  a  beard, 
iking  of  the  expedite  way  of  justice  iu  Twckc^  ^ 
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he  told  this  pleasant  story;  whereof  he  was  an  ejfe^ 
witness  at  Aleppo.  A  fellow,  who  was  carrying  afaonk^ 
bread  to  sell,  at  the  turn  of  a  street  spying  the  eadar 
coming  towards  him,  set  down  his  basket  of  hm4 
and  betook  himself  to  his  heels.  The  cadee  oomiDff 
on,  and  finding  the  basket  of  bread  in  his  way,  W 
some  of  his  under  officers  weigh  it  (for  he  always  goOf 
attended,  for  present  execution  of  any  fault  he  nd 
meet  with) ;  who  finding  it  as  it  should  be,  \ett  it,  and 
went  on.  The  fellow  watchiiu;,  at  the  comer  of  tk 
street,  what  would  become  of  his  bread  ;  when  he 
found  all  was  safe,  returned  to  his  basket.  The  liy- 
standers  asked  him  why  he  ran  away,  his  bread  being 
weight  ?  That  was  more  than  I  knew,  says  he ;  ipp 
though  it  be  not  mine,  but  I  sell  it  for  another ;  yet  if 
it  had  been  less  than  weight,  and  taken  upon  me^  1 
should  have  been  drubbed. 

Many  things  of  this  nature,  worth  notice,  wooU 
oflen  drop  from  him  in  conversation ;  which  would  in* 
form  the  world  of  several  particularities  concerning  tliit 
country  and  people,  among  whom  he  spent  seveni 
years.  You  will  pardon  me,  if  on  the  sudden  my  bdl 
memory  cannot,  afler  such  a  distance  of  time,  recoiled 
more  of  them.  Neither  perhaps  had  this  now  occurred, 
had  I  not,  on  an  occasion  that  revived  it  in  my  memoiy 
some  time  since  by  telling  it  to  others,  refreshed  it  in 
my  own  thoughts. 

I  know  not  whether  you  find  amongst  the  papers  of 
his,  that  are,  as  you  say,  put  into  your  hands,  any  Ara- 
bic proverbs,  translated  by  him.  He  has  told  me  that 
he  had  a  collection  of  300(),  as  I  remember  ;  and  that 
they  were  for  the  most  part  very  good.  He  had,  as  he 
intimated,  some  thoughts  of  translating  them,  and 
adding  some  notes,  where  they  were  necessary  to 
clear  any  obscniritics ;  but  whether  he  ever  did  any 
thing  in  it  before  lie  dieii,  I  have  not  heard.  But 
to  retuiii  to  what  I  can  call  to  mind,  and  recoter 
of  him. 

I  do  not  remember  that,  in  all  my  conversation  wilk 
him,  I  ever  saw  him  once  angry,  or  to  be  so  far  provoked ' 
a.s  to  change  colour  or  countenance,  or  tone  of  voioe. 
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Displeasing  actions  and  accidents  would  sometimes 
occur ;  there  is  no  help  for  that ;  but  nothing  of  that 
kind  moved  him,  that  1  saw,  to  any  passionate  words ; 
much  less  to  chiding  or  clamour.  His  life  appeared 
to  me  one  constant  calm. 

How  great  his  patience  was  in  his  long  and  dangerous 
lameness  Twherein  there  were  very  terrible  and  painful 
operations^  you  have,  no  doubt,  learnt  from  others.  I 
happened  to  be  absent  from  Oxford  most  of  that  time ; 
but  I  have  heard,  and  believed  it,  that  it  was  suitable 
to  the  other  parts  of  his  life.< 

To  conclude,  I  can  say  of  him,  what  few  men  can 
say  of  any  friend  of  theirs,  nor  I  of  any  other  of  my 
acquaintance :  that  I  do  not  remember  I  ever  saw  in 
him  any  one  action  that  I  did,  or  could  in  my  own 
mind  blame,  or  thought  amiss  in  him. 

Sir,  if  I  had  been  put  upon  this  task  soon  after  his 
death,  I  might  possibly  have  sent  you  a  paper  better 
furnished  than  tnis  is,  and  with  particularities  fitter  for 
your  purpose,  to  fill  up  the  character  of  so  good  and 
extraordinary  a  man,  and  so  exemplary  a  life.  The 
ntteem  and  honour  I  have  still  for  him  would  not  suffer 
ne  to  say  nothing ;  though  my  decaying  bad  memory 
lid  ill  second  my  desire  to  obey  your  commands. 
E¥ay  accept  this,  as  a  mark  of  my  willingness,  and  be- 
lieve that  I  am 

Your  most  humble  seiTant, 

John  Locke. 


.  A  Letter  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Richard  Kvig. 

Sir,  Gates,  25  Aug.  1703. 

Yours  of  the  4th  instant  I  received ;  and  though  I 
on  conscious  I  do  not  deserve  those  advantageous 
hiiigSy  which  your  civility  says  of  me  in  it ;  yet  give 
le  leave  to  assure  you,  that  the  oilers  of  my  service  to 
0U9  which  you  are  pleased  to  take  notice  of,  is  that 

VOL.  X.  IL 
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party  which   I  shall  not  fail  to  make  good  im  all 
occasions. 

You  ask  me,  *'  what  is  the  shortest  and  sur^  Hif, 
for  a  young  gentleman,  to  attain  a  true  kuxmledm  of 
the  Christian  religion,  in  the  full  and  just  exteat  otit?^ 
For  so  I  understand  your  question ;  if  I  have  mhtalbin 
in  it,  you  must  set  me  right.  And  to  this  I  hcfea 
short  and  plain  answer :  "  Let  him  study  the  Haij 
Scripture,  especially  the  New  Testament.  Theran 
are  contained  the  words  of  eternal  life.  It  has  Gtid 
for  its  author ;  salvation  for  its  end ;  and  truth,  iriA- 
out  any  mixture  of  error,  for  its  matter.  So  thtf  it 
is  a  wonder  to  me,  how  any  one  professing  Christiaaifyi 
that  would  seriously  set  himself  to  know  his  rdinoib 
should  be  in  doubt  where  to  employ  his  search,  uai  h/ 
out  his  pains  for  his  information ;  when  he  knoat^ 
book,  where  it  is  all  contained,  pure  and  entire ;  wai 
whither,  at  last,  every  one  must  have  recourse,  to  verify 
that  of  it,  which  he  finds  any  where  else. 

Your  other  question,  which  I  think  I  may  call  tat 
or  three,  will  require  a  laraer  answer. 

As  to  morality,  which,  I  take  it,  is  the  first  indflU 
things  you  inquire  after ;  that  is  best  to  be  found  in  ihll 
book  that  I  have  already  commended  to  you.  Bii 
because  you  may  perhaps  think,  that  the  better  to  o^ 
serve  those  rules,  a  little  warning  may  not  be  ineoa! 
venient,  and  some  method  of  ranging  them  be  usefiil 
for  the  memory ;  I  recommend  to  you  the  Vhofe 
Duty  of  Man,  as  a  methodical  system ;  and  if  J0i 
desire  a  larger  view  of  the  parts  of  morality,  I  knov 
not  where  you  will  find  them  so  well  and  disdndh 
explained,  and  so  strongly  enforced,  as  in  the  pnMrticd 
divines  of  the  church  of  England.  The  sermcaii  d 
Dr.  Barrowy  archbishop  Tillotson,  and  Dr.  Whidieote^ 
are  masterpieces  in  this  kind ;  not  to  name  abundmoe 
of  others,  who  excel  on  that  subject.  If  you  hare  t 
mind  to  see  how  far  human  reason  advanced  in  fle 
discovery  of  morality,  you  will  have  a  good  ^imi""^ 
of  it  in  Tully's  Offices ;  unless  you  have  a  vSbA 
to  look  ferther  back  into  the  source  from  whence  ll 
drew  his  rules ;  and  then  you  must  conanlt  Arirtflftb 
and  the  other  GreeV  i^sSl^cmiq^c^ 
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Though  prudence  be  reckoned  among  the  cardinal 
virtues,  yet  1  do  not  remember  any  professed  treatise 
of  morality^  where  it  is  treated  in  its  full  extent,  and 
with  that  accuracy  that  it  ought.  For  which  possibly 
this  may  be  a  reason,  that  evei*y  imprudent  action  does 
not  make  a  man  culpable  *'  in  foro  conscientise.''  Thd 
business  of  morality  I  look  upon  to  be  the  avoiding  of 
crimes ; .  of  prudence,  inconveniencies,  the  foundation 
whereof  lies  in  knowing  men  and  manners.  History 
teaches  this  best,  next  to  experience ;  which  is  the  only 
efiectiml  way  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  world.  As  to 
the  rules  of  prudence,  in  the  conduct  of  common  life, 
though  there  be  several  that  have  employed  their  pens 
therein  ;  yet  those  writers  have  their  eyes  so  fixed  on 
convenience,  that  they  sometimes  lose  the  sight  of 
virtue ;  and  do  not  take  care  to  keep  themselves  always 
elear  from  the  borders  of  dishonesty,  whilst  they  are 
tracing  out  what  they  take  to  be,  sometimes,  the  securest 
way  to  success ;  most  of  those  that  I  have  seen  on  this  ' 
sul^ect  having,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  something  of  this 
defect.  So  that  I  know  none  that  I  can  confidently 
recommend  to  your  young  gentleman,  but  the  son  of 


To  *^  complete  a  man  in  the  practice  of  human  of-  - 
fices,*'  (for  to  that  tend  your  inquiries)  there  is  one 
thing  more  required ;  whicli,  though  it  be  oixlinarily 
considered,  as  distinct  both  from  virtue  and  prudence^ 
yet  I  think  it  so  nearly  allied  to  them,  that  he  will 
scarce  keep  himself  from  slips  in  both,  who  is  without 
it.  That,  which  I  mean,  is  good  breeding.  The 
•chool,  for  a  young  gentleman  to  learn  it  in,  is  the 
conversation  of  those  who  are  well-bred. 

As  to  the  last  part  of  your  inquiry,  which  is  after 
*'  books  that  will  give  an  insight  into  the  constitution 
of  the  goveramient,  and  real  interest  of  his  country ;" 
io  proceed  orderly  hi  this,  I  think  the  foundation  should 
&e  laid  in  inquiring  into  the  ground  and  nature  of  civil 
lociety ;  and  how  it  is  formed  into  different  models  of 

Kverument ;  and  what  are  the  several  species  of  it. 
ristotle  is  allowed  a  master  in  this  science,  and  few 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of  govenrnvexvi^^  YiVSti^xiV. 

y.1 
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reading  his  Politics.  Hereunto  should  be  added, 
true  notions  of  laws  in  general ;  and  property,  the  sub- 
ject-matter about  which  laws  are  made.  He,  tiut 
would  acquaint  himself  with  the  former  of  these,  sliooU 
thoroughly  study  the  judicious  Hooker's  first  hoidt  of 
Ecclesiastical  Polity.  And  property  I  have  no- 
where found  more  clearly  explained,  than  in  a  book 
intitled.  Two  Treatises  of  uovemuient.  But  not 
to  load  your  young  gentleman  with  too  many  boob  on 
this  subject,  which  require  more  meditation  than  read- 
ing ;  give  me  leave  to  recommend  to  him  PufiendorTi 
little  Treatise,  De  Officio  Hominis  et  Civis. 

To  get  an  insight  into  the  particular  constitution  of 
the  government  of  his  own  country,  will  reauire  a  litde 
more  reading;  unless  he  will  content  himself  with  sndi 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  it  as  is  contained  in  QuoB- 
berlayne's  State  of  England ;  or  Smith  De  Re- 
publica  Anglicana.  Your  inquiry  manifestly  loofa 
faither  than  that ;  and  to  attain  such  a  knowledge  of 
it,  as  becomes  a  gentleman  of  England  to  have,  to  die 
purposes  that  you  mention,  I  think  he  should  read  oar 
ancient  lawyers ;  such  as  Bracton,  Fleta,  TTic 
Mirror  of  Justice,  &c.  which  our  cousin  King*  cid 
better  direct  you  to,  than  I :  joining  with  them  the 
History  of  England  under  the  Normans,  and  » 
continuing  it  down  quite  to  our  times  ;  reading  it  al- 
ways in  those  authors  who  lived  nearest  those  times; 
their  names  you  will  find,  and  diameters  often,  in  Mr. 
Tjorel's  Histoiy  of  England.  To  which,  if  there 
be  added  a  serious  consideration  of  the  laws  made  in 
each  reign,  and  how  far  any  of  them  influenced  the 
constitution ;  all  these  together  will  give  him  a  M 
insight  into  what  you  desire. 

As  to  the  interest  of  any  country,  that,  it  is  manifati 
lies  in  its  prosperity  and  security.  Plenty  of  well  cai- 
ployed  people,  and  riches  within,  and  good  allianeei 
abroad,  make  it  strength.  But  the  ways  of  attaining 
these  comprehend  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  war ;  the 
management  of  trade ;  the  employment  of  the  poor; 
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and  all  those  other  things  that  belong  to  the  admini- 
stration of  the  public  ;  which  are  so  many,  so  various, 
and  so  changeable,  according  to  the  mutable  state  of 
men,  and  things,  in  this  world  ;  that  it  is  not  strange, 
if  a  very  small  part  of  this  consists  in  book-learning. 
He,  that  would  know  it,  must  have  eyes  open  upon 
the  present  state  of  af&irs ;  and  from  thence  take  his 
measures  of  what  is  good,  or  prejudicial,  to  the  interest 
of  his  country. 

You  see  how  ready  I  am  to  obey  your  commands, 
though  in  matters  wherein  I  am  sensible  of  my  own 
ignorance.  I  am  so  little  acquainted  with  books,  espe- 
cially on  those  subjects  relating  to  ]>oIitics,  that  you 
must  forgive,  if  perhaps  I  have  not  named  to  you  the 
best  in  every  kind.  And  you  must  take  it  as  a  mark 
of  my  readiness  to  serve  you,  that  I  have  ventured  so 
fiu"  out  of  what  lay  in  my  way  of  reading,  in  the  days 
that  I  had  leisure  to  converse  with  books.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  Bible,  and  the  business  of  his  calling,  is 
enough  for  an  ordinary  man ;  a  gentleman  ought  to  go 
farther. 

Those  of  this  place  return  their  service  and  thanks, 
for  the  honour  or  your  remembrance. 

I  am,  &c. 


To  the  same. 


Dear  Sib, 

I  AM  sorry  to  find,  that  the  question,  which  was  the 
most  material,  and  my  mind  was  most  upon,  was  an- 
swered so  little  to  your  satisfaction,  that  you  are  fain 
to  ask  it  again.  Since  therefore  you  ask  me  a  second 
time,  "  what  is  the  best  method  to  study  religion  ?'* 
I  must  ask  you,  "  what  religion  you  mean?'*  For  if  it 
be,  as  I  understood  you  before,  the  "  Christian  religion 
in  its  full  extent  and  purity  ;'*  I  can  make  you  no  other 
mswer  but  what  I  did,  viz.  that  "  the  only  way  to  at- 
tain a  certain  knowledge  of  that,  is  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scripture."  And  my  reason  is,  because  \\veC\vTv- 
ftitm  religion  is  a  revelation  from  God  Mbu^Vj  , viVv\Ocv 
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is  contained  in  the  Bible ;  and  so  all  the  knowledge  ne 
can  have  of  it  must  be  derived  from  thence.  "  Bat  if 
you  ask,  which  is  the  best  way  to  get  the  knofwiedge 
of  the  Romish,  Lutheran,  or  reformed  religion,  of 
this  or  that  particular  church,  &c.**  each  whereof  in- 
titles  itself  to  be  the  true  Christian  religion,  with'some 
kind  of  exclusion  or  diminution  to  the  rest ;  that  will 
not  be  hard  to  tell  you.  But  then  it  is  plain  that  the 
books,  that  best  teach  you  any  one  of  these  do  most 
remove  you  from  all  the  rest ;  and  in  this  way  of  study- 
ing, you  pitch  upon  one  as  the  right,  before  you  know 
it  to  be  so ;  whereas  that  choice  should  be  the  result  of 
your  study  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. And  the  method  I  have  proposed  would,  I  pre- 
sume, bring  you  the  surest  way  to  that  church,  wUch, 
I  imagine,  you  already  think  most  conformable  to  the 
word  of  God. 

I  find  the  letter  you  last  honoured  me  with  contains 
a  new  question,  and  that  a  very  material  one,  viz.  **  what 
is  the  best  way  of  interpreting  the  sacred  Scripture  ?*' 
Taking  "  interpreting*'  to  mean  **  understanding,"  1 
think  the  best  way  for  understanding  the  Scripture,  or 
the  New  Testament,  (for  of  that  the  question  will 
here  be  in  the  first  place)  is  to  read  it  assiduously  and 
diligently ;  and,  if  it  can  be,  in  the  original.  I  do  not 
mean,  to  read  every  day  some  certain  nmnber  of  chap- 
ters, as  is  usual ;  but  to  read  it  so,  as  to  study  and  con- 
sider, and  not  to  leave  till  you  arc  satisfied  that  you 
have  got  the  true  meaning. 

To  this  purpose,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the  as- 
sistance of  interpreters  and  commentators ;  such  as  are 
those  called  the  critics,  and  Pool's  Synopsis  Critico- 
rum ;  Dr.  Hammond  on  the  New  Testament,  and 
Dr.  Whitby,  &c. 

I  should  not  think  it  convenient  to  multiply  boob 
of  this  kind,  were  there  any  one  that  I  could  direct  you 
to,  that  was  infallible.  But  you  will  not  think  it 
strange,  if  I  tell  you,  that,  afler  all,  you  must  make  use 
of  your  own  judgment ;  when  you  consider,  that  it  is 
and  alwayswUl  be^imnossible  to  find  an  expositor,  whom 
you  can  blind-fold  rely  u'50\v,«xvdLC«xv\vA.^ 
^iJowing.    Such  a  rcsigiv»tvoTv  «&  >i\vax^\^  ^»fc\ft \W^^ 
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Scriptures  alone ;  which  were  dictated  by  the  infallible 
Spirit  of  God. 

Such  writings  also  as  Mr.  Mede's  and  Dr.  Lightfoot's 
are  very  much  conducing  to  lead  us  into  a  true  sense  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures. 

As  to  the  method  of  reading  them,  order  requires 
that  the  four  Evangelists  should,  in  the  first  place,  be 
weU  studied,  and  thoroughly  understood.  They  all 
treating  of  the  same  subject  do  give  great  light  to  one 
another ;  and,  I  think,  may  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage,  be  read  in  harmony.  To  this  purpose,  Monsieur 
Le  Clerc's,  or  Mr.  Whiston's  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Evangelists,  will  be  of  use,  and  save  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  trouble,  in  turning  the  Bible.  They  are  now 
both  in  English,  and  Le  Clerc's  has  a  paraphrase. 
Bnt  if  you  would  read  the  Evangelists  in  the  original, 
Mr.  Le  Clerc's  edition  of  his  Harmony  in  Greek  and 
Latin  will  be  the  best. 

If  you  find  that,  by  this  method,  you  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel ;  when  you  nave  laid  a  founda- 
tion there  to  your  satisfaction,  it  will  not  be  hard  to 
add  what  may  helpyou  forwards,  iA  the  study  of  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament. 

But  I  have  troubled  you  loo  much  already,  for 
which  I  b^  your  pardon ;  and  am,  &c. 


To  the  same. 


Sir,  Oates,  20  January,  1703-4. 

-  The  small  acknowledgments  I  was  able  to  make,  for 
the  honour  of  your  visit,  and  enjoyment  of  your  com- 
pany here,  left  the  debt  on  my  side,  and  deserve  not 
the  notice  you  are  pleased  to  take  of  them. 

In  your  obliging  letter  of  the  13th,  you  do  me  fa- 
vours, and  you  tlumk  me  too.  If  you  intend  by  this  a 
perfect  acquisition  of  so  inconsiderable  a  thing  as  I  am, 
your  worth  and  virtue  dispose  me  to  be  as  much  at  your 
service  as  you  please ;  I  wish  I  found  any  thing  in  myself 
that  might  promise  you  any  usefulness  from  me.  That 
defect  i  sfaalJ  endeavour  to  make  up  tYve\)e^\.\^ti^^\N^ 
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8  petftet  esteem,  md  a  mdmeai  of  w3I  ( vMdtMik 
supply  the  went  of  abilities  of  doing.  '  '  ■'  v'*-^ 

1  Uank  yon  for  the  printed  mier  70D  aentrae*,  tti 
am  Teiy  glad  to  see  such  a  ^nnt  raisedi  -for  theaonvfr 
and  enlargement  of  religion.  Kvteetantit  I  tUa^Mk 
as  mnch  concerned  now,  as  etcr,  to  he-rigonmi^tiUk 
joint  endesTOutB  for  the  maintenance  of  the  xcAriri(>' 
tioB.  I  wish  all,  that  call  tbemaehea  so,  'may  be  ^ 
vailed  with  hj  ^ose,  whom  your  paper  intanntea^^ 
imitate  the  seal,  and  porsoe  the  p!nnci{dea  of  ifcdii 
great  and  mnu  men,  who  were  iiutrmnnital  to  hrmf 
us  out  of  Koman  daikness  and  bondage.     I  haULitf 


pray  ibr  good  success  on  all  such  endemuia. 

u  I  may  guess  at  the  intention  of  the' society,  hrlktt 
only  man  yon  let  me  know  of  it,  I  may  be  ooaifldaf 
that  the  glory  of  Crod,  and  the  propagati<m  <^  trris' 
religion,  is  the  only  aim  of  it.  May  God  eminently 
prosper  all  endeavours  that  way,  and  increase  tte 
number  of  those  who  seriously  lay  it  to  heart. 

Sir  Francisf,  my  lady,  and  the  rest  of  thia  &mily, 
return  you  their  humble  serrue.      I  am,  &c. 


RULES  OF  A  SOCIETY, 

tfhicA  met  once  a  Week,Jor  their  ImprtmemeiU  in  i^U 
Kwmledge,  omdjor  the  promoting  of  Truth  and  Ckrulim 
Charity. 

I.  That  it  b^;in  at  six  in  the  evening,  and 'Old  at 
eight ;  unless  a  majority  of  two  thirds  present  are  iit 
chned  to  continue  it  longer. 

II.  That  no  person  Im  admitted  into  thia  aoda^; 
without  the  sufi&age  of  two  thirds  of  the  parties  pretend 
after  the  person,  desiring  such  admission,  himt  mh- 
scribed  to  the  rules  contained  in  this  pi^er,  ^nd  »■ 
swered  in  the  affirmative  to  the  following  qnestioBt:. ' 

*  An  Account  of  tbs  Socie^  for  promotiiig  CAriMim  KaM* 
t  Sir  Fteacis  Msihain.  \  .  v   >  y  :•_- 


■f«-l 
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1.  Whether  he  loves  all  men,  of  what  profession  or 
religion  soever  ? 

12.  \^liether  he  thinks  no  person  ought  to  be  harmed 
in  his  body,  name,  or  goods,  for  mere  speculative  opi- 
nions, or  his  external  way  of  worship  ? 

S.  Whether  he  loves  and  seeks  truth  for  truth's 
sake ;  and  will  endeavour  impartially  to  find  and  re- 
ceive it  himself,  and  to  communicate  it  to  others  ? 

III.  That  no  person  be  admitted  occasionally,  with- 
out a  good  testimony  from  some  of  the  society  that 
knows  him,  and  he  answering  in  the  affirmative  to  the 
abovementioned  questions. 

IV.  That  every  member  in  his  course,  if  he  please, 
be  moderator  (and  the  course  here  meant,  is  that  of 
their  sirnames,  according  to  the  alphabet)  ;  whose  care 
must  be  to  keep  good  order,  to  propose  the  question  to 
be  debated,  recite  what  may  have  been  said  to  it  al- 
ready, briefly  deliver  the  sense  of  the  question,  and  keep 
the  parties  close  to  it ;  or,  if  he  please,  he  may  name 
one  to  be  moderator  for  him.  The  question  for  the 
ensuing  conference  to  be  always  agreed,  before  the 
company  departs. 

v.  That  no  person  or  opinion  be  unhandsomely  re- 
flected on ;  but  every  member  behave  himself  with  all 
the  temper,  judgment,  modesty,  and  discretion  he  is 
master  of. 

VI.  That  every  member  place  himself  to  the  left 
hand  of  the  moderator,  in  order,  as  he  happens  to  come 
in ;  and  in  his  turn  speak  as  plainly,  distinctly,  and 
concisely  as  he  can  to  the  question  proposed,  directing 
his  discourse  to  the  moderator. 

VII.  That  no  more  than  one  person  speak  at  once; 
and  none  object  till  it  come  to  his  turn  to  speak. 

VIII.  That,  the  question  having  gone  round,  if  the 
time  will  permit,  and  the  company  pleases,  it  may  be 
discoursed  again  in  the  same  order ;  and  no  weighty 
question  to  be  quitted,  till  a  majority  of  two  thirds  be 
satisfied,  and  are  willing  to  proceed  to  a  new  one.  That 
when  a  controversy  is  not  tnought,  by  two  thirds  of  the 
company,  likely  to  be  ended  in  a  convenient  time ;  then 
those  two  thirds  may  dismiss  it,  and,  \f  \\v^^  ^^%»^^  v&- 
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other  question  may  be  proposed.  That  two  tfahds  of 
the  company  may  adjourn  the  ordinary  sulgect  in  qaei- 
tion,  forgood  and  sufficient  reasons. 

IX.  That  no  question  be  proposed,  that  is  eontmt 
to  religion,  civil  government,  or  good  mannerB }  m- 
less  it  be  agreed  to  debate  such  question,  merdy  and 
only  the  better  to  confute  it. 

We  whose  names  are  here  underwritten,  proposing 
to  ourselves  an  improvement  in  useful  knowtedeei 
and  the  promoting  of  truth  and  CSiristian  di- 
rity,  by  our  becoming  of  this  society,  do  herdby 
declare  our  approbation  of,  and  consent  to^  the 
rules  before  wntten. 


A  Letter  to  Mrs.  Cockbum. 

Madam  « 

There  was  nothing  more  public  than  the  obliga- 
tion I  received  from  you,  nor  any  thing  more  concealed 
than  the  person  I  was  obliged  to.  This  is  a  generosity 
above  the  strain  of  this  groveling  age,  and  like  that  of 
superior  spirits,  who  assist  without  showing  themselves. 
I  used  my  best  endeavours  to  draw  from  you  by  your 
bookseller  the  confession  of  your  name,  for  want  where- 
of I  could,  whilst  you  kept  yourself  under  that  resovet 
no  more  address  myself  directly  to  you  with  good  man- 
ners, than  I  could  have  pulled  off  your  mask  by  forcet 
in  a  place  where  you  were  resolved  to  conceal  yoursel£ 
Had  not  this  been  so,  the  bearer  hereof  would  not  the 
first  time  have  come  to  you  without  a  letter  from  me 
to  acknowledge  the  favour  you  had  done  me.  You 
not  affording  me  an  opportunity  for  that,  I  deaigned 
to  make  you  some  small  acknowledgment,  in  a  ynj 
that  chance  had  opened  to  me,  without  your  eons^ 
But  this  gentleman  transgressed  my  order  in  two 
main  points  of  it.  The  one  was  in  delaying  ft  sa 
long.  The  other  was  in  naming  me  to  yon,  and  tilk- 
ing  o£  matters  wYiic\i  \a^^^  im^  wnw^waaafagi  me 
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to  mention.  What  he  deserves  from  you  for  it,  must 
be  left  to  your  mercy.  For  I  cannot  in  earnest  be 
angry  with  him  for  procuring  me,  without  any  guilt 
of  mine,  an  opportunity  to  own  you  for  my  mrotect- 
ress,  which  is  the  greatest  honour  my  Essay  could  have 
INTocured  me.  Give  me  leave,  therefore,  to  assure  you, 
that  as  the  rest  of  the  world  take  notice  of  the  strength 
and  clearness  of  your  reasoning,  so  I  cannot  but  be 
extremely  sensible  that  it  was  employed  in  my  defence. 
You  have  herein  not  only  vanquished  my  adversary, 
but  reduced  me  also  absolutely  under  your  power,  and 
left  no  desires  more  strong  in  me  than  those  of  meet- 
ing with  some  opportunity  to  assure  you  with  what 
respect  and  submission  I  am.  Madam, 

Your  most  humble. 


Gates,  30  Dec.  1702. 


and  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  Locke. 


A  Letter  from  Mr.  Locke  to  Mr.  Samuel  Bold. 

SiR^  Gates,  16  May,  1699. 

Yours  of  the  11th  of  April  I  received  not  till  the 
last  week.  I  suppose  Mr.  Churchill  staid  it  till  that 
discourse  wherein  you  have  been  pleased  to  defend  my 
Essay  was  printed,  that  they  might  come  together, 
though  neither  of  them  need  a  companion  to  recom- 
mend it  to  me.  Your  reasonings  are  so  strong  and  just, 
and  your  friendship  to  me  so  visible,  that  every  thing 
must  be  welcome  to  me  that  comes  from  your  pen,  let 
it  be  of  what  kind  soever.  I  promise  myself  that  to  all 
those  who  are  willing  to  opai  their  eyes  and  to  enlarge 
their  minds  to  a  true  knowledge  of  things,  this  little 
treatise  of  yours  will  be  greatly  acceptable  and  useful ; 
and  for  those  who  will  shut  their  eyes  for  fear  they 
should  see  more  than  others  have  seen  before  them,  or 
rather  for  fear  they  should  make  use  of  them,  and  not 
blindly  and  lazily  follow  the  sayms|i&  oC  oldv^n  \  h^^is^  ^:»^ 
be  done  to  them?  Theyareto^bevetAou'^V.oVi^^^'^ 
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cry  of  the  herd  they  have  placed  themselves  in,  and 
take  that  for  applause  which  is  nothing  but  the  nom 
that  of  course  they  make  to  one  another,  which  way 
ever  they  are  going :  so  that  the  greatness  of  it  is  no 
manner  of  proof  that  they  are  in  the  right.     I  say  not 
this  because  it  is  a  discourse  wherein  you  favour  am 
opinions  of  mine  (for  I  take  care  not  to  be  deoeired 
by  the  reasonings  of  my  friends),  but  I  say  it  from 
those  who  are  strangers  to  you,  and  who  own  them- 
selves to  have  received  light  and  conviction  from  the 
clearness  and  closeness  of  your  reasonings,  and  that  in 
a  matter  at  first  sight  very  abstruse  and  remote  from 
ordinary  conceptions.     There  is  nothing  that  would 
more  rejoice  me  than  to  have  you  for  my  neighbour. 
The  advantages  that  you  promise  yourself  from  mine, 
I  should  receive  from  your  conversation.     The  impar- 
tial lovers  and  searchers  of  truth  are  a  great  deal 
fewer  than  one  could  wish  or  imagine.     It  is  a  rare 
thing  to  find  any  one  to  whom  one  can  communicate 
one's  thoughts  freely,  and  from  whom  one  may  expect 
a  careful  examination  and  impartial  judgment  of  them. 
To  be  learned  in  the  lump  by  other  mcn*s  thoughts, 
and  to  be  in  the  right  by  sayhig  after  others,  is  the 
much  easier  and  quicker  way  ;  but  how  a  rational  man 
that  should  inquire  and  know  for  himself,  can  content 
himself  with  a  faith  or  religion  taken  upon  trust,  or 
with  such  a  servile  submission  of  his  understanding, 
as  to  admit  all  and  nothing  else  but  what  fashion  makes 
at  present  passable  amongst  some  men,  is  to  me  asto- 
nishing.  I  do  not  wonder  that  concerning  mciny  points 
you  should  have  different  apprehensions  from  what 
you  meet  with  in  authors ;  with  a  free  mind,  that  un- 
biassedly  pursues  truth,  it  cannot  be  otherwise ;  1st, 
because  all  authors   did   not   write   unbiassedly  for 
truth's  sake ;  and,  2dly,  because  there  are  scarce  any 
two  men  that  have  perfectly  the  same  views  of  the 
same  thing  till  they  come  vdih  attention,  and  per- 
haps mutual  assistance,  to  examine  it.  A  consideration 
that  makes  conversation  with  the  living  much  more 
desirable  and  useful  than  consulting  the  dead,  would 
the  Jiving  but  be  mc\vu^\U\^  \i^^^  Vtw^^  ^"^"^^^l  *"5«w3^ 
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thoughts  with  attention  to  the  gaining  of  it,  and  be  in- 
different with  whom  it  was  found,  so  they  could  but 
find  it.  The  first  requisite  to  the  profiting  by  books 
is  not  to  judge  of  opinions  by  the  authority  of  the 
writers.  None  have  the  right  of  dictating  but  God  him- 
self,  and  that  because  he  is  truth  itself.  All  others  have  a 
right  to  be  followed  as  far  as  I  have,  and  no  farther,  i.  e. 
as  far  as  the  evidence  of  what  they  say  convinces,,  and  of 
that  my  ovm.  understanding  alone  must  be  judge  for  me, 
and  nothing  else.     If  we  made  our  own  eyes  our  own 

Suides,  admitted  or  rejected  opinions  only  by  the  evi- 
ence  of  reason,  we  should  neither  embrace  nor  refuse 
any  tenet,  because  we  find  it  published  by  another,  of 
what  name  or  character  soever  he  was. 

You  say  you  lose  many  things  because  they  slip  from 
you.  I  have  had  experience  of  that  myself,  but  for 
that  my  lord  Bacon  has  provided  a  sure  remedy..  For, 
as  I  remember,  he  advises  somewhere  never  to  go  with- 
out pen  and  ink,  or  something  to  write  with,  and  to  be 
sure  not  to  neglect  to  write  down  all  thoughts  of  mo- 
ment that  come  into  the  mind.  I  must  own  I  have 
omitted  it  oflen,  and  oflcn  repented  it.  The  thoughts 
that  come  oflen  unsought,  and,  as  it  were,  drop  into 
the  mind,  are  commonly  the  most  valuable  of  any  we 
have,  and  therefore  should  be  secured,  because  they 
seldom  return  again. 

You  say  also  that  you  lose  many  things,  because  your 
own  thoughts  are  not  steady  and  strong  enough  to  fol- 
low and  pursue  them  to  a  just  issue.  Give  me  leave 
to  think  that  herein  you  mistake  yourself,  and  your  own 
abilities.  Write  down  your  thoughts  upon  any  point 
as  far  as  you  have  at  any  time  pursued  them,  and  go  on 
with  them  again  some  other  time  when  you  find  your 
mind  disposed  to  it,  and  so  till  you  have  carried  them  as 
far  as  you  can,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that,  if  you 
have  lost  any,  it  has  not  been  for  want  of  strength  of 
mind  to  bring  them  to  an  issue,  but  for  want  of  memory 
to  retain  a  long  train  of  reasonings  which  the  mind, 
having  once  beat  out,  is  loth  to  be  at  the  pains  to  go 
over  again,  and  so  the  connexion  and  train  having  slip- 
ped the  memory,  the  pursuit  stops,  and  the  reasouio^ 
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is  n^lected  before  it  comes  to  the  last  condusidn.  If 
you  have  not  tried  it»  you  cannot  imagine  the  difimnee 
there  is  in  studying  with  and  without  a  pen  in  your 
hand.  Your  ideas,  if  the  connexions  of  them  that  yoH 
have  traced  be  set  down,  so  that,  without  the  pains  of 
recollecting  them  in  your  memory,  you  can  take  an  easy 
view  of  them  again,  will  lead  you  farther  than  you  conla 
expect.  Try,  and  tell  me  if  it  be  not  so.  I  say  not 
this  that  I  should  not  be  glad  to  have  any  conversation 
with  you,  upon  any  points  you  shall  employ  yout 
thoughts  about.  Propose  what  you  have  of  this  kind 
freely,  and  do  not  suspect  it  will  interfere  with  any  of 
my  amirs.  Know  that  besides  the  pleasure  it  is  to  con-i 
verse  with  a  thinking  man,  and  a  lover  of  truth,  I  shall 
profit  by  it  more  than  you.  This  you  would  see  by  the 
frequency  of  my  visits,  if  you  were  within  the  reach  of 
them. 

That  which  I  think  of  Deut.  xii.  15.  is  this,  that  the 
reason  why  it  is  said,  as  the  roebuck  and  the  Jiart^  is,  be- 
cause, Lev.  xvii.  to  prevent  idolatry  in  oflTering  the 
blood  to  other  gods,  they  were  commanded  to  kill  all 
the  cattle  that  they  ate  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle, 
as  a  peace-offering,  and  sprinkle  the  blood  on  the  altar. 
But  wild  beasts  that  were  clean  might  be  eaten,  though 
their  blood  were  not  offered  to  God,  ver.  13.  because 
being  commonly  killed  before  they  were  taken,  their 
blood  could  not  be  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  and  there- 
fore it  sufficed,  in  such  cases,  to  pour  out  their  blood 
wherever  they  were  killed,  and  cover  it  with  dust ;  and 
for  the  same  reason,  when  the. camp  was  broken  up, 
wherein  the  whole  people  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Tabernacle,  during  their  forty  years  passage  from 
£^3^  to  Canaan,  and  the  people  were  scattered  in  their 
habitations  through  all  the  Land  of  Promise,  those  who 
were  too  far  off  from  the  Temple  were  excused  (Deut 
xii.  SI,  2S.)  from  killing  their  tame  cattle  at  jerusr 
lem  and  sprinkling  their  blood  on  the  altar.  No  more 
was  required  of  them  than  was  required  in  killing  a 
roebuck,  or  any  other  clean  wild  beast :  they  were  only 
to  pour  out  the  blood,  and  cover  it  with  dust,  and  so 
they  might  eat  of  the  flcsh« 
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These  are  my  thoughts  concerning  that  passage* 
What  you  say  about  critics  and  critical  interpretations, 
particularly  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  not  only  in  my 
opinion  very  true,  but  of  great  use  to  be  observed  on 
reading  learned  commentators,  who  not  seldom  make 
it  their  business  to  show  in  what  sense  a  word  has  been 
used  by  other  authors ;  whereas  the  proper  business  of 
a  commentator  is  barely  to  show  in  what  sense  it  was 
used  by  the  author  in  that  place ;  which  in  the  Scrip- 
ture we  have  reason  to  conclude  was  most  commonly 
in  the  ordinary  vulgar  sense  of  that  word  or  phrase 
known  in  that  time,  because  the  blboks  were  writ,  as 
you  justly  observe,  and  adapted  to  the  people.  If  the 
critics  had  observed  this,  we  should  have  had  in  their, 
woiks  less  ostentation,  and  more  truth,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  darkness  and  doubtfulness  now  spread  upon 
the  Scriptures  had  been  avoided.     I  have  had  a  late 

iiroof  of  this  in  myself,  who  have  lately  found  in  some 
arge  passages  of  scripture  a  sense  quite  difierent  from 
what  I  understood  it  in  before,  and  from  what  I  find 
in  commentators ;  and  yet  it  appears  so  clear  to  me, 
that  when  I  see  you  next  I  shall  dare  to  appeal  to  you 
in  it.     But  I  read  the  word  of  God  without  prepos- 
session or  bias,  and  come  to  it  with  a  resolution  to  take 
my  sense  from  it,  and  not  with  a  design  to  bring  it  to 
the  sense  of  my  system.     How  much  that  had  made 
men  wind  and  twist  and  pull  the  text  in  all  the  several 
sects  of  Christians,  I  need  not  tell  you.     I  desire  to 
take  my  religion  from  the  Scriptures,  and  then  whe- 
ther it  suits  or  suits  not  any  other  denomination,  I  am 
not  much  concerned ;  for  I  think  at  the  last  day  it 
will  not  be  inquired  whether  I  were  of  the  Church  of 
England*  or  Church  of  Geneva,  but  whether  I  souriit' 
snd  embraced  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it.  The  proofs  I 
have  set  down  in  my  book,  of  one  infinite,  independent, 
eternal  Being,  satisfied  me ;  and  the  gentleman  that 
desired  others,  and  pretended  that  the  next  proposition' 
to  that  of  the  existence  of  a  self-sufficient,  independent 
Being,  should  be  this,  that  such  a  Being  is  but  one, 
and  uiat  he  could  prove  it  antecedent  to  his  attributes, 
v«  g.  of  infinity,  omnipotence,  &c.     I  am  pretty  well 
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satisfied,  pretended  to  what  he  had  not,  and  therefiRe 
trouble  not  myself  any  farther  about  that  matter.  As 
to  what  you  say  upon  this  occasion,  I  agree  with  yoa, 
that  the  ideas  of  the  modes  and  actions  of  substances 
are  usually  in  our  minds  before  the  idea  of  substance 
itself;  but  in  this  I  differ  from  you,  that  I  do  not 
think  the  ideas  of  the  operations  of  things  are  ante- 
cedent to  the  ideas  of  their  existence,  for  they  mtut 
exist  before  they  can  any  way  affect  us,  or  make  us 
sensible  of  their  operations,  and  we  must  suppose  them 
to  be  before  they  operate.  My  Essay  is  going  to  be 
printed  again  ;  I  wish  you  were  near  me,  that  I  might 
show  you  the  several  alterations  and  additions  I  hare 
made  before  they  go  to  the  press. 

The  warm  weather  that  begins  now  with  us  makes 
me  hope  I  shall  now  speedily  get  to  tovm  ;  if  any  bu- 
siness draws  you  thither  this  summer,  I  hope  you  will 
order  it  so  that  1  may  have  a  good  share  of  your  com- 
pany. Nobody  values  it  more  than  1  do ;  and  I  have 
a  great  many  things  to  talk  with  you. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  aflPectionate, 

and  most  humble  Servant, 

J.  Locke. 

For  Mr.  Samuel  Bold,  at  Steeple. 


Dear  Coll,  Oates,  April  24,  l(»9(i. 

I  SEE  by  the  temper  the  country  is  in,  (and  I  doubt 
not  but  there  are  those  who  will  blow  the  coal)  that 
if  London  does  not  set  them  a  good  example,  the  act 
will  be  broken  through,  and  clipping  will  be  continued 
upon  us.  I  am  sure  the  trade  goes  on  as  brisk  as  ever ;  a 
company  was  lately  taken  at  or  about  Wai-e.  »SomebodT 
ready,  as  soon  as  the  day  comes,  to  arrest  a  goldsmith 
that  refused  to  pay  money  according  to  the  law,  would 
spoil  the  trick,  especially  if  several  of  them  were  made 
examples.     If  clipped  money  once  get  but  currency 
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hi  London  amongst  those  blades,  but  for  the' first 
week  after  the  4th  of  May,  I  look  upon  it  as  irre- 
trievable ;  but  if  it  be  stopped  there,  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  will  fall  into  it,  especially  if  receiving  clipped 
money  by  weight  be  introduced.  These  are  at  pre- 
sent my  thoughts,  which  I  trouble  those  with  who  I 
know  are  able  to  make  use  of  them,  If  they  may  be  of 
any.     Duty  and  service  from  all  here. 


I  am,  dear  Col,  &c. 


J.  Locke. 


Lord  Ashley  to  Dr.  Fell. 


Sm,  Dec.  8,  KT^O. 

You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  kindnesse  I  have 
^at  reason  to  have  to  Mr.  Locke,  in  whose  behalf  I 
lad  prevailed  with  the  duke  of  Ormond  for  his  assist- 
ance towards  the  attaining  his  doctor's  degree,  at  the 
reception  of  the  prince  of  Aurange ;  and  1  am  apt  to 
think  the  instance  of  your  chancellor,  and  the  relation 
he  has  to  me,  would  not  have  been  denied  by  the  uni- 
versity. But  Mr.  Locke  understanding  the  provost 
of  Eaton  declared  himself,  and  you,  dissatisfied  with 
it,  has  importuned  me  to  give  him  leave  to  decline  it, 
which,  upon  conference  with  my  worthy  friend  the 
bishop  of  Rochester,  I  have  donne,  and  returned  his 
grace's  letter,  though  my  lord  bishop  of  Rochester 
can  tell  you  I  could  not  but  complain  to  him,  that  your 
chapter  had  not  been  so  kinde  to  me,  in  Mr.  Locke's 
affiiirs,  as  I  thought  I  might  justly  expect,  considering 
him  a  member  of  their  house,  having  done  both  my 
life  and  family  that  service  I  owne  from  him,  and  I 
being  of  that  quality  I  am  under  his  majestic,  under 
which  title  only  I  pretend  to  any  favour  from  them. 
All  that  I  request  now,  of  you  and  them,  is,  that  since 
he  will  not  allow  me  to  doe  him  this  kindnesse,  you 
will  give  me  leave  to  bespcake  your  favour  for  the  next 
faculty  place,  and  that  a  more  powerful  hand  may  not 

VOL.  X.  X 
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take  it  from  him/  I  rely  very  much  on  my  lord  Ro- 
chester's mediation,  and  your  own*  kindneaae  to  me^ 
that  may  induce  you  to  believe,  that  an  obligpition  will 
not  be  absolutely  cast  away  on. 

Sir, 

Your  aflfectionate  friend  and  lervaaL 


My  LomD, 

I  DOUBT  not  but  your  lordship  hath  before  this  time 
heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  was  in  the  fiill 
possession  of  his  reason  and  understanding  to  the  last 
minute  of  his  life ;  he  hath  made  me  his  executor,  b^ 
means  whereof  his  writings  are  come  to  my  haiiid% 
amongst  which  I  find  three  or  four  sheets  of  memoiif 
of  your  grandfather's  life,  with  an  epitaph  on  your 

f;randfather.  Mr.  Lx)cke  designed,  if  he  had  uved 
onger,  to  have  gone  on  farther  with  those  memoirSi 
I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon  that  I  have  not  ac- 
quainted your  lordship  herewith  sooner;  but  Mr. 
Locke  happening  to  dye  in  the  term,  I  had  not  leisure 
to  look  into  his  concerns,  beyond  what  was  absolutely 
necessary,  till  within  these  few  days.     These  papen 

Sroperly  belong  to  your  lordship,  and  I  thought  it  mv 
uty  to  acauaint  your  lordship  therewith,  and  shiu 
dispose  of  tnem  as  your  lordship  shall  direct. 

I  am,  with  all  sincerity. 

Your  lordship's  most  dutiful, 

and  affectionate  servant, 

Peter  King. 

Inner  Temple^  Dec.  9,  1704. 
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EDITOR  TO  THE  READER, 


At  this  time,  when  every  improvement  of  the  garden 
is  80  much  the  study  and  delight  of  our  countr3rmen ; 
when  artificial  means  have  been  discovered  to  supply 
every  defect  of  climate,  and  the  v^etable  productions 
of  every  other  region  of  the  globe  have  been  raised  in 
our  own  soil ;  it  is  presumed  the  following  small  tract, 
printed  from  a  manuscript  very  neatly  written  by  Mr. 
John  Locke,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  will  be  no  unwel- 
come present  to  the  public. 

Subjects  of  curiosity  and  instruction,  to  the  inqui- 
sitive philosopher  and  his  noble  patron,  will,  doubt- 
less, be  entertaining  to  every  reader. 

Should  it  gain  a  passage  to  America,  it  will  be  of 
far  more  extensive  use  both  to  that  country  and  to 
Britain. 

No  union,  no  alliance,  is  so  firm  and  lasting  as  that 
which  is  founded  upon  the  solid  basis  of  a  mutual  in- 
terest. 

Necessity,  natural  or  artificial,  is  the  real  cause  and 
support  of  trade  and  navigation.  Our  commerce  with 
Spam  and  Portugal,  and  other  countries,  will  subsist 
under  every  change  of  government  or  inhabitants, 
whilst  we  are  in  want  of  the  productions  of  their  soil 
and  industry. 

Politicians,  who  ought  to  know  how  commerce,  and 
consequently  naval  foree,  has  fluctuated  in  the  world, 
will  tue  care  not  to  oppre889  by  very  Yieavj  mA  Vnsgwr 


Tident  taxationi,  thdr  i 

cles  of  trade  at  home,  nor  radi  oom 

from  abroad,  as  may  diBpoie  ti&or  — rioM  ••odtiMli 

those  -verj  articles  among  thenuelrefl,  whkb  ttif'.AAc 

hitherto  received  from  us. 

■       ■  >'!t  »iCi-.  / 

However  populoni  and  great,  indbitrioai  mddilb 
the  settlements  in  the  vast  continent  of  AnaenaKW^ 
hereafter  become,  this  the  mothercoontiry  aif  Ar 
ever  be  connected  with  it  more  inthmtoly  daMk 
Mutheni  nations,  br  enootinghig  the  groittlL<aid^ 
dnce  of  vines  and  ouvea,  nlk  and  frtuta,  ■lihli  i^Ml 
advantageously  be  lused  in  En^and :  and  aomidir 
licy  will  always  engage  the  subjecta  in  Enghnf  al 
America,  not  to  be  rivals  in  trade,  by  setting  ns  nA 
manafiu^res  in  one  country  as  must  neeeaaiily  fr 
tress  the  other. 

The  wisdom  of  this  country  will  instruct  govenun 
to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  promote  the  linen-raaU' 
&cture  in  Ireland ;  and  the  wise  and  good  in  boA 
kinedonis  will  never  desire  such  use  of  their  wool  mi 
then*  ports  as  must  be  directly  prgudicial  to  England. 


The  most  perfect  harmony  will  subsist  I 
Great  Britain  and  ber  colonies,  as  long  as  Britidi  sib' 
jects,  cemented  by  blood,  by  mutual  interest  and  G(M- 
merce,  continue  friends  to  liberty  and  the  prDtatmt 
religion,  and  succession  in  the  present  royal  iamilf; 
this  is  a  true  and  lasting  family-compact :  all  wUn 
inestimable  blessings  will  be  rendered  permanent  nil 
inviolable  by  the  fleets  of  England,  which,  whilst  llw 
British  empire  is  united,  will  be  soperior  to  all  odcr 
powers  in  me  world. 

The  editor  cannot  take  his  leave  of  the  reader  witb* 
out  observing,  that  very  important  services  ham  bats 
done  to  America,  by  a  plan  of  eovemment  drawn  up 
for  the  province  of  Carolina  by  Mr.  Locke,  under  tfae 
direction  of  that  eminent  and  able  ifatfnaii  the  M 
cni  of  ShaftAnTy,«AV(3<^vuwrt.<wdL<fShrfr 


,  \K' 
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bnryt  as  an  active  and  zealous  trustee  for  the  colony 
of  Georgia;  from  which,  in  time,  we  may  expect  a 
eonnderable  quantity  of  raw  silk  ^dll  be  imported  into 
England. 

Vines  are  natural  to  the  soil  of  many  parts  in  Ame- 
rica ;  and,  if  olive4rees  are  planted  in  such  provinces 
aa  are  most  proper  for  the  growth  of  them,  the  plan- 
ters will  soon  be  enriched,  and  England  relieved  in 
aevend  articles  made  from  this  profitable  fruit,  and 
which  are  necessary  to  the  support  of  every  individual, 
nd  every  manufacture  in  the  kingdom. 


Temple^  March,  1766. 


G.S. 


#  ■  • 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HQNOyRAjn.^         .  V 

ANTHONY,  EARL  OF  SHAFTSBURT. 

MT  LORDt 

The  country,  where  these  ob§ervalioiit  were  hmmIi^, 
hath  vanity  enough  to  overvalue  every  thing  it  jppK 
duces :  and  it  is  hard  to  live  in  a  pkce,  and  hot  ttke  ^ 
some  tincture  from  the  manners  of  the  people.  Yet 
I  think  I  should  scarce  have  ventured  to  trouble  your 
lordship  with  these  French  trifles,  had  not  your  lord* 
ship  yourself  encouraged  me  to  believe,  that  it  would 
not  be  unacceptable  to  you»  if  I  took  this  way  (for  I 
ought  all  manner  of  ways)  to  express  that  duty  and 
observance  wherewith  I  am, 

MY  LORD, 

Your  lordship's  most  humble, 

and  most  obedient  servant, 

John  Locn. 

Ch.  Ch.  Feb.  1, 1679. 


WINE. 


Languedoc  they  plant  their  vineyards  in  February ; 
L  they  choose  the  quarter  before  the  full,  as  tne 
est  time  of  the  moon  to  do  it  in. 
rhey  set  the  cuttings  they  plant  exactly  in  quincunx, 
I  the  rows  at  four  and  a  half,  five,  and  six  pans  di- 
ice. — -\p^i^  '^^  9i  inches. 

\bout  ^rholoun  in  Provence,  and  also  about  Bour- 
.ux,  I  have  seen  vines  and  corn  interchangeably ; 
•  two  or  three  rows  of  vines,  and  then  a  ridge  or 
I  of  com. 

rhcy  set  their  plants  about  a  spit  deep,  and  always 
ve  two  knots  above  ground. 
[n  setting  the  vines,  they  dig  the  ground  sometimes 
over,  sometimes  only  in  trenches. 
They  plant  their  vineyards  both  in  plains  and  on 
U,  with  hidifierency ;  but  say  that  on  hills,  especially 
suing  to  the  east  or  south,  the  wine  is  best :  in  plains 
3y  produce  most.  The  soil  about  Frontignan,  where 
i  best  muscat  grows,  is  so  stony,  that  one  can  see  no 
th  at  all.  And  the  vine  de  Pontac,  so  much  esteemed 
England,  grows  on  a  rising  open  to  the  west,  in  a 
ite  sand  mixed  with  a  little  gravel,  which  one  would 
nk  would  bear  nothing ;  but  there  is  such  a  particu- 
jty  in  the  soil,  that  at  Mr.  Pontac's,  near  Bourdeaux, 
i  merchants  assured  me  that  the  wine  growing  in  the 
7  next  vineyards,  where  there  was  only  a  ditch  be- 
een,  and  the  soil,  to  appearance,  perfectly  the  same, 
s  by  no  means  so  good.  The  same  also  they  observe 
3ut  Montpelier,  wnere  two  vineyards,  bounding  one 
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upon  another,  constantly  produce  the  one  good  wd 
the  other  bad  wine. 

A  vineyard,  from  its  pknting,  will  last  fifty»  <V^f 
or  an  hundred  years.  The  older  the  vineyard,  tibeKwcr 
the  grapes,  but  the  better  the  wine.  New  pkHBd 
vineyards  produce  more,  but  the  wine  not  ao  good:  it 
is  generally  green,  u  e.  more  inclining  to  yerjuice.^ 

The  vineyard  thus  planted,  the  next  year  at  pmimg 
they  cut  them,  so  that  (if  conveniently  there  can)tli« 
may  be  four  shoots  next  year,  near  the  ground,  at  Init 
three,  spreading  several  ways,  which  may  come  to  be 
so  many  standing  branches,  out  of  which  the  ahoolisc 
to  sprout.  There  being  thus  left  the  b^pmungi  of 
three  or  four  branches  spreading  difierent  wmyii  cmr 
afterwards,  when  they  come  to  prune,  they  lea;ve  dot 
an  inch  of  that  last  year's  shoot,  which  grew  straight  oot 
of  the  top  of  each  of  the  four  standmg  branches ;  all 
the  rest  they  cut  off  clean  to  the  old  stock. 

If  by  chance  they  find  (when  they  are  pruning)! 
vine  decayed,  or  gone  in  any  place,  they  dig  a  tmA 
from  ihe  next  stock  to  that  place,  and  laying  the  old 
stock  along  in  the  trench,  order  it  so  tnat  one  htf 
year's  shoot  of  the  said  stock  shall  come  out  just  where 
the  laid  stock  grew,  and  another  where  there  was  one 
wanting :  these  they  cut  off  about  eight  or  nine  indiei 
above  the  ground,  which  being  fed  by  the  great  oU 
root  (which  they  move  not  when  they  lay  the  old 
Hock,  but  so  loosen  it  only  as  it  may  let  the  old  itxA 
be  gently  bent  down,  and  so  be  buried  in  the  trendi} 
will  bear  the  next  vintage ;  whereas,  if  they  planted  i 
cutting  in  the  place  where  they  found  a  stodc  wastiDg^ 
it  would  not  bear  in  three  or  four  years.  By  tiiett 
young  plants,  they  stick  in  a  good  strong  brandi,* 
pretty  deal  longer  than  the  plant,  which  they  lisve 
there  to  defend  it. 

They  prune  their  vines  in  December,  Janiuiy,  F^ 
bruary,  and  March :  they  that  do  it  so  late  as  the  ktter 
end  of  February,  or  the  month  of  March,  are  sudi  tf 
have  vineyards  apt  to  shoot  early  in  the  spring;  and, if 
cold  weather  nip  the  young  shoots,  they  have  thei^vtr 
grapes  at  ihe  Vrntagie.    KxA  \\v  Y^wsjKi^iiiM  yines  tfcey 
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cbsenre  to  do  it  in  one  year  in  the  new  and  another  in 
the  old  of  the  moon,  or  else  they  say  they  will  grow 
too  much  to  wood. 

They  turn  the  ground  of  their  vineyards  twice  a  year; 
about  the  end  of  February  or  in  March,  and  again  in 
May;  they  do  it  either  by  ploughing  betwixt  the  rows 
of  vines,  or,  which  they  count  better,  by  di^ng,  in 
which  they  sometimes  use  little  spades,  but  most  com- 
monly huge  houghs,  the  usual  way  of  delving  in  this 
country ;  m  which  way  they  turn  up  the  earth  as  deep 
and  much  faster  than  our  men  do  with  spades  in  Eng- 
land. 

Pigeons'  dung  and  hens'  dung  they  make  use  of  in 
their  vineyards,  as  an  improvement  that  will  increase 
the  quantity  without  injuring  the  goodness  of  their 
wine :  but  horse  dun^,  or  that  of  any  beast,  they  say, 
apoils  the  goodness  of  their  wine.  This  they  have  so 
strong  an  opinion  of  at  Galliac,  a  place  about  thirty 
leagues  from  Montpelier,  that,  if  a  peasant  there  should 
use  any  but  birds'  dung  about  his  vines,  his  neighbours 
would  bum  his  house ;  because  they  would  not  have 
the  wine  of  that  place  lose  its  reputation. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  sheep's  horn  buried  at  the 
root  of  a  vine  will  make  it  bear  well  even  in  barren 
ground.  I  have  no  great  faith  in  it,  but  mention  it, 
because  it  may  so  easily  be  tried. 

But  I  suppose  the  husbandry  in  their  vineyards  dif- 
fers much,  both  according  to  the  fashion  of  seKral 
countries,  and  the  difference  of  soil ;  for  I  remember 
that,  at  Mr.  Pontac's  vineyard  near  Bourdeaux,  the 
vines  in  some  parts  of  the  vineyard  grew  four  or  five 
feet  high,  and  were  tied  to  stakes ;  and  in  another  part 
of  the  same  vineyard  they  were  directed  along  upon  the 
ground,  not  above  a  foot  from  it,  between  little  low 
stakes  or  laths,  so  that  the  old  branches  stand  on  each 
ude  the  root  like  a  pair  of  arms  spread  out,  and  lying 
cypen  towards  the  south.  The  reason  of  this  different 
way  of  culture  I  could  not  learn  of  the  labourers  for 
.  want  of  understanding  Gascoin.  In  Languedoc  they 
nae  no  stakes  at  all  to  support  their  vines,  but  they  trust 
them  to  the  strength  of  tneir  own  groYrt\^\»T\xxisE^^^ 
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as  I  hftve  aboTementioDed ;  whidi  wAa'fkttlm.lHII^ 
the  more  noitheriy  parte  of  Fnmot,  that  ib  Lu^hedll 
they  have  wine  without  taking  pains  fin* Ik-  -  >»i'4|«l 

when  the  gnpes  are  ready  to  tuni^  they  gtt  ipiiiiib- 
vineyanb,  and  there  takjng  fonr»  fiv^  «r~^<cM* 
neighbour  shoots,  twist  than  togethCT  at  *hc*ati|  Val 
thus  the  ihoots  ill  through  the  Tineyirdrbob^fiii  % 
were  tied  tc^ether,  stand  nprighti,  whereby  (lie  ^nf» 
have  more  «m,  and  perhws  the  sap  too  ta  htndmi 
from  running  into  the  wood  and  leaves. 

They  have  about  Montpelier  these  followii^aoflHf 
grapes: 


1.  Espinm. 

f .  Espirsn  verdau. 

aTarret. 

4.  Barbaroux. 

5.  Grumeau  negre. 

6.  Grumeau  blanc. 

7.  Grumeau  blanc  muscat. 

8.  Laugebv. 

9.  L'ougre. 

10.  Raisin  de  St.  Jean. 

11.  Marroquin. 

15.  Marroquin  gris. 

13.  Marroquin  bleu. 

14.  Clarette. 

\5,  Clarette  rouge. 

16.  Ovilla  de  negre. 
17-  Oviila  de  blanc. 
18.  Covilla  de  Gal. 
19-  Ramounen. 

SO.  Unio  negro. 
31.  Unio  blanquo. 


9A,  Corinth. 
33.  Effbuimn. 
S4.  Iragnou. 
95.  I^uepoul. 
fi6,  Farret. 
37*  Piquardan. 

38.  Musqust  negre. 

39.  Musquat  blanc 

30.  Musquat  d'£^^» 

31.  Palofedo. 
33.  Serran. 

33.  Damas  violet. 

34.  Raison  de  la  fin. 

35.  Sadoulo  boyyier. 

36.  Sergousan. 
37-  L'ambnuque. 


39.  Coltort. 

40.  Musquadassas. 

41.  Crispata. 


These  are  the  names  of  grapes  they  have  aboirt  NEoat- 
pelier,  as  they  are  called  m  the  pattoy  of  that  countiy. 

1.  The  espiran,  a  round,  blacK,  very  sweet  and  ivy 
wholesome  grape :  they  eat  them  in  great  qoantititi 
when  tfaorou^  ripe  Qvhich  is  about  tiie  nkUletf 
Aogiut,  sty\onOTO)v«WM)^wiit«»«K«aAeib\«BdthBf 
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are  often  prescribed  by  physicians  to  be  eaten  plenti- 
fully. I  tiiihk  them  one  of  the  best  fruits  in  the  world. 
These  alone,  of  all  the  red  grapes,  make  good  wine  by 
themselves ;  but  they  plant  them  not  in  so  great  quan- 
tities as  the  other  sorts,  because  in  hot  and  dry  sea- 
sons they  will  dry  up  before  they  are  ripe. 

2.  Espiran  ve^au,  or  the  green  espiran,  called  so 
from  its  colour ;  an  admirable  grape  also  to  eat,  though 
not  altogether  so  delicate  as  the  black  espiran;  but  its 
excellency  is,  that  it  will  keep  long  in  the  winter  for 
eating ;  and  I  have  eat  very  good  of  them  at  Christmas. 
Their  way  of  keeping  them  is  to  gather  them  when 
ripe,  and  so  hang  them  up,  every  bunch  single,  to  the 
roof  of  a  close  room. 

3.  Tarret  is  a  black,  very  large,  but  not  very  sweet 
grape,  and  therefore  used  only  for  wine ;  wherein  it 
gives  a  very  large  quantity,  but  not  much  strength. 

5.  Grumeau  negre,  or  the  black  grumeau,  is  an  ex- 
cellent lai^  grape,  very  fleshy,  and  well  enough  tasted, 
of  the  fashion  of  a  pear.  I  have  seen  one  single  grape 
of  this  sort  which  was  in  compass  above  3}^  inches  En- 
glish measure,  and  in  compass  the  long  way  Sf,  and 
weighed  of  their  weights  ^ss.  3j.  gr.  iij.  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  grapes  of  the  same  bunch  proportionable ;  but  I 
have  not  observed  them  ordinarily  planted  in  their 
vineyards. 

10.  Raisin  de  St.  Jean  is  a  sort  of  grape  which  they 
have  only  at  the  physic-garden  at  Montpelier  :  it  came 
from  India;  it  is  a  black  grape,  very  good,  ripe  at 
Midsummer  (and  therefore  called  St.  John's  grape) 
two  months  b^ore  any  of  the  other  sorts. 

1 1  •  Marroquin,  a  very  black,  large,  fleshy,  round 
grape,  very  good  to  eat,  but  seldom  used  in  wine. 

14.  Clarette,  white,  longish,  middle-sized,  sweet, 
good  to  eat,  and  good  for  wine. 

19*  Ramounen,  black,  very  sweet,  middle-sized,  good 
for  wine,  and  eating. 

S2.  Corinth ;  this  we  have  in  England ;  and  I  do  not 
find  they  use  it  much  there  for  wine. 

£5.  Piquepoul,  black  and  very  sweet,  good  for  wine 
and  for  eating. 


\'  • 
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27*  FiQuardan,  white,  Umg,  hac^ 
a  very  littJeof  themincat  tuteimtf* 
wine  alone  or  mingled. 

29*  Muaquat  blmCt  or.  white  omiert^^jtlwii 
planted  and prasaed  alona^amdiiudcetthfti 
call  FrontiniaCy  from  fVovtignaa,  a  tamm 
terranean,  near  two  or  three  leagnea  ^ 
where  the  most  and  beit  aoit  of  thia'WUiMii 
is  a  j^easant  gn^pe,  and  eariy  ripe»  befine  theitftdfaMiiii 
sorts}  but  they  are  not  near  so  good  to  apt  aatha^qpNIv 
being  mt  to  fiune  to  the  head  and  make  it  ^cbRriinA 

sS.  Servan,  a  long,  laq^  white,  fleshy^  iweetflNrf|& 
called  so  because  they  keq>  wdl,  md  you  hatftt  oraHM 
always  latest  in  winter*  v-rtipi 

41*  Crismta;  this  I  saw  nowhere  but  in  tfc»  pl'fVf' 
garden  at  Montpdier :  a  good  sweet  white  mpe  ^aH 
so  fixmi  its  jagged  leaves,  and  I  sinmose  ue  aame'wA]! 
our  parsley  grape  in  Engknd.  .nllr 

At  Marmoustier,  the  great  abbey  of  BenedidmansBc;' 
Tours,  I  saw  in  their  garden  a  sort  of  gnuwa  pn%^ 
ripe,  which  they  called  raisins  de  Ste.  Ji£igionleBB^  4m* 
cause  they  used  to  be  ripe  about  that  time,  whidiislliiiT 
2Jldof  July.  r-tJ 

Upon  the  skilful  mixture  ot  these  several  aerlisC)' 
grapes,  as  well  as  on  the  propriety  of  the  soil,  tV  nwinifti 
m  a  great  measuice,  the  goodness  of  their  wine  rthoaip^ 
as  far  as  I  could  observe,  it  was  not  so  &r  improvetail* 
it  might;  nor  any  other  great  care  takeiit  bok  tlitff 
there  should  be  always  a  mixture  oi  white 


they  made  their  red  wine,  which  will  otfaerwm  tetsn 


:  and  deep-coloured :  and  thereforet  if  theylMVli 
sufficient  quantity  of  claret  or  piquardin  jprapaa  inlhM| 
vineyards,  they  seem  not  over  curious  ofaa  enctfivA 
portion  of  the  other  sorts,  which  are  ptanted  tfaemfnso 
miscuously.  i  ->ton 

When  their  grapes  are  ripe,  and  they  have  hmm§  fiff 
cut  them,  carry  tnem  home,  and  tread  tibiem  nHii»*« 
diately ;  for  they  will  not  keep  without  ^poSsD^:)  Ain 
is  the  reason  they  must  have  leave ;  for,  theMHriki 
being  to  have  his  tithe,  and  of  that  nnke  Ua  wmi^ 
the  parishioneia  were  not  obli^  to  viiilag»idliaHhl 
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^  he  could  not  make  wine  of  his  share,  since 
1  of  grapes  could  not  stay  till  the  other  was 
pressed  with  them. 

"apes  being  brought  in  great  tubs,  either  on 
men's  backs,  to  the  place  where  the  wine  is 
ie,  they  put  them  in  a  kind  of  grate  oyer  the 
[  there  tread  them  till  they  are  all  broken,  and 
r  throw  them,  husks,  stalks,  and  all,  into  the 
I  thus  till  all  their  whole  crop  of  srapes  are  trod, 
all  the  mass  is  in  the  kuve,  they  let  it  work 
,  two,  or  three  days,  as  they  think  fit  to  have 
e :  the  longer  it  works,  and  the  more  stalks 
(for  sometimes  they  put  them  not  all  in)  the 
and  deeper-coloured  will  the  wine  be,  but 
longer. 

it  has  wrought  its  time  in  the  kuve,  they  put 
Its,  and  there  let  it  work  as  long  as  it  will, 
)  the  working  vessel  every  day  with  some  of  the 
ist  kept  on  purpose,  ror  it  wastes  much  in 

3  marc  (which  is  husks,  stalks,  and  other  sedi* 
h  at  the  bottom  of  the  kuve  when  the  must  is 
t)  they  make  a  worse  and  coarse  sort  of  wine 
irvants,  and  this  they  press  as  we  do  our  apples, 
cyder. 

:ones,  after  pressing,  some  people  cleanse  from 
jf  the  marc,  and  sell  for  food  lor  pigeons :  the 
30  cleansed  they  use  in  making  of  verdigris. 
Kmie  places  they  take  the  remaining  marc  after 

£ut  it  in  great  tubs,  and  cover  it  with  water, 
e  marc  down  with  weights,  and  of  this  they 
their  horses,  which  very  much  cools  and  re- 
hem  there  in  the  hot  season.  This  may  give 
on  to  consider,  whether  any  such  use  might  be 
the  marc  of  our  apples,  after  making  cyder. 
[  they  have  a  mind  to  have  their  wine  fine 
ban  ordinary,  they  put  into  the  cask  a  pretty 
antity  of  shavings  of  fir,  and  in  some  places  of 
nd  with  it  they  sometimes  put  some  whole 
^pes. 

le  bread  or  oil  (they  say  ever  so  little,  and  tbfi,te>- 
f  are  very  careful  in  this  point'^  lavaLft^^^fltL^^ 
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must,  turns  the  wine  to  vinegar ;  and  so  does  thnwin 
but  they  say  iron  laid  upon  the  vessels  vnll  keqp^ntt 

from  souring  by  thunder. 

The  kuve  is,  in  some  places,  a  great  vessel  msio'^l 
wood  (witness  the  great  kuve  that  is  yet  to  be  9Bm4 
Mannoustier,  which,  they  say,  will  hold  two  hiintei 
tun  of  wine)  as  our  brewer^  vessels  for  the  wiiikiiprf 
their  kuve  is  in  England.  But,  at  Montpelier,  ttm 
usually  a  place  made  in  the  ground  in  some  part  of  At 
house,  proportionably  big  accordingly  to  the  quantity 
they  ordinarily  make,  and  lined  with  plaster  of  Fm^ 
to  keep  it  from  leaking.  In  the  kuve  (which  is  msde 
use  of  but  once  a  year)  as  well  as  all  other  psits  of 
their  making  wine,  they  are,  according  to  theu:  msii- 
ner,  suificiently  nasty :  the  grapes  often  are  also  very 
rotten,  and  always  full  of  spiders.  Besides  that,  I  bsie 
been  told  by  those  of  the  country,  that  they  often 
salt,  dung,  and  other  filthiness,  in  their  wine,  to 
as  they  think,  its  pui^ing.  But,  without  these 
tions,  the  very  sight  of  their  treading  and  making  their 
wine  (walking  without  any  scruple  out  of  the  grapes 
into  the  dirt,  and  out  of  the  dirt  into  grapes  they  are 
treading)  were  enough  to  set  one's  stomach  ever  after 
against  this  sort  of  liquor. 

In  some  parts  of  Languedoc,  out  of  the  great  roadsi 
their  wine  is  so  cheap,  that  one  may  ordinarily  buy 
three  pints  a  penny. 

It  is  usual  to  set  fig-trees,  pear-trees,  &c.  upind 
down  in  their  vineyards,  and  sometimes  I  have  seen 
oh've-trees.  Here  at  Montpelier,  as  in  other  parts  of 
France,  it  is  no  discredit  for  any  man  to  hang  out  a  busk 
at  his  door,  and  sell  his  wine  by  retail,  either  to  thosetlnt 
fetch  it  out  of  doors,  or  will  come  and  drink  it  at  hs 
house ;  for  which  they  usually,  for  that  time,  set  apsrt 
a  room  or  quarter  of  the  house,  and  have  a  servant  on 
purpose  to  attend  it.  "^This  I  have  known  both  gentle- 
men and  churchmen  do.  But  whoever,  in  Languedoc^ 
sells  his  own  wine  at  his  house,  must  not  afford  hii 
customers  so  much  as  a  bit  of  bread,  or  any  thing  dstt 
to  eat  with  it ;  for  then  it  will  come  under  the  notion  of 
a  cabaret,  or  common  drinking-house,  and  their  tis  or 
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excise  overtake  them.  I  mention  Languedoc,  because 
in  other  parts  of  France  they  who  sell  their  own  wine 
by  retail,  are  not  excused  from  paying  the  king  a  part 
of  what  they  sell  it  for.  At  Saumur,  I  remember  I  was 
told,  they  then  sold  their  wine  (which  is  a  very  good 
sort  of  white  wine)  at  their  bushons,  i.  e.  private 
houses,  for  18  deniers  per  pint,  which  is  more  than  our 
quart ;  out  of  which  18d.  the  king  had  lOd.  and  the 
proprietor  the  remaining  8d. 


VOL.  X. 


'L 


■itr 


OIL. 


ft' 


The  sorts  of  olives,  as  well  as  grapes,  are  Tery 
ous  about  Montpelier :  the  names  ot  some  of  them  ait 
as  followeth : 

1.  Groosau,  a  lai^  olive. 

2.  Pichulina,  little. 

3.  Verdaly  middle-sized. 

These  three  sorts  are  good  to  eat,  and  the  last  also  ii 
good  for  oil,  and  a  great  bearer. 


1 


bearers. 


4.  Olivenu 

5.  Comeau. 

6.  Saliema. 

'  7.  Clarmontesa. 
8.  Redonau. 
9*  Bootiliau. 

10.  Argentau. 

11.  Moorau. 

12.  Marsiliesa. 

13.  Pigau. 


AU  these  are  little  olives,  and  used  only  for  oil :  lia 
plant  them  promiscuously  in  their  olive-yards,  ana 
mingle  the  olives  in  making  oil.  That  which  Aef 
principally  regard  in  the  plants  is,  that  they  be  of  tw 
sorts  that  are  the  best  bearers,  and  if  they  have  not 
enough  of  those,  they  plant  others,  and  inoculate  dm. 
The  slips  will  grow,  but  they  commonly  use  (dUA 
from  the  roots. 

Their  time  of  planting  is  February,  March,  nd 
April.  Their  olive-trees  last  to  a  great  age ;  tbw  flj 
two  hundred  years.  When  the  old  stocks  are  Amjot 
decayed,  they  let  up  young  off-sets  from  the  noti 
round  about,  and^vYieTi  t\^  axe  grown  i^  to  anyeoa* 
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iderable  bigness,  cut  away  the  old  stock  close  to  the 
rround ;  and  when  the  remaining  young  trees  have 
lot  room  to  spread,  because  of  their  neighbourhood, 
;hey  transplant  them,  till  they  leave  at  last  but  one 
ttanding. 

They  set  their  olive-trees  ordinarily  in  quincunx,  the 
:ows  at  thirty  or  forty  feet  distance  in  their  arable 
ground;  for  this  hinders  them  not  from  ploughing 
ind  sowing  com  in  the  same  ground. 

They  dig  about  their  olive-trees  every  year,  and  about 
^e  same  time  they  dig  their  vineyards,  and  sometimes 
It  others  ;  and  lay  soil  in  the  trenches  they  open  about 
their  roots ;  this  is  usually  done  in  March,  and  the  soil 
they  use  is  horse  dung. 

In  pruning  their  olive-trees,  which  they  do  about  the 
beginning  of  March,  I  observed  them  to  cut  off  the 
top  branches ;  I  suppose,  to  make  them  spread. 

About  the  beginning  of  October  they  gathfer  the 
olives,  yet  green,  that  they  intend  to  pickle  foir  eating 
^fbr  about  the  end  of  October  they  turn  black)  and 
baving  carefully  picked  out  those  that  have  worms,  they 
mak  the  sound  ones,  in  the  strongest  ley  they  can  get, 
rour,  six,  or  eight  hours,  according  as  they  design  to 
iat  them  sooner  or  later :  the  longer  they  soak  in  the 
ley,  the  more  of  their  bitterness  is  taken  away,  but  they 
wHl  keep  the  less  while.  This  ley  they  buy  for  this 
purpose  at  the  soap-boilers.  After  they  have  been 
K>aked  in  ley,  they  put  them  into  water,  which,  for  the 
ihree  or  four  first  days,  they  change  two  or  three  times 
I  day,  and  afterwards  once ;  in  all  a  fortnight :  this  they 
to  to  take  away  the  taste  of  the  ley.  The  ley  and  water 
ikey  use  both  cold.  When  this  is  done,  they  put  them 
ixto  pickle  of  salt  and  water,  and  so  keep  them. 

I  nave  been  told,  that  cutting  each  olive  in  two  or 
;tiree  places  to  the  stone,  and  so  soaking  them  in  fair 
rater  seven  or  eight  days,  changing  it  every  day,  will 
ake  away  their  bitterness,  and  prepare  them  well 
sriough  for  the  pickle :  but  they  count  the  ley  the 
letter  way. 

They  often  pickle  them  also  after  they  are  turned 
)laek»  cutting  tnem  in  two  or  three  places  to  0^^  %tanv^. 

%  SI 
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and  then  soaking  them  about  a  fortnight  in  water 
changed  every  day,  and  then  boiling  them  in  salt  and 
water,  which  is  the  pickle  they  keep  them  in.  Theie 
have  a  much  worse  taste  than  the  green,  having  no  veij 
pleasant  mixture  of  bitter  and  oily :  but  the  good  home- 
wives  think  they  will  go  much  farther  (for  they  are 
oftener  food  than  sauce  there)  and  so  in  their  privite 
families  are  commonly  used. 

They  count  their  olives  ripe  enough  for  oil  about  St 
Catharine's  day,  the  2dth  of  November  \  and  about  tint 
time  they  begin  to  gather  them :  though  I  have  seen 
them  let  them  hang  on  the  trees,  and  not  gathered 
till  the  latter  end  of  January. 

In  the  gathering  there  will  be  leaves  and  branchei 
mixed  with  them  ;  to  sei)arate  these  they  lay  them  down 
in  a  heap  in  a  field,  and  a  workman,  taking  up  a  few  ia 
a  shovel,  throws  them  into  a  winnowing  sheet  set  up 
at  a  good  distance  from  him,  whither  the  olives  come 
alone,  the  leaves  and  branches  falling  by  the  way. 

The  manner  of  making  oil  is  this  ; 

They  take  four  septics  of  olives  a  little  heaped,  and 
put  them  into  a  mill,  which  is  drawn  by  a  mule,  where 
ihey  grind  them,  as  tanners  grind  bark,  to  a  fine  pulp^ 
one  standing  by  as  the  mill  goes  round,  and  shovelliii{| 
in  a  little  of  tlie  olives  or  pulp  towards  the  centre,  and 
clearing  a  part  of  the  stone  at  the  bottom,  where  lie 
stands  with  a  .shovel,  which  he  doth  so  by  degrees  and 
in  succession,  that  I  believe  the  mule  goes  round  forty 
or  fifty  times  for  his  once. 

Tliey  being  sufficiently  ground,  they  put  them  into  a 
stone  trough,  two  whereof  stand  between  the  mill  and 
the  press ;  out  of  these  troughs  they  take  the  pulp,  and 
put  it  into  frails,  and  spread  it  in  them  equally,  so  that 
they  may  lay  them  plain  one  upon  another.  Of  these 
frails  there  were,  when  I  saw  them  press,  twen^-fiw 
upon  each  pedestal ;  viz.  in  all  forty-eight ;  in  which 
were  contained  ten  scpti^s  of  olives.  Sometimes  they 
press  twelve  septi^s  of  olives  at  once,  and  then  they  use 
more  frails  proportionably. 

The  frails  being  filled  with  pulp,  and  placed  evenly 
and  upright  upon  iVve  V^no  ^^^^^s^a  in  equal  number, 
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they  set  the  press  a-working,  first  lifting  up  the  screw 
end,  and  so  the  other  end  of  the  beam,  sinking  upon 
the  hinder  pile  of  frails,  and  pressing  them,  may  make 
way  for  the  putting  in  the  wedges  into  the  great  mor- 
tise, and  discharge  the  wedge  in  the  little  mortise, 
which,  whilst  they  were  placing  the  frails  upon  the 
pedestals,  supported  the  beam  ;  which  being  taken  out, 
they  work  the  screw  the  other  way,  and  so  bringing 
down  the  screw  end  of  the  beam  press  both  on  the  fore 
and  hinder  pile  of  frails ;  a  man  attending  in  the  mean- 
time at  eacii  pile  of  frails  with  a  lever  in  his  hand, 
which  resting  in  the  groove  or  gutter  where  the  oil 
runs,  he  thrusts  against  the  side  of  the  pile  of  frails, 
whenever  he  perceives  it  begin  to  swell  out  on  any  side, 
and  thus  keeps  it  upright  from  leaning  any  way  whilst 
it  is  pressing,  especially  at  the  beginning;  another  man 
in  the  meantime  not  ceasing  to  turn  the  screw  till 
the  great  stone  at  the  end  of  it  be  clear  off  from  the 
ground. 

When  the  oil  ceases  to  ran,  or  but  in  small  quantity, 
they  lifl  up  the  screw  end  of  the  beam,  and  then  putting 
a  wedge  in  the  little  mortise,  bring  down  the  screw  end 
of  the  beam  again,  and  so  lifl  up  the  great  end  that 
pressed  the  frails,  and  so  bringing  the  beam  to  a  level 
(the  whole  weight  whereof  lies  upon  the  wedge  in  the 
little  mortise,  which  supports  it  in  the  middle)  dis- 
chai^re  it  clear  from  the  frails* 

Tiien  they  take  off  all  the  frails,  except  the  eight  or 
ten  lower,  on  each  pedestal,  and  stirring  the  pulp  in 
one  of  the  frails  taken  off,  rephice  it  again  upon  those 
that  remained  still  on  the  pedestal ;  and  then  one  pours 
on  it  a  bucket  of  scalding  water ;  4ifler  which  he  stirs  the 
pulp  again,  and  lays  it  flat  and  equal  as  at  first,  and  then 
stirs  and  puts  on  another  frail  as  before,  with  a  bucket  of 
scalding  water  poured  on  it ;  and  so  they  serve  them  ally 
till  all  the  frails  that  were  taken  off  are  replaced  on  the 
two  piles  as  at  first ;  and  then  they  set  the  press  a- work- 
ing again  as  long  as  any  quantity  will  ran  ;  and  then 
lifting  up  the  beam  agsiiii,  take  off  all  the  fmils,  stir  the 
pulp,  and  pour  on  fresh  hot  water  upon  cvei^y  fraiU  a. 
little  bucket-full  as  at  first,  and  then  \flc^i^  ^.^  ^^'^^i  ^». 
my  thing  will  run,  screwing  the  stowe  \vp  dcA^  Itwsv  \N\^ 
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ground,  and  letting  it  hang  so  a  good  wliQe.  Wki 
not  one  jot  more  of  liquor  will  be  pressed  from  Ifce 
frails,  and  they  perfectly  cease  running,  they  let  don 
the  stone,  and  that  pressing  is  done ;  and  then  oat 
with  a  broad,  but  very  shallow  skimming-dish  of  hmi^ 
skims  off  the  oil  from  the  water,  puts  it  into  a  Insi 
vessel  like  a  tumbler,  but  holding,  as  I  guess,  sboot 
three  pints,  and  out  of  that  pouring  it  into  the  tesrii 
of  the  owners  by  a  brass  funnel. 

When  the  oil  is  well  skimmed  off  from  the  waic^ 
they  pull  out  a  stopple  in  the  bottom  of  the  cisten, 
and  so  let  go  the  water,  which  runs  into  a  great  cisten 
called  hell,  which  is  locked  up  and  out  of  sight ;  intD 
this  hell  all  the  water  that  hath  served  in  pressing  Ai 
oil,  runs,  and  is  made  so,  that  though  it  be  always  M 
of  this  water,  yet  the  water  alone  runs  out,  and  tfaed 
that  swims  on  top  stays  behind,  by  which  means  all  tk 
oil  that  escaped  the  skimming-dish  is  here  caught:  Imt 
this  I  suppose  belongs  to  the  master  of  the  oil-preoi 
for  every  body's  water  runs  in  here  to  the  former  oil 
and  water. 

N.B. 

P.  I1iat  the  mill  which  grinds  the  olives  is  muck 
after  the  same  fashion  with  that  which  our  tanneis  ok 
to  grind  bark,  only  with  some  difference. 

As,  1%  that  in  the  centre  of  the  oil-mill  there  standi 
up  a  round  stone,  very  smooth  and  true  wrought,  about 
two  feet  English  in  diameter,  and  about  the  sameheigbt, 
which  the  inside  of  the  great  grinding  stone  touches  in 
its  going  round  about  it,  so  that  no  olives  can  escspe 
the  great  stone  towards  the  centre,  nor  get  beside  it 
that  way. 

*af^  That  the  floor  of  the  mill,  upon  which  the  great 
turning  stone  bears  in  its  turning  round,  is  also  of  hard 
stone  and  smooth,  and  a  little  shelving,  the  dedivitj 
being  towards  the  centre ;  to  answer  which,  the  edgew 
the  turning  stone  which  is  to  grind  the  olives^  tut  it 
may  bear  in  its  whole  breadth  upon  the  stones  in  the 
floor,  is  not  cut  with  a  direct  perpendicular  to  the  sideii 
but  the  line  of  the  inside  of  the  said  grindiiig  stone,  sad 
of  the  edge  or  circumference,  make  an  anf^e  somethisf 
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ieft  tlian  a  tight  one,  and  on  the  outside  l^ere  is  left 
no  im^le,  but  it  is  out  off  with  a  round ;  by  which 
means,  I  suppose  the  gve^t  grinding-stone  slides  eon- 
Jtandy  towards  and  is  kept  close  to  the  round  stone 
that  stands  fixed  im  the  centre,  described  N^  1%  upon 
which  the  perpendicular  turning  beam  stands. 
-  '3^.  So  mucn  of  the  floor  or  inside  of  the  mill  as  the 
grinding-stone  does  not  touch,  or  is  a  little  without 
Its  breadth,  is  covered  with  boards  lying  more  shelving 
than  the  stone  floor  within  it ;  on  which  board  floor 
the  olives  to  be  ground  aFe  at  first  laid,  which  are  not 
thrown  all  at  once  under  the  imnding-stone,  but  are 

atone  by  the  man  that  attends  the  mill ;  every  passing 
-round  of  the  stone  a  few ;  and  here  lies  also  the  pulp 
which  the  stone  works  out  in  its  grinding,  which  is 
also  shovelled  in  its  turn ;  for  the  floor  of  the  mill, 
where  the  grinding-stone  bears  on  it,  jbas  always  very 
little  upon  it,  its  great  weight  working  it  still  out  to- 
'  wards  the  circumference  of  the  floor,  for  the  stone  in 
the  middle  hinders  it  from  going  inwards. 

4t\  The  grinding-stone  is  about  six  feet  diameter, 
and  about  eleven  inches  thick,  and  on  the  edge  and 
inside  is  wrought  very  smooth,  and  stands  upright 
without  leaning,  that  I  could  perceive ;  though,  as  I 
have  said,  the  edge  be  not  square  to  the  sides,  which 
ia  recompensed  in  the  sinking  of  the  floor  towards  the 
centre.  The  stone  whereof  it  is  made  seems  to  be 
▼ery  hard,  and  it  need  be  hard  and  heavy  to  break 
olive-stones  and  grind  them  to  powder. 

IP.  That  the  shovels  which  they  use  to  shovel  in  the 
pulp  under  the  grinder,  and  when  it  is  fine  enough  to 
take  it  out,  and  put  it  in  the  stone  troughs,  and  then 
into  the  frails,  are  more  like  bakers'  peels  than  shovels, 
mnd  there  is  not  any  iron  upon  any  of  them. 

IIP.  That  there  are  between  the  mill  and  the  press 
two  great  stone  troughs  to  put  the  pulp  in  when 
ground;  two  pedestals  and  two  stone  cisterns,  into 
which  the  oil  runs  from  the  two  pedestals  by  distinct 
passages,  so  that  two  people's  oil  may  be  pressed  at 
once,  without  the  danger  of  miugliug  a  drop. 
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IV^  The  press  is  made  thus :  iJiere  are  two  wdaiifc 
about  nineteen  or  twenty  inches  asunder,  whi<»i  lie  JHk 
under  the  great  end  of  the  great  beam ;  that  wUdkl 
call  a  pedestal  is  a  round  plun  stone  about  tweatf^mt 
inches  diameter,  round  about  which  is  cut  a  groomar 
little  trench  in  the  same  stone  nine  or  ten  incheahnadfi 
from  the  groove  of  each  pedestal  there  is  made  a  dk 
stinct  passage  for  the  oil  to  run  to  the  two  cisterns :  i^oa- 
these  pedestals  the  frails  are  laid,  and  into  these  groofsi 
or  trenches  the  oil  runs  when  pressed  out  of  the  hA, 
and  so  is  conveyed  separately  to  the  two  cistenia. 

V^  Behind  the  hindmost  pedestal  stand  erect  in  tlie 
ground  two  great  beams,  well  fastened  in  the  gromi4 
as  far  on  sunder  from  each  other  as  the  breadth  of  ^ 
pressing-beam,  which  is  to  pass  up  and  down  betwca 
them.  From  the  nearest  side  of  the  nearest  pedestaita 
the  middle  of  the  thickness  of  these  beams  horizontal^ 
is  about  twenty-nine  inches  :  in  the  middle  of  each  m 
these  beams,  in  respect  of  their  thickness,  is  cut  a  mor- 
tise or  slit  quite  through,  about  forty-four  or  forty-fiie 
inches  long,  and  about  five  or  six  inches  broad ;  tk 
bottom  of  this  mortise  is  about  forty-foiir  inches  higher 
than  the  pedestal. 

VI''.  This  which  I  call  the  great  mortise,  they  fill 
with  several  pieces  of  wood  reaching  quite  athwart  fioa 
outside  to  outside,  and  more,  of  the  two  erect  beams; 
these  pieces  of  wood,  or,  as  I  call  them,  wedges,  areai 
thick  as  just  easily  to  go  into  the  mortise,  and  som^ 
wliat  broader ;  with  these  they  fill  up  this  mortise  when 
this  end  of  the  pressing-beam  is  sunk  below  the  lowest 
part  of  it,  and  thereby  pin  down  the  great  end  of  the 
said  beam  to  keep  it  down  upon  the  frails,  when  the 
other  end  is  drawn  down  by  the  screw ;  for  by  more  or 
less  of  the  wedges  put  into  this  mortise,  uiey  keep 
down  the  great  end  of  the  beam  to  the  height  that  is 
fittest  to  press  with. 

VIP.  The  pressing-beam  is  thirty-eight  pans,  or 
about  thirty-two  feet  long,  and  about  thirty-four  inches 
broad ;  and,  to  increase  its  weight  and  strength,  an- 
other great  beam  was  fastened  to  it  all  along  widi 
bands  of  iron. 
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VIIP«  At  the  little  end  is  a  screw,  whereof  the  very 
rew  (for  it  standing  upright  I  could  not  measure  it"; 
18,  as  I  guess,  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet ;  the 
uare  of  it,  wherein  the  holes  for  the  levers  were  cut, 
mething  above  a  yard ;  and  at  the  bottom  was  a  great 
nnd  stone,  in  which  this  lower  end  of  the  screw  is 
Btened  with  iron-woric,  so  as  to  have  the  liberty  to 
m.  The  screw,  when  it  is  turned  faster  than  this 
id  of  the  pressing-beam  sinks,  lifts  up  this  great  stone 
am  the  ground,  which  is  as  broad,  thick,  and  heavy 
an  ordinary  mill-stone. 

IX^  Between  the  screw  arid  the  two  erect  beams 
Bced  behind  the  pedestals  before  described,  stand  two 
her  beams,  erect  as  the  former,  with  a  mortise  in 
era  long  enough  to  hold  only  one  wedge ;  this  I  call 
je  little  mortise,  the  top  whereof  is  higher  than  the 
vel  of  the  highest  frail,  when  they  lay  on  most :  upon 
18  wedge  the  beam  is  to  rest,  when  they  are  laying 
or  taking  out  the  frails.  So  that  the  length  of  the 
eat  beam  is  thus  divided :  behind  the  pinning  wedges 
ree  pans,  from  the  pinning  to  the  supporting  wedge 
renty  pans,  from  the  supporting  wedge  to  the  screw 
keen  pans. 

There  is  a  piece  of  wood  fastened  on  to  the  great 
am,  cross  it,  hanging  over  on  each  side,  and  placed 
Bt  by  the  middle  erect  beams  on  the  side  towai^  the 
destals,  to  keep  the  great  beam  from  sliding  towards 
e  screw. 

X*.  The  groimd  where  the  great  screw-stone  lies  is 
nch  lower  than  the  level  of  the  pedestals,  which  af- 
rds  also  a  convenience  for  the  placing  the  two 
Items,  which  are  just  under  the  great  beam,  and  a 
tie  distance  from  the  outmost  pedestal. 
XP.  '^The  matter  of  the  frails  they  use  in  pressing 
id  the  texture  is  the  same  vnth  the  frails  that  brinj 
isins  to  England ;  but  the  figure  just  the  same  wit) 
at  of  an  hat-case,  the  crown  being  taken  away :  they 
e  exactly  all  of  a  breadth,  and  scarce  discemibly 
rrower  than  the  pedestal ;  the  hole  to  put  in  the 
Jp  about  one-third  of  the  breadth  or  diameter. 
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:^m  The  oa  that  niM  at iiiil |K^^ 
npixture  of  water»  they  call  tirgiii  afl^  i'lriubh 
than  the  other;  but  they  all  ny  it'wiU  not  1 
qNnil  in  a  month  or  two,  tinleai  you  pnt  fa  ik 
sugar,  salt  is  the  better  of  the  t#o»anadidft  it  will  hf 
six  months :  as  much  aa  yoa  can  hold  in  ymtatf^tm 
hands  is  enough  to  put  into  a  septic  of  oiL  Kttf 
ti6  is  thirty-two  pots,  and  their  pot  is  more  than  av 
quart. 

XI IP.  They  usually,  therefore,  let  the  yirffstmi 
other  oil,  of  the  second  and  third  pressings  mini^sll 
together  in  the  cistern,  which  being  afterwards  pot  iqp 
in  jars,  and  kept  in  cool  cellars,  wm  keep  ffood'  sma 
years ;  but  the  mingling  of  some  of  me  hat  m^ 
after  pressing,  with  the  virgin  oil,  will  not 
So  that  it  seems  to  be  something  either  in  the 
stones  of  the  olives,  that  comes  not  out  but  by  tk 
mixture  of  hot  water  and  hard  pressing,  that  serves  U 
preserve  it. 

XIV^  They  begm  to  gather  their  olives,  as  I  fane 
said,  about  St.  Catharine's  day,  i.  e.  the  25th  of  Ns^ 
vember. 

XV^  All  confess  that  oil  is  better  which  is  madetf 
olives  fresh  gathered,  than  those  that  have  been  k^ 
a  month  or  two  :  but  some  tell  me  they  delay  so  loDg 
(for  when  I  saw  them  making  oil,  it  was  almost  ibt 
middle  of  February)  because  olives  that  are  kept  yieU 
the  more  oil ;  others  say,  the  reason  why  they  are  ask 
pressed  sooner,  is  because  every  body's  grist  cannot  be 
ground  at  once,  and  they  must  stay  till  they  can  gets 
turn  ;  and  by  keeping,  they  say  also,  they  grind  brttar, 
for  the  new  gathered  spirt  away  from  the  mill. 

XVI''.  After  they  have  gathered  their  olivei,  ikcf 
lay  them  in  heaps  in  the  comer  of  a  celkur,  or  sone 
such  other  place,  upon  little  faggots  of  cbried  vine 
branches  (a  good  part  of  the  fuel  of  the  country)  b^ 
tween  the  olives  and  the  ground,  where  sometimes^  a 
black  water  will  run  from  them  ;  this  they  call  puif' 
ing  them.  In  these  heaps  they  lie  till  they 
them  ;  none  lie  less  than  fifteen  days  ;  but,  iiir  the 
sons  above-mentioned,  they  sometimes  tie  two  months. 
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X  VIP.  Thouffib  they  be^  to  gather  thav  dims 
about  the  end  of  November,  as  has  been  said  ;  yet  they 
never  set  their  mills  on  work  till  after  Twelfth-day,  or 
New-year's-day,  at  soonest :  the  reason  whereof  is  diia: 
the  master  of  the  mill  hires  a  great  many  men,  for  the 
tin^e  that  oil  is  made,  who  keep  the  mill  going  day  a&d 
night.  Those  whose  oil  is  making  give  these  workmen 
meat  and  drink,  whilst  they  are  employed  about  their 
olives  ;  so  that  if  the  master  should  entertain  them  be- 
fore Christmas,  he  must  not  only  pay  them  for  so 
many  holidays,  whilst  they  stand  still,  but  maintain 
them  too. 

XVII  P.  Four  septi^s  of  olives  usually  yield  one 
septic  of  oil ;  but  I  observed  they  were  somewhat 
heroed. 

XIX^  The  goodness  of  the  oil  depends  exceedingly 
on  the  property  of  the  soil :  this  makes  the  oil  of  £n^ 
mont  in  Provence,  not  far  from  Avignon,  the  best  in 
Prance. 

XX^  When  they  are  either  filling  the  frails,  or  new 
stirring  the  pulp  in  them,  there  are  two  men  at  work 
at  each  pedestal,  besides  a  fifth,  that  takes  the  pulp  out 
of  the  trough  thereby,  wherein  it  lies  ready  ground, 
and  with  a  shovel  puts  it  into  the  frails  as  they  bring 
them ;  or  else  lades  boiling  water  out  of  the  furnace 
(which  is  also  by,  and  the  top  of  it  level  with  the 
ground,  with  a  trap-door  over)  and  pours  it  into  the 
trails  as  they  are  ready  for  it. 

XXP.  When  the  oil  is  made,  carried  home,  and  has 
settled,  they  usually  take  three-fourths  of  the  upper 
port ;  this  they  call  the  flower,  and  put  it  into  earthen 
pots  for  eating ;  the  remainder,  being  thicker,  is  kept 
tor  lamps  and  such  other  uses:  and  the  very  thick 
sediment  they  put  in  the  sun,  to  get  as  much  oil  out 
as  they  can. 

X  aII^  The  pulp,  that  is  left  after  all  the  pressing 
and  a£fusion  of  boiling  water,  belongs  to  the  master 
of  the  mill,  who  sells  it  for  a  groat  or  five-pence  a 
mill-full,  to  others,  who  press  it  again,  and  make  a 
coarse  oil  for  soap,  and  otner  such  uses. 

XX 1 1  P.  The  remaining  pulp  the  bakers  use  to 
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throw  a  little  of  it  into  their  ovens  as  they  are  heating, 
it  making  a  very  violent  fire. 

XX I V^  Oil  they  count  one  of  the  best  and  sorat 
commodities  of  their  country*  The  ordinary  rate  of 
good  oil  at  Montpelier  is  some  years  three,  some  km^ 
and  some  years  four  livres  and  a  half  per  quartal,  u  e* 
one  fourth  of  a  septic,  or  eight  pots. 


FRUIT. 


PLUMS. 

The  best  plums  are, 

1.  rerdrigon.  6.  Damar  violett. 

2.  D' Apricot.  7-  Roche  corbon. 

3.  Diapre.  8.  Mirabell. 

4.  Ste.  Catherine.  9«  Catalane. 

5.  Vert  et  long. 

Of  these  the  best  to  dry  is  the  roche  corbon,  a  larg^ 
red  plum ;  and  the  next  to  that  the  Ste.  Catherine, 
large  and  yellow ;  because  they  are  large  and  fleshy : 
not  but  that  they  dry  of  the  other  sorts  too. 

The  way  they  take  in  drying  them  is  this : 

1*".  They  let  them  be  so  ripe,  that  they  drop  off  from 
the  tree  of  themselves,  which  is  best ;  or  else  fall  with 
a  little  shaking. 

2^.  When  you  have  them  thus  ripe,  the  best  way 
(though  not  always  observed)  is  to  put  them  two  or 
three  days  in  the  hot  sunshine,  which  will  dry  up 
gently  some  part  of  the  superfluous  moisture. 

S*.  When  they  have  been  thus  a  little  dried  in  the 
sun,  you  must  heat  the  oven  gently ;  one  little  brush 
faggot  is  enough  the  first  time ;  and  having  placed  them 
smgly  upon  wicker  driers  about  two  feet  broad,  and 
four  or  nve  feet  long  (or  of  a  round  figure  so  large  as 
will  go  into  the  oven's  mouth)  put  them  into  the  oven, 
and  so  let  them  dry  there  till  the  oven  is  cold ;  and 
then  they  must  be  taken  out  and  turned,  whilst  the 
oven  is  heating  again.  The  oven  may  be  thus  heated 
twice  a  day,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  at  eight  at 
night. 

4*.  The  second  time  the  oven  may  be  made  a  little 
hotter  than  the  first;  and  thus  the  heating  of  the  oven. 


Obiematioiu  JtfNUlt  J^V^^ 


and  tnndn^  tiw  ^mu,  be  fcpeited  till  they  are  dry 
tsuioAf  wiiidi  u  wben  ihcy  m  of  a  due  coosisteort 
■nd  raownish  colour. 

5*.  When  they  are  n  fir  ifaM  as  to  be  capable  of 
pronng,  the  best  way  ii  to  prea  dietn  geiitly  with  the 
fingen,  not  mto  a  flat,  bat  nrand  figure,  for  that  war 
thCT^epbest 

&.  The  great  care  to  be  taken  ii  in  the  first  putting 
liiem  into  the  ojea,  that  the  oven  be  not  too  hot ;  for 
if  it  be,  it  makes  them  crack  their  skins  and  run  out, 
iriiich  makes  them  much  worse. 

PEACHES. 

After  the  same  manner  one  dries  peaches,  with  0» 
diSbrence,  that  after  the  first  time  they  have  been  iu  the 
oven,  one  peels  them  with  s  knife,  for  the  skin  wiil 
easily  ttiip;  uid  the  stone  then  ia  to  be  taken  out,  mi 
if  one  will,  a  little  peach  thrust  into  its  place,  wjitdi 
makes  the  othtt-  huge  and  better.  This  also  they  <^ 
do  in  drying  their  plums,  when  they  take  out  tlie  stone 
of  a  great  one,  thrust  a  little  |dum  nito  the  place  of  iL    i 

FEARS.  I 

Thus  also  pears  are  to  be  dried;  but  that  the  oven   , 
may  be  made  a  little  hotter  for  pean  than  plums ;  tiny 
are  to  be  stripped  also  after  their  first  coining  out  of  tlw 
oven. 

The  best  pears  to  he  dried,  are  the  rouselette^ 
Champagne. 

Hie  pears  in  most  esteem  amongrt  them  about  Tdw 
and  Saumur  (for  this  is  the  part  of  France  lAtem^k 
the  best  pears,  plums,  peac^ies,  and  nehma)  an.    Cm 

1.  Moule  bouche. 

2.  ViigoleuK. 

3.  Martiti  sec. 

4.  Double  fledr. 

5.  Rouselette. 

6.  Colmar. 

7.  St.  Marsiac. 

8.  Vert  fet  long. 


9-  Bur^  blandhe.    .         - - 

10.  Roufldette-deChtei]pa|fl' 

11.  La  poire  de  dtttHQL  '  '  ^' 

12.  La  citmt  de  Mrtnta.    ^ 
IS.  la  pdre  de  BioitnMBr.  lYi 

14.  La  verate.  ^  ■  ■- 1^*; 

15.  L'amadote  maaqtiiie.'  '•','', ' 

16.  La  muacfltc  d^^akM 
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The.lOy  lit  1^  13,  are  their  best  roibmer  pears. 

The  Virgoleuse,  Amadote  musqu^e, 

Verate,  Muscate  d'Almagne, 

are  their  best  winter  pears. 
In  the  recolets  garden  at  Saumur  there  is  abundance 
of  good  fruit,  amongst  the  rest  a  sort  of  pear,  which  they 

17.  Poire  sans  peau, 
which  is  ripe  at  the  same  time  cherries  are.    They  told 
me  it  was  a  very  good  pear,  and  a  great  bearer.    Before 
the  middle  of  August,  when  I  was  there,  they  were  all 
gone. 

They  have  in  the  same  garden  another  pear,  which 
they  cdl 

18.  Poire  de  jasmin, 
which,  as  they  say,  hath  something  of  the  flavour  of 
jasmin. 

MELONS. 

The  melons  of  Langers  (a  town  upon  the  Loire,  six 
leagues  above  Saumur)  are  counted  the  best  in  France; 
and  from  hence  the  court  is  supplied  with  them.  Here, 
and  at  Saumur  (where  they  are  loth  to  give  any  pre- 
ference to  the  melons  of  Langers)  they  set  them  in  the 
common  earth  of  their  gardens  without  dung,  or  any 
other  art,  but  barely  nipping  the  tops  of  the  branches 
when  the  young  melons  are  knit,  to  hinder  the  sap 
from  running  too  much  into  leaves  and  branches. 

PRUNES. 

The  prunes  we  have  from  France  are  a  great  black 
plum,  that  grows  about  Montauban  and  those  parts : 
they  dry  them  as  much  as  they  can  in  the  sun,  and 
what  wants  to  dry  them  perfectly,  they  make  out  by 
the  heat  of  the  oven. 

Prunellas,  or  rather  brignols,  are  a  sort  of  plums  that 
grow  in  Provence,  not  far  from  Aix :  they  gather  them 
thorough  ripe,  and  having  stripped  off  the  skins,  they 
stick  them  on  skewers  about  six  inches  long,  and  very 
slender;  they  take  care  not  to  put  them  too  close  to  one 
another  on  these  skewers.  These  little  spits,  loaded  thus 
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with  plums,  they  fasten  one  above  anothert  eitliarms 
cane,  or  a  rope  of  straw  like  that  we  make  for  oniani; 
and  as  we  hang  them  up  in  our  houses  to  keep^  so  do 
they  those  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

When  they  are  a  little  hardened,  or  half  dry,  they 
take  out  the  stones,  and  press  them  with  their  fingen 
into  that  fiat  figure  we  see  them,  wetting  their  fingen 
a  little  to  hinder  them  from  sticking  to  them  in  hiiid- 
ling :  when  this  is  done,  they  put  them  to  dry  again 
in  the  sun  till  they  are  quite  cured ;  some  say  on  the 
skewers  again,  others  on  boards.  Those  that  grow  at 
Brignol  are  the  best,  and  hence  thev  have  their  nanai, 

Tliey  sometimes  dry  them  with  their  stones  in,  aad 
so  they  are  better,  as  some  that  have  eaten  of  them  hm^ 
told  me. 


SILK. 


Thet  usually  put  the  eggs  a  hatching  in  the  holy 
week,  t.  e.  the  week  before  Easter ;  but  that  which 
best  regulates  the  time  is  the  budding  of  the  mul- 
berry-trees, that,  when  the  worms  are  hatched,  they 
may  have  food. 

To  hatch  them,  they  commonly  wrap  them  up  in  a 
linen  rag,  and  so  wear  them  in  some  warm  place 
about  them  night  and  day  till  they  are  hatched,  which 
will  be  in  about  three  days. 

When  they  are  hatched,  they  feed  them  with  the 
leaves  of  the  white  mulberry-tree :  the  leaves  of  the 
young  trees  are  best  whilst  the  worms  arc  young :  but 
when  they  are  grown  pretty  big,  and  towards  the  latter 
end  of  their  feeding,  thev  must  be  fed  with  the  leaves 
of  old  trees,  else  they  will  not  be  strong  to  get  up  into 
the  branches  to  work.  The  leaves  of  young  trees  given 
them  in  the  beginning  make  the  silk  the  finer :  they 
take  care  also  not  to  give  them  yellow  or  withered 
leaves ;  but  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  gathering  fresh 
leaves  every  day,  they  will  keep  two  or  three  days  well 
enough  in  an  earthen  pot  covered,  or  in  a  cellar. 

They  take  great  care  also  that  no  wet  leaves  or  other 
moisture  come  to  them,  for  that  will  kill  them ;  and  in 
feeding  them  they  throw  away  the  tender  deep-coloured 
young  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  branches,  because  these, 
they  say,  will  make  the  worms  very  big  and  yellow,  and 
die  also  without  working. 

Whilst  they  are  young,  they  keep  them  up  in  some 
box  or  chest  from  the  cold,  which  will  kill  them :  they 
say  also  that  thunder  will  kill  them,  if  it  happen  when 
they  begin  to  work. 

VOL.  X.  K   N 
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Thej  change  (heir  skins  four  times,  from 
ten  days,  or  uoereabouts ;  this  tliey  call  their 
for  about  the  time  they  change  their  skins  th( 
to  e«t,  and  therefi)re  they  feed  them  but  once  a 
at  oth^  times  they  give  them  fresh  leaves  oUtener. 
the  time  also  of  their  sickness  tliey  change  them,  taking 
4Way  the  cake  of  dry  leaves  and  dung  that  \\a»  ondaL* 
themi  by  removiag  tliem  with  fresh  leaves,  which  tha 
will  stick  to ;  but  afler  the  fourth  sickness  is  over,  thn 
change  them  every  day  till  they  begin  to  work,  whi^ 
is  about  ten  days  B&i^r. 

•  The  woman  of  the  house  where  I  lay,  put  her  e^ 
to  hatch  on  Good  J'riday,  April  the  3d  ;  they  WB^ 
hatched  the  Mondjy  following,  and  they  began  tf 
work  on  Tuesday,  June  the  2d  ;  so  that,  aflowiug  tnt 
day  for  CTenr  sickness,  it  fell  out  pretty  near  accon£a|, 
to  their  reckoning. 

Whoi  the  wonna  ai-c  ripe,  as  they  call  it,  they  OlIL 
out  the  ripe  ones,  /'.  e.  tho;jc  that  are  ready  to  woAl 
from  among  those  that  are  feeding,  and  put  tlietn  upoa^ 
shelves,  where  they  nre  to  work.  They  know  those  uil 
are  ripe  by  their  clcarnL'ss ;  for  if  you  hold  them  m 
against  the  light  with  tht'ir  bellies  upwards,  younul 
find  them  clear  about  the  fore  legs,  some  yellow,  sofBf 
whitCj  according  to  tiic  several  colours  of  the  silk  tliey 
will  spin;  and  by  ttis  clearness  one  may  easily  dtstia- 
guish  them  from  those  that  arc  not  yet  ripe. 

The  shelves  they  put  them  on  to  work  aii?  thustf- 
dered :  they  place  deal  shelves  one  over  anoilicr,  as  if 
thCT  were  ibr  books ;  they  make  them  about  tkirij 
inches  broad,  and  the  distance  between  them  is  ^kuI 
twenty-two  inches  :  betwixt  these  shelves  they  set  nwi  ■ 
of  a  small  bushy  plant,  somewhat  like  our  hcntb,  vi\uA 
reaching   from  one  shelf  to  another  are  at  the  uip 
turned  partly  one  way,  partly  the  other ;  so  that  the  lEpf, 
of  the  branches  of  these  several  ro^vs  or  jurtkiw*, 
reaching  to  one  anotlicr  touch,  so  tliat  the  whole  hii^ 
of  each  ihelf  is  by  these  branches  divided  as  it  w( 
so  many  little  caves,  c;ich  of  about  nine  or  tea  ■ 
breadth ;  for  the  rows  of  branches  that  are  set      i« 
moke  these  caveat  «V\i:\i  axe  a&  d<i<:Q  as  the  shd 
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ttd,  are  set  at  that  distance.  Into  one  of  these  caves 
sy  put  the  worms  that  are  first  ripe,  which  creeping 
the  Imuiches  find  amongst  the  little  twigs  places  to 
rk  in.  When  one  cave  has  as  many  of  these  spinners 
it  hath  well  room  for,  they  fill  the  next,  and  so  on. 
They  never  give  them  any  leaves  of  the  red  mulberry- 
e  when  they  are  young,  because  it  being  a  strong 
orishment,  will  hurt  them ;  but  if  one  give  them 
I  mulberry-leaves  towards  the  latter  end,  they  will 
the  stronger,  and  mount  the  branches  the  better^ 
ich  when  they  are  weak  they  cannot  do ;  and  the 
c  of  those  that  thus  eat  red  midberry-leaves  is  as 
od  as  the  other. 

About  a  fortnight  after  they  begin  to  work,  they  take 
3  cocons  (i.  e.  the  pods  of  silk  they  have  wrought)  out 
the  branches ;  if  you  take  them  down  too  soon,  they 
[I  not  have  done  working,  and  if  you  stay  too  long, 
iy  will  have  eat  their  way  out  of  the  pods,  and  the  silk 
if  be  spoiled.  It  is  time  to  take  them  down  out  of  the 
inches  as  soon  as  any  of  the  papilions,  i.  e.  the  flies 
it  come  out  of  the  pods,  appear  amongst  them. 
As  many  of  the  cocons  as  they  think  necessary  to  keep 
'a  breed  for  the  next  year  they  strip  off  the  loose  silk 
m,  and  then  thread  them ;  but  pass  the  needle  warily 
:ough  the  side  of  the  cocon,  so  as  it  may  be  sure  not 
hltrt  the  worm  within.  They  count  that  a  pound  of 
^ns  will  yield  an  ounce  of  eggs.  The  cocons  thus 
leaded,  they  hang  up  or  lay  in  a  convenient  room. 
It  so  the  papilions  may  come  out,  and  make  love  to 
e  another,  and  then  lay  their  eggs  on  white  paper 
I  there  on  purpose. 

EVom  the  remaining  cocons  they  presently  eitherwind 
the  silk,  or  if  they  cannot  do  that  (for  it  is  not  every 
ly  can  do  it)  they  either  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or 
abj  or  hot  water,  kill  the  wonns  in  the  cocons,  so 
it  they  may  keep  them  without  having  them  spoiled 
the  worm,  till  they  can  get  their  silk  wound. 
Eight  pounds  of  cocons  usually  yield  one  pound  of 

The  way  of  winding  silk  off  from  the  cocons  is  a  thing 
It  cannot  be  taii/^ht  without  seeing-,  axvdV^vete^t^XsNiX. 
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few  amongst  them  that  can  do  it  welly  it  hfixig  m  a 
dexterity  not  easy  to  be  learnt,  as  the^  say :  they  put 
the  cocons  in  hot  water,  and  so  stirring  them  about 
with  a  kind  of  rod,  the  ends  of  the  silk  twires  of  the 
cocons  stick  to  it,  which  they  laying  on  upon  a  turning 
reel  draw  off  from  the  cocons,  which  lie  all  the  while 
in  the  hot  water ;  but  the  great  skill  is  to  have  such  a 
number  of  these  single  twires  of  the  cocons  running  at 
a  time,  as  may  make  the  thread  of  silk  which  they  com- 
pose of  a  due  bigness  i  for  in  turning  (which  they  do 
apace)  many  of  the  twires  of  the  cocons  break,  and  so 
by  .degrees  the  silk  thread,  made  of  sundry  of  thett 
drawn  together,  grows  too  little,  and  then  the  woman 
that  is  winding  stirs  her  rod  or  little  besom  again  with 
her  left  hand  amongst  the  cocons,  to  get  new  ends  of 
twires  to  add  to  the  thread,  which  all  this  while  keq» 
running.  To  know  when  to  make  this  addition  of 
new  twires  and  in  what  quantity,  so  as  to  keep  an  even 
thread  all  along,  is  the  great  skill  of  these  winders ; 
for  they  do  it  by  guess,  and  keep  the  reel  turning  and 
the  thread  running  all  the  while ;  for  should  they,  as 
oft  as  is  occasion,  stand  still  to  count  the  twires,  or 
consider  the  thread,  and  how  many  new  twires  were 
fit  to  be  added,  it  would  be  an  endless  labour,  and  they 
could  never  make  wages. 

The  engines  also  that  they  use  for  twisting  this  silk 
afterwards,  are  too  curious  to  be  described,  but  by  a 
model.  I  have  seen  one,  where  one  woman  has  turned 
a  hundred  and  thirty-four  spindles,  and  twisted  as 
many  threads  at  a  time ;  and  I  have  seen  another, 
wherein  two  women  going  in  a  wheel,  like  that  of  a 
crane,  turned  three  hundred  and  sixty. 

Their  mulberry-trees,  where  they  stand  near  towns 
yield  them  good  profit ;  I  have  known  the  leaves  of 
four  white  mulberry-trees  (some  whereof  were  not  very 
large)  sold  for  a  pistole,  i.  e.  between  sixteen  and 
seventeen  shillings  sterling. 
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Of  all  the  inventions  and  improvements  the  wit  and 
industry  of  man  has  discovered  and  brought  to  per- 
fection, none  seems  to  be  so  universally  useful,  profit- 
able, and  necessary^  as  the  art  of  navigation.  There 
are  those  that  will  not  allow  it  to  be  called  the  inven- 
tion of  man,  but  rather  the  execution  of  the  direction 
given  by  Almighty  God ;  since  the  first  vessel  we  read 
of  in  the  world  was  the  ark  Noah  built  by  the  imme- 
diate command  and  appointment  of  the  Almighty. 
But  this  is  not  a  place  to  enter  upon  such  a  contro- 
versy, where  some  will  ask,  why  it  should  be  believed 
there  were  not  ships  before  the  flood  as  well  as  after, 
since  doubtless  those  first  men,  extending  their  lives  to 
eight  or  nine  hundred  years,  were  more  capable  of 
improving  the  world  than  we  whose  days  are  reduced 
to  fourscore  years,  and  all  beyond  them  only  miserv 
or  dotage  ?  It  is  impertinent  to  spend  time  upon  such 
frivolous  arguments,  which  only  depend  on  opinion  or 
fimcy.    If  then  we  give  any  credit  to  histor]^  otlv^Vas^ 
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all  our  knowledge  of  what  is  past  depends,  we  Ad 
find  that  navigation  had  but  a  mean  aad  obacne 
original,  that  it  was  gradually  and  but  verf  lAmAj 
improved,  since  in  many  ages  it  scarce  Tentored  cHt 
of  s^ht  of  land ;  and  that  it  did  not  receive  ita  find 
perfection  till  these  latter  times,  if  we  may  be  allomi 
to  call  that  perfect  which  la  still  doabtla^i  cmable  of  a 
further  improvement :  but  I  give  it  that  epitliet  odbf, 
with  regard  to  the  infinite  advancement  it  nas  reodied 
since  its  first  appearance  in  the  world. 

The  first  vessel  ever  known  to  have  floated  on  tbe 
waters  was  the  ark  made  by  God's  appointment,  ia 
which  Noah  and  his  three  sons  were  saved  from  tke 
universal  deluge.  But  this  ark,  ship,  or  whatever  d^ 
it  may  be  called,  had  neither  oars,  sails,  masts,  yardii 
rudder,  or  any  sort  of  rigging  whatsoever,  being  only 
guided  by  divine  providence,  and  having  no  particular 
port  or  coast  to  steer  to,  only  to  float  upon  the  waten, 
till  those  being  dried  up,  it  rested  on  the  mountains 
of  Ararat,  as  we  read  in  Gen.  viii.  4.  From  this  time 
till  after  the  confusion  of  tongues  there  was  no  use  of 
navigation,  there  being  as  yet  no  sufficient  multitude 
to  people  the  earth ;  and  those  men  there  were,  lunii^ 
undertaken  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel,  from  thenoe 
were  dispersed  into  all  other  parts  of  the  known  wodd. 
These  first  travellers  doubtless  met  with  many  riven 
before  they  came  to  the  sea,  as  plainly  appears  by  the 
situation  of  Babel,  generally  agreed  upon  by  all  dot 
treat  of  scriptural  geography;  and  those  rivers  they 
l)assed  in  a  hollowed  piece  of  timber,  no  better  than  a 
trough,  or  a  sort  of  baskets  covered  over  with  law 
hides,  being  the  easiest  that  occurred  to  inventioDt 
and  sufficient  for  their  present  purpose,  which 
only  to  pass  on  in  their  way  to  other  parts, 
the  prospect  of  trade  or  commerce,  which  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  then  entered  into  their  though 
M'hat  vessels  they  built  when  they  came  to  the  sea  no 
history  describes,  and  therefore  it  would  be  a  rashnev 
to  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of  them.  That  tbey 
were  small,  ill  rigged,  and  only  durst  creep  along  the 
shores,  is  out  of  au  d^i^wV^  s  ^^  ^^  consider  that  maaj 
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succeeding  ages  were  no  better  furnished,  though  they 
never  failed  from  time  to  time  to  correct  the  defects 
they  found  in  their  shipping,  and  industriously  la- 
boured to  improve  the  art  of  navigation.  Not  to  speak 
therefore  of  what  is  absolutely  fabulous,  or  only  sup- 

Sfiititious,  let  us  come  to  the  first  sailors  famed  m 
istory ;  and  touching  those  times  lightly,  descend  to 
matters  of  more  certainty  and  better  authority. 

If  we  give  credit  to  poets  and  poetical  writers,  we 
shall  find  Neptune  covering  the  Mediterranean  sea 
with  his  mighty  fleets,  as  admiral  under  his  father 
Saturn,  supposed  to  be  Noah,  as  Neptune  is  to  be 
Japheth ;  and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  first  building  of 
ships,  with  sharp  stems,  or  heads  shod  with  iron  or 
brass,  to  run  against  other  ships,  and  split  them,  and 
with  towers  on  them  for  men  to  fight  wnen  they  came 
to  lie  board  and  board.  Yet  there  are  others  that  give 
the  honour  of  inventing  of  ships,  and  steering  them, 
to  Glaucus,  affirming  it  was  he  that  built  and  piloted 
the  ship  Argo  in  Jason's  expedition  against  the  Tyr- 
rhenians; which  others  attnbute  to  Argos,  making 
him  the  builder  and  pilot.  These  notions,  or  rather 
poetical  fictions,  are  rejected  by  the  learned  Bochar- 
tus,  in  his  Geographia  Sacra,  p.  8I99  8S0;  where  he 
shows  that  the  ship  Argo  ought  properly  to  be  called 
Arco,  which  in  the  Phoenician  tongue  signifies  long : 
a  name  given  it  because  it  was  the  first  long  ship  buBt 
by  the  Greeks,  who  learned  it  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
called  it  by  their  name ;  whereas  all  the  vessels  used  by 
them  before  that  time  were  round.  This  ship  Aigo, 
or  rather  galley,  he  says  had  fifty  oars,  that  is,  twenty- 
five  on  each  side,  and  therefore  must  be  fifty  cubits  in 
length.  Here  it  appears  that  the  Greeks  had  round 
vessels  before  that  time,  and  all  that  we  can  reasonably 
conclude  is,  that  this  ship  or  galley  Argo,  or  Arco, 
was  lai^er,  and  perhaps  better  built  and  contrived  than 
any  before  it,  and  might  perform  the  longer  voyage, 
which  rendered  it  famous,  as  if  it  had  been  the  first 
ship.  But  it  is  certain  there  were  many  fleets,  such 
as  they  were,  before  this  time  j  for  the  Argonauts'  expe- 
dition was  about  the  year  of  the  world.  ^28tt\^  nh^k^Ssv 
was  after  the  Bood  1 144  years  ;  wViereaa  yj^  feA  ^\s^^ 
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ramis  built  a  fleet  of  two  thousand  sail  on  the  ooarti 
of  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  PhoBnicia,  and  had  them  ttaw- 
ported  on  carriages  and  camels'  backs  to  the  rher  h- 
dus,  where  they  fought  and  defeated  the  fleet  of  Stn- 
robates  king  of  India,  consisting  of  four  thousand  boilB 
made  of  cane,  as  Diodorus-  Sicmus  writes.  About  dK 
year  of  the  world  2622,  and  965  after  the  flood.  Ju- 
piter, king  of  Crete,  or  Candia,  with  his  fleet  stole  iwiy 
Europa,  the  daughter  of  Agenor  king  of  the  Sidonians. 
In  2700  of  the  world,  and  after  the  flood  KM^S,  Penens 
went  on  the  expedition  by  sea  against  Medusa  in 
Afric.  Now  to  return  to  the  Ai^onauts  so  much  ed^ 
brated  by  the  poets,  upon  the  strictest  examinatioii 
into  truth,  we  shall  only  find  them  inconsiderabk 
coasters  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  set  out  by  the 
public  to  suppress  pirates,  though  fabulous  Greece  fan 
extolled  their  expedition  beyond  all  measure.  Next 
follows  the  Trojan  war,  about  the  year  of  the  world 
2871  and  1214  after  the  flood,  where  we  find  a  fleet 
of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  sail  of  all  sorts, 
ntfll  creeping  along  the  shores,  without  daring  to  ven- 
tiu*e  out  of  sight  of  land. 

Now  leaving  the  Greeks,  it  is  fit  we  return  to  the 
Phoenicians,  who  are  the  same  the  Scripture  calls  the 
Philistines  or  Canaanites,  as  is  largely  proved  by  Bo- 
diartus^  certainly  the  earliest  and  ablest  mariners  in 
those  first  ages  :  they  made  the  greatest  discoveries  of 
any  nation,  they  planted  colonies  of  their  own  in  most 
of  those  countries  so  discovered,  and  settled  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  most  distant  regions.     There  can  be 
no  greater  testimonies  of  their  wealth  and  naval  power 
than  what  we  find  in  holy  writ,  Ezek.  xxvii.  whoe 
the  prophet,  speaking  of  Tyre,  says  it  is  situate  at  the 
entrance  of  the  sea,  is  a  merchant  for  many  isles,  its 
ship-boards  are  of  fir-trees  of  iSenir,  their  masts  of 
cedars,  their  oars  of  oak  of  Bashan,  their  benches  of 
ivory,  their  sails  of  fine  embroidered  linen ;  and  so  goes 
on  through  most  of  the  chapter,  extolling  its  mariner^ 
pilots,  ships,  all  things  belonging  to   them.     This, 
though  from  the  undeniable  oracle  of  Scripture,  were 
no  sufficient  proof  o(  tl^eff  Vw^swV^d^  iu  this  art,  were 
not  all  histories  M\  of  t\vcvc  \xv»3ccj  «.^^ft^>u»sns^  '^Jw. 
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first  was  on  the  coast  of  Afric,  where  they  founded  the 
most  powerful  city  of  Carthage,  which  so  long  con- 
tended with  Rome  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  : 
thence  they  extended  their  dominions  into  Spain,  and 
not  so  satisfied,  coasted  it  round,  still  pursuing  their 
discoveries  along  the  coast  of  France,  and  even  into 
this  island  of  Great  Britain,  where  they  afterwards  had 
a  settled  trade  for  tin,  and  such  other  commodities  as 
the  country  then  afforded,  as  may  be  seen  at  large  in 
Procopius,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  many  other 
ancient  authors.  Pliny,  lib.  2.  cap.  C9,  with  others, 
affirms,  that  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the  republic  of 
Carthage,  Hanno  being  sent  out  from  thence  to  dis- 
cover southward,  sailed  quite  round  Afric  into  the 
Red  Sea,  and  returned  the  same  way ;  and  that  Kimiico, 
setting  out  at  the  same  time  northwards,  sailed  as  far 
as  Thule  or  Iceland.  Both  these  relations  are  in  part 
rejected  by  most  authors  as  fabulous,  because  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  utmost  extent  of  Afric  was  ever 
known  till  the  Portuguese  in  these  latter  times  disco- 
vered it ;  and  the  very  northern  parts  of  Europe  were 
not  thoroughly  discovered  even  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man greatness.  However,  no  doubt  is  to  be  mad.e  but 
that  they  sailed  very  far  both  ways,  and  might  perliaps 
add  something  of  their  own  invention,  to  gain  the  more 
reputation  to  their  undertaking.  Nor  were  they  con- 
fined to  the  Mediterranean  and  westward  ocean :  it  was 
they  that  conducted  Solomon's  fleets  to  Ophir ;  and 
we  read  in  1  Kings  ix.  27,  that  Hiram  Twho  was  king 
of  Tyre,  and  consequently  his  men  Phoenicians)  sent  in 
the  navy  his  servants,  shipmen  that  had  knowledge  of 
the  sea.  And  again,  chap.  x.  ver.  11,  And  the  navy 
also  of  Hiram  that  brought  gold  from  Oi)hir.  Thus 
we  see  the  Phoenicians  traded  to  Ophir  before  king  So- 
lomon, and  for  him.  To  enter  into  the  controversy 
where  this  Ophir  was,  is  not  proper  for  this  place ;  but 
the  most  probable  opinions  conclude  it  to  be  some  part 
of  the  East  Indies,  and  indeed  there  is  not  the  least 
show  of  reason  to  place  it  elsewhere.  How  they  per- 
formed these  long  voyages  without  the  help  of  the 
compass,  or  magnetical  needle,  would  h^  «cvo\!wei:  wsn 
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less  difficult  inquiry,  considering  they  could  not  always 
sail  by  day,  and  lie  by  at  night,  or  continually  keep 
within  sight  of  land,  whence  tempests  at  least  would 
often  drive  them  into  the  open  sea  ;  but  this  is  eaaly 
solved  by  all  authors,  who  with  one  consent  inform  us, 
that  they  were  directed  by  the  course  of  the  sun  in  the 
day,  and  by  the  stars  at  night.  And  in  this  know- 
ledge of  the  heavens  tlie  Phoenicians  exceeded  all  other 
nations,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Pliny,  lib.  5«  c.  12, 
and  19}  where  he  shows  that  mankind  is  obliged  to  the 
Phoenicians  for  five  things  of  the  greatest  use,  viz,  let- 
ters, the  knowledge  of  the  stars,  the  art  of  navigation, 
military  discipline,  and  the  building  of  many  towns. 
By  this  their  knowledge  of  the  stars,  they  recovered 
themselves  when  lost  in  foul  weather,  and  knew  how 
to  shape  their  course  across  spacious  gulfs,  and  bays, 
which  would  have  spent  them  much  time  in  coasting 
round.  However,  it  must  not  hence  be  inferred  that 
they  were  capable  of  traversing  the  vast  ocean  betwixt 
Europe  and  America,  as  some  would  endeavoiu*  to 
make  out ;  because  it  is  well  known  that  voyage  even 
with  the  help  of  the  compass  was  at  first  thought  im- 
pi-acticable,  and  when  discovered,  for  some  time  proved 
very  difficult  and  dangerous,  till  time  and  experience 
had  made  it  more  familiar.  The  very  reason  alleged 
for  the  possibility  of  their  sailing  to  the  West  Indies, 
which  is  the  certainty  of  the  trade-winds  blowing 
always  at  east  within  the  tropics,  makes  against  them, 
because  had  those  winds  earned  them  thither,  the  vast 
difficulty  in  returning  the  same  way  would  deter  them 
from  that  enterprise,  they  being  altogether  ignorant, 
and  we  may  say  incapable  of  coming  away  north,  which 
was  accidentally  found  out  many  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  West  Indies. 

The  Greeks,  though  occasionally  mentioned  before 
them,  were  the  next  in  order  to  the  Phoenicians  in  mari- 
time affairs,  and  learned  the  art  of  them.  Tliey  not 
only  equalled  their  masters  in  this  ait,  but  soon  ex- 
celled them,  and  gave  them  several  notable  overthrows 
on  their  own  element  \  for  we  often  find  them,  though 
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much  inferior  in  numbers,  gaining  glorious  victories 
over  the  Persians,  whose  fleets  were  all  managed  by 
Phoenicians.  One  instance  or  two  may  serve  for  all ; 
the  first  is  the  famous  battle  of  Salamis,  where  the 
confederate  Greeks,  whose  whole  force  consisted  but  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty  ships,  defeated  thirteen  hun- 
dred of  the  Persians,  with  inconsiderable  loss  to  them- 
selves, and  incredible  to  their  enemies;  as  may  be  seen 
in  Plutarch's  lives  of  Themistocles  and  Aristides,  in 
Diod.  Sic.  lib.  XI.  Herod,  lib.  VII,  and  VIII.  and 
others.  Again,  the  Athenian  fleet  commanded  by 
Cimon  lorded  it  along  the  coasts  of  Asia,  where  closely 
pursuing  the  Persian  admiral  Titraustes,  he  obliged  him 
to  run  his  ships  aground,  of  which  he  took  two  hundred, 
besides  all  that  perished  on  the  shore.  And  not  so 
satisfied,  Cimon  proceeded  to  Hydropc,  where  he  de- 
stroyed seventy  sail,  which  were  the  peculiar  squadron 
of  the  Phoenicians;  for  which  particulars  see  Thucydid. 
lib.  I.  cap.  11  and  12.  Plutarch  in  vit.  Cimon,  and 
Diod.  Sic.  lib.  XII.  These  victories  were  the  bane  of 
Greece,  which,  growing  rich  with  the  spoils  of  the 
Persians,  fell  into  those  vices  it  had  before  been  a 
stranger  to,  and  which  broke  that  union  which  had 

1)reserved  it  against  the  common  enemy.  Hence  fol- 
owed  the  war  betwixt  the  Athenians  and  Lacede- 
monians, and  several  others,  where  those  little  states 
confederating  one  against  another  set  out  many  nu- 
merous fleets,  and  strove  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea; 
till  having  sufficiently  weakened  themselves,  they  at 
length  became  a  prey  to  others.  Yet  during  their 
flourishing  times,  and  even  in  adversity,  when  driven 
from  home  by  disasters,  they  never  ceased  sending 
out  colonies  upon  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  particularly  of  Asia,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and 
Sicily.  In  all  which  countries  they  so  far  extended 
their  empire,  that  it  would  fill  a  volume  to  give  but 
an  indifferent  account  of  them.  Yet  under  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  founder  of  the  Grecian  empire,  there  are 
some  things  so  singular  that  they  well  deserve  a  place 
lierc.  That  these  Litter  ages  may  not  boast  of  the  in- 
vention  of  fire  ships,  wc  find  in  Cuitius,  lib.  IV,  that 
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at  the  siege  of  TVre,  when  a  mole  was  caiiTmg  aitio 
join  that  city  to  the  continent,  the  inhabitants  nankig 
loaded  a  large  ship  heavily  a-stem  with  sand  and  Mouik* 
to  the  end  the  head  might  rise  above  the  water,  si^ 
prepared  it  for  their  purpose  with  combustible  niattar«^ 
they  drove  it  violently  with  sails  and  oan  against  tbtf 
mole,  where  they  set  fire  to  it,  the  seamen  in  it  esopt 
ing  in  their  boats.  The  mole  being  in  a  great  measm 
made  of  wood,  with  wooden  towers  on  it,  was  by  this 
device  utterly  destroyed.  Thus  we  see  the  Tyrian 
successfully  invented  the  first  fire  ship  we  read  of  xk 
history.  The  next  thing  remarkable  in  this  m^litv 
conqueror's  reign  in  relation  to  navigation  was  ha 
sailing  down  the  river  Indus  into  the  Indian  ocean; 
where  we  may,  by  the  by,  observe  the  wonderful  ^nm 
ranee,  not  only  of  his  landmen,  but  even  of  the  sauon^ 
who,  as  Curtius,  lib.  IX.  testifies,  were  all  astonished 
and  beside  themselves  at  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
river.  From  hence  the  same  author  tells  iis,  Alexander 
sent  his  admiral  Nearchus  to  coast  along  the  ocean  as 
far  as  he  could,  and  return  to  him  with  an  account  (rf 
what  he  should  discover.  Nearchus  accordingly  keep- 
ing along  the  Indian  and  Persian  shores,  and  entering 
the  Persian  Gulf,  returned  to  him  up  the  river 
Euphrates,  which  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  wondeifiil 
discovery,  and  a  great  masterpiece  of  that  admiral,  f<* 
which  he  received  a  cro^vii  of  gold  from  Alexander. 
'^Thus  much  we  have  concerning  this  expedition  in 
Curtius  quoted  above,  and  in  Plutarch  in  vit.  Alex; 
Purchas,  in  his  first  vol.  p.  86,  87,  88,  gives  a  very 
particular  ^count  day  by  day  of  this  voyage  of  Near- 
chus, taken  out  of  Arianus,  lib.  YIII.  who  delivers  it 
as  Nearchus's  journal  of  the  expedition. 

Next  to  the  Phcpnicians  and  Greeks,  the  Romans 
became  sovereigns  of  the  sea ;  yet  not  all  at  once,  bnt 
after  hard  stniggling  with  the  Carthaginians,  then  in 
the  height  of  their  power,  having  by  their  naval  force 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  greatest  part  of  ^%nii, 
and  the  coast  of  Afric,  of  many  islands  m  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  being  intent  upon  the  conquest  of  Sicily. 
This  island  funusVied  lVve«e  m^t^  cities  with  an 
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sion  of  trying  their  forces  on  pretence  of  protecting 
their  allies,  but  in  reality  out  of  a  desire  of  sovereignty. 
The  Romans  were  altogether  unacquainted  with  naval 
a&irs,  insomuch  that  they  knew  not  how  to  build  a 
galley ;  but  that  the  Carthaginians  cruizing  on  the  coast 
of  Italy,  as  wc  find  in  Polybius,  lib.  I.  one  of  their 
quinquereme  galleys  happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  who  by  that  model  built  an  hundred  of 
the  same  soit,  and  twenty  triremes.  Whilst  the  galleys 
were  building,  they  exercised  the  seamen  in  rowing 
upon  the  dry  shore,  causing  them  to  sit  in  ranks  as  if 
they  were  aboard,  with  oars  in  their  hands  and  an  o£Rcer 
in  the  middle,  who  by  signs  instnicted  them  how  they 
should  all  at  once  dip  their  oars  and  recover  them  out 
of  the  water.     When  the  fleet  was  launched,  finding 
the  galleys  not  artificially  built,  but  sluggish  and  un- 
weildy,  they  invented  an  engine  to  grapple  fast  with 
the  enemy  at  the  first  shock,  that  so  they  might  come 
to  handy-strokes,  at  which  they  knew  themselves  supe- 
rior, and  prevent  being  circimivented  by  the  swiftness 
of  the  Carthaginiiui  galleys,  and  experience  of  their 
mariners.    Thjs  engine  they  called  comis :  it  consisted 
of  a  lai^e  piece  of  timber  set  upright  on  the  prow  of 
the  vessel,  about  which  was  a  stage  of  several  ascents 
of  boards  well  fasteiu^d  with  iron,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
two  massive  irons  shai-p  pointed.     The  whole  could  be 
hoisted  or  lowered  by  a  pulley  at  the  top  of  the  upright 
timber.     This  engine  they  hoisted  to  the  top  when 
the  enemy  drew  near,  and  when  they  came  to  shock 
ship  to  ship,  they  let  it  run  down  amain  into  the  enemy's 
vessel,  with  which  its  own  weight  grappled  it  so  fast 
that  there  was  no  breaking  loose ;  and  if  the  attack  . 
happened  on  the  bow,  the  men  went  down  two  and 
two  into  the  enemy's  vessel  by  the  help  of  the  afore- 
mentioned scaffold ;  all  which  may  be  seen  more  fiilly 
described  in  Polybius  above  quoted.     By  the  help  of 
these  engines  Duillius  the  Roman  admiral  oveithrcw 
Hannibal  the  Carthaginian,  though  superior  to  him  in 
number  of  vessels  and  experience  in  maritime  afEiirs, 
taking  his  own  scptireme  and  fifly  other  vessels,  with 
great  slaughter  of  his  men,  though  he  himself  e^^'i^^ 
in  his  boat.     Tliis  was  in  the  year  o?  ^ovsv^  ^ft'i*    ^"^ 
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49r7,  M.  Attilius  Rcgulus,  and  L.  ManUus  Vobo^ 
suls,  commanded  another  fleet,  in  which  weie 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men ;  the  GaidM- 
^nians  had  then  in  their  fleet  one  hundred  and  Mij 
thousand  men  under  the  conduct  of  HamihauTt  iJja 
was  entirely  overthrown,  fifty  of  his  ships  takea,  iiii^ 
sixty-four  sunk.  Thus  far  the  sea  had  proved  tmn^ 
able  to  the  Romans ;  but  in  the  year  of  Rome  4991  • 
having  set  out  a  fleet  of  quinaueremes,  they  lost  eu 
hundred  and  forty  bv  storms,  which  made  them  reMbe 
to  lay  aside  all  naval  enterprizes,  keeping  only  seveMty 
sail  of  ships  to  serve  as  transports;  till  in  the  year  50fl^ 
perceiving  their  a&irs  in  Sicily  decline,  the  Car^ 
ginians  being  absolute  masters  at  sea,  they  again  set 
out  two  hundred  sail,  and  the  following  year  receiiai 
a  mighty  overthrow,  with  the  loss  of  ninety4hRe 
galleys.  Resolving  now  to  put  an  end  to  the  wv, 
they  again  fit  out  two  hundred  quinqueremes,  built  bf 
the  model  of  a  Rhodian  they  had  before  taken,  tuA 
with  them  gave  the  Carthaginians  such  a  fatal  ovtP- 
throw,  as  reduced  them  to  accept  of  a  dishonounbie 
peace.  This  was  the  rise  of  the  Roman  power  at  sea, 
which  they  afler  not  only  held,  but  increased  as  loag 
as  their  empire  subsisted.  Their  actions  are  too  maay 
and  too  great  for  this  place ;  those  that  desire  to  flee 
more  may  read  them  in  Livy,  Plutarch,  Appian,  and 
manv  other  authors  who  deliver  them  at  large ;  ths 
much  having  been  said  only  to  deduce  the  successkNi 
of  navigation  from  one  people  to  another.  Now  thoioh 
the  Romans  at  this  time  gained  the  sovereignty  of  ue 
seas,  and  held  it  for  some  ages,  yet  we  do  not  find  thit 
tliey  applied  themselves  to  new  discoveries,  or  ever  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  what  the  Fhcenicians  had  befoR 
made  known,  their  greatest  voyage  being  that  whid 
Pliny,  lib.  VI.  cap.  ^,  gives  an  account  of,  being  ham 
Egypt  to  India  beforementioned,  to  have  been  k^ 
quently  performed  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  therefcR 
had  nothing  new  in  it.  What  occurs  in  this  place  h 
to  say  something  of  the  several  sorts  of  galleys  caUd 
triremes,  quadriremes,  quinqueremes,  and  so  fbitkf 
whereof  mention  ^as  made  above.  Herodotus,  Thocy- 
dides,  and  DiodoTU«  agree,  \)cubX.  kwci^^^^C^mr 
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thian  was  the  first  that  invented  the  trireme  galley, 
about  three  hundred  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
Pliny  will  have  it  that  Aristotle,  a  Carthaginian,  first 
built  a  quadrireme,  and  Nesichton  of  Salamis  a  quin- 
quereme ;  but  Diodorus  contradicts  it,  attributing  the 
invention  of  the  quinqueremes  to  Dionysius,  the  Sici- 
lian. Pliny  further  adds,  that  Zenagoras,  the  Syra- 
cusan,  built  the  first  vessel  of  six  ranks,  Nesigiton  one 
of  ten ;  Alexander  the  Great  is  reported  to  have  pro- 
ceeded  to  twelve ;  Philostephanus  makes  Ptolomy 
Soter  the  first  that  made  one  of  fifteen  ranks,  Deme- 
trius the  son  of  Antigonus  of  thirty,  Ptolomy  Phila- 
delphus  of  forty,  and  Ptolomy  Philopator  of  fifty.  Thus 
we  have  the  original  of  them  all ;  but  what  sort  of 
vessels  these  were,  that  is,  how  the  several  degrees  or 
ranks  of  oars  were  disposed,  has  been  much  contro- 
verted, and  is  a  most  difficult  point  to  be  deteimined. 
The  shortness  of  this  discourse  will  not  allow  much 
canvassing  of  the  point,  yet  a  few  words  out  of  two  or 
three  learned  authors  will  give  some  satisfaction  to  the 
curious.  Morisotus  in  his  Orbis  Maritimus,  p.  608. 
positively  affirms  that  each  of  these  vessels  had  its  name 
from  the  number  of  ranks  of  oars  placed  one  above 
another,  so  that  the  trireme  had  three,  the  quinquereme 
five  ranks ;  and  so  every  one  according  to  its  name, 
even  till  we  come  to  Ptolomy  Philopator's  tesseracon- 
teres,  which  he  asserts,  had  forty  ranks  of  oars  placed 
one  over  another,  wherein  he  agrees  with  Baifius,  whom 
he  quotes,  as  he  does  the  emperor  Leo,  whose  words 
are  these :  Every  ship  of  war  must  be  of  its  due  length, 
having  two  ranks  of  oars,  the  one  higher,  and  the  other 
lower.  This  which  to  him  seems  concluding,  to  others 
appears  of  no  force ;  for  allowing  there  might  be  vessels 
that  had  two  ranks  of  oars  one  above  another,  that 
does  not  at  all  prove  the  possibility  of  having  twenty 
or  forty,  which  must  of  necessity  rise  to  such  a  height 
as  would  look  more  like  a  mountain  than  a  ship ;  and 
those  upper  oars  must  be  so  long,  and  in  proportion  so 
Uu^e  and  unwieldy,  that  no  strength  of  hands  could 
ever  manage  them.  Others  will  have  these  several 
ranks  of  oars  to  be  taken  lengthways,  and  wot  vx 
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height ;  that  is,  so  many  in  the  prow,  so  many  in  tiie 
midships,  and  so  many  in  the  poop ;  whence  wul  fblloir 
that  Ptolomy's  galley  had  forty  several  ranks  in  leagAp 
with  intervals  betwixt  them,  in  one  line  from  stem  to 
stem,  which  allowing  but  a  small  number  of  can  to 
each  of  these  ranks,  will  quite  outrun  the  length  u^ 
signed  that  vessel,  being  two  hundred  and  eighty  cnbili 
This  opinion  is  followed  by  Stewechius,  Castilioniu, 
and  several  others ;  but  sir  Henry  Savil  is  of  another 
mind,  and  supposes  these  ranks  not  to  lie  in  lengA 
from  head  to  stem,  nor  in  height  one  above  another, 
but  athwart ;  which  must  appear  preposterous,  becim 
allowing  so  many  ranks  this  way,  that  is,  athwart  tlie 
galley,  its  breadth  would  exceed  all  proportion.  Tlie 
fourth  solution  of  this  difficulty,  and  that  very  waA 
received,  is,  that  the  vessel  had  its  name  from  so  maiij 
men  tugging  at  one  oar,  that  is,  three  in  a  trireme,  five 
in  a  quinquereme,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  which  indeed  ai 
far  as  six  or  seven  men  to  an  oar  has  the  most  resen- 
blance  of  truth  ;  but  when  we  come  to  forty  or  fifty 
men  to  an  oar,  it  will  be  difficult  either  to  reconcik 
either  to  the  breadth  of  the  vessel,  not  to  W  suppond 
capable  of  eighty  men  in  a  rank,  or  to  the  height  of 
the  men,  because  though  the  first  man  next  the  nie 
of  the  galley  had  the  oar  under  hand,  yet  the  end  of  it 
when  it  came  to  the  fortieth  must  of  necessity  rise  above 
his  reach.  These  two  objections  are  again  ansvreral 
the  first  by  allowing  each  oar  to  reach  quite  athviait 
the  galley,  and  so  the  forty  men  to  fill  up  the  whole 
breadth,  rowing  as  they  do  in  our  wherries  or  baim;; 
and  the  second  by  allowing  an  ascent  from  one  neb  of 
the  galley  to  the  other  for  each  seat  or  standing  of 
those  that  rowed ;  and  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  vie 
must  imagine  a  deck  over  the  heads  of  the  slaves  it- 
the  oar.  This  carries  much  of  reason,  but  little  of 
ancient  authority,  for  we  find  no  ancient  monomenl^ 
that  describe  any  thing  of  this  nature.  We  will  oob- 
elude  this  matter  with  the  opinion  of  Schefiferas  ^, 
militia  navali,  lib.  II.  cap.  2.  where  allowing  a  oooh 
petent  distance  according  to  the  length  of  ^e  vead 
betwixt  eaclx\)ankoton%^VftWJi{\;Q8e8t^ 
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»e  as  in  our  galleys  next  the  level  of  the  water ;  then 
n  the  intervals  another  row,  not  distinguished  by  a 
leek,  but  raised  so  high  by  their  seat  that  their  feet 
ested  against  that  which  was  the  back  of  the  bank 
)elow  them,  and  so  one  above  the  other  hi  those  in- 
«rvals,  which  takes  off  much  of  the  height,  that  must 
lave  been,  allowing  them  several  decks,  and  conse- 
quently shortens  the  upper  oars  in  proportion ;  yet 
cannot  at  all  lessen  the  difficulty  that  will  occur  upon 
)lying  so  many  oars,  which  will  come  to  dip  so  close 
ogether  in  the  water,  that  it  seems  impracticable  to 
ivoid  clattering  of  them,  and  falling  into  confusion, 
lot  to  mention  many  more  inconveniencies  obvious 
mough  to  every  man's  reason  that  has  seen  any  vessels 
jf  this  nature :  and  therefore  it  is  best  to  determine 
nothing  amidst  such  uncertainties,  but  leave  every  one 
to  approve  that  which  shall  best  suit  with  his  notion  of 
the  matter.     Tlierefore  leaving  these  obscurities,  it  is 
better  to  proceed  upon  the  history  of  navigation  where 
i^e  left  off,  and  see  in  what  state  it  continued  from  the 
time  of  the  Romans  last  spoken  of,  till  the  fortunate 
iiscovery  of  the  magnetical  needle,  from  which  time 
18  to  be  dated  its  greatest  advancement,  as  will  be 
risible  in  that  place. 

As  long  as  the  Roman  empire  continued  in  splen- 
dour, it  supported  what  it  had  found  of  navigation,  but 
added  little  or  nothing  to  it,  that  people  being  altoge- 
ther intent  upon  making  new  conquests,  and  finding 
still  more  w^ork  than  they  were  able  to  compass  upon 
dry  land,  without  venturing  far  out  to  sea.  But  when 
Ae  barbarous  nations  bcj^an  to  dismember  that  mon- 
archy,  this  art  instead  of  improving,  doubtless  de- 
clined, as  did  all  others.  The  first  of  these  barbarians 
Were  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  of  whom  no  great  actions 

appear  on  the  sea,  their  farthest  expeditions  on  this 
ement  being  in  the  Mediterranean,  betwixt  Italy  and 
Afric,  Spain  and  the  Islands,  where  nothing  occurs 
Pirbrth  mentioning.  The  Saracens  were  next  to  them 
is  to  order  of  time,  though  much  superior  in  naval 
N>wer9  yet  contained  within  the  same  bounds,  aud 
■onsequently  did  nothing  more  xnemordAe.    Mv.«t  ^^ 
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Saracens  may  be  reckoned  the  NorflMVU»  who  fyueMri 
years  infested  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Fnoie^  irilk 
their  fleets  from  Norway,  .till  having  settled  theauriM 
in  Normandy,  they  ran  out  plundering  all  tke  eoMb 
of  Spain,  and  entering  the  straits  conquered  a  mH 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  whde  Aiti 
of  Sicily.  Still  these,  though  they  undertook  loM 
voyages,  were  but  coasters,  and  satisfied  with  whattMf 
found,  did  not  endeavour  to  add  any  thing  to  die  at 
of  navigation,  especially  for  that  they  were  as  then  fail 
rude  and  barbarous,  war  and  rapine  being  their  <dr 
profession.  Other  nations  famous  at  sea  were  tk 
Genoeses  and  Venetians,  betwixt  whom  there  wm 
bloody  wars  for  several  years ;  and  the  latter,  tilt  Ai 
Portuguese  discovered  the  way  by  sea  to  the  Eal 
Indies,  had  all  the  trade  of  those  parts  in  their  cm 
hands,  either  brought  up  the  Red  Sea  into  Egypt, « 
by  caravans  to  the  seaport  towns  of  Asia.  We  m^ 
here  mention  the  expeditions  of  English,  Frendii 
Danes,  Dutch,  and  other  nations,  but  should  findi» 
thing  new  in  them  all.     They  all  in  their  tarns  IRR 

Eowerful  at  sea,  they  all  ventured  sometimes  fiv  fin 
ome,  either  to  rob,  conquer,  or  trade,  but  all  in  tk 
same  manner  creeping  along  the  shores,  without  dinf 
to  venture  far  out  to  sea,  having  no  guides  out  of  adt 
of  land  but  the  stars  which  in  cloudy  nights  mnsi  fil 
them.  It  is  therefore  time  to  leave  these  blind  aikii 
and  come  to  the  magnet  or  loadstone,  and  to  the  ooB' 
pass  or  magnetical  needle,  which  has  opened  ways  ■ 
the  unknown  ocean,  and  made  them  as  plain  and  eflf 
in  the  blackest  night  as  in  the  brightest  day.  To  eav 
then  to  the  point. 

The  loadstone,  or  magnet,  so  called  from  the  Lstin 
word  magnes,  had  this  name  given  it  because  found  ia 
the  country  of  Magnesia,  which  is  a  part  of  Lydia  ■ 
Asia  i  or  because  the  Magnesians  first  discovmd  ii 
virtue  of  attracting  iron :  for  both  these  leasons  tM 
given  by  the  learned  Bochartus,  Geogr.  Sacr.  p.  79^ 
What  other  virtues  and  qualities  it  has,  does  not  bikif 
to  this  place.  But  it  is  certain  the  magnet  lasM 
poles  answeimg  to  xkie  tnc^  V^  ^  ^  ^vorid,  ad  * 
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which  they  naturally  incline  (if  nothing  obstructs)  to 
lie  parallel.  This  property  is  not  confined  to  itself, 
but  communicative^  as  daily  experience  shows  us  in 
the  nautical  needles,  which  by  the  touch  of  this  stone 
partake  so  much  of  its  nature,  that  the  point  so  touched, 
unless  otherwise  hindered,  will  always  look  towards  the 
north  pole.  Let  the  learned  naturalist  plunge  himself 
into  the  inscrutable  abyss  of  nature  to  find  out  reasons 
for  this  sympathy ;  it  shall  suffice  here  to  show  the 
benefits  and  advantages  navigation,  and  in  it  mankind, 
has  reaped  by  the  discovery  of  this  most  wonderful 
secret.  The  Magnesians,  as  was  said  above,  were 
counted  the  first  discoverers  of  the  loadstone's  virtue 
of  attracting  iron ;  but  this  greater  virtue  of  pointing 
out  the  north  pole  was  never  found  till  about  the  year 
ISOO,  if  we  will  believe  all  the  best  modem  inquirers 
into  antiquity,  who  upon  diligent  search  unanimously 
agree  they  cannot  find  the  least  ground  to  believe  it 
was  known  before,  rather  than  give  credit  to  some  few 
writers,  who  rather  suppose  such  a  thing  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Phoenicians,  than  pretend  to  prove  it,  having 
nothing  but  their  own  fancies,  raised  upon  weak  and 
groundless  surmises,  to  build  upon.  The  great  advo- 
cste  I  find  for  this  opinion  in  Bochait.  Geog.  Sac.  p. 
716.  and  in  Purchas's  Pilgrims,  p.  26.  is  Fuller  in  his 
Miscellanies,  L  4.  c.  19*  yet  neither  of  them  mentions 
my  proof  or  strong  argument  he  brings  to  corroborate 
Ids  opinion,  and  therefore  they  both  with  reason  reject 
Idin.  These  two  authors,  and  Pancirol.  lib.  ii.  tit.  11. 
io  not  forget  the  verse  often  urged  out  of  Plautus  in 
Mercat. 

Hie  secundus  ventus  nuuc  est,  cape  modo  versoriani. 

Which  versoria  some  will  have  to  be  the  compass. 
But  there  is  nothing  solid  in  this  argument,  it  is  only 
Batching  at  straws,  when  all  history  and  practice  of 
fimner  ages  make  against  it.  History,  because  it  could 
lot  but  have  made  some  mention  of  a  thing  so  uniyer- 
liUy  useful  and  necessary ;  and  practice,  because  it  is 
Hell  known  no  such  voyages  were  then  performed^  ^ 
w  now  daily  by  the  help  of  the  com\wi^^.    \X.\v«^ 
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sufficiently  been  proved  before,  that  in  all  fbnneripi 
they  were  but  coasters,  scarce  daring  to  venture  oat  of 
sight  of  land ;  that  if  out  at  night  they  had  no  oAcr 
rule  to  go  by  but  the  stars :  and  what  is  still  more,  it 
is  manifest  they  scarce  ventured  at  all  to  aea  in  ^ 
winter  months.  That  this  is  so,  appears  by  Vcgetin^ 
lib.  lY.  where  speaking  of  the  months,  he  says,  die 
seas  are  shut  from  the  third  of  the  ides  of  November 
to  the  sixth  of  the  ides  of  March,  and  from  that  time 
till  the  ides  of  May  it  is  dangerous  venturing  to  m 
Thus  much  may  suffice  to  show  the  compass  was  nol 
known  to  antiquity ;  let  us  see  when  it  first  appencd 
in  the  world. 

Its  ancient  use  being  rejected  by  general  consent, 
there  have  still  been  some  who  have  endeavoured  tomb 
the  discoverer  of  this  honour :  among  them  Croropha, 
quoted  by  Morisotus,  will  have  this  invention  attributed 
to  the  Cimbrians,  Teutonics  or  Germans,  for  this  weA 
reason,  because  the  names  of  the  thirty-two  winds  about 
it  are  Teutonic,  and  used  by  almost  all  Eunqpeanii 
Others  will  not  allow  this  to  be  the  product  of  anypst 
of  Europe,  and  therefore  go  as  far  as  China  for  it,  al* 
leging  that  M.  Paulus  Venetus  brought  it  from  them 
about  the  year  1260 :  but  this  is  asserted  without  aij 
the  least  authority,  only  because  Paulus  Venetus  In- 
velled  into  China,  and  when  afterwards  the  Portu- 
gueses came  thither,  they  found  the  use  of  the  needk 
common  among  all  those  eastern  nations,  which  thej 
affirmed  they  had  enjoyed  for  many  ages.  Not  to  dmll 
upon  groundless  suppositions,  the  general  content  of 
the  best  authors  on  this  sulncct  is,  that  the  magnetied 
needle  or  compass  was  first  found  out  in  Europe  by  one 
John  Gioia,  whom  others  call  Flavio  Gioia,  of  thedtj 
of  Amalfi,  on  the  coast  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  called  Terra  di  Lavoro.  This  happen^  dboat 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1300,  and  though  the  ^taagbtd 
such  stupendous  advantage  to  the  world,  yet  it  lU 
not  prove  so  greatly  profitable  to  the  first  finder,  wboff 
bare  name  is  all  tliat  remains  to  posterity,  without  the 
least  knowledge  of  his  profession,  or  after  what  ntOD^ 
he  made  this  woxv&ei&A  d3acos^«  So  wondofftl  tfat 
it  seems  to  conltaAAet  \\v^  o^vmlwv  ^S.^^tQRssRn^^^« 
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many  ages  since  said  there  was  nothing  new  under  the 
sun ;  whereas  this  certainly  appears,  though  so  long 
after  him,  to  be  altogether  new,  and  never  so  much  as 
thought  of  before,  which  cannot  so  plainly  be  made 
out  of  any  other  of  those  we  look  upon  as  modem  in- 
ventions or  improvements.  For  to  instance  in  a  few 
things,  we  find  the  use  of  fire-ships  among  the  Tyrians 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  was  mentioned 
before  out  of  Curtius,  lib.  IV.  and  therefore  not  re- 
peated here.  Our  sea  charts,  on  which  latter  times 
have  so  much  valued  themselves,  are  of  such  ancient 
date,  that  we  cannot  find  their  original ;  yet  Morisotus, 
p.  IS.  says  that  Eolus  gave  Ulvsses  a  sea  chart  drawn 
on  a  ram's  skin,  that  is,  a  parchment.  Again,  p.  14. 
the  same  author  out  of  Trogus  observes,  that  Demo- 
cedes  the  Cratonian,  employed  by  Darius  Hystaspes  to 
▼iew  the  coasts  of  Greece,  sent  him  charts  of  them  all, 
with  the  ports,  roads,  and  strong  holds  exactly  marked 
down.  Then,  p.  215.  he  shows  out  of  ^lianus  and 
•  Aristophanes,  that  there  were  maps  of  the  world  in 
Socrates's  time.  This,  he  says,  was  about  the  eightieth 
Olympiad,  and  then  quotes  Strabo,  who  from  Erato- 
sthenes affirms,  Anaximander  the  Milesian  was  the  first 
that  made  geographical  tables  about  the  fiftieth  Olym- 
piad. Sheathing  of  ships  is  a  thing  in  appearance  so 
absolutely  new,  that  scarce  any  will  doubt  to  assert  it 
altc^ether  a  modem  invention;  yet  how  vain  this 
notion  is,  will  soon  appear  in  two  instances.  Leo  Bap- 
tisti  Alberti,  in  his  Book  of  Architecture,  lib.  V.  cap. 
12.  has  these  words :  ^*  But  Trajan's  ship  weighed  out 
pf  the  lake  of  Riccia  at  this  time,  while  I  was  compiling 
this  work,  where  it  had  lain  sunk  and  neglected  for 
pbove  thirteen  hundred  years ;  I  observed  that  the  pine 
and  cypress  of  it  had  lasted  most  remarkably.  On  the 
oataide  it  was  built  with  double  planks,  <hiubed  over 
with  Greek  pitch,  caulked  with  linen  rags,  and  over  all, 
a  sheet  of  lead  fastened  on  with  little  copper  nails. 
.Baphael  Volaterranus  in  his  Geography  says,  this  ship 
waa  weighed  by  the  order  of  cardinal  Prospero  Colonna.** 
Here  we  have  caulking  and  sheathing  together  above 
nxteen  hundred  years  ago  ^  for  I  supijiose  no  \Aax\  ^vcl 
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doubt  that  the  sheet  of  lead  nailed  over  the  ontiidtfindi 
copper  nails  was  sheathing,  and  that  in  great  perfe- 
tion,  the  copper  nails  being  used  rather  than  im, 
which,  when  once  rusted  in  the  water,  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  ship,  soon  lose  their  hold  and  drop  out.  Tie 
other  instance  we  find  in  Purchaa's  Pilgnms,  voL  L 
lib.  lY.  in  captain  Saris's  voyage  to  the  coait  of 
Japan,  p.  371-  where  the  captain,  ^ving  an  aoooont 
of  nis  voyage,  says,  that  rowing  betwixt  Firando  and 
Fuccate,  about  eight  or  ten  leagues  on  this  side  Xe- 
mina-seque,  he  found  a  great  town,  where  there  lay  in 
a  dock  a  junck  of  eight  or  ten  hundred  ton  burdoi, 
sheathed  all  with  iron.  This  was  in  the  year  I6IS, 
about  which  time  the  English  came  first  acquainted 
with  Japan;  and  it  is  evident,  that  nation  had  not 
learned  the  way  of  sheathing  of  them,  or  the  Porto- 
guese,  who  were  there  before,  but  were  themsel?es 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  sheathing. 

Now  to  return  to  the  magnetical  needle,  or  sea-com- 
pass ;  its  discoverer,  as  has  been  said,  appears  to  be 
Flavins,  or  John  Gioia  of  Amalfi,  and  the  time  of  its 
discovery  about  the  year  1300.     The  reason  of  its 
tending  to  or  pointing  out  the  north  is  what  many 
natural  philosophers  have  in  vain  laboured  to  find ;  and 
all  their  study  has  brought  them  only  to  be  sensiUe  of 
the  imperfection  of  human  knowledge,  which  when 
plunged  into  the  inquiry  after  the  secreta  of  natattf 
finds  no  other  way  to  come  ofi^  but  by  calling  them 
occult  qualities,  which  is  no  other  than  owning  oor 
ignorance,  and  granting  they  are  things  altogether 
unknown  to  us.     Yet  these  are  not  all  the  wonders  of 
this  magnetic  viilue.     The  variation  of  it  is  another 
as  inscrutable  a.  secret.     This  variation  is  when  the 
needle  does  not  point  out  the  true  pole,  but  inclines 
more  or  less  either  to  the"  east  or  west ;  and  if  not 
certain,  but  differs  according  to  places,  yet  holding 
always  the  same  in  the  same  place,  and  is  found  bj 
observing  the  sun  or  stars.   The  cause  of  this  vaiiatiott 
some  philosophers  ascribe  to  magnetical  mountdaSy 
some  to  the  pole  itself,  some  to  the  heavois,  and  sobk 
to  a  magnetical  \K)Yfcx  eNen  b^^^nd  the  heaimia }  hot 
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these  are  all  blind  guesses,  and  fond  ostentations  i^ 
learning,  without  any  thing  in  them  to  convince  one's 
reason.  There  is  nothing  of  it  certain  but  the  variation 
itself.  Nor  is  this  variation  alone,  there  is  a  variation 
of  the  variation,  a  subject  to  be  handled  by  none  but 
such  as  have  made  it  a  peculiar  study,  and  which,  de- 
serving a  peculiar  volume,  is  daily  expected  from  a  most 
able  pen.  But  let  us  leave  these  mysteries,  and  come 
to  the  historical  part,  as  the  principsJ  scope  of  this  dis- 
course ;  where  we  shall  find,  that  though  the  use  of  the 
needle  was  so  long  since  found  out,  yet  either  through 
its  being  kept  private  by  some  few  persons  at  first  as  a 
secret  of  great  value,  or  through  the  dulness  of  sailors, 
at  first  not  comprehending  this  wonderful  phenomenon ; 
or  through  fear  of  venturing  too  far  out  of  the  known 
shores ;  or  lastly,  out  of  a  conceit  that  there  could  not  be 
more  habitable  world  to  discover :  whether  for  these, 
or  any  other  cause,  we  do  not  find  any  considerable 
advantage  made  of  this  wonderful  discovery  for  above 
an  age  after  it :  nay,  what  is  more,  it  does  not  appear 
how  the  world  received  it,  who  first  used  it  upon  the 
sea,  and  how  it  spread  abroad  into  other  ^arts.  This 
is  not  a  little  strange  in  a  matter  of  such  consequence, 
that  the  histories  of  nations  should  not  mention  when 
they  received  so  great  an  advantage,  or  what  benefit 
they  found  at  first  by  it.  But  so  it  is ;  and  therefore 
to  show  the  advancement  of  navigation  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  magnetical  needle,  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  begin  several  years  after  it,  before  whicn 
nothing  appears  to  be  done.  This  shall  be  performed 
with  all  possible  brevity,  and  by  way  of  annals,  con- 
taining a  summary  account  of  all  discoveries  from  year 
to  year :  yet  lest  the  distance  and  variety  of  places 
should  too  much  distract  the  reader,  if  all  lay  mter- 
mixed,  the  European  northern  discoveries  shall  be  first 
run  through  in  tneir  order  of  years ;  next  to  them,  as 
next  in  order  of  time,  shall  follow  the  African,  and  so 
the  East  Indian,  or  Asiatic,  the  one  being  the  conse- 

auence  of  the  other ;  and  in  the  last  place  shall  appear 
lie  West  Indian,  or  American.  The  first  part  of  the 
northern  European  discoveries  is  all  taken  out  of  Hak- 
luyt,  beginning  with  the  nearest  aftex  \\ve  ^vswssw^  ^^ 
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the  needle,  quoting  the  authors  out  of  hoBf  and  Ae 
page  where  they  are  to  be  found. 

An.  1360.  Nicholas  de  Linna,  or  of  Linn,  a  firivflf 
Oxford,  who  was  an  able  astronomer,  took  a  voym 
with  others  into  the  most  northern  islands  of  ue 
world ;  where  leaving  his  company  he  travelled  akni^ 
and  made  draughts  of  all  those  northern  parts,  wUdt 
at  his  return  he  presented  to  king  Edward  III.  Ubi 
friar  made  five  voyages  into  those  parts ;  for  this  be 
quotes  Gerardus  Mercator,  and  Mr.  John  Dee,  HaL 
p.  122.  And  this,  though  it  is  not  there  mentioned, 
being  sixty  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  comptn, 
we  may  look  upon  as  one  of  the  first  trials  of  tlui 
nature  made  upon  the  security  of  the  magnetical  direc- 
tion in  these  northern  seas.  Yet  after  this  for  many 
years  we  find  no  other  discovery  attempted  this  wav, 
but  rather  all  such  enterprises  seemed  to  be  whoilj 
laid  aside,  till 

An.  1553.  and  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI.  sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  was  sent  out  with  three  ships  to  dis- 
cover Cathay  and  other  northern  parts.     He  sailed  in 
May,  and  having  spent  much  time  about  the  northeni 
islands  subject  to  Denmark,  where  he  found  no  com- 
modity but  dried  fish  and  train  oil,  he  was  forced  about 
the  middle  of  September,  aftier  losing  the  company  of 
his  other  two  ship,  to  put  into  a  haihour  in  Lapland, 
called  Arzina,  where  they  could  find  no  inhabitants, 
but  thinking  to  have  wintered  there  were  all  frozen  to 
death.     However  the  Edward,  which  was  the  second 
ship  in  this  expedition,  and  commanded  by  Richard 
Chancellor,  who  was  chief  pilot  for  the  voyage,  having 
lost  sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  made  its  way  for  the  port 
of  Wardhouse  in  Norway,  where  they  had  appointed 
to  meet  if  parted  by  storms.     Chancellor  staid  there 
seven  days,  and  perceiving  none  of  his  company  came 
to  join  him,  proceeded  on  his  voyage  so  fortunately, 
that  within  a  few  days  he  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Sl 
Nicholas  on  the  coast  of  Muscovy,  where  he  was  friendly 
received  by  the  natives,  being  the  first  ship  that  ever 
fame  upon  that  coast.    Chancellor  himself  went  to  the 
court  of  Mosco,  wViete  Vve  «ieM.led  a  trade  betwixt  Eng- 
land and  Muscovy^  v}\l\v  J<j\\xi  ^ftws^^s^i.  ^^  ^^gnt. 
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duke,  or  czar,  then  reigning.  This  done,  Chancellor 
returned  home  with  the  honour  of  the  first  discoverer 
of  Russia. 

An.  1556.  Stephen  Burrough  was  sent  out  in  a  small 
vessel  to  discover  the  river  Ob :  he  sailed  in  April,  and 
in  May  came  upon  the  coast  of  Norway :  whence  con- 
tmuing  his  voyage,  in  July  he  arrived  at  Nova  Zembla, 
that  is,  the  new  land,  where  he  received  directions 
how  to  shape  his  course  for  the  river  Ob.  He  spent 
some  time  m  search  of  it,  but  coming  to  the  straits  of 
Weygats  found  no  passage,  and  the  summer  season 
being  almost  spent,  returned  to  Colmogro  in  Muscovy, 
where  he  wintered,  designing  to  prosecute  his  voyage 
the  next  summer,  but  was  countermanded,  and  so  this 
was  all  the  event  of  the  expedition. 

An.  1558.  Anthony  Jenkinson  sailed  for  Muscovy 
with  four  ships  under  his  command :  he  left  his  ships, 
and  travelled  by  land  to  Mosco,  where  having  been 
nobly  entertained  by  the  czar,  he  obtained  his  pass, 
and  continued  his  journey  through  Muscovy  across  the 
kingdoms  of  Casan  and  Astracan,  where  shinping  him- 
self on  the  river  Volga  he  sailed  down  into  the  Caspian 
sea,  having  travelled  by  land  about  six  hundred  leagues 
in  the  czar's  dominions  from  Mosco.  On  the  Caspian 
sea  he  spent  twenty-seven  days,  after  which  landing, 
he  proceeded  five  days  journey  by  land  among  a  sort 
of  wild  Tartars  with  a  caravan  of  one  thousand  camels ; 
then  twenty  days  more  through  a  desert,  suffering  much 
through  hunger  and  thirst.  This  brought  him  again 
to  another  part  of  the  Caspian  sea,  where  formerly 
the  river  Oxus  fell  into  it,  which  now,  he  says,  runs 
into  another  river,  not  far  from  hence,  called  Ardock, 
which  runs  toward  the  north  and  under  ground  above 
five  hundred  miles,  after  which  it  rises  again,  and  un- 
burdens itself  in  the  lake  of  Kitay.  Hence  he  con* 
tinued  his  discovery  amidst  those  countries  of  Tartars 
to  B(^har  in  Bactria,  whence  he  returned  to  Mosco. 

An.  156 1 .  He  returned  to  Muscovy  with  letters  from 
queen  Elizabeth  to  the  czar ;  and  taking  the  same  way 
as  before  down  to  the  Caspian  sea,  crossed  over  it  into 
.Hircania,  where  being  nobly  entertained,  aiideQ\^d.>QiKKR.^ 
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by  the  princes  of  that  country,  he  passed  timnigli  to 
the  court  of  the  king  of  Persia  at  Casbin,  where  hi 
obtained  several  privili^es  for  the  English  natiofn;  aal 
returned  home  in  safety  the  same  way  he  went. 

An.  1580.  Mr.  Arthur  Pet  and  Mr.  Charles  Jadc^ 
man  sailed  in  May  from  Harwich  in  two  barks  to  nske 
discoveries  in  the  north-east  beyond  Weygats.  In  June 
they  doubled  the  north  cape  of  Norway,  and  havinjp 
9pent  some  days  in  that  part  of  Norway,  continncd 
their  voyage  into  the  bay  of  Petzora ;  where  Jackman's 
vessel  being  in  no  good  sailing  condition  he  left  Pet^ 
who  proceeded  on  to  the  coast  of  Nova  Zambia,  where 
in  July  he  met  with  much  ice,  yet  making  his  way 
though  part  of  it,  though  with  great  difficulty,  he  at 
last  came  to  the  straits  of  Weygats  :  there  he  drew  « 
close  as  the  shoal  water  would  permit,  coming  into  two 
fathom  and  a  half  water,  and  sending  his  boat  to  sound 
till  he  found  there  was  not  water  enough  even  for  the 
boat  in  the  strait,  and  therefore  returned  the  same  way 
he  came.  A  few  days  after  Pet  met  with  Jackman 
again  in  some  distress,  as  not  being  able  to  steer,  his 
ship's  stem-post  being  broken,  and  the  rudder  hanging 
from  the  stem.  Having  remedied  this  the  best  they 
could  for  the  present,  they  both  stood  northward  to 
endeavour  to  hnd  some  passage  that  way ;  but  meeting 
with  much  ice,  they  despaired  of  success,  and  resolved 
to  turn  again  to  Weygats,  there  to  consult  what  was 
farther  to  be  done.  All  the  way  thither  they  met  with 
such  quantities  of  ice,  that  some  days  they  were  not 
able  to  make  any  way.  Being  come  again  upon  the 
Weygats,  they  made  another  attempt  that  way,  but  to 
as  little  purpose  as  before,  the  ice  obstructing  tneir  pro- 
gress. Wherefore  winter  now  coming  on,  they  found 
it  necessary  to  quit  their  design  for  the  present.  Ac- 
cordingly Pet  being  parted  from  Jackman,  arrived  safe 
in  the  river  of  Thames  about  the  end  of  December 
this  same  year :  Jackman  put  into  a  port  in  Norway 
betwixt  Tronden  and  Rostock  in  October,  where  lie 
wintered.  In  February  following,  he  departed  thence 
in  company  of  a  ship  of  the  king  of  Denmark's  towards 
Icelano,  and  was  never  mote  Viessd  o€«    The  English 
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having  made  these  unsuccessful  attempts,  gave  them 
over  for  many  years  ;  and  the  Dutch  growing  power- 
ful at  sea,  resolved  to  try  their  fortune,  hoping  the 
failures  of  the  English  might  help  to  point  out  to  them 
what  course  they  were  to  avoid,  and  what  to  follow ; 
and  accordingly, 

An.  1594.  The  states  fitted  out  three  ships,  com- 
manded by  William  Barentz,  Cornelius  Comelissen, 
and  John  Hugens:  they  all  sailed  together,  but 
Barentz  ran  further  up  to  the  northward  than  the 
others,  till  he  came  into  seventy-eight  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, and  in  August  met  with  much  ice  and  abundance 
of  sea-monsters,  at  which  the  seamen  being  dis- 
couraged they  resolved  to  return  home.  The  other 
two  ships  discovered  some  islands,  and  at  last  a  strait  or 
passage  capable  of  the  greatest  ships,  and  above  five  or 
six  leagues  in  length  :  being  passed  it,  they  came  into 
an  open  and  warmer  sea,  and  upon  the  coast  of  Tartary 
near  the  river  Ob  or  Oby^  a  very  fruitful  country. 
Tliis  they  called  the  strait  of  Nassau,  and  might  have 
gone  further  but  for  want  of  provisions.  This  done, 
they  came  back  the  same  way  very  joyful  to  Holland. 
Meteren.  Hist,  of  the  Low  Countries,  lib.  XVIII. 
This  we  see  positively  delivered,  but  with  how  much 
of  truth  I  dare  not  decide  ;  only  must  think  it  strange, 
that  if  such  a  strait  had  been  once  found,  it  should 
never  be  met  with  since,  though  of);en  searched  for, 
and  once  by  the  same  persons  that  pretended  to  have 
been  the  first  discoverers,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  year 
1596  f  yet  we  see  this  assertion  repeated  by  the  same 
author,  who  takes  it  from  the  relations  of  the  sailors, 
and  in  the  sameplace  before  quoted  says,  that 

An.  1595.  Tne  states  being  much  encouraged  by 
the  relation  of  these  discoverers,  fitted  out  seven  ships, 
six  of  them  to  proceed  on  their  voyage  to  China,  Japan, 
&c.  this  way,  and  the  seventh  to  bring  back  the  news 
of  their  being  passed  the  strait ;  but  they  met  with  too 
much  ice  at  strait  Nassau,  coming  to  it  too  late  by  rea- 
son of  the  contrary  winds  they  had  in  their  passage  thi- 
ther :  yet  the  inhabitants  of  me  place  told  them  many 
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particulars  more  than  they  knew  before :  but  they  » 
turned  re  infecta.     Meteren.  ubi  sup. 

An.  1596.  The  Dutch  not  discouraged  by  As 
former  disappointment,  fitted  out  two  ships  under  the 
command  of  William  Barentsen  and  John  Comelissoi, 
who  sailed  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  and  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  June  found  themselves  in  the  latitude  of  80 
degrees,  and  eleven  minutes,  where  they  found  a  coim^ 
try  they  supposed  to  be  Greenland,  with  grass,  and 
beasts  grazing  like  deer,  &c.  and  less  cold  and  ice  than 
in  76  degrees :  they  turned  back  to  an  island  they  had 
before  called  the  Island  of  Bears,  because  of  the  many 
bears  they  saw  in  it,  and  there  parted  company.  Come- 
lissen  went  up  again  into  80  d^rees  of  latitude,  think- 
ing to  find  a  passage  east  of  the  land  they  had  disco- 
vered, but  returned  home  without  doing  any  thing 
considerable.  Barentsen  made  towards  Nova  Zembla, 
and  coasted  along  it  till  he  met  with  an  island  which 
he  called  Orange,  in  77  d^rees  of  latitude ;  thence 
he  steered  south  and  doubled  a  cape,  but  was  stopped 
by  ice,  and  making  towards  the  land,  on  the  last  of 
August,  was  so  inclosed  that  there  was  no  stirring. 
They  landed  and  built  a  house  with  timber  and  planks, 
into  which  they  put  all  their  provisions  and  goods, 
where  they  continued  su£Pering  much  hardship  all  the 
winter.  On  the  twenty-second  of  June  they  set  oat 
from  thence  in  two  boats  they  had  repaired,  leaving 
their  ship  among  the  ice,  and  an  account  in  writing  df 
their  bemg  there.  Thus  with  much  difficulty,  thej 
arrived  at  Cola  in  Lapland  on  the  second  of  October 
1^97f  where  they  found  Comelissen,  who  had  made  a 
voyage  to  Holland  in  the  meanwhile,  and  was  returned 
thither.  Barentsen  died  by  the  way,  but  the  sur- 
vivors arrived  in  Holland  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Oc- 
tober.    Meteren.  lib.  XIX. 

An.  1676.  Captain  John  Wood  in  his  majesty's 
ship  the  Speedwell,  with  the  Prosperous  Pink  to  attend 
him,  sailed  from  the  buoy  of  the  Nore  to  discover  the 
north-east  passage.  June  the  fourth  he  anchored  in 
the  island  of  Shetland,  and  the  tenth  sailed  out  agnttt 
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directing  his  course  north-north-east^  and  north-east  fay 
east,  tillthe  twenty-second,  when  at  noon  he  saw  ice 
right  a  head  about  a  league  from  him,  and  sailed  close 
to  it,  as  they  did  the  next  day,  entering  into  many 
openings  which  they  perceived  to  be  bays.  Some- 
tmies  the  weather  proved  foggy,  and  then  they  made 
little  way  ;  but  as  fast  as  the  fog  fell,  it  froze  on  their 
sails  and  rigging ;  they  perceived  the  ice  here  joined 
to  the  land  of  Nova  Zembla,  and  run  out  five  leagues 
to  sea.  They  continued  coasting  the  ice  to  find  a 
passage,  till  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June  at  near  mid-- 
night  the  Prosperous  Pink  fired  a  gun  and  bore  down 
upon  the  man  of  war,  crying  out,  ice  on  the  weather- 
bow  ;  whereupon  he  clapped  the  helm  hard  a  weather 
to  come  about,  but  before  she  could  be  brought  upon 
the  other  tack  struck  upon  a  ledge  of  rocks  that  lay 
sunk.  The  Pink  got  clear,  but  the  ship  stuck  fast,  and 
there  being  no  getting  her  ofi^,  the  men  got  all  ashore 
in  their  boats  with  what  provision  they  could  save, 
some  arms  and  other  necessaries ;  only  two  men  were 
lost  with  the  pinnace.  Here  they  set  up  a  tent,  and 
saw  no  other  inhabitants  but  white  bears.  The  fol- 
lowing days  the  ship  broke  and  much  wreck  drove 
ashore,  which  was  a  great  help  to  them,  there  being 
wood  for  firing,  some  meal,  oil,  brandy  and  beer. 
They  killed  a  white  bear  and  eat  her,  which  they  said 
was  very  good  meat.  Thus  they  continued,  contriving 
to  build  a  deck  to  their  long  boat  to  carry  ofi^  some  of 
the  men,  and  others  to  travel  afoot  towards  the  Wey- 

Sts  ;  till  on  the  eighth  of  July  to  their  great  joy  they 
^covered  the  Pink,  and  making  a  fire  for  a  signal,  she 
sent  her  boat  to  help  bring  them  off,  and  by  noon  they 
all  got  aboard.  Tney  presently  stood  off  to  westward^ 
and  made  the  best  of  their  way  home,  arriving  on  the 
twenty-third  of  August  at  the  buoy  of  the  Nore» 
Taken  out  of  captain  Wood's  own  journal. 

These  are  the  principal  discoveries  attempted  and 
performed  at  the  north-east,  which  have  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, as  failing  of  the  main  design  of  finding  a 
passage  that  way  to  the  East  Indies. 

Let  us  now  leave  the  barren  frozen  north,  where  so 
many  have  miserably  perished,  and  yet  *o  Y\\.\\^  X^itol 
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discovered  of  what  was  intended ;  ice,  shoaby  rodb, 
darkness,  and  many  other  obstacles  having  disappointed 
the  bold  undertalungs  of  so  many  daring  sailors,  and 
for  so  many  losses  made  us  no  return  but  the  but 
trade  of  Russia,  whilst  our  intentions  were  levelled  at 
that  of  the  mighty  kingdom  of  Cathay,  and  a  paoif^e 
to  China,  Japan,  and  all  the  other  eastern  r^ons. 
Let  us,  I  say,  quit  these  unfortunate  attempts,  and 
come  now  to  speak  of  those  so  successful,  made  to- 
wards the  south  and  south-east,  along  the  coast  ci 
Afric  first,  and  then  to  those  of  the  more  frequented, 
as  more  profitable  Asia.  The  first  we  find  in  this  order, 
if  the  authority  we  have  for  it  be  good,  is  of  an  En- 
glishman, by  name  Macham,  who, 

An.  1344.  having  stolen  a  woman,  with  whom  he 
was  in  love,  and  intending  to  fly  with  her  into  Spiun, 
was  by  a  storm  cast  upon  the  island  Madeira  in  3S  de- 
grees of  north-latitude.  Going  ashore  there  with  his 
mistress  to  refresh  her  after  the  toils  of  the  sea,  the  ship 
taking  the  opportunity  of  a  favourable  gale  sailed  away, 
leaving  them  behind.  The  lady  soon  died  for  grief  of 
being  lefl  in  that  desolate  island  ;  and  Macham  with 
what  companions  he  had,  erected  a  little  chapel  and 
hermitage  under  the  invocation  of  the  name  of  Jesus, 
to  bury  her.  Tliis  done,  they  contrived  a  boat  made 
of  one  single  tree,  in  which  they  got  over  to  the  coast 
of  Afric,  where  they  were  taken  by  the  Moors,  and 
presented  to  their  king  for  the  rarity  of  the  accident 
He  for  the  same  reason  sent  them  to  the  king  of  Cas- 
tile, where  giving  an  account  of  what  had  befallen 
them,  it  moved  many  to  venture  out  in  search  of  this 
island.  This  story  we  find  in  Hakluyt,  vol.  II.  part 
2.  p.  1,  where  he  quotes  Anthony  Galvao,  a  Portu- 
guese author,  for  it ;  and  D.  Antonio  Manoel,  in  his 
works,  among  his  Epanafoi*as,  has  one  on  this  particular 
subject,  which  he  calls  Epanafora  amorosa.  Upon  this 
information,  as  was  said,  several  adventurers  went  out, 
but  to  no  e£Pect  that  we  can  hear  of,  till. 

An.  1348.  John  Betancourt,  a  Frenchman, 
a  grant  of  king  John  the  second  of  Castile,  and  went  to 
conquer  the  Canary  islands  long  before  discovered,  and 
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made  himself  master  of  five  of  them,  but  could  not 
subdue  the  two  greatest,  as  most  populous  and  best 
defended.  These  were  afterwards  suixhicd  by  king 
Ferdinand,  as  may  be  seen  in  Mariana,  lib.  XVI.  p.  29* 
These  were  small  beginnings,  and  out  of  regular  course; 
next  follow  the  gradual  discoveries  made  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  ground- 
ivorkofall  the  ensuing  navigations,  whicli  happened 
in  this  manner.  King  John  of  Portugal  enjoying 
peace  at  home  after  his  wars  with  Castile,  was  per- 
suaded by  his  sons  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Ceuta 
on  the  African  shore.  Prince  Henry,  his  fifth  son,  ac- 
companied him  in  this  expedition,  and  at  his  return 
home  brought  with  him  a  strong  inclination  to  discover 
new  seas  and  lands,  and  the  more  on  account  of  the 
information  he  had  received  from  several  Moors  con- 
ccniing  the  coasts  of  Afric  to  the  southward,  which 
were  as  yet  unknown  to  Europeans,  wlio  never  pre- 
tended to  venture  beyond  Cape  Nao,  which  had  there- 
fore this  name  given  it,  signifying  in  Portuguese,  No, 
to  imply  there  was  no  sailing  further ;  .ind  the  reason 
was,  because  the  cape  running  far  out  into  sea,  caused 
it  to  break  and  appear  dangerous ;  and  they  as  yet  not 
daring  to  venture  too  far  from  land,  were  ignorant 
that  by  keeping  off  to  sea  they  should  avoid  that 
danger,  l^rince  Hen  17  resolving  to  overcome  all  dif- 
ficulties, fitted  out  two  small  vessels. 

An.  1417:  commanding  them  to  coast  along  Afric, 
and  doubling  that  cape  to  discover  further  towards  the 
equinoctial.  They  ventured  to  run  sixty  leagues  be- 
yond Cape  Nao,  as  far  as  Cape  Bojador,  so  called  because 
it  stretches  itself  out  ahnost  forty  leagues  to  the  west- 
ward, which  in  Spanish  they  call  IJojar.  Here  finding 
the  difficulty  of  passing  further  gi-eater  than  at  Cape 
Nao,  for  the  same  reason  of  the  sea's  breaking  upon 
the  cape,  they  returned  home  s«itisfied  with  what  tney 
had  done.      iTie  following  year. 

An.  1H8,  the  prince  sent  John  Gonzalez  Zarco 
and  Tristan  Vaz,  with  orders  to  ])ass  that  cane ;  but 
before  they  could  come  ui)on  tlie  coast  ol*  Afric  they 
were  carried  away  by  a  storm,  and  not  knowing  where, 

VOL.  X.  c  c 
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they  accidentally  fell  in  with  an  island,  which  they 
called  Porto  Santo,  or  Holy  Haven,  because  of  their 
deliverance  there  after  the  storm.  It  is  a  small  iiland 
a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  Madera :  thither  tlie 
prince,  being  informed  of  what  had  happened,  sent 
Bartholomew  Perestrello  with  seeds  to  sow,  and  cattle 
to  stock  the  place ;  but  one  couple  of  rabbits  put  iH 
among  the  rest,  increased  so  prodigiously,  that  atl  com 
and  plants  being  destroyed  by  them,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  unpeople  the  island. 

An.  1419-  John  Gonzalez  and  Tristan  Vaz  making 
another  voyage  by  order  of  the  prince,  discovered  the 
island  Madera,  beforemcntioned  to  have  been  acci- 
dentally found  by  Macham  the  Englishman,  and  loit 
again  till  this  time.  The  reason  of  calling  it  Maden 
was,  because  they  found  it  all  overgrown  with  trees^ 
this  word  in  Portuguese  signifying  wood.  They  set 
fire  to  the  woods  to  clear  them,  which  are  said 
to  have  burnt  seven  years  continually,  and  since  the 
greatest  want  is  of  wood.  The  foUoi^ing  years  were 
employed  in  pc^opling  and  furnishing  the  islands  dis- 
covered, till 

An.  1434.  Gilianez  was  sent  by  the  prince  to  pesi 
that  dreadful  Cape  Bojador,  though  at  the  same  time 
many  blamed  the  attempt,  imagining,  that  in  case  they 
should  happen  to  pass  much  faither  on  those  coasts, 
all  that  did  it  would  turn  black ;  others  saying  there 
was  nothing  there  but  deserts,  like  those  of  Lybia; 
and  others  alleging  other  absurdities  of  this  nattue, 
suitable  to  the  ignorance  the  world  was  then  in  of  ill 
parts  yet  undiscovered.  Gilianez  was  satisfied  with 
sailing  thirty  leagues  beyond  the  Cape,  giving  name 
there  to  the  Bay  called  Angra  de  Ruyvas,  or  Bay  of 
Gurnets,  because  he  there  found  many  of  that  sort  of 
fish.     The  next  year. 

An.  143.5.  The  same  commanders  passed  twdive 
leagues  further,  where  they  also  landed,  but  the  peo- 

}ile  fled  from  them  :  whereupon  they  proceeded  twelve 
eagues  further,  where  they  found  a  vast  multitude  of 
sea-wolves,  of  which  they  killed  many,  and  returned 
home  with   Chek   duu^,  Nxldch  was    the   gnttat 
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return  made  this  voyage,  they  being  valued  for  their 
rarity. 

An.  1440.  Antony  Gonzalez  was  sent  to  the  place 
of  the  sea-wolves  to  load  his  vessel  with  their  skins. 
He  landed,  took  some  of  the  natives,  and  killed  others; 
then  coasted  on  as  far  as  Cabo  Blanco,  or  White  Cape, 
and  returned  to  Portugal. 

An.  144'2.  Antony  Gonzalez  returned  and  carrying 
these  persons  he  had  taken  in  his  former  voyage,  ex- 
changed them  for  some  Guinea  slaves  and  a  quantity 
of  gold  dust ;  for  which  reason  the  river  that  there 
runs  into  the  country  was  called  Rio  del  Oro,  or  the 
River  of  Gold. 

An.  1443.  The  gold  abovementioned  shari)ening 
mens'  appetites,  Nunho  Tristan  undertook  the  voyage, 
and  passing  further  than  the  others,  discovered  one  of 
the  islands  of  Arguim,  called  Adeget,  and  another  De 
las  Garzas,  or  of  the  Herons,  because  they  saw  many 
herons  in  it. 

An.  1444.  A  small  company  was  erected,  paying  an 
apknowledgment  to  the  prince,  to  trade  to  those  parts 
lately  discovered,  whither  they  sent  six  caravels ;  which 
coming  to  the  isles  of  Arguim  took  there  about  two 
liundred  slaves^  which  yielded  them  good  profit  in 
Portugal. 

An.  1445.  Gouzalo  de  Cintra  sailed  to  the  island  of 
Arguim,  and  venturing  up  a  creek  in  the  night  to  sur- 
prise the  inhabitants,  the  tide  left  his  boat  ashore  ;  so 
that  two  hundred  Moors  coming  down  upon  him,  he 
was  killed  with  seven  of  his  men,  and  from  him  the 

{)lace  was  called  Angra  de  Gonzalo  de  Cintra,  fourteen 
eagues  beyond  Rio  del  Gro. 

An.  1446.  The  caravels  sailed  for  the  same  river  to 
settle  commerce,  but  effected  nothing,  and  only  brought 
away  one  of  the  natives,  and  left  a  Portuguese  there  to 
view  the  countiy.  But  Dinis  Fernandez  the  same 
year  passed  beyond  the  river  Sanaga,  which  divides  the 
Azanagi  from  Jalof,  and  discovei*ed  the  famous  Cape 
called  Cabo  Verde,  or  the  Green  Cape. 

An.  1447.  Three  caravels  performed  the  same  voy- 
age without  doing  any  thing  remarkable,  mo\^  xjcsacsv 
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taking  up  the  Portuguese  left  there  before,  whom  tJiey 
found  in  good  health,  and  he  gave  them  some  account 
of  the  country,  •  '^This  year  likewise  Nunho  Tristan 
sailed  sixty  leagues  beyond  Cabo  Venle,  and  anchoriif 
at  the  mouth  of  Rio  Grande,  or  the  Great  River, 
ventured  up  in  his  boat,  where  he  and  most  of  his  in€n 
were  killed  by  the  blacks  with  their  poisoned  arrpm. 
Alvaro  Fernandez  the  same  year  went  forty  leagues 
beyond  Rio  Grande.  Prince  Henry,  the  great  enoou- 
rager,  or  rather  undertaker  in  all  these  discoveries, 
dying,  they  were  afterwards  managed  by  Kis  nephew 
Alonso,  the  fifth  king  of  Portugal.     Under  him, 

An.  ll'^O*  Gonsalo  Velio  discovered  the  islands 
called  Azores,  or  of  Hawks,  because  many  of  those 
birds  were  seen  about  them.  They  are  eight  in  num- 
ber, viz.  S.  Michael,  S.  Mary,  Jesus  or  Tercera,  Gr^ 
ciosa,  Pico,  Fayal,  Flores,  and  Corvo.  They  are  nesr 
about  the  latitude  of  Lisbon.  In  the  last  of  them  was 
found  the  statue  of  a  man  on  horseback  with  a  cknk, 
but  no  hat,  his  left  hand  on  the  horse's  mane,  the 
right  pointing  to  the  west,  and  some  characten 
carved  on  the  nxjk  under  it,  but  not  understood. 

An.  1460.  Antony  Nole,  a  Genoese  in  the  Porto- 
guese  service,  discovered  the  islands  of  Cabo  Verfc 
the  names  wliercof  arc  Fogo,  Brava,  Boavista,  Stl, 
S.  Nicholao,  S.  Lucia,  S.  Vincente,  and  S.  Antonio. 
They  lie  about  a  hundred  leagues  west  of  Cabo  Verde, 
and  therefore  take  name  from  that  cape.  He  also 
found  the  islands  Maya,  S.  Philip,  and  S.  Jacob. 
This  same  year  Peter  de  Cintiii;  and  Suero  de  Costs 
sailed  as  far  as  Serra  Leona. 

An.  I47L  John  de  Santarcm  and  Peter  de  Escobar 
advanced  as  far  as  the  place  they  called  Mina,  or  the 
Mine,  because  of  the  trade  of  gold  there ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  Cape  S.  Catharine,  thirty-seven  leagues 
beyond  Cape  Lope  Gonzalez,  in  two  degrees  and  a  half 
of  south  latitude.  Ferdinand  Po  the  same  year  found 
the  island  by  him  called  Hennosa,  or  Beautiful,  whidi 
name  it  lost,  and  still  keeps  that  of  the  discoverer.  At 
the  same  time  were  found  the  islands  of  S.  Thomas, 
Anno  Bom,  and  VnwcV^.  ^xcvft  ^ears  passed  without 
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going  beyond  what  was  known ;  but  in  the  meantime 
king  John  the  second,  who  succeeded  his  father  Alonso, 
caused  a  fort  to  be  built  at  Mina,  which  he  called  fort 
S.  George,  and  settled  a  ti*ade  there. 

An.  148U.  James  Cam  proceeded  as  far  as  the  river 
Congo  in  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  called  by  the 
natives  Zayre,  whence  he  continued  his  voyage  as 
far  as  U2  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  thence  home 
again. 

An.  I486.  King  John  being  infonned  by  an  ambas- 
sador frofn  the  king  of  Benin  on  the  coast  of  Afnc, 
that  there  was  a  mighty  prince  two  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  from  his  country,  from  whom  his  master  re- 
ceived his  confirmation  in  his  throne ;  and  imagining 
this  to  be  the  so  much  talked  of  Prcster  John,  he  sent 
Peter  de  Covillam  and  Alonso  de  Payva  by  land  to  get 
intelligence  of  this  great  potentate,  and  some  account 
of  India.  They  went  together  by  the  way  of  Grand 
Cair  to  Tor  on  the  coast  Tlf  Arabia,  where  they  parted, 
Covillam  for  India,  and  Payva  for  Ethiopia,  agreehig 
to  meet  by  a  certain  time  at  Grand  Cair :  the  first  went 
to  Cananor,  Calicut,  and  Goa,  passed  thence  to  Zofala 
in  Afric,  then  to  Aden  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  on 
the  side  of  Arabia,  and  at  last  to  Grand  Cair,  where 
he  found  his  companion  had  died.  Hence  he  sent  an 
account  to  the  king  of  his  proceedings  by  a  Jew  come 
from  Portugal,  and  with  another  embarked  for  Ormuz, 
then  went  over  into  Ethiopia,  where  he  was  kindly 
entertained,  but  never  suffered  to  return  home.  At 
the  same  time  these  were  sent  away  by  land,  Bartho- 
lomew Diaz  put  to  sea  with  three  ships,  and  out-^oing 
all  that  had  been  before  him  a  hundred  and  twenty 
leagues,  discovered  the  mountains  he  called  Sierra 
Parda,  and  passed  on  in  sight  of  the  bay  called  De  los 
Vaqueros,  or  of  the  Herdsmen,  because  of  the  great 
herds  of  cattle  they  saw  there;  beyond  whicn  he 
touched  at  the  small  island  Santa  Cruz,  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  river  called  Del  Infante,  and  at  last  came 
to  the  now  famous,  and  till  then  unknown  cape,  which 
he  called  Tormentoso,  because  he  there  met  with 
storms )  but  the  king,  in  hopes  of  discovering  the  Ea&t 
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Indies,  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Cabo  de  Boem 
Esperanza,  or  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  this  done  he  le^ 
turned  home,  having  discovered  more  than  any  min 
before  him.  The  strange  conceit  which  possessed  the 
heads  of  the  sailors,  that  there  was  no  possibilitj  of 
passing  beyond  Cabo  Tormentoso,  as  they  called  it, 
and  the  great  employment  the  kings  of  Portugal  found 
in  their  great  discoveries  upon  the  coast  of  Afric,  voy 
much  retarded  the  prosecution  of  further  designs,  so 
that  nothing  was  advanced  till 

An.  1497.  King  Emanuel,  who  with  the  crown  of 
Portugal  had  inherited  the  ambition  of  enlarging  hii 
dominions,  and  the  desire  of  finding  a  way  by  sea  to 
the  East  Indies,  appointed  Vasco  de  Gama,  a  gentle- 
man of  an  undaunted  spirit,  admiral  of  those  ships  he 
designed  for  this  expedition,  which  were  only  tnie^ 
and  a  tender ;  their  names  were  the  S.  Gabriel,  the 
S.  Raphael  and  Berrio ;  the  captains  Vasco  de  Gamt 
admiral,  Paul  de  Gama  his  brother,  and  Nicholas 
Nunez,  and  Gonzalo  Nunez  of  the  tender^  which  was 
laden  with  provisions.  Gama  sailed  from  Lisbon  qd 
the  eighth  of  July,  and  the  first  land  he  came  to  afler 
almost  five  months,  sail  was  the  Bay  of  S.  Helena,  where 
he  took  some  blacks.  The  twentieth  of  November  he 
sailed  thence,  and  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
and  on  the  twenty-fifth  touched  at  the  Bay  of  S.  Bias, 
sixty  leagues  beyond  the  aforesaid  Cape,  where  he  ex- 
changed some  merchandize  >rith  the  natives.  Here 
he  took  all  the  provisions  out  of  the  tender,  and^bunit 
it.  On  Christmas-day  they  saw  the  land  ;  which  for 
that  reason  they  called  Terra  do  Natol,  that  is,  Christ- 
mas land ;  then  the  river  they  named  De  los  Reyes, 
that  is,  of  the  kings,  because  discovered  on  the  feast  of 
the  Epiphany ;  and  afler  that  Cape  Corrientes,  passing 
fifly  leagues  beyond  Zofala  without  seeing  it,  where 
they  went  up  a  river  in  which  were  boats  with  sails 
made  of  palm-tree  leaves:  the  people  were  not  ao 
black  as  those  they  had  seen  before,  and  understood 
the  Arabic  character,  who  said  that  to  the  eastward 
lived  people  who  sailed  in  vessels  like  those  of  the 
Portuguese.    T\u&  t\\^T  Gama  called  De  Bons  Sinaysy 
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or  of  good  tokens,  because  it  put  him  in  hopes  of  finding 
what  he  came  in  search  of.  Sailing  hence,  he  again  came 
to  an  anchor  among  the  islands  of  S«  George  opposite 
to  Mozambique,  and  removing  thence  anchored  again 
above  the  town  of  Mozambique,  in  14  degrees  and  a 
half  of  south  latitude ;  whence  after  a  short  stay,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  Moorish  pilot,  he  touched  at  Quiloa 
and  Monbaza ;  and  having  at  Melinde  settled  a  peace 
with  the  Moorish  king  of  that  place,  and  taking  in  a 
Guzarat  pilot,  he  set  sail  for  India,  and  crossing  that 
great  guH*  of  seven  hundred  leagues  in  twenty  days, 
anchored  two  leagues  below  Calicut  on  the  twentieth 
of  May,  To  this  place  had  Gama  discovered  twelve 
hundred  leagues  beyond  what  was  known  before,  draw- 
ing a  straight  line  from  the  river  Del  Infante,  disco- 
vered by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  to  the  port  of  Calicut, 
for  in  sailing  about  by  the  coast  it  is  much  more.  Re- 
turning home  not  far  from  the  coast,  he  fell  in  with 
the  islands  of  Anchediva,  signifying  in  the  Indian 
language  five  islands,  because  they  are  so  many  ;  and 
having  had  sight  of  Goa  at  a  distance,  sailed  over  again 
to  the  coast  of  Afric,  and  anchored  near  the  town  of 
Magadoxa.  At  Melinde  he  was  friendly  received  by 
the  king,  but  being  again  under  sail,  the  ship  S.  Raphael 
struck  ashore  and  was  lost,  giving  her  name  to  those 
sands :  all  the  men  were  saved  aboard  the  other  two 
ships,  which  parted  in  a  storm  near  Cabo  Verde. 
Nicholas  Cocllo  arrived  first  at  Lisbon,  and  soon  after 
him  Vasco  do  Gama,  having  spent  in  this  voyage  two 
years  and  almost  two  months.  Of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
men  he  carried  out,  only  fifty-five  returned  home,  who 
were  all  well  rewarded. 

An.  1500.  King  Emanuel,  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  Vasco  de  Gama,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  thirteen  sail 
under  the  command  of  Peter  Alvarez  Cabral,  and  in  it 
twelve  hundred  men,  to  gain  footing  in  India.  He 
sailed  on  the  eighth  of  March,  and  meeting  with  violent 
storms  was  cast  ofi^  from  the  coast  of  Afric  so  far,  that 
on  Easter  eve  the  fleet  came  into  a  port,  which  for  the 
safety  found  in  it  was  called  Seguro,  and  the  country 
at  that  time  Santa  Cruz,  being  the  same  now  Vwowxv 
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by  the  name  of  Brasil,  on  the  south  continent  of  Ame- 
rica. Hence  the  admiral  sent  back  a  ship  to  advertise 
the  king  of  the  accidental  new  discovery,  leaving  two 
Portuguese  ashore  to  inquire  into  the  customs  and 
product  of  the  land.  Sailing  thence  on  the  twelfth  of 
May  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  fleet  was  for 
twenty  days  in  a  most  dreadful  storm,  insomuch,  that 
the  sea  swallowed  up  four  ships,  and  the  admiral  ar- 
rived with  only  six  at  Zofala  on  the  sixteenth  of  July, 
and  on  the  twentieth  at  Mozambique ;  where  having 
refitted,  he  prosecuted  his  voyage  to  Quiloa,  and  thence 
to  Melinde,  whence  the  fleet  stood  over  for  India,  and 
reached  Anchediva  on  the  twenty- fourth  of  August : 
then  coming  to  Calicut,  peace  and  commerce  was  theit 
agreed  on  with  2^mori,  the  king  of  Calicut,  but  as  soon 
broken,  and  the  Portuguese  entered  into  strict  amity 
with  the  kings  of  Cochin  and  Cananor,  where  they  tool 
in  their  lading  and  returned  to  Portugal. 

An.  1501 .  John  de  Nova  departed  from  Lisbon  with 
four  ships  and  four  hundred  men,  and  in  his  way  dis- 
covered the  island  of  Conception,  in  eight  degrees  of 
south  latitude,  and  on  the  east  side  of  Afric  that  which 
from  him  was  called  the  island  of  John  de  Nova.  At 
Cananor  and  Cochin  he  took  in  all  his  lading,  destroy- 
ing many  vessels  of  Calicut,  and  in  his  return  home 
found  the  island  of  St.  Helena  in  15  degrees  of  soudi 
latitude,  distant  fifteen  hundred  forty-nine  leagues  from 
Goa,  and  eleven  hundred  from  Lisbon,  being  then  un- 
peopled, but  since  of  great  advantage  to  all  that  use 
the  trade  of  India. 

An.  1502.  The  king  set  out  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail 
commanded  by  the  first  discoverer  of  India,  Vasco  dc 
Gama,  whose  second  voyage  this  was.  No  new  dis- 
coveries were  made  by  him,  but  only  trade  secured  it 
Cochin  and  Cananor,  several  ships  of  Calicut  taken 
and  destroyed,  the  king  of  Quiloa  on  the  coast  of  Aim 
brought  to  submit  himself  to  Portugal,  paying  tribute; 
and  so  Vasco  dc  Gama  returned  home  with  nine  ships 
richly  laden,  leaving  Vincent  Sodre  behind  with  five 
ships  to  scour  the  coasts  of  India,  and  secure  the  ho 
tones  there. 
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An.  1503.  Nine  ships  were  sent  under  three  several 
commanders^  Alfonso  dc  Albuquerque,  Francis  de  Al- 
buquerque, and  Antony  dc  Saldanha,  each  of  thein 
having  three  ships.  The  Albuquerques,  with  pennis- 
sion  of  that  kinfj^,  built  a  poit  at  Cochin,  burnt  some 
towns,  took  msiny  ships  of  Calicut,  and  then  returned 
richly  laden  homewards,  where  Alfonso  arrived  safe 
ivith  his  ships,  but  Francis  and  his  were  never  more 
heard  of.  ISaldanha,  the  third  of  these  commanders, 
gave  his  name  to  a  bay  short  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  water ;  but  it  cost  the  blood 
of  some  of  his  men,  and  therefore  the  place  was  called 
Aguada  de  Saldanha,  or  Saldanha's  watering-place. 
Thence  proceeding  on  his  voyage,  he  obliged  the  king 
of  Monbaza  on  the  other  coast  of  Afric  to  accept  of 
peace ;  and  then  went  away  to  cruize  upon  the  Moors 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  the  post  ap- 
pointed him. 

An.  1501*.  Fhiding  no  good  was  to  be  done  in  India 
without  a  considerable  force,  king  Emanuel  fitted  out 
thirteen  ships,  the  biggest  that  had  been  yet  built  in 
Portugal,  and  in  them  twelve  hundred  men,  all  under 
the  command  of  Lope  Soarez,  who  made  no  further 
discoveries,  only  concluded  a  peace  with  Zamori,  and 
returned  rich  home. 

An.  \5(}5.  D.  Francisco  de  Almeyda  was  sent  to 
India,  with  the  title  of  viceroy,  carrying  with  him 
twenty-two  sliips,  and  in  them  fifteen  hundred  men, 
with  whom  he  attacked  and  took  the  town  of  Quiloa 
on  the  east  coast  of  Afric,  and  in  about  nine  degrees  of 
south  latitude,  where  he  built  a  fort ;  then  burnt 
Monbaza  on  the  same  coast  in  four  degrees,  and  sailing 
over  to  India  erected  another  fort  in  the  island  An- 
chediva,  and  a  third  at  Cananor  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

An.  1J0().  James  Fernandez  Pereyra,  commander  of 
one  of  the  ships  left  to  cruize  upon  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  Sea,  rctunied  to  Lisbon  with  the  news  of  his  hav- 
ing discovered  the  island  Zocotora,  not  far  distant  from 
the  said  mouth,  and  famous  for  producing  the  best 
aloes,  from  it  called  succotrina.  In  March  this  year 
sailed  from  Lisbon  Alonso  de  Albuqueniue,  and  Tris- 
tan da  Cunha,  with  thirteen  ships,  and  thii-tecn  hundred 
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nei^  the  former  ta  conmuBd  the  t 
hMer  to  onitie  on  the  eoHt  of  AhImi^  hi  £ 
they  had  •  tight  of  Cape  &  Angnilhi  ia  ] 
strading  orcr  fivm  theiK»  for  die  One  «f  GMi  JHH 
Tristan  ds  Cunfaa  ran  fior  nmy  to  t£«  ■smk^vi^w 
corered  the  iilaDds  which  still  retsin  his  iiiflM 
hence,  some  di«coTCiT  «M  made  upon  dW' 
Madagascar,  that  of  Zocotom  snbdind*  and 
tuled  part  for  the  coast  of  Arabia, 


In  the  former  Albuquerque  took  and  nlaBdimi4b 
town  of  Calante.  the  lane  hedid  to  M^eate^8«r 
ndmutted,  andOrfimm  lAxf  foond  abandoned  bylKl 
ndnMtatitB.  lliis  done,  Albuqnerqae  sailed  amjrlt 
Onnuz,  then  first  seen  by  Europeana.  Ilus  vif% 
seated  hi  an  island  called  Genun,  at  the  monlh  of  A 
Persian  gulf,  so  barren  that  it  produces  uoduagkH 
salt  and  sulphur,  but  it  is  one  of  the  great^t  mntsii 
those  countries.  <  Hence  Albuquerque  sailed  to  Inda, 
where  he  served  some  time  under  the  command  of  tte 
Ticeroy  Almeyda,  till  he  was  himself  made  gorawr 
of  the  Portuguese  conquests  in  those  parts,  wnidi  Ml 
in  the  year  1510,  during  which  time  the  whole  bfl» 
ness  was  to  settle  trade,  build  forts,  and  erect  foctoill 
dong  those  coasts  already  known,  that  is^  all  the  Ml 
side  of  Airic,  the  shores  of  Arabia,  Persia,  Gnon^- 
Cambays,  Decan,  Canani  and  Malahar ;  and  iodwl 
they  had  employment  enough,  if  well  followed,  to  lart 
held  them  many  more  years.  But  avarice  and  mfei' 
tion  know  no  bounds;  the  Portuguese  had  notlM 
passed  Cape  Comori,  the  utmost  extent  of  the  MsUtf 
cnist,  and  therefore 

An.  IdlO,  James  Lopes  de  Seqoeira  waa  sent  fii* 
Lisbon  with  orders  to  pass  as  for  as  Malaca  :  tlui  '9* 
city  seated  on  that  peninsula,  formerly  called  Aav 
Chersonesus,  running  out  into  the  Indian  see  ihilB'^ 
mun  land,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  a  narrow  neck  rf 
land  on  the  north,  and  on  the  south  separated  fraanU 
island  of  Sumatra  by  a  small  strait  or  channel :  Mtbli 
was  at  that  time  the  greatest  emporiinn  of  all  th> 
forther  India.  Thither  Sequeira  was  aent  Co  ■Mb 
trade,  or  istber  \a  diicmct  vhalt  advHrtagea  nd|^  b 
gained  \  but  tVie  l&oon  ^nWi >Hiiu^iAv><iLJixu\^«, 
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having  failed  of  their  design  to  murder  him  at  an  en- 
tertainment, contrived  to  get  thirty  of  his  men  ashore 
on  pretence  of  loading  spice,  and  then  falling  on  them 
and  the  ships  at  the  same  time  killed  eight  Portuguese, 
took  sixty,  and  the  ships  with  difficulty  got  away. 
However,  here  we  have  Malaca  discovered,  and  a  way 
open  to  all  the  further  parts  of  India.     In  his  way  to 
Malaca,  Sequeira  made  peace  with  the  kings  of  Achem, 
Pedir  and  Pacem,  all  at  that  time  small  princes  at  the 
northwest  end  of  the  island  Sumatra.    Whilst  Sequeira 
was  thus  employed,  Albuquerque  assaults  the  fionous 
city  of  Goa,  seated  in  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Decan,  and  taking  the  inhabitants  unprovided  made 
himself  master  of  it,  but  enjoyed  it  not  long ;  for  Hi- 
dalcan,  the  former  owner,  returning  with  sixty  thousand 
men,  drove  him  out  of  it  after  a  siege  of  twenty  days : 
yet  the  next  year  he  again  took  it  by  force,  and  it  has 
ever  since  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  been  the  metropolis  of  all  their  dominions  in  the 
east,  being  made  an  archbishop's  see,  and  the  residence 
of  the  viceroy  who  has  the  government  of  all  the  con- 
quests in  those  paits.     Albuquerque  flushed  with  this 
success,  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  all  safe  at  Goa, 
sailed  for  Malaca  with  fourteen  hundred  fighting  men 
in  nineteen  ships.     By  the  way  he  took  five  ships,  and 
at  his  arrival  at  the  coast  of  Sumatra  was  complimented 
by  the  kings  of  Pedir  and  Pacem.    It  is  not  unworthy 
relating  in  this  place,  that  in  one  of  the  ships  taken  at 
this  time  was  found  Nehoada  Beeguea,  one  of  the  chief 
contrivers  of  the   treachery   against  Sequeira;    and 
though  he  had  received  several  mortal  wounds,  yet 
not  one  drop  of  blood  came  from  him ;  but  as  soon 
as  a  bracelet  of  bone  was  taken  off  his  arm,  the  blood 
gushed  out  at  all  parts.     The  Indians  said  this  was  the 
bone  of  a  beast  called  cabis,  which  some  will  have  to 
be  found  in  Siam,  and  others  in  the  island  of  Java, 
which  has  this  strange  virtue,  but  none  has  ever  been 
found  since.     This  being  looked  upon  as  a  great  trea- 
sure, was  sent  by  Albuquerque  to  the  king  oi  Portugal, 
but  the  ship  it  went  in  was  cast  away,  so  that  we  have 
lost  that  rarity,  if  it  be  true  there  ever  was  any  such* 
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Albuquerque  sailing  over  to  Malaca  had  the  Portu- 
guese that  had  been  taken  from  Sequeira  delivered; 
but  that  not  being  all  he  came  for,  he  landed  his  mcSt 
and  at  the  second  assault  made  himself  master  of  the 
city,  killing  or  driving  out  all  the  Moors,  and  peo^ii^ 
it  again  with  strangers  and  Malays. 

An.  1513.  Albuquerque  made  an  attempt  upon  the 
city  of  Aden,  but  failed,  being  repulsed  with  loss^ 
lliis  place  is  seated  on  the  coast  of  Arabia  Fcelix,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  under  the  mountain  Anin, 
which  is  all  a  barren  rock :  it  is  nch,  because  resorted 
to  by  many  merchants  of  sevci-al  nations ;  but  the  soil 
excessive  dry,  so  that  it  scarce  produces  any  thing. 
Being  disappointed  here,  Albuquerque  steered  lui 
course  towards  the  Red  Sea,  being  the  first  Eun^em 
that  ever  entered  it  with  European  ships. 

An.  1517*  Lope  Soarez  de  Albergoria,  governor  of 
India,  sailed  over  to  the  island  of  Ceylon  with  seren 
galleys,  two  ships,  and  eight  smaller  vessels,  carrvii^ 
in  them  all  seven  liundred  Portuguese  soldiers,  lib 
island  had  been  before  seen  by  the  Portuguese  passbg 
to  Malaca,  but  not  much  known.  Here  Lope  Soara 
built  a  fort,  and  in  process  of  time  the  Portugueie 
made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  sea-coasts  of  thi^ 
wealthy  island. 

About  the  same  time  John  de  Silveyra,  who  had  the 
command  of  four  sail,  made  a  farther  progress  than  hid 
been  done  before  in  the  discoveiy  of  the  Maldiry 
islands,  which  are  so  many  that  the  number  of  them  is 
not  yet  known,  lying  in  clusters,  and  these  in  a  line, 
N.  W.  and  S.  E.  and  twelve  of  these  clusters  in  the 
line,  besides  two  other  little  parcels  lying  together  eist 
and  west  from  one  another  at  the  south  end  of  the 
aforesaid  twelve.  These,  though  so  numerous,  are  » 
very  small,  that  no  great  account  is  made  of  them. 
From  them  he  sailed  to  the  kingdom  of  Bengala,  lyii^ 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  in  about 
twenty-three  degrees  of  north  latitude,  being  all  the 
country  about  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ganges.  To 
this  joins  the  kingdom  of  Arracam  descending  smith- 
ward,  then  tYiat  sA  ¥^igaL>  ^\vi  \ve.xt  to  it  that  of  SitDi 
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which  joins  to  the  Aurea  Chersonesus,  or  peninsula 
of  Malaca.  All  these  countries  abound  in  wealth, 
producing  infinite  plenty  of  silk  and  cotton,  of 
which  last  they  make  the  finest  calicoes  and  muslins, 
with  much  reason  admired  by  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. They  h<ave  numerous  droves  of  elephants,  and 
consequently  great  plenty  of  ivory,  besides  plenty  of 
black  cattle  and  buffaloes. 

An.  1517.  Feman  Perez  de  Andrade,  sent  by  the 
king  of  Portugal  to  make  new  discoveries,  leaving  all 
behind  that  had  been  before  known,  and  passing  the 
strait  betwixt  Malaca  and  the  island  Sumatra,  came 
upon  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Camboia,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  that  of  Chiampa,  where  taking  of  fresh 
water  had  like  to  have  cost  him  his  life.     He  went  on 
to  Patane,  and  established  peace  and  commerce  with 
the  governor  there  :  which  done,  the  season  being  unfit 
to  proceed  further,  he  returned  to  Malaca  to  refit.  As 
soon  as  the  weather  was  seasonable,  he  set  out  again, 
and  continued  his  discoveries  till  he  an*ived  at  Canton, 
or  Quantung,  the  most  remarkable  sea-port  town  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  vast  empire  of  China.     He 
treated  with  the  governor  of  Canton,  and  sent  an  ambas  • 
sador  to  the  emperor  of  China,  and  settled  trade  and 
commerce  in  that  city  for  the  present.     Though  this 
was  not  lasting,  (for  the  very  next  Portuguese  that 
arrived  behaved  themselves  so  insolently,  that  the  fleet 
of  China  attacked  them,  and  they  had  much  difficulty 
to  get  off;  and  their  ambassador  being  sent  back  from 
Peking  by  the  emperor  of  Canton  unheard,  was  there 
put  to  death)  nevertheless  some  years  aflcr  the  Portu- 
guese obtained  leave  to  settle  in  a  little  island  oppo- 
site to  the  port  of  Canton,  where  they  built  the  city 
Macao,  which  they  hold  to  this  day,  though  subject  to 
the  emperor  of  China. 

An.  1520.  James  Lopez  de  Scqueira,  then  governor 
of  India,  sailed  for  the  Red  Sea  with  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
four  ships,  and  in  it  eighteen  hundred  Portuguese, 
and  as  many  Malabars  and  Canarins.  Coming  to  the 
island  Mazua  in  the  lied  Sea,  he  found  it  fbi*»iken  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  fled  over  to  Arqiiico,  a  \jort 
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bdonging  to  Frerter  Joltt^  or  die  cnqKMT  •#  ^ 
which  was  now  fint  daccwged  bf  Mii»  Afr^iiii 
it  was  a  vast  monaichj,  and  exte&dad 
of  the  Red  Sea  abofe  a  hundred  and  twtttf . 
which  was  counted  the  least  of  its  aidea;  fastinMtAii 
all  the  sea-coast  has  been  taken  fimn  iStmmbhf^Jm 
Turks.  Here  the  Portugoeae 
made  some  prc^press  into  the  country^  live 
them  being  sent  under  the  command  of  D«  ChriatMkr 
de  Oama  to  assist  the  emperor  against  hia  ribMlMMl 
subjects,  and  his  enemies  the  7?urks.  The 
performed  by.  this  handful  of  men  bring  all  by 
do  not  belong  to  us  ;  but  they  travelled 
of  the  country,  and  opened  a  way  fw  the  Jeanifes^  wii| 
ftr  several  years  afler  continued  there.  m 

An.  1521.  Antony  de  Brito  was  sent  to  tie  Ife 
lucco  islands  from  Malaca.  These  had  been  bdsA 
discovered  by  Antony  de  Abreu.  The  Mehssi 
islands  are  five  in  number,  their  names,  Temate,  %^ 
dore,  Mousel,  Machien,  Bacham.  These  idhnair 
were  afterwards  long  struggled  for  by  the  PortagnM 
and  Dutch,  till  at  last  the  Dutch  prevailed,  and  eo#> 
tinue  in  possession  of  that  trade  till  this  day.  A  At 
years  now  past  without  any  considerable  diaooveriesl* 
sea,  though  still  they  found  several  little  ialanda,  sai 
advanced  far  by  land,  too  long  for  this  discourse^  i», 
signed  only  to  show  the  progress  of  navigation.  lal- 
us  then  proceed  to  the  next  considerable  voyage,  wfaUb 
was 

An.  1540,  which  furnishes  as  remarkable  a  pieee  cf 
sea-service  as  any  we  shall  read  undertaken  by  a  ttir 
vate  man.  Peter  do  Faria,  governor  of  Malaca,  sent  lH| 
kinsman  Antony  de  Faria  y  Sousa,  to  secure  a  peass 
with  the  king  of  Patane.  He  carried  with  him  gooii^ 
to  the  value  of  twelve  thousand  ducats ;  and  findiaf 
no  sale  for  them  there,  sent  them  to  Lugor,  in  the  kiBg<H 
dom  of  Siam,  by  one  Christopher  BoraUo,  who,  CQmn#' 
to  an  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  that  river,  was'surprisHl- 
by  a  Moor  of  Guzarat,  called  Cqje  Haaem,  a  smMi- 
enemy  to  the  Portuguese.  Borallo,  having  loit'Mi^ 
riUp^  swam  bitaaolf  as&iie^aYid  curiad  tlv 
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lappened  to  Faria  at  Patane,  who  vowed  never  to 
;  till  he  had  destroyed  that  Moor,  and  in  order  to 
ed  out  a  small  vessel  with  fifty  men,  in  which  he 
[  from  Patane  towards  the  kingdom  of  Champa, 
^k  the  pirate  there.  In  the  latitude  of  3  degrees 
linutes,  he  found  the  island  of  Pulo  Condor, 
ce  he  sailed  into  the  port  of  Bralapisam  in  the 
lorn  of  Camboia,  and  so  coasted  long  to  the  river 
Cambier,  which  divides  the  kingdoms  of  Camboia 
Tsiompa.  Coasting  still  along,  lie  came  to  an  an- 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Toobasoy,  where  he 
two  ships  belonging  to  the  pirate  Similau,  and 
;  some  others.  The  booty  was  very  rich,  besides 
ddition  of  strength,  the  ships  being  of  consider- 
brce.  Thus  increased,  he  goes  on  to  the  river 
K)reu,  or  Varela,  where  the  Siam  and  Malaca 
trading  to  China,  barter  their  goods  for  gold, 
ba  wood  and  ivory.  Hence  he  directed  his  course 
3  island  Aynan  on  the  coast  of  China,  and  passed 
;ht  of  Champiloo  in  the  latitude  of  13  degrees, 
bt  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Cochinchina ;  then 
irered  the  promontory  Pulocampas,  westward 
3of  is  a  river,  near  which  spying  a  large  vessel  at 
IF,  and  imagining  it  might  be  Coje  Ilazem,  he 
pon  and  took  it,  but  found  it  belonged  to  Quiay 
im,  a  pirate.  In  this  vessel  were  found  seventy 
and  quintals,  or  hundred  weight  of  pepper,  be- 
other  spice,  ivoiy,  tin,  wax,  and  powder,  the  whole 
d  at  sixty  thousand  crowns,  besides  several  good 
s  of  cannon,  and  some  plate.  Then  coasting  along 
sland  Aynan,  lie  came  to  the  river  Tananquir, 
B  two  great  vessels  attacked  Iiim,  both  which  he 
and  burnt  the  one  for  want  of  men  to  sail  her. 
ler  on  at  C.  Tilaurc  he  sui-prised  four  small  ves- 
aud  then  made  to  Mutipinam,  where  he  sold  his 
3  for  the  value  of  two  hundred  thousand  crowns 
icoined  silver.  Tlience  he  sailed  to  the  port  of 
b1  in  the  island  Aynan,  where  meeting  Himilan, 
Id  pirate,  who  exercised  great  cruelties  towards 
;tians,  he  took  and  practised  the  t^ame  on  him. 
done  he  run  along  that  coast,  discovering  many 
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large  towns  and  a  fruitful  country.  And  now  die  nn 
weary  of  seeking  Coje  Hazem  in  vain,  demanded  thor 
share  of  the  prizes  to  be  gone,  which  was  granted :  bat 
as  they  sha]XHi  their  course  for  the  kingoom  of  Sim, 
where  the  dividend  was  to  be  made,  by  a  fhrious  stoni 
they  were  cast  away  on  the  island  called  de  los  I^ 
drones,  which  lies  south  of  China,  where  of  five  hoB- 
dred  men  only  eighty-six  got  ashore  naked,  whereof 
t>venty-eight  were  Portuguese:  here  they  continued 
fifteen  days  with  scarce  any  thing  to  eat,  the  vHxaH 
not  being  inhabited.  Being  in  despair  of  relief,  tliej^ 
discovered  a  small  vessel  which  made  to  the  shore,  and 
anchoring,  sent  thirty  men  for  wood  and  water.  The* 
were  Chinese,  whom  the  Portuguese,  upon  a  sfi 
given  as  had  been  agreed,  surprised,  running  on  t 
sudden  and  possessing  themselves  of  their  boat  and  ves- 
sel ;  and  leaving  them  ashore,  directed  their  count 
towards  Liani])o,  a  sea-port  town  in  the  province  of 
Chequiang  in  China,  joining  by  the  way  a  Chinese  pi- 
rate, who  was  a  great  friend  to  the  Portuguese,  ud 
had  thirty  of  them  aboard.  At  the  river  Anay  tlicf 
refitted  and  came  to  Chincheo,  where  Faria  hired  thirty- 
five  Portuguese  he  found,  and  putting  to  sea  met  wiA 
eight  more  naked  in  a  fisher-boat,  who  had  their  dui 
taken  from  them  by  the  pirate  Coje  Hazem ;  whin 
news  of  him  rejoiced  Faria,  and  he  provided  to  fight 
him,  having  now  four  vessels  with  five  hundred  maif 
whereof  ninety-five  were  Portuguese.  He  foimd  li 
enemy  in  the  river  Tinlau,  where  he  killed  him  and 
four  hundred  of  Ills  men,  and  took  all  his  ships  but 
one  that  sunk,  with  abundance  of  wealth  :  but  it  pio- 
spered  very  little,  for  the  next  night  Faria's  ship  and 
another  were  cast  away,  and  most  of  the  goods  aboard 
the  others  thrown  overboard,  and  one  hundred  and 
eleven  men  lost.  Faria  escaped,  and  taking  another 
rich  sliip  of  pirates  by  the  way,  came  at  last  to  winter 
at  Lianipo,  as  was  said  before,  a  sea-port  town  in  the 
province  of  Chequiang  in  China,  but  built  by  the  Ptn^ 
tuguese,  who  governed  there.  Having  spent  five 
montlis  here,  he  directed  his  course  for  the  island  Ca* 
lempluy  on  the  coast  of  China^  where  he  was  informed 
were  the  TOonuwvewV*  o?  \\\^  «MSavL\.\m^  k^  Oiina, 
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which  he  designed  to  rob,  being  reported  to  be  full  of 
treasure.  After  many  days  sail  through  seas  never 
before  known  to  the  Portuguese,  he  came  into  the 
Bay  of  Nanking,  but  durst  not  make  any  stay  there, 
perceiving  about  three  thousand  sail  lie  at  anchor 
about  it.  Here  the  Chinese  he  had  with  him  being 
ill  used  flied,  but  some  natives  informed  him  he  was 
but  ten  leagues  from  the  island  Calempluy :  he  arrived 
there  the  next  day,  and  intending  to  rob  all  the  tombs, 
the  old  keepers  of  them  gave  the  alarm,  which  pre- 
vented his  design,  and  he  was  obliged  to  put  to  sea 
agahi,  where  having  wandered  a  month  he  perished  in 
a  storm,  both  his  ships  being  cast  away,  and  only 
fourteen  men  saved.  Thus  ended  this  voyage,  famous 
for  several  particulars,  and  especially  for  having  dis- 
covered more  of  the  north  of  China  than  was  known 
before,  though  the  design  of  the  undertaker  was  only 
piracy.  The  city  Liampo  before  mentioned  was  soon 
after  utterly  destroyed  by  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Chequiang,  for  the  robberies  and  insolences 
committed  in  the  country  by  the  Portuguese. 

An.  1542.  Antony  de  Mota,  Francis  Zeimoto,  and 
Antony  Peixoto  sailing  for  China,  were  by  storms  drove 
upon  the  islands  of  Nipongi,  or  Nifon,  by  the  Chinese 
called  Gipon,  and  by  us  Japan.  Here  they  were  well 
received,  and  had  the  honour,  though  accidentally,  of 
being  the  first  discoverers  of  these  islands.  Their  situ- 
ation is  east  of  China,  betwixt  thirty  and  forty  degi'ces 
of  north  latitude:  there  are  many  of  them,  but  the 
principal  is  Nipongi,  or  Japan,  in  which  the  emperor 
keeps  nis  court  at  the  city  of  Meaco.  The  chief  islands 
about  it  are  Cikoko,  Tokocsi,  Sando,  Sisime,  Bacasa, 
Vuoqui,  Saycock  or  Ximo,  Goto,  Ceuxima,  Toy, 
Gisima^  Jasima,  Tanaxuma,  and  Firando.  Hitherto 
we  have  mentioned  none  but  the  Portuguese,  they 
being  the  only  discoverers  of  all  those  parts,  and  all 
other  nations  having  followed  their  track,  yet  not  till 
some  years  after  this  time,  as  we  shall  soon  see.  I 
do  not  here  mention  the  discoveiy  of  the  Philippine 
islands,  though  properly  belonging  to  the  east,  as  not 
very  remote  from  China,  because  they  were  discovered 
vol..  A'.  \i  i> 
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and  conquered  the  other  way,  that  i»  from  Addfl^E 
and  therefbre  we  shall  ^eu  of  theiu  in  thetrpEoe 
among  thewestemducoreries.  What  have  been  hitherto 
said  confining  these  Portuguese  voyages  is  collected 
ont  of  John  de  Barros's  Decada  of  India,  Oswias'v 
History  of  India,  Alvarei  of  Abatsia,  and  Faria's  Por- 
tuguese Ada.  Having  seen  what  }ias  bcvn  done  b; 
these  discoTerers,  let  us  next  liglulv  Unuh  upon  tbe 
voyages  of  those  who  foUowied  their  footateps. 

An.  1551.  We  meet  with  the  first  £ii^iahTon««l 
the  coast  of  Afric,  perfonned  by  Mr.  ThomM  Wa^ 
ham,  but  no  particman  of  it. 

An.  153S.  The  same  Windham  returned  with  Am 
sail,  and  traded  at  the  ports  of  Zafim  and  Santa  Q«j 
the  commodities  he  brought  from  thence  beii^  sNgn; 
dates,  almonds,  and  molosses. 

An.  1553.  This  Windhun,  with  Antony  Anes  Bh 
teado,  a  Portuguese  and  promoter  of  this  voyage,  tAA  i 
with  three  ships  from  Portsmouth :  they  traded  forgpH 
along  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  from  thence  pioceeM 
to  the  kingdom  of  Benin,  where  they  were  piOBwri 
loading  of  pem>er :  but  both  the  commanders  and  Wi$ 
of  the  men  dymg  through  the  unseaaonableneas  of  A* 
weather,  the  rest,  being  scarce  forty,  retained  to  fif 
mouth  with  but  one  ship  and  little  wealth. 

An.  1554i.  Mr.  John  Lode  undertook  a  voyi^  ff 
Guinea  with  three  ships,  and  trading  along  tlut  oatf 
brought  away  a  considerable  qiuuitity  of  gold  and  ivM 
but  proceeded  no  frirther.  The  following  yeanlfe 
William  Towerson  and  others  performed  aeveial  im- 
ages to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  which  having  nodilg 
peculiar  but  a  continuation  of  trade  in  the  same  arii 
there  is  no  occasion  for  giving  any  particolara  of  oml 
Nor  do  we  find  any  account  of  a  further  progreaan^ 
along  this  coast  by  the  English,  till  we  come  to  dv 
voyages  to  the  East  Indies,  and  those  b^pm  bnt  Irti; 
for  the  first  Englishman  we  find  in  those  parts  WM  0> 
Thomas  Stephens,  who 

An.  1579.  wrote  an  account  of  his  voyase  diidffA 
his  father  in  London ;  but  he  having  saued  aboMl* 
Pottugaese  ahif » tbu  To^a^  malM  notUiv  to  AaJb- 
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glish  nation,  whose  first  undertaking  to  India  in  ships 
of  their  own  was, 

An,  1591.  Three  stately  ships  called  the  Penelope, 
the  Merchant  Royal,  and  the  Edward  Bonaventure, 
were  fitted  out  at  Plymouth,  and  sailed  thence  under 
the  command  of  Mr.  George  Raymond :  they  departed 
on  the  tenth  of  April,  and  on  the  first  of  August  came 
to  an  anchor  in  the  hay  called  Aguada  de  Saldanha, 
fifteen  leagues  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Here 
they  continued  several  days,  and  traded  with  the  blacks 
for  cattle,  when  finding  many  of  their  men  had  died, 
they  thought  fit  to  send  back  Mr.  Abraham  Kendal  in 
the  Royal  Merchant  with  fifty  men,  there  being  too 
few  to  manage  the  three  ships  if  they  proceeded  on  their 
voyage  :  Kendal  accordingly  returned,  and  Raymond 
and  Lancaster  in  the  Penelope  and  Edward  Bonaven- 
ture proceeded,  and  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
but  coming  to  Cape  Conientes  on  the  fourteenth  of 
September,  a  violent  storm  parted  them,  and  they  never 
met  again  ;  for  Raymond  was  never  heard  of,  but  Lan- 
caster held  on  his  voyage.  Passing  by  Mozambique 
he  came  to  the  island  Comera,  where  after  much  show 
of  friendship,  the  Moorish  inhabitants  killed  thirty- 
two  of  his  men,  and  took  his  boat,  which  obliged  him  to 
hoist  sail  and  be  gone  ;  and  after  much  delay  by  con- 
trary winds  he  doubled  Cai>e  Comori,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Ceylon  in  India,  in  the  month  of  May  1592. 
Thence  in  six  days,  with  a  large  wind  which  blew  hard, 
he  came  upon  the  island  of  Gomes  Polo,  which  lies 
near  the  northermost  point  of  the  island  Sumatra  ;  and 
the  winter  season  coming  on,  stood  over  to  the  island 
of  Pulo  Pinao,  lying  near  the  coast  of  Malaca,  and  be- 
twixt it  and  the  island  Sumatra,  in  seven  degrees  oi 
north  latitude,  where  he  continued  till  the  end  ol 
August,  refreshing  his  men  the  best  the  place  would 
allow,  which  afforded  little  but  fish,  yet  twenty-six  ol 
them  died  there.  Then  the  captain  running  along 
the  coast  of  Malaca,  and  adjacent  islands,  more  like  i 
pirate  than  merchant  or  discoverer,  took  some  prizes, 
and  so  thou<jht  to  have  returned  home :  but  hii 
provisions  bein|;  spent  when  they  canvc  to  txo'?s.  vr 
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equinoctial,  where  he  was  stayed  by  calms  and  oontnry 
winds  six  weeks,  he  ran  away  to  the  West  Indies  to  grt 
some  supply,  where  after  touching  at  several  plaees, 
the  captain  and  eighteen  men  went  ashore  in  the  little 
island  Mona,  lying  betwixt  those  of  Portorioo  md 
Hispaniola,  but  five  men  and  a  boy  left  in  the  ship 
cut  the  cable  and  sailed  away.  Lancaster  and  deva 
of  his  men  some  days  after  spying  a  sail,  made  a  fire ; 
upon  which  signal  the  Frenchman,  for  such  a  one  it 
proved  to  be,  took  in  his  topsails,  and  drawing  neirthe 
island  received  them  aboard,  treating  them  with  extn- 
ordinary  civility,  and  so  brought  them  to  Diepe  in 
Normandy,  whence  they  passed  over  to  Rye  in  Sussex, 
and  landed  there  in  May  1594»  having  spent  three  yein» 
six  weeks,  -and  two  days  in  this  voyage.  Hidieito 
Hakluit,  vol.  11. 

An.  159i3.  Tlie  Dutch  resolving  to  try  their  fortune 
in  the  East  Indies,  fitted  out  four  ships  at  Amsterdim 
under  the  command  of  Cornelius  Hootman,  whidi 
sailed  on  the  second  of  April,  and  on  the  fourth  fi 
August  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  S.  Blase,  about  forty- 
five  leagues  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whoe 
they  continued  some  days  trading  with  the  natives  for 
cattle  in  exchange  foi  iron.  August  the  eleventh  they 
departed  that  place,  and  coasting  along  part  of  the 
island  of  Madagascar,  came  at  last  into  the  Bay  of  SL 
Augustin,  where  they  exchanged  pewter  spoons  and 
other  trifles  with  the  natives  for  cattle,  till  tney  fdl  it 
variance  ;  and  the  natives  keeping  away,  no  more  pro* 
visions  were  to  be  had :  and  therefore  on  the  tentn  of 
December  they  weighed,  directing  their  course  lor 
Java,  but  meeting  with  bad  weather  and  strong  cur- 
rents were  kept  back  till  the  tenth  of  January,  when 
they  were  forced  for  want  of  refreshments  to  put 
into  the  island  of  S.  Mary,  lying  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Madagascar  in  seventeen  degi'ee^  of  south  latitude, 
whence  they  removed  to  the  great  Bay  of  Antongilf 
and  continued  there  till  the  twelfth  of  February :  thi» 
putting  to  sea  again,  they  arrived  on  the  coast  of  the 
great  island  Sumatra  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  and 
spending  some  da^^  ^\oTk^  that  coast,  came  at  last  to 
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am  in  the  island  of  Java.  They  lay  here,  very 
irably  entertained  by  the  emperor  of  Java,  till  fau- 
lt variance  many  hostilities  passed  betwixt  them  ; 
in  November  the  Dutch  removed  from  before  Ban- 
to  Jacatra,  which  is  no  great  distance.  In  January 
ng  themselves  much  weakened  by  loss  of  men,  and 
A^msterdam,  one  of  the  biggest  ships,  leaky,  they 
ded  and  burnt  her.  Having  thoughts  of  sailing  for 
Mfolucco  islands,  they  ran  along  as  far  as  the  Strait 
alambuon  at  the  east  end  of  Java ;  but  the  seamen 
jing  to  pass  any  further,  they  made  througli  the 
t,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  February  sailed 
5  the  coast  of  Java  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
three  of  their  four  ships,  besides  the  pinnace  that 
a  tender,  and  eighty-nine  seamen,  being  all  that 
!  left  of  four  hundred  and  forty-nine,  returned  to 
land  in  August  following,  having  been  abroad 
ity-nine  months.  This  and  the  voyage  soon  after 
wing  in  1598,  may  seem  to  be  mistaken,  because  it 
id  in  both,  that  the  commander-in-chief  was  Cor- 
18  Hootman  ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  they  differ 
only  in  time,  but  in  all  other  circumstances,  and 
is  certainly  the  first  voyage  the  Dutch  made  to  India ; 
reas  in  the  other  there  is  mention  of  those  people 
Qg  been  there  before.  This  is  to  be  seen  at  large 
16  collection  of  voyages  undertaken  by  the  Dutch 
India  Company,  printed  this  present  year  1703. 
n.  1596.  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  as  principal  adven- 
p,  set  out  three  ships  under  the  command  of  Ben- 
n  Wood,  designing  to  trade  in  China ;  for  which 
K)se  he  carried  letters  from  queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
eror  of  China :  but  these  ships  and  the  men  all 
jhed,  so  we  have  no  account  of  their  voyage.  Pur- 
,  vol.  I.  p.  110. 

.n.  1598.  Three  merchants  of  Middleburgh  fitted 
two  ships  under  the  command  of  Cornelius  How- 
in  for  the  East  Indies,  which  sailed  on  the  fifteenth 
larch.  In  November  they  put  into  the  Bay  of  Sal- 
la  on  the  coast  of  Afric,  in  thirty-four  degrees  of 
li  latitude,  and  ten  leagues  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
«.    Here  pretending  to  trade  with  t\\e  \\al\N«*^ xJclc^ 
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offered  them  some  violence  :  to  revenge  which,  tkee 
days  after  they  came  down  in  great  numbers,  and  nr- 
prising  the  Dutch  slew  thirteen  of  them,  and  dnrredie 
rest  to  their  ship.  January  the  third  they  again  la- 
chorcd  in  the  Bay  of  S.  Augustin  in  the  south-west  pst 
of  the  island  Madagascar,  and  23  degrees  of  south  la* 
titude,  where  the  natives  would  not  trade  with  dies; 
and  being  in  great  want  of  provisions,  they  sailed  to 
the  island  Magotta,  or  S.  Christopher,  on  the  north  rf 
Madagascar,  and  having  got  some  relief  went  on  to 
Answame,  or  Angovan,  another  small  island,  where 
they  took  in  more  provisions.  Then  proceeding  on 
their  voyage,  they  passed  by  the  Maldivy  \ms^ 
thence  by  Cochin,  and  in  June  arrived  in  Sumatnit 
the  port  of  Achen,  where  after  being  kindly  receiTed 
by  tfie  king,  he  sent  many  men  aboard  on  pretence  of 
friendship,  but  with  a  design  to  surprise  the  shm 
which  they  had  near  accomplished,  but  were  with  dif- 
ficulty beaten  off,  yet  so  that  the  Dutch  lost  sixty-dght 
of  their  men,  two  pinnaces  of  twenty  tun  each,  and  one 
of  their  boats.  Sailing  hence  they  watered  and  r^ 
freshed  at  Pulo  Batun  off  Queda,  which  is  on  the  cotft 
of  Malaca ;  and  having  spent  much  time  about  those 
parts,  in  November  anchored  at  the  islands  of  Nioohr 
m  8  degrees  of  latitude,  where  they  had  some  refitth- 
mcnt,  but  little ;  to  remedy  which,  in  their  way  to- 
wards Ceylon,  they  took  a  ship  of  Negapatan  and  pnn- 
dercd  it.  Then  directing  their  course  home  in  Mtfth 
1600,  they  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in 
July  returned  to  Middleburg.  Purchas,  vol.  I.  p.  llfi« 
This  same  year  1598,  the  Holland  East  India  cob- 
pany  set  out  six  great  ships  and  two  yatchs  for  Indis, 
under  the  command  of  Cornelius  Hemskirke,  wbidi 
sailed  out  of  the  Texcl  on  the  first  of  May,  and  coming 
together  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  August,  were 
there  separated  by  a  terrible  storm  :  four  of  them  and 
a  yatch  put  into  the  island  Maurice  east  of  Madagas- 
car ;  the  other  two  ships  and  yatch  put  into  the  island 
S.  Mary  on  the  east  also  of  Madagascar,  where  thef 
made  no  stay,  but  sailing  thence  arrived  on  the  twenty* 
sixth  of  Noveinbct  \5S)%)\^tQ^c^Buitam ;  and  a  month 
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after  them  came  the  other  four  ships  and  a  yatch  from 
the  island  Maurice.  The  first  comers  having  got  their 
lading,  departed  from  before  Bantam  on  the  eleventh 
of  January  1599,  and  arrived  happily  in  the  Texel 
on  the  ninth  of  June  1599,  richly  laden  with  pepper, 
cloves,  mace,  nutmegs  and  cinnamon,  having  spent 
but  fifteen  months  in  the  whole  voyage.  The  other 
four  ships  and  yatch  left  in  India  under  the  command 
of  Wybrant,  sailed  from  Bantam  along  the  north  side 
of  Javan  to  the  east  end  of  it,  where  the  town  of  Aro- 
soya  is  seated.  Here  the  natives  in  revenge  for  some 
of  their  people  killed  by  the  Dutch  in  their  first  voyage, 
seized  seventeen  of  them  that  were  sent  ashore  for  pro- 
visions ;  and  fifty  more  being  sent  to  their  relief  in 
sloops  and  boats,  were  all  of  them  killed,  drowned,  or 
taken.  The  prisoners  were  ransomed  for  two  thousand 
pieces  of  eight,  and  then  the  ships  put  to  sea,  and  on 
the  third  of  March  1599,  came  into  the  Strait  of  Am- 
boina,  where  they  anchored  before  a  small  town  in 
that  island,  called  Itan.  This  is  near  the  Moluccos, 
and  produces  plenty  of  cloves.  There  being  lading 
but  tor  two  ships  here,  the  other  two  were  sent  to 
Banda,  where  they  took  their  lading  of  cloves,  nut- 
m^,  and  mace,  and  returned  home  in  April  1600. 
The  other  two  ships  left  behind  at  Amboina  having 
^en  in  what  lading  of  cloves  they  could  get,  sailed 
away  to  get  what  they  wanted  at  the  Moluccos,  and 
anchored  at  Temate,  where  having  got  the  rest  of  their 
lading,  they  departed  thence  on  the  nineteenth  of  Au- 
gust 1599,  and  came  to  Jacatra  in  the  island  Java  on 
the  thirteenth  of  November,  being  then  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity for  want  of  provisions :  whence  after  a  few 
days  stay  they  proceeded  to  Bantam,  and  thence  on  the 
twenty-first  of  January  for  Holland,  where,  after  a 
tedious  voyage  they  arrived  in  sr.fety,  having  lost  many 
men  through  sickness  and  want  of  provisions.  Every 
year  aft;er  the  Dutch  failed  not  to  set  out  new  fleets, 
being  allured  by  the  vast  returns  they  made ;  yet  there 
was  nothing  in  these  voyages  but  trade,  and  some  en- 
counters with  the  Spaniards,  and  therefore  it  will  be 
needless  to  mention  them  all  in  particular,  till  in  the 
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year  1606,  the  Dutch  possessed  themselves  of  Udore, 
one  of  the  Moliuco  iBlands,  ind  AmbaMi^jBi|iilh| 
the  PortuTuese  first,  and  aft^rwirdi  the  FTi|^ii>..iA 
16DS  the  Dutch  admiral  Matelief  laid  aege  InTiffihOt, 
but  without  success.  Soon  after  they  gren  ftmiWft 
at  Jacatra,  or  Batavia,  on  the  Mand  Jara,  when  ikm 
continue  to  this  day,  that  being  the  duidf  Mat  oEJI 
their  dominions  in  the  east.  Not  to  Batiafled,  thflf  4 
length  made  themselves  masters  of  Malaca,ai!id  eqnU 
the  Portuguese  the  island  of  Ceylon,  by  which  warn 
they  are  possessed  of  the  most  considerable  trade  ofdi 
east,  all  the  cinnamon,  nutm^  and  clores  bong  » 
tirely  in  their  own  hands.  Nor  is  this  all,  ftn"  thsf 
have  conquered  the  island  Formosa  on  tlie  coait  • 
China,  whence  they  trade  to  Japan,  with  the  exdiwi 
of  all  Christian  nations  from  that  island.  And  here  at 
will  leave  the  Dutch,  to  give  some  further  rdatim  d' 
the  English  proceedings,  and  so  conclude  with  tke 
East  Indies. 

An.  1600.  A  company  of  merchant  adventnienini 
by  mtent  from  queen  Elizabeth  authorized  to  trade  n 
the  East  Indies,  and  accordingly  in  January  16^*^  thcf 
fitted  out  four  great  ships  and  a  victualler,  all  ante 
the  command  of  captain  James  Lancaster,  who  anU 
out  of  the  river  of  Thames  on  the  thirteenth  itf  Fefan- 
ary,  having  four  hundred  and  eighty  men  aboard  bp 
ships,  yet  got  not  beyond  Torbay  till  the  second  ff 
April,  and  on  the  first  of  November  doubled  the  Oft 
of^Good  Hope.  In  April  following  they  anchored  rt 
the  islands  of  Nicobar,  north-east  of  the  great  island  rf 
Sumatra,  and  in  June  came  before  Achem,  where  tb^ 
had  a  good  reception,  and  settled  peace  and  conuDCne 
with  t^t  king  ;  but  having  little  to  trade  with,  put  ti 
sea,  and  took  a  great  Portuguese  ship  richly  laden,  md 
returned  to  Achem,  whence  they  saded  to  Bantam  in 
the  island  of  Java :  here  they  had  also  good  euteitaiii- 
ment,  and  liberty  of  trade  was  agreed  on  ;  and  harng 
taken  in  what  more  lading  was  wanting,  which  M*> 
sisted  in  pepper  uid  cloves,  on  the  twentieth  of  Febn- 
ary  they  set  sail  in  order  to  return  fbr  England,  bit 
nieetii^  with  ^ioLeoi  atornu  were  curied.  into  40  dfr 
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grees  of  south  latitude,  where  Lancaster  lost  his  rud- 
der, which  was  restored  with- much  labour,  and  so  they 
arrived  at  the  island  of  St.  Helena  in  June,  and  having 
refreshed  themselves  there  put  to  sea  again,  and  re- 
turned safe  to  England  in  August.     Purchas,  voL  I.  p. 

147. 

An.  1604.  The  aforesaid  company  sent  four  ships 
more  to  the  East  Indies  under  the  command  of  sir 
Henry  Middleton,  who  sailed  on  the  second  of  April, 
and  arrived  at  Bantam  on  the  twenty-third  of  Decem- 
ber. Two  of  the  ships  loaded  pepper  at  Bantam  ;  sir 
Henry  with  the  others  sailed  to  the  isles  of  Banda, 
where  he  continued  twenty-one  weeks,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Bantam,  and  arrived  in  the  Downs  on  the 
sixth  of  May  1 6O6.  The  same  year  captain  John  Davis 
and  sir  Edward  Michelbum  with  one  ship  and  a  pin- 
nace mailed  into  the  East  Indies,  trading  at  Bantam, 
and  taking  some  prizes,  but  performed  nothing  else  re- 
markable.    Purchas,  vol.  I.  p.  185. 

An.  I6O7.  The  company  fitted  out  their  third  voy- 
age, being  three  ships  under  the  command  of  William 
Keeling,  but  only  two  of  them  kept  company ;  and 
setting  out  in  April,  arrived  not  at  Priaman  in  the 
island  Sumatra  till  July  the  following  year;  having 
spent  all  this  time  along  the  coasts  of  A  trie,  and  beating 
at  sea  against  contrary  winds.  Here  they  took  in  some 
pepper,  and  then  sailed  to  Bantam,  where  a  Siam  am- 
bassador invited  them  to  settle  commerce  in  his  master's 
dominions ;  and  so  they  proceeded  to  Banda,  where 
they  were  hindered  taking  in  their  lading  of  spice  by 
the  Dutch,  who  had  built  a  fort  on  that  island.  So 
being  disappointed  they  returned  to  Bantam,  loaded 
pepper,  and  settled  a  factory  there,  which  continued 
m  prosperity  till  overthrown  by  the  Dutch.  Purchas, 
vol.  I.  p.  188. 

The  third  ship  mentioned  above,  which  did  not  keep 
company  with  the  other  two,  but  set  out  at  the  same 
time,  after  touching  at  the  Bay  of  Saldanha  on  the 
coast  of  Afric,  and  at  Bantam  in  the  island  of  Java, 
proceeded  to  the  Molucco  islands,  where  with  the  per- 
mission of  ti(e  Spaniards  then  possessed  of  thosie  i&\axLd&^ 
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they  had  a  trade  for  some  days,  but  were  aftemudi 
commanded  away.  Then  safling  towards  the  isLmd 
Celebes  at  the  island  Button,  or  Buton,  they  woe 
friendly  entertained  by  the  king,  and  brought  their  fiiD 
loading  of  cloves  ;  which  done,  they  returned  to  Bn- 
tam,  and  thence  to  England.     Purchas,  vol.  I.  p.  93&. 

An.  I6O8.  Tlie  East  India  company  for  its  fourth 
voyage  set  out  two  ships,  the  Union  and  Ascenskm, 
commanded  by  Alexander  Sharpey  and  Richard 
Rowles,  who  sailed  on  the  fourteenth  of  March ;  and 
having  spent  above  a  year  by  the  way,  and  lost  the 
Union  in  a  storm,  the  Ascension  came  on  the  eighth 
of  April  1609  to  an  anchor  before  the  city  Aden  od 
the  coast  of  Arabia  Felix,  whence  they  sailed  into  the 
Red  Sea,  being  the  first  English  ship  that  ever  entered 
it,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  June  anchored  in  the  road 
of  the  city  of  Mocha  ;  and  having  made  a  short  stxj 
to  refit,  sailed  away  for  the  coast  of  Cambaya,  where 
refusing  to  take  in  a  pilot  the  ship  was  lost  on  the 
shoals,  but  all  the  men  saved  in  two  boats,  who  got 
ashore  at  the  small  town  of  Gandevel,  about  forty  mues 
from  Surat,  whither  they  travelled  by  land,  and  were 
relieved  by  the  English  factor  there.  The  captain  and 
most  of  the  company  went  from  thence  to  Agra  the 
court  of  the  Mogul,  resolving  to  take  their  journey 
through  Persia  to  return  into  Europe.  But  Thomas 
Jones,  the  author  of  this  account,  with  three  others, 
committed  themselves  to  a  Portuguese  religious  man, 
who  promised  to  send  them  home,  and  accordingly  car- 
ried them  through  Damam  and  Chaul  to  Goa,  where 
in  January  they  were  shipped  aboard  the  admiral  of 
four  Portuguese  ships  homeward  bound,  and  arrired 
at  Lisbon  in  August,  where  embarking  in  an  English 
ship  they  came  safe  into  England  in  September  I6IO. 
The  rest  of  the  company  that  went  with  the  captain 
dispersed,  and  few  of  them  came  home. 

The  Union,  mentioned  before  to  be  separated  frwn 
the  Ascension  in  a  storm,  touched  at  the  Bay  of  St 
Augustin  in  the  island  Madagascar,  where  the  captain 
and  five  more  going  ashore  upon  friendly  invitation 
were  killed  by  l\i<e  tislXan^^  hi^^  thought  to  have  au'- 
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prised  the  ship  with  their  boats,  but  were  beaten  oflP 
with  great  loss.  So  sailing  hence,  they  directed  their 
course  to  Achem  on  the  island  Sumatra,  where  and  at 
Priaman  they  took  in  their  lading  of  bafts  and  pepper, 
and  directed  their  course  to  return  home.  But  their 
voyage  proved  so  unfortunate,  that  all  her  men  died 
by  the  way,  except  three  English  and  an  Indian,  who 
were  scarce  alive ;  and  not  being  able  to  hand  the  sails, 
the  ship  was  carried  upon  the  coast  of  Britany  in 
France,  where  the  French  conveyed  her  into  harbour, 
and  most  of  the  lading  was  saved  for  the  company. 

An.  1609*  The  English  East  India  company  for  its 
fifth  voyage  set  out  but  one  ship,  commanded  by  David 
Middleton,  who  arriving  at  Banda  was  by  the  Dutch 
there  hindered  loading  any  spice,  and  therefore  sailed 
to  Puloway  a  small  island  not  far  distant,  where  with 
much  difficulty  and  hazard  he  got  loading  of  spice,  and 
returned  home  safe.     Purchas,  vol.  I.  p.  038. 

An.  1610.  Sir  Henry  Middleton  sailed  with  three 
ships  under  his  command ;  and  being  informed  by  the 
natives  of  the  island  Zocotora,  that  he  would  be 
friendly  received  at  Mocha  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  find 
good  vent  for  his  goods,  he  ventured  up  thither,  and 
afler  much  deceitfid  kindness  shown  him  by  the  Turks, 
was  himself  with  many  of  his  men  secured,  and  sent 
up  the  country  several  miles  to  another  Bassa.  Some 
men  were  also  killed  by  the  infidels,  who  attempted 
to  surprise  one  of  the  ships,  and  were  possessed  of  the 
upper  decks,  till  the  seamen  blew  up  some,  shot  others, 
and  drove  the  rest  into  the  sea,  so  that  only  one  of 
them  that  hid  himself  escaped,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
ceived to  mercy.  AAer  much  solicitation  sir  Henry 
Middleton  and  his  men  were  sent  back  to  Mocha, 
where  most  of  them  made  their  escape  aboard  their 
ships.  Many  fruitless  contests  having  aitei'wards  passed 
witli  the  Bassas  about  the  restitution  of  the  goods 
taken ;  at  last  he  sailed  to  Surat,  where  he  arrived  in 
September  I6II,  and  having,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position made  by  the  -Portuguese,  sold  some  of  his 
goods,  and  departing  thence  to  Dabul,  had  some  more 
trade  in  that  place,  yet  not  so  much  w  t^  d^fi^^ye^  ^^ 
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all  he  had.  Whereupon  he  resolved  to  return  to  the 
Red  Sea,  there  to  traffic  with  the  ships  of  India,  whidi 
usually  resort  to  those  parts ;  he  detained  many  of  them 
by  force,  and  bartered  with  them  as  he  thought  fit,  the 
Indians  being  under  restraint,  and  in  no  condition  to 
oppose  whatever  was  offered  them.  Being  thus  fur- 
nished, he  sailed  for  Sumatra,  where  he  got  loading  of 
spice,  and  sent  one  ship  home  with  her  burden,  his 
own  having  been  on  a  rock,  and  therefore  unfit  for  the 
voyage  till  repaired,  which  could  not  be  done  so  soon. 
This  ship  arrived  safe  in  England,  but  sir  Henry  Mid- 
dleton  and  his  were  cast  away  in  India.  Purchas,  vol. 
I.  p.  S47.  Other  ships  sailed  the  latter  end  of  the  yetr 
iGiO,  and  beginning  of  I6II,  which  still  ran  much 
the  same  course  with  the  former,  and  have  nothing 
singular  to  relate.     But, 

An.  1611.  In  April  sailed  captain  John  Saris  with 
three  ships,  who  having  run  the  same  course  all  the 
rest  had  done  severally  before,  entering  the  Red  Sea, 
and  touching  at  Java,  he  received  a  letter  from  one 
Adams  an  Englishman,  who  sailed  aboard  some  Dutch 
ships  to  Japan,  and  was  there  detained,  in  which  he 
gave  an  account  of  that  country.  Captain  Saris  dis- 
missing his  other  two  ships,  directed  his  course  for  that 
island ;  and  passing  by  those  of  Bouro,  Xula,  Bachian, 
Celebes,  Silolo,  the  Moluccos,  and  others,  came  to  an 
anchor  on  the  eleventh  of  June  1 5  IS,  at  the  small  island 
and  port  of  Firando,  lying  southwest  of  the  southwest 
point  of  the  great  island  of  Japan.  This  and  several 
other  small  islands  about  it  are  subject  to  petty  kings, 
who  all  acknowledge  the  emperor  of  Japan  for  their 
sovereign.  These  little  princes  showed  all  imaginable 
kindness  to  the  English,  being  the  first  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  those  parts.  Captain  Saris,  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  king  of  Firando,  was  conducted  to  the  em- 
peror's court  at  Meaco,  where  he  had  audience  of  him, 
and  settled  peace  and  commerce  in  as  authentic  man- 
ner as  if  he  had  been  sent  from  England  only  upon 
that  errand ;  the  emperor  granting  to  the  English  free 
liberty  of  trade,  and  several  privileges  and  immunities 
for  their  encouragemeul.     Mk  lllw^  being  settled 
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th^re»  captain  Saris  returned  to  Firando  well  pleased 
with  his  success ;  and  there  the  goods  he  brought  being 
not  yet  all  disposed  of»  he  erected  a  factory,  leaving  in 
it  eight  English,  three  Japanese  for  interpreters,  and 
two  servants.  These  were  to  dispose  of  the  goods  left 
behind,  and  provide  loading  for  such  ships  as  were  to 
continue  the  trade  now  begun.  This  done,  he  left 
Firando.  on  .the  fifth  of  December,  and  stood  for  the 
coast  of  China,  along  which  he  kept  to  that  of  Co- 
chinchina  and  Camboya,  whence  he  struck  over  to  the 
southward,  and  came  into  Bantam  road,  where  he  con- 
tinued some  time,  and  lastly  put  into  Plymouth  in 
September  1614.  Purchas,  vol.  I.  p.  334.  Thus  have 
we  brought  the  English  to  Japan,  the  furthest  extent 
of  what  vulgarly  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  therefore  think  it  needless  to  pro- 
secute their  voyages  this  way  any  longer,  since  they 
can  afford  nothing  new ;  nor  indeed  have  these  hitherto 
added  any  thing  to  what  was  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese, to  whom  all  these  countries  were  well  known 
lon^  before,  as  has  been  made  appear.  Of  the  Dutch 
navigations  this  way  somewhat  has  been  said,  and  it  ^ 
seems  needless  to  add  any  thing  concerning  the  French, 
who  are  not  so  considerable  there  as  any  of  those  nations 
already  mentioned,  besides  that  they  came  thither  the 
latest,  and  therefore  not  as  discoverers,  but  tracing  the 
beaten  road  ;  so  that  all  that  can  be  said  of  them  will 
be  only  a  repetition  of  things  already  spoken  of.  Hav- 
ing thus  given  an  account  of  the  first  discoverers,  and 
the  success  of  all  the  first  voyages  to  Afric  and  Asia, 
it  now  remains  |o  show  what  a  vast  extent  of  land  is  by 
these  means  made  known,  which  before  Europe  was 
wholly  a  stranger  to,  and  the  commodities  it  supplies 
us  with ;  which  is  one  great  point  of  this  discourse, 
viz.  to  show  what  benefit  is  reaped  by  navigation,  and 
the  vast  improvement  it  has  received  since  the  discovery 
of  the  magnetical  needle,  or  sea  compass.  Then  hav- 
ing performed  this  with  all  possible  brevity,  it  will  be 
fit  to  proceed  to  give  the  like  relation  of  the  discovery 
and  other  affiiirs  of  America,  or  the  new  world,  which 
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will  lead  us  to  the  voyages  round  the  globe,  where  tlui 
discourse  will  end. 

To  begin  then  where  the  discoveries  commenced, 
that  is,  at  Cape  Nam,  or  Nao,  which  is  on  the  coast  df 
the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  and  in  the  twenty-eighth 
degree  of  latitude ;  we  find  the  extent  made  known 
from  thence,  taking  it  only  from  north  to  south,  from 
18  degrees  of  north  latitude  to  S5  degrees  of  south  la- 
titude, in  all  53  degrees  in  length,  at  twenty  leagues 
to  a  degree,  to  be  one  thousand  sixty  leagues,  but  veiy 
much  more  if  we  run  along  the  coast,  especially  upon 
that  of  Guinea,  which  lies  east  and  west  for  above  95 
degrees,  which  at  the  same  rate  as  before  amounts  to 
five  hundred  leagues.     So  that  we  have  here  a  coast, 
only  reckoning  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  above 
fifteen  hundred  leagues  in  length  made  known  to  ns, 
and  in  it  the  further  Lybia,  the  country  of  the  Blacb, 
Guinea,  the  kingdoms  of  Benin,  Conga,  Angola,  and 
the  western  coast  of  the  Cafres.    These  are  the  general 
names  by  which  these  vast  regions  are  know^.     The 
natives  are  for  the  most  part  black,  or  else  inclining  to 
it.     All  the  commodities  brought  from  thence,  are 
gold-dust,  ivory,  and  slaves ;  those  black  people  selling 
one  another,  which  is  a  very  considerable  trade,  and 
has  been  a  great  support  to  all  the  American  planta- 
tions.    This  is  all  that  mighty  continent  afibrds  f(ff 
exportation,  tlic  greatest  part  of  it  being  scorched  under 
the  tomd  zone,  and  the  natives  almost  naked,  nowhere 
industrious,  and  for  the  most  part  scarce  civilized.   In 
the  southeimost  paits  among  the  wild  Cafres,  there  is 
plenty  of  good  cattle,  which  the  first  traders  to  India 
used  to  buy  for  knives  and  other  toys  at  the  Bay  of 
Saldanha,  and  other  places  thereabouts.     The  Portu- 
guese here  have  the  largest  dominions  on  this  coast  of 
any  nation,  which  are  in  the  kingdoms  of  Congo  and 
Angola.     The  English  and  Dutch  have  some  smaD 
forts  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  the  Dutch,  a  lai^ 
strong  town,  with  all  manner  of  improvements  about 
it,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1  rora  this  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Cape  Guardafu  at  the  entrance  into  the 
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Red  Sea,  the  coast  running  north-east  and  80uth-west» 
extends  above  twelve  hundred  leagues  in  a  straight  line, 
containing  the  eastern  Cafres  and  Zanguebar,  which 
are  the  two  great  divisions  of  this  side ;  the  latter  of 
these  subdivided  into  the  kingdoms  of  Mozambique, 
Pemba,  Quiloa,  Monbaca,  Mellnde,  Magadoxa  and 
AdeL     Of  these  the  Portuguese  possess  the  town  and 
fort  of  Mozambique,  having  lost  Monbaca  within  these 
few  years,  taken  from  them  by  the  Moors.     No  other 
European  nation  has  any  dominions  on  this  coast,  which 
is  all  in  the  possession  of  the  natives  or  Moors.     The 
commodities  here  are  the  same  as  on  the  west  side  of 
Afric,  gold,  ivory  and  slaves.     All  this  vast  continent 
produces  many  sorts  of  fruit  and  grain  unknown  to  us, 
as  also  beasts  and  fowl,  which  being  no  part  of  trade, 
are  not  mentioned  here.    Yet  before  we  leave  this  coast 
we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  island  Zocotora,  fa- 
mous for  producing  the  best  aloes,  and  situate  not  far 
distant  from  Cape  Guardafu.     Next  in  course  follows 
the  Red  Sea,  the  mouth  whereof  is  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  leagues  from  Cape  Guardafu,  and  its  length 
from  the  mouth  to  Suez  at  tne  bottom  of  it  above  four 
hundred  leagues,  lying  north-west  and  south-west :  on 
one  side  of  it  is  the  coast  of  Aben  and  £^ypt,  on  the 
other  that  of  Arabia  Petrea,  and  Arabia  Felix,  all  in 
the  possession  of  the  Turks,  and  not  at  all  resorted  to 
by  any  European  nation,  but  somewhat  known  to  them 
by  the  way  of  Egypt,  before  the  discovery  of  India.. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia 
lies  the  coast  of  Arabia,  extending  about  four  hundred 
leagues  north-east  and  south-west  to  Cape  Rosalgate 
at  the  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Ormuz.     This  coast 
is  partly  subject  to  the  Turk,  and  partly  to  Arabian 
princes ;  and  its  principal  commodities  are  rich  gums 
and  cofiee.   Turning  Cape  Rosalgate  to  the  north-west 
is  the  great  Bay  of  Ormuz,  along  which  runs  still  the 
coast  of  Arabia,  where  stands  Mascate,  once  possessed 
by  the  Portuguese,  now  by  the  Arabs.     Next  we  come 
into  the  Gulf  of  Bazora,  or  of  Persia,  almost  two  hun- 
dred leagues  in  length,  and  enclosed  by  Arabia  on  the 
one  side,  and  Persia  on  the  other.     At  the  mouth  of 
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this  bay  in  a  small  island  is  the  famous  city  OrmiUi 
conquered  and  kept  many  years  by  the  Fortugaeae, 
but  at  last  taken  from  them  by  the  Persians,  wim  tbe 
assistance  of  the  English.     Within  the  bay  on  the  An- 
bian  side  is  the  island  Baharem,  famous  for  a  gmt 
fishery  of  pearls.     From  the  mouth  of  the  Peram 
Gulf  to  that  of  Indus  are  about  three  hundred  and 
forty  leagues,  being  the  coast  of  Persia,   where  no 
prince  possesses  any  thing  but  that  great  monarcL 
JThe  chiefest  commodities  here  are  raw  silk,  rhubarb, 
wormseedy  carpets  of  all  sorts,  wrought  and  plain  silb, 
silks  wrought  with  gold  or  silver,  half  silks  and  half 
cottons.     From  the  mouth  of  Indus  to  Cape  Comori, 
taking  in  the  bend  of  the  coast  from  Indus  to  Cambayi, 
lying  north-west  and  south-east,  and  from  that  bav  to 
the  cape  almost  north  and  south,  are  near  four  hundred 
leagues,  including  the  shores  of  Guzarat,  Cambayi, 
Decan,  Canara  and  Malabar :  of  these  Guzarat  and 
Cambaya,  with  part  of  Decan,  are  subject  to  the  great 
Mogul,  the  other  parts  to  several  Indian  princes.    Yet 
the  Portuguese  have  the  fort  of  Diu  in  Guzarat,  Damam 
in  Cambaya,  and  the  great  city  of  Goa  in  Decan,  be- 
sides other  forts  of  lesser  consequence :  the  English 
the  island  of  I^mbaim,  and  the  Dutch  some  forts. 
Doubling  Cape  Comori,  and  running  in  a  straight  line 
north-east,  there  are  about  four  hundred  and  forty 
leagues  to  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Bengala ;  and 
turning  thence  south-east,  somewhat  more  tluin  the 
same  number  of  leagues  to  the  southermost  point  of 
the  Aurea  Chcrsonesus,  or  the  coast  of  Malaca ;  and 
in  this  space  the  shores  of  Coromandel,  Bisnagar, 
Golconda,  Orixa,  Bengala,  Arracan,  Pegu,  Martatwo, 
and  the  Aurea  Chersonesus,  or  Peninsula  of  Malaca. 
Hence  we  will  make  but  one  line  more  for  brevity  sake 
up  to  Japan  on  the  northern  coast  of  China,  wludi 
in  a  strait  line,  without  allowing  any  thing  for  the  Bayi 
of  Siam  and  Cochinchina,  is  at  least  eight  hundred 
leagues,  and  in  it  the  east  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  Ma- 
laca, the  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Camboia,  Chiampa,  and 
Cochinchina,  and  the  vast  empire  of  China.     All  these 
immense  regions  itottv  Vexm  eaistward  are  vulgarly» 
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though  improperly,  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
the  East  Indies.  The  product  of  these  countries  is  no 
less  to  be  admired,  being  all  sorts  of  metals,  all  beasts 
and  birds,  and  the  most  delicious  of  fruits.  But  to 
speak  by  way  of  trade,  the  comnlodities  here  are  dia- 
monds, silk  raw  and  wrought  in  prodigious  quantities, 
cotton  unwrought,  and  infinite  plenty  of  it  in  calicoes 
and  muslins,  all  sorts  of  sweet  and  rich  woods,  all  the 
gums,  drugs  and  dyes,  all  the  precious  plants,  and  rich 
perfumes,  not  to  mention  the  spices,  which  I  leave  to 
the  islands ;  in  fine,  all  that  is  precious,  delightful,  or 
useful :  insomuch,  that  though  nere  be  mines  of  silver 
and  gold,  yet  none  is  sent  abroad,  but  hither  it  flows 
from  all  other  parts  and  is  here  swallowed  up.  But 
something  must  be  said  of  the  islands  belonging  to  this 
great  continent,  for  the  value  of  them  is  immense,  as 
well  as  their  number,  and  the  extent  of  some  of  them. 
The  first  in  order  that  are  any  thing  considerable,  are 
the  Maldivy  islands,  rather  remarkable  for  their  mul- 
titude than  any  other  thing,  being  so  many  that  the 
number  is  not  known,  yet  so  small,  that  no  great 
account  is  made  of  them  :  they  lie  south-east  of  Cape 
Comori,  betwixt  three  and  eight  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude ;  for  so  far  they  run,  being  disposed  in  twelve  several 
clusters  or  parcels  that  lie  north-west  and  south-east, 
at  the  south  end  whereof  lie  two  other  less  clusters  or 
parcels  east  and  west  from  one  another.  As  for  trade, 
or  commerce,  though  these  islands  are  very  fruitful, 
they  have  not  any  thing  considerable  to  promote  it, 
especially  to  supply  Europe,  which  is  the  thmg  here  to 
be  considered.  Next  to  these  is  the  great  and  rich 
island  of  Ceylon  beyond  Cape  Comori,  formerly  divided 
into  several  petty  kingdoms,  till  the  Portuguese  first 
reduced  all  the  sea  coasts  under  their  dominion,  and 
were  afterwards  dispossessed  by  the  Dutch,  who  still 
remain  masters  of  them,  but  could  never  yet  conquer 
the  inland.  This  is  a  place  of  mighty  traffick,  for  it 
produces  the  best  cinnamon  in  the  world,  and  supplies 
all  Europe :  here  are  also  found  the  finest  rubies,  and 
several  other  sorts  of  precious  stones.  The  elephants 
of  this  island  are  counted  the  best  m  ?i\\  \TvdL\a^  «xA^^ 
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such  coveted  by  all  the  eastern  princes,  who,  thoudi 
they  have  herds  of  them  in  their  own  dominions,  do 
not  spare  to  give  considerable  prices  for  these,  which  is 
a  great  enriching  of  the  country.  The  islands  of  Sondi, 
or  the  Sound,  are  that  great  parcel  lying  south  and 
south-east  of  Malaca,  the  principal  whereof  are  Sums- 
tra,  Borneo,  and  Java ;  the  two  first  directly  under  tlie 
line,  Sumatra  above  three  hundred  leagues  in  length, 
lying  north-west  and  south-east,  and  about  sixty  ia 
breadth  in  the  widest  place ;  Borneo  is  almost  round, 
and  about  six  hundred  in  circumference ;  Java,  the  hrt 
of  them,  lies  betwixt  7  and  10  degrees  of  south  latitude^ 
is  about  two  hundred  leagues  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  not  above  forty  in  breadth  in  the  widot 
place  from  north  to  south.  There  are  many  more,  but 
all  small  in  comparison  of  these,  unless  we  reckon  Ce- 
lebes, lying  under  the  line,  neai*  an  hundred  and  eighty 
leagues  in  length,  the  longest  way  north-east  and  south- 
west, and  about  eighty  in  breadth  in  the  broadest  pliee 
from  cast  to  west :  as  also  Gilolo,  under  the  eqiuitora 
well  as  the  last,  of  an  irregular  shape,  and  not  aboie 
one-fourth  part  of  the  bigness  of  Celebes.  All  these 
islands  have  a  prodigious  trade,  being  resorted  to  froo 
all  parts,  not  only  of  India,  but  even  from  Europet 
Their  wealth  is  incredible,  for  they  produce  whatsoenr 
man  can  wish ;  but  the  principal  commodities  exported 
arc  ginger,  pepper,  camphor,  agaric,  cassia,  wax, 
honey,  silk,  cotton ;  they  have  also  mines  of  gold,  tO!, 
iron  and  sulphur,  all  sorts  of  cattle  and  fowl,  but  no 
vines  nor  olive-trees.  In  Sumatra  the  Dutch  have  some 
forts,  and  are  very  powerful,  but  much  more  in  itVk 
where  Batavia,  a  populous  city,  is  the  metropolis  o( 
their  eastern  dominions.  The  English  had  a  great  tndc 
and  factory  at  Bantam  in  the  same  island,  but  weie 
expelled  by  the  Dutch  in  the  year  1682.  After  theee 
follow  the  Molucco  islands,  which  are  five  in  number 
nroperly  so  called,  viz.  Temate,  Tidore,  MacbiiBi 
Moutil  or  Mousil,  and  Bachian :  they  lie  along  the  wot 
side  of  Gilolo,  so  near  the  equinoctial,  that  the  last  of 
them  lies  24  or  05  minutes  south,  and  the  first  of  then 
about  50  miaute&  noT\)[v  o^  Vl.    *^<^^  we  «q  small,  that 
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all  of  them  do  not  take  up  above  1  degree^  and  10  or 
15  minutes  of  latitude.  Temate  is  the  northermost, 
and  in  order  from  it  lie  to  the  south  Tidore,  Moutil, 
Machian  and  Bachian.  The  whole  product  of  these 
islands  is  cloves,  which  are  scarce  found  elsewhere,  and 
here  little  besides  them  ;  which  is  the  reason  why  the 
Dutch  have  possessed  themselves  of  them,  expelling  the 
Portuguese,  who  after  long  contests  had  bought  out  the 
Spaniards  claim  to  them.  With  the  Moluccos  may  be 
reckoned  the  islands  of  Amboina  and  Banda:  the  first 
of  these  produces  cloves  like  the  other,  and  was  once 
much  resorted  to  by  the  English,  till  the  Dutch  de- 
stroyed their  factory,  of  which  action  there  are  parti- 
cular printed  accounts.  Banda  is  a  larger  island  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  in  five  degrees  of  south  latitude, 
possessed  also  by  the  Dutch,  who  have  here  all  the  trade 
of  nutmegs  and  mace,  which  scarce  grow  any  where 
but  in  this  and  two  or  three  neighbouring  islands.  A 
vast  multitude  of  other  little  islands  are  scattered  about 
this  sea,  but  those  already  mentioned  are  the  most 
considerable ;  for  though  those  of  Chiram  and  Papous 
be  large,  there  is  very  little  of  them  known,  by  wnich 
it  is  natural  to  guess  they  are  not  of  much  value ;  for 
if  they  were,  the  same  avarice  that  has  carried  so  many 
European  nations  into  their  neighbourhood  to  destroy 
not  only  the  natives,  but  one  another,  would  have  made 
them  long  since  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  rest.  Of  Japan 
enough  was  said  when  first  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese, and  in  captain  Saris's  voyage  thither,  where  the 
reader  may  satisfy  his  curiosity.  All  that  needs  be 
added  is,  that  it  produces  some  gold,  and  gi*eat  plenty 
of  silver.  For  other  commodities,  here  is  abundance 
of  hemp,  excellent  dyes,  red,  blue,  and  green,  rice, 
brimstone,  saltpetre,  cotton,  and  the  most  excellent 
▼amish  in  the  world,  commonly  called  Japan,  whereof 
abundance  of  cabinets,  tables,  and  many  other  things 
are  brought  into  Europe.  Thus  are  w^e  come  to  Japan, 
the  utmost  of  these  eastern  discoveries,  omitting  to  say 
any  thing  of  the  Philippine  islands,  and  those  called 
De  las  Ladrones,  though  within  this  compass,  because 
they  were  discovered  from  the  West  livdve*^  «iv^vJc«w* 
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fore  they  are  left  to  be  treated  of  among  the  Americn 
affairs,  as  are  the  isles  of  Solomon,  whereof  hitherto  die 
world  has  had  but  a  very  imperfect  account.  TUi 
summary  shows  the  improvement  of  navigation  on  tUi 
side  the  world  since  tne  discovery  of  the  magnedcd 
needle,  or  sea  compass,  it  having  made  known  to  oi » 
much  of  the  coast  of  Afric  and  Asia,  as  running  along 
only  the  greatest  turnings  and  windings,  amounts  to 
about  five  thousand  leagues ;  an  incredible  extent  of 
land,  were  it  not  so  universally  knotm  to  be  true,  and 
so  very  demonstrable.  The  benefit  we  reap  is  so  via- 
ble, it  seems  not  to  require  any  thing  should  be  said  of 
it.  For  now  all  Europe  abounds  in  all  such  things  u 
those  vast,  wealthy,  exuberant  eastern  regions  can  if- 
iprd  ;  whereas  before  these  discoveries  it  had  nothing 
but  what  it  received  by  retail,  and  at  excessive  rateii 
IVom  the  Venetians,  who  took  in  the  precious  drugs, 
rich  spices,  and  other  valuable  commomties  of  the  evt 
in  Egypt,  or  the  coast  of  Turkey,  whither  it  was  brought 
from  India,  cither  by  caravans  or  up  the  Red  Sea;  and 
they  supplied  all  other  countries  with  them  at  their  own 

firices.  But  now  the  sea  is  open,  every  nation  has  the 
iberty  of  supplying  itself  from  the  fountain-head;  and 
if  some  have  encroached  upon  others,  and  confined 
them  to  a  narrower  trade  in  those  parts,  yet  the  le^ 
turns  from  thence  are  yearly  so  great,  that  all  those 
goods  may  be  purchased  here  at  the  second-hand  infi- 
nitely cheaper  than  they  could  when  one  nation  had 
the  supplying  of  all  the  rest,  and  that  by  so  expensive 
a  way,  as  being  themselves  served  by  caravans,  and  i 
few  small  ships  on  the  Red  Sea.  To  conclude;  thcic 
parts,  the  discovery  whereof  has  been  the  subject  of 
this  discourse,  supply  the  christian  world  with  all  gmns» 
drugs,  spices,  silks  and  cottons,  precious  stones,  sul- 
phur, gold,  saltpetre,  rice,  tea,  china-ware,  coftei 
japan  varnished  works,  all  sorts  of  dyes,  of  cordial^ 
and  perfumes,  pearls,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  parrot^ 
monkeys,  and  an  endless  number  of  necessaries,  ood 
veniences,  curiosities,  and  other  comforts  and  supp 
of  human  life,  vihereof  enough  has  been  said  m 
intended  brevity  ot  V\va  dA^finvsznft^   ^Sa^^um  time 
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^d  to  a  still  greater  part,  greater  in  extent  of  land, 
aching  from  north  to  south,  and  its  bounds  not 
mown,  and  greater  in  wealth,  as  containing  the 
laustible  treasures  of  the  silver  mines  of  Peru  aifl 
ico,  and  of  the  gold  mines  of  Chile,  and  very 
J  other  parts.  A  fourth  part  <rf  the  world,  not 
I  inferior  to  the  other  three  in  extent,  and  no  way 
ing  to  them  for  all  the  blessings  nature  could  be- 

upon  the  earth.  A  world  concealed  from  the 
for  above  five  thousand  years,  and  reserved  by 
idence  to  be  made  known  three  hundred  years  ago. 
gion  yet  not  wholly  known,  the  extent  being  so 
;nse,  that  three  hundred  years  have  not  been  a 
lent  time  to  lay  it  all  open.  Ajportion  of  the 
jrse  wonderful  in  all  resi)ects  :  1.  For  that  being 
rge  it  could  lie  so  long  hid.  2.  For  that  being 
inhabited,  the  wit  of  man  cannot  conclude  which 
those  people  could  come  thither,  and  that  none 
•8  could  find  the  way  since.  3.  For  its  endless 
;es  of  gold  and  silver,  which  supplying  all  parts, 

their  first  discovery,  are  so  far  from  being  im- 
rished,  that  they  only  want  more  hands  to  draw 
aore.  4.  For  its  mighty  rivei^s,  so  far  exceeding 
;hers,  that  they  look  like  little  seas,  compared  with 
reatest  in  other  parts.  5.  For  its  prodigious  moun- 

>  running  many  hundred  leagues,  and  whose  tops 
Imost  inaccessible.  C.  For  the  strange  variety  of 
ns,  and  temperature  of  air  to  be  found  at  very  few 
les  distance.  And  lastly,  For  its  stupendous  fer- 
-  of  soil,  producing  all  sorts  of  fruits  and  plants 
li  the  other  parts  of  the  world  afford,  in  greater 
ction  than  in  their  native  land,  besides  an  infinity 
thers  which  will   not  come  to  perfection  else- 

>  come  to  the  discovery  of  this  fourth  and  greatest 
of  the  earth,  it  was  undertaken  and  performed  by 
itopher  Columbus,  a  Genoese,  excellently  skilled 
I  aS&irs,  an  able  cosmographer,  and  well  versed  in 
lose  parts  of  the  mathematics,  which  might  capa- 
5  him  for  such  an  enterprise.  Tliis  person  bcnig 
inced  by  natural  reason,  that  so  great  a  \«cc\.  ^S.  \!tvfc 

f  as  till  then  was  unknown  eo\i\d  not  Xs^  vs5\  ^vivn.^ 
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or  created  to  no  purpose ;  and  believing  that  the  earth 
being  round,  a  shorter  way  might  be  found  to  India  by 
the  west,  than  by  compassing  all  Afric  to  the  south- 
ward, as  the  Portuguese  were  then  attempting;  to  do ; 
he  resolved  to  apply  himself  wholly  to  tne  aucoverj 
of  those  rich  countries,  which  he  positively  concluded 
must  extend,  from  what  was  known  of  the  ISast  Indies, 
still  to  the  eastward  one  way,  and  to  be  the  easier  met 
with  by  sailing  round  to  the  westward.  Having  been 
long  fully  possessed  with  this  notion,  and  provided  to 
answer  all  objections  that  might  be  startea  against  it, 
he  thought  the  undertaking  too  great  for  any  less  dun 
a  sovereign  prince,  or  state ;  and  therefore,  not  to  he 
unjust  to  his  country,  he  first  proposed  it  to  the  state 
of  Genoa,  where  it  was  rather  ridiculed  than  any  way 
encouraged.  This  repulse  made  him  have  recourse  to 
king  John  the  second  of  Portugal,  who  having  caused 
the  matter  to  be  examined  by  those  that  had  the  di- 
rection of  the  discoveries  along  the  coast  of  Afric,  by 
their  advice  he  held  him  in  hand  till  he  had  sent  out  a 
caravel  with  private  orders  to  attempt  this  discovery. 
This  caravel  having  wandered  long  in  the  wide  ocean, 
and  suffered  much  by  storms,  returned  without  find- 
ing any  thing.  Columbus  understanding  what  had 
been  done,  resented  it  so  highly,  that  in  hatred  to 
Portugal  he  resolved  to  go  over  to  Castile  and  offer  his 
service  there  ;  but  for  fear  of  any  disappointment,  at 
the  same  time  he  sent  his  brother  Bartnolomew  Co- 
lumbus into  England,  to  make  the  same  overture  to 
king  Henry  the  seventh.  His  brother  had  the  ill  for- 
tune to  be  taken  at  sea  by  pirates,  which  much  retarded 
his  coming  to  the  court  of  England  ;  where  when  at 
last  he  came,  being  poor  and  destitute  of  friends,  it 
was  long  before  he  could  be  heard,  or  at  least  be  looked 
upon ;  80  that  in  fine,  Columbus  wiis  gone  before  be 
returned  to  Spain  with  his  answer.  Columbus  in  the 
meanwhile  stole  away  out  of  Portugal,  and  coming  to 
the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel,  king  and  queen  of 
Castile  and  Aragon,  he  there  spent  eight  years  soliciting 
with  little  hopes,  and  many  difficulties ;  till  at  last, 
when  he  had  utterVY  Oies^Vted  of  success,  he  met  with 
it,  through  tlic  assisUtvc^  oi  ^oxsv^  ^«w  (f^\ii^\s& W. 
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gained  at  court.  At  his  earnest  suit  he  had  all  the 
conditions  he  required  granted,  which  were,  that  he 
should  be  admiral  of  all  those  seas  he  discovered,  and 
viceroy  and  governor-general  of  all  the  lands ;  that  he 
should  have  the  tenth  of  all  things  whatsoever  brought 
from  those  parts,  and  that  he  might  at  all  times  be  an 
eighth  part  in  all  fleets  sent  thither,  and  to  receive  the 
eighth  of  all  the  returns.  This  to  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever.  With  these  titles,  and  sufficient  power  from 
the  queen,  who  espoused  the  undertaking,  he  repaired 
to  the  port  of  Palos  de  Moguer,  on  the  coast  of  An- 
daluzia,  where  there  was  furnished  for  him  a  ship  called 
the  S.  Mary,  and  two  caravels,  the  one  called  la  Pinta, 
commanded  by  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  and  the  other 
la  Nina,  by  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon.  In  these  vessels 
he  had  ninety  men,  and  provisions  for  a  year ;  and  thus 
equipped  he  sailed  from  Palos  de  Moguer. 

An.  1492.  On  the  twenty-third  of  August,  directing 
his  course  to  the  Canary  islands,  where  he  made  a  new 
rudder  to  the  caravel  Pinta,  which  had  hers  broke  off 
at  sea,  he  took  in  fresh  provisions,  wood,  and  water 
with  all  possible  expedition ;  and  on  the  sixth  of  Sep- 
tember put  to  sea  again,  steering  due  west,  and  on  tne 
seventh  lost  sight  of  land.  The  eleventh,  at  a  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues  distance  from  the  island  of  Ferro,  they 
saw  a  great  piece  of  a  mast  drove  by  the  current,  which 
set  strong  towards  the  north  ;  and  the  fourteenth  the 
admiral  observed  the  variation  of  the  needle  to  the 
westward  about  two  points.  On  Sunday  the  sixteenth 
the  men  were  surprised  to  see  green  and  yellow  weeds 
scattered  about  in  small  parcels  on  the  superficies  of  the 
water,  as  if  it  had  been  newly  torn  off  from  some  island 
or  rock ;  and  the  next  day  they  saw  much  more,  which 
made  some  conclude  they  were  near  land,  and  others 
supposing  it  only  to  be  rocks  or  shoals,  began  to  mut- 
ter. Every  day  they  saw  some  birds  flying  to  the 
ships,  and  abundance  of  weeds  in  the  water,  which  still 
made  them  conceive  hopes  of  land ;  but  when  these 
fsuled,  then  they  began  again  to  murmur,  so  that  the 
admiral  was  forced  to  use  all  his  art  to  keep  them 
quiet,  sometimes  with  fair  words,  and  aom'e;t\\\v^%  vvvxNx 
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threats  and  severity,  they  imagining,  that  since  finr 
the  most  part  they  sailed  before  the  wind,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  ever  to  return.     Thus  their  mu- 
tinous temper  daily  increased,  and  began  to  appear 
more  open,  some  being  so  bold  as  to  advise  thrawing 
the  admiral  overboard.    The  first  of  October  the  pQot 
told  the  admiral,  he  found  by  his  account  they  were 
five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  leagues  west  of  the  island 
of  Ferro,  which  is  the  westermost  of  the  Canaries; 
who  answered,  his  reckoning  was  five  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  whereas  in  reality  his  computation  wis 
seven  hundred  and  seven ;  and  on  the  third  the  pilot 
of  the  caravel  Nina  reckoned  six  hundred  and  fifty,  he 
of  the  caravel  Pinta  six  hundred  and  thirty-four :  bat 
they  were  out,  and  Columbus  made  it  less  for  fear  of 
discouraging  the  men,  who  nevertheless  continued  veij 
mutinous,  but  were  somewhat  appeased  on  the  fburtli, 
seeing  above  foi-ty  sparrows  fly  about  the  ships,  besides 
other  birds.     ITie  eleventh  of  October  there  appeared 
manifest  tokens  of  their  being  near  land ;  for  from  tlie 
admiral's  ship  they  saw  a  green  rush  in  the  water,  from 
the  Nina  they  saw  a  cane  and  a  stick,  and  took  im 
another  that  was  artificially  wrought,  and  a  little  boari 
besides  abundance  of  weeds  fresh  pulled  up ;  from  the 
Pinta  they  beheld  such-like  tokens,  and  a  branch  of  a 
thorn-tree  with  the  berries  on  it :  besides  that,  sounding 
they  found  bottom,  and  the  wind  grew  variable.    For 
these  reasons  the  admiral  ordered,  they  should  make 
but  little  sail  at  night,  for  fear  of  being  aground  in 
the  dark,  and  about  ten  of  the  clock  that  night  the  ad- 
miral himself  saw  a  light,  and  showed  it  to  others. 
About  two  ill  tlie  morning  the  caravel  Pinta,  which 
was  furthest  a-head,  gave  tlie  signal  of  land ;  and  when 
day  ap}>eared,  they  perceived  it  was  an  island  about 
fifteen  leagues  in   length,  plain,  well   wooded  and 
watered,  and  very  populous ;  the  natives  standing  on  the 
shore,  admiring  what  the  ships  were.     The  admiral 
and  captains  went  ashore  in  their  boats,  and  called  that 
island  S.  Salvador,  the  natives  calling  it  Guanahani» 
and  is  one  of  the  Lucayos  in  about  S6  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  nine  VvuixdYi^d  aud  fifty  leagues  west  of  the 
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Canaries,  and  discovered  the  tliirty-third  day  after  they 
sailed  from  them.  Columbus  took  possession  for  the 
king  and  queen  of  Spain,  and  all  the  Spaniards  joyfully 
took  an  oath  to  him,  as  their  admiral  and  viceroy.  He 
gave  the  Indians,  who  stood  in  admiration  to  see  him 
and  his  men,  some  red  caps,  glass-beads,  and  other 
trifles,  which  they  valued  at  a  high  rate.  The  admiral 
returning  aboard,  the  natives  followed,  some  swimming, 
others  in  their  canoes,  carrying  with  them  bottoms  of 
spun  cotton,  parrots  and  javelins  pointed  with  fish-bones, 
to  exchange  for  glass  baubles  and  horse-bells.  Both 
men  and  women  were  all  naked,  their  hair  short  and 
tied  with  a  cotton  string,  and  well  enough  featured,  of 
a  middle  stature,  well  shaped,  and  of  an  olive  colour, 
some  painted  white,  some  black,  and  some  red.  They 
knew  nothing  of  iron,  and  did  all  their  work  with 
sharp  stones.  No  beasts  or  fowl  were  seen  here  but 
only  parrots.  Being  asked  by  signs,  whence  they  had 
the  gold,  whereof  they  wore  little  plates  hanging  at 
their  noses,  they  pointed  to  the  south.  The  admiral 
understanding  there  were  other  countries  jiot  far  off, 
resolved  to  seek  them  out ;  and  taking  seven  Indians 
that  they  might  learn  Spanish,  sailed  on  the  fiflbeenth 
to  another  island,  which  he  called  the  Conception,  seven 
leagues  from  the  other.  The  sixteenth  he  proceeded 
to  another  island,  and  called  it  Ferdinanda,  and  so  to 
a  fourth,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Isabella ;  but 
finding  nothing  more  in  these  than  in  the  first,  he 

Jroceeded  on  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  which  he  called 
nana,  and  entered  the  port  on  the  east  end,  called 
Baracoa,  whence  after  sending  two  men  to  discover 
without  finding  what  he  sought  for,  he  went  on  to 
Hispaniola,  and  anchored  on  the  north  side  of  it. 
Here  the  admiral  finding  there  were  gold  mines,  and 
plenty  of  cotton,  the  people  simple,  and  one  of  the 
caciques,  or  princes,  showing  all  tokens  of  love  and 
a£^tion ;  and  having  lost  his  own  ship,  which  through 
the  carelessness  of  the  sailors  in  the  night  run  upon  a 
sand,  he  resolved  to  build  a  fort,  which  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Indians  was  performed  in  ten  days,  and 
called  the  Nativity :  here  he  left  thirty-nine  men,  with 
provisions  for  a  year,  seeds  to  sow,  b^.x&VsSk  V»  \x^^ 
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with  the  natives,  all  the  cannon  and  arms  bdongingto 
his  own  ship,  and  the  boat.  This  done,  he  departed 
the  port  of  tne  Nativity  on  the  fourth  of  January  1493^ 
steering  eastward,  and  the  sixth  discovered  the  canvd 
Pinta,  which  had  left  him  some  days  before,  the  captain 
hoping  to  get  much  gold  to  himself.  Columbus  having 
sailed  some  days  along  the  coast  of  the  island,  disco- 
vered more  of  it,  and  trafficking  with  the  natives,  and 
seeing  some  other  islands  at  a  distance,  at  lengtli 
launched  out  to  sea  to  return  for  Spain.  In  the  way 
they  struggled  with  the  dreadfuUest  storms  any  of  them 
had  ever  seen,  which  separated  the  admiral  from  the 
caravel  Pinta,  so  that  he  saw  her  no  more ;  but  at  last 
it  pleased  God  to  bring  his  shattered  caravel  into  the 
river  of  Lisbon,  where  the  people  flocked  with  admi- 
ration to  see  him,  and  some  advised  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal to  murder  him,  but  he,  having  entertained  him 
generously,  dismissed  him ;  and  he  putting  to  sea  again, 
arrived  safe  at  Pales  de  Moguer,  from  whence  he  set 
out  on  the  fifteenth  of  March,  having  been  out  six 
mouths  and  a  half  upon  his  discovery.  The  court  was 
then  at  Barcelona,  whither  the  admiral  repaired,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  Indians  he  brought,  some  gold,  and 
other  samples  of  what  the  discovery  afforded.  The 
king  and  queen  received  him  with  all  possible  demon- 
strations of  honour,  making  him  sit  down  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  ordering  all  the  privileges  and  titles  before 
granted  him  to  be  confirmed.  After  some  time  spent 
in  these  enteitainments,  the  admiral  desired  to  be  fitted 
out  as  became  his  dignity,  to  conquer  and  plant  those 
new  countries ;  which  was  granted,  and  he  departed 
for  Seville  to  set  out  on  his  second  voyage,  which  we 
are  to  speak  of  next ;  we  have  been  very  particular  in 
this,  because  being  the  first,  it  required  a  more  exact 
account  to  be  given  of  it,  and  shall  therefore  be  more 
succinct  in  those  that  follow. 

An.  1493*  A  fleet  of  seventeen  sail  of  all  sorts  was 
fitted  out  at  Seville,  well  furnished  with  provisions, 
ammunition,  cannon,  com,  seeds,  mares  and  horses, 
tools  to  work  in  the  gold  mines,  and  abundance  of 
commodities  to  barter  with  the  natives.  There  were 
aboard  fifteen  Wudxed  Tv\e\i>  Tftaxcj  ^'l  \^^\sv\^^>\t\xm^ 
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people,  and  artificers,  several  gentlemen,  and  twenty 
horse.  With  this  fleet  Columbus  set  sail  from  Seville 
on  the  fiflieenth  of  September  the  aforesaid  year,  and 
on  the  fifth  of  October  came  to  the  Gomeru,  one  of  the 
Canary  islands,  where  he  took  in  wood  and  water,  as 
also  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine,  to  stock 
the  Indies,  besides  hens  and  garden-seeds.  Sailing 
hence  more  to  the  southward  than  the  first  voyage,  on 
the  third  of  November,  in  the  morning,  all  the  fleet 
spied  an  island,  which  Columbus  called  Dominica,  be- 
cause discovered  on  a  Sunday,  and  soon  after  many 
others,  the  first  of  which  he  called  Marigalanti,  the 
name  of  the  ship  he  was  in,  the  next  Guadalupe,  then 
Montserrate,  Santa  Maria  Redonda,  Santa  Maria  el 
Antigua,  S.  Martin,  Santa  Cruz  ;  these  are  the  Caribbe 
islands.  Next  he  came  to  the  large  island,  which  he 
called  S.  John  Baptist,  but  the  Indians  Borriquen,  and 
it  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Puerto  Rico.  Novem- 
ber the  twenty-second  the  fleet  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
Hispaniola,  where  they  found  the  fort  burnt  down,  and 
none  of  the  Spaniards,  they  being  all  destroyed  either 
by  discord  among  themselves,  or  by  the  Indians.  Not 
liking  the  place  he  had  chosen  the  first  voyage  to  plant 
his  colony,  he  turned  back  to  the  eastward,  and  find- 
ing a  seat  to  his  mind,  landed  and  built  a  little  town, 
which  he  called  Isabella,  in  honour  of  Isabel  then 
queen  of  Castile.  Then  keeping  five  ships  of  the  fleet 
with  him  for  his  use  there,  he  sent  back  twelve  to 
Spain,  under  the  command  of  Antony  de  Torres,  with 
some  quantity  of  gold,  and  a  full  account  of  what  had 
been  done.  Thus  ended  this  year  1493;  and  here  it 
must  be  observed,  that  all  the  actions  done  ashore  must 
be  omitted,  as  too  great  for  this  discourse,  and  in 
reality  no  way  belonging  to  it,  the  design  of  it  being 
only  to  show  what  advantages  have  been  made  by  sea 
since  the  discovery  of  the  magnetical  needle,  as  has 
been  declared  before. 

An.  1494.  Columbus  sailed  from  his  new  colony  oS 
Isabella  with  one  CTeat  ship  and  two  caravels  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  April,  directing  his  course  westward, 
and  came  upon  the  point  of  Cuba  on  the  eighteenth  of 
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May,  where,  sailing  along  the  coast,  he  saw  an  infinite 
number  of  small  islands ;  so  that  it  bein^  imponible  to 
give  them  all  names,  he  in  general  auled  them  the 
Queen's  Garden.  Thus  he  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
island  de  Pinos,  near  the  westermost  end  of  Cuba, 
having  discovered  330  leagues  to  the  westward  from  his 
colony  of  Isabella.  He  suffered  very  much  in  this 
voyage  by  the  continual  storms  of  rain,  wind,  thunder 
and  lightning ;  and  therefore  resolved  to  return,  taking 
his  way  more  to  the  southward,  and  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  July  found  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  whence 
he  directed  his  course  to  Hispaniola,  and  coasting 
about  it,  arrived  at  the  town  of  Isabella  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  September,  where  he  found  his  brother  Btr- 
tholomew  Columbus,  who  was  come  with  four  ships 
from  Spain.  The  admiral  built  many  forts  in  the 
island,  and  being  much  offended  at  the  ill  behaviour 
of  many  of  the  Spaniards,  who  began  to  use  him  dis- 
respectfully, and  sent  complaints  against  him  to  court, 
returned  into  Spain  to  justify  his  proceedings,  and 
secure  his  authority.  Thus  far  out  of  Herrera's  first 
decade,  lib.  I,  II,  and  III. 

The  fame  of  these  mighty  discoveries  being  spread 
abroad  throughout  Europe,  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Vene 
tian,  but  residing  in  England,  made  application  to  king 
Henry  the  seventh,  to  be  employed  in  finding  out  a 
passage  to  the  East  Indies  through  the  north-west 
The  king  admitted  of  his  proposal,  and 

An.  1497>  ordered  him  two  ships  pro\ided  with  all 
necessaries  for  such  an  undertakmg,  with  which  he 
sailed  from  Bristol  in  the  beginning  of  summer  (for 
here  does  not  appear  a  particular  journal)  and  direct- 
ing his  course  north-west  came  into  5G,  Herrera  says 
68  degrees  of  north  latitude,  where  he  discovered  land 
running  still  to  the  northward,  which  made  him  de- 
spair of  findhig  a  passage  that  way,  as  he  had  projected, 
and  therefore  came  about  to  the  southward,  hoping  to 
meet  it  in  less  latitude.  Thus  he  soon  fell  in  upon 
the  now  much  frequented  island  of  Newfoundhmd, 
reaching  from  54  to  48  degrees,  where  he  found  a  wild 
people  clad  in  skins  of  beasts,  and  armed  with  bows 
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and  arrows,  as  also  bears  and  stags,  and  great  plenty  of 
fish,  but  the  earth  yielding  little  fruit.  Here  he  took 
three  of  the  savages,  whom  at  his  return  he  carried 
into  England,  where  they  lived  long  after.  Hence  he 
continued  his  course  along  the  American  coast  as  far  as 
38  degrees  of  latitude,  where  his  provisions  beginning 
tQ  fall  short  he  returned  to  England.  Hakluyt,  vol. 
HI.  p.  G,  &  seq.  This  imperfect  account  is  all  wc  have 
of  this  voyage,  which  was  not  prosecuted  by  the  En- 
glish in  many  years  after ;  and  Cabot,  finding  little 
encouragement,  went  away  into  Spain,  where  he  was 
entertained. 

An.  1498.  On  the  thirtieth  of  May  admiral  Co- 
lumbus having  been  again  well  received  and  honoured 
by  the  king  and  queen  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  pro- 
vided as  he  desired,  sailed  from  S.  Lucar  with  six  snips 
upon  new  discoveries,  and  coming  to  the  island  Go- 
meru,  one  of  the  Canaries,  on  the  nineteeenth,  sent 
thence  three  of  his  ships  with  provisions  to  sail  directly 
for  Hispaniola.  He  with  the  other  three  made  the 
islands  of  Cabo  Verde,  resolving  to  sail  southward  as 
far  as  the  equinoctial ;  and  therefore  steering  south- 
west on  the  thirteenth  of  July  he  felt  such  violent  heat, 
that  they  all  thought  they  should  there  have  ended  their 
days :  and  this  continued  till  the  nineteenth,  when  the 
wind  freshening  they  stood  away  to  the  westward,  and 
the  first  of  August  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  island 
which  he  called  La  Trinidad,  near  the  continent  of 
South  America,  in  about  1 1  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
Discovering  land  from  this  place,  which  he  supposed 
to  be  another  island,  but  it  was  the  continent,  he  sailed 
over  and  came  upon  the  point  of  Paria,  and  run  many 
leagues  along  the  coast  ofthe  continent,  without  know- 
ing it  was  so,  trading  with  the  Indians  for  gold  and 
abundance  of  pearls.  However,  thinking  his  presence 
necessary  at  Hispaniola,  he  could  not  continue  his  dis- 
covery, but  returned  the  same  way  he  came  to  the 
island  Trinidad,  and  found  that  he  called  Margarita, 
where  was  afterwards  the  great  pearl-fishery,  and  that 
of  Cubagua,  besides  many  others  of  less  note,  and  ar- 
rived at  Santo  Domingo,  a  towtv  TieYi\^  VwciX.  wv  ^^ 
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south  coast  of  the  island  Hispaniola  on  the  twentj- 
second  of  August.     Heirera,  dec.  1.  lib.  IV. 

An.  1499-  The  news  having  been  brought  to  Spun 
of  the  discovery  Columbus  had  made  on  the  continent, 
though  it  viras  not  yet  certainly  known  whether  it  was 
continent  or  an  island ;  Alonso  de  Ojeda  and  aome 
other  private  men  fitted  out  four  ships  to  make  dis* 
coveries,  and  sailed  from  port  S.  Mary  on  the  twentkdt 
of  May.  John  de  la  Cosa,  a  Biscainer,  went  with  him 
as  pilot,  and  Americus  Vespucius  as  merchant.  Thej 
took  their  course  to  the  soutn-west,  and  in  twenty-seren 
days  had  sight  of  land,  which  they  supposed  to  be  the 
continent.  Being  within  a  league  of  the  shore,  they 
sent  some  men  in  the  boat,  who  saw  abundance  of  naked 
people,  who  presently  fled  to  the  mountains ;  and 
therefore  they  followed  the  coast  to  find  some  harbour, 
which  they  found  two  days  after,  with  multitudes  of 
natives,  thronging  to  see  the  ships.  They  were  of  s 
middle  stature,  well  shaped,  broad  faced,  and  of  s 
ruddy  complexion  :  they  covered  their  nakedness  with 
leaves  or  cotton  clouts.  Their  wealth  consisted  in  fine 
feathers,  fish-bones,  and  green  and  white  stones,  but 
they  had  neither  gold  nor  pearls.  Ojeda  ran  along 
this  coast  till  he  came  to  a  town  seated  like  Venice  in 
the  water,  but  containing  only  twenty-six  great  houses ; 
for  which  reason  he  called  it  Venezuela,  or  little  Venice; 
in  about  1 1  degrees  of  north  latitude.  Still  he  kepi 
along  the  coast  of  Paria,  before  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus, for  the  space  of  two  hundred  leagues,  and  then 
proceeded  two  hundred  further  to  the  point  called 
Cabo  de  la  Vela.  ^JThen  turning  back  he  came  to  the 
island  Margarita,  where  he  careened,  and  on  the  fifth 
of  November  arrived  at  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  where 
we  may  put  an  end  to  his  discovery. 

This  same  year  Peter  Alonso  Nino  and  ChristqAer 
Guevara  sailed  from  Sevil  with  one  ship  to  diseover, 
but  did  nothing  more  than  had  been  done  before, 
trading  along  the  coast  where  Columbus  and  Ofeds 
had  been.     Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  IV. 

An.  1500.  Vincent  Yanez  Pinson,  who  was  with 
Columbus  t\\e  (it^  no^^<&)  «^  cra^  Sks^qx  iSc^  at 
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own  chai^,  and  sailinf]^  to  the  southward  was  the  first 
Spaniard  that  ever  cut  the  equinoctial  line.  Then  sail- 
ing to  the  westward,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  January  he 
discovered  land  at  a  distance,  which  was  the  pohit  of 
land  now  called  Cape  S.  Augustin,  on  the  coast  of  Bra- 
sil,  where  he  took  possession  for  the  king  of  Spain :  but 
not  being  able  to  bring  the  natives  to  trade  with  him, 
he  passed  on  to  a  river,  where  landing,  eight  of  his  men 
were  killed  by  the  Indians :  which  made  him  remove 
again  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maranon,  which 
is  thirty  leagues  over,  and  runs  with  such  force,  that  the 
water  is  fresh  forty  leagues  out  at  sea.  Finding  no 
benefit  could  be  made  along  this  coast,  he  held  on  his 
course  to  Paria,  whence  he  sailed  over  to  the  islands  in 
the  way  to  Hispaniola ;  and  being  at  an  anchor  among 
them,  a  furious  storm  sunk  two  of  their  ships  down- 
right, the  other  two  escaping  repaired  to  HLspaniola, 
and  having  refitted  returned  to  Spain.  In  this  voyage 
they  discovered  six  hundred  leagues  along  the  coast 
lying  south-east  from  Paria. 

In  December  this  same  year  James  de  Lepe  sailed 
from  Palos  de  Moguer  to  discover,  and  went  some  way 
to  the  southward  of  cape  S.  Augustin,  but  did  little 
considerable.     Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  IV. 

This  year  also  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal  fitted  out  a 
fleet  of  tnirteen  sail  for  the  East  Indies,  commanded  by 
Peter  Alvarez  Cabral,  who  sailing  from  Lisbon  in 
March,  to  avoid  the  calms  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  stood 
out  far  to  sea ;  and  being  carried  away  further  to  the 
westward  than  he  intended  by  a  storm,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  April  fell  in  upon  the  coast  of  Brasil  in  Ame- 
rica, in  10  degrees  of  south  latitude.  He  sailed  along 
it  one  day,  and  going  ashore  found  a  tawny  people ; 
but  the  weather  still  forced  him  to  the  southwaro,  to 
a  harbour  he  called  Porto  Seguro,  in  17  d^rees  of 
south  latitude,  where  he  landed,  and  found  the  country 
abounding  in  cotton  and  Indian  wheat.  Here  he 
erected  a  cross  in  token  of  possession,  and  therefore 
called  the  country  Santa  Cruz,  but  the  name  of  Braal 
prevailed,  because  of  that  sort  of  wood  brought  from 
thence.     Peter  Alvarez  sent  a  ship  to  VottwgeX  \ft  ^^ 
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advice  of  this  discovery,  and  he  with  the  rest  pitMe* 
cuted  his  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  as  may  be  seen  ia 
the  account  of  them,  Hen-era  ubi  sup.  and  Faria  ia 
Asia,  part  I.  p.  53. 

Again  this  year  1500,  Grasper  de  Coitereal,  a  Pbrto- 
guese,  sailed  to  the  north  parts  of  America  with  two 
caravels,  where  he  run  along  a  great  part  of  what  ms 
said  before  to  have  been  discovered  by  Cabot,  and  gne 
his  name  to  some  small  islands  about  the  north  of  New- 
foundland, bringing  away  sixty  of  the  natives.  He 
made  a  second  voyage  into  those  parts,  but  was  eut 
away.     Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  VL 

An.  1501.  Roderick  de  Bastidas  fitted  out  two  ships 
at  Cadiz,  and  taking  John  de  la  Cosa,  who  was  bat 
acquainted  with  the  western  seas  for  his  pilot,  put  to 
sea  in  the  beginning  of  February,  following  the  suae 
course  Columbus  had  taken  when  he  discovered  tlie 
continent ;  and  coasting  all  along  where  he  and  the 
others  had  been,  he  traded  with  the  Indians.  Not  so 
satisfied,  he  run  to  the  westward,  and  discovered^^Santi 
Marta,  Carthagena,  and  as  far  as  Nombre  de  Dies,  be- 
ing above  an  hundred  leagues  more  than  was  known 
before.  His  ships  being  now  leaky  and  worm-eatea, 
so  that  they  could  not  long  keep  the  sea,  and  hsfing 
traded  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  and  pearls, 
he  with  difficulty  made  over  to  Xardgua  in  Hispanioia, 
where  his  ships  sunk  after  saving  the  treasure ;  and  he 
after  being  imprisoned  in  this  island  got  over  into  Spiin 
with  his  wealth.  He  carried  some  Indians  from  the 
continent  to  Hispanioia,  who  went  stark  naked,  onh 
carrying  their  privities  in  a  gold  case  made  like  a  funncL 
Herrera  ubi  sup. 

An.  1503.  Admiral  Columbus,  being  through  die 
malicious  insinuations  of  his  enemies  removed  from  the 
government  of  Hispanioia,  but  still  fed  by  the  king 
with  fair  words,  obtained  of  him  four  ships  to  go  iqMB 
some  new  discovery,  and  sailed  with  them  from  Caib 
on  the  ninth  of  May.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June  he 
came  before  Santo  Domingo  in  the  island  Hispaniobr 
where  the  governor  refused  to  admit  him  into  the  poit 
On  the  fourteentYi  o(  }\]\^  V^  ^^^Al  vkw  tA  the  west- 
ward, and  after  dn\\\\^«o\\\ft^^^^^\N>\\^^ 
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calms,  struggled  for  sixty  days  with  violent  storms ; 
.after  which  he  discovered  the  little  island  Guanaja, 
northward  of  Cape  Honduras,  in  19  degrees  of  latitude. 
He  sent  his  brother  ashore,  who  met  with  a  canoe  as 
long  as  a  Spanish  galley,  and  eight  foot  wide,  covered 
with  mats,  and  in  it  many  men,  women,  and  children, 
with  abundance  of  commodities  to  barter,  which  were 
lai^e  cotton  cloths  of  several  colours,  short  cotton 
shirts  without  sleeves  curiously  wrought,  clouts  of  the 
same  to  cover  their  privities,  wooden  swords  edged 
with  flint,  copper  hatchets  to  cut  wood,  horse -bells  of 
the  same  metal,  and  broad  flat  plates  of  it,  crucibles  to 
melt  the  copper,  cocoa-nuts,  bread  made  of  Indian 
wheat,  and  drink  of  the  same.     Being  carried  aboard 
the  admiral,   he  exchanged  some  commodities  with 
them,  and  then  dismissed  them,  only  keeping  an  old  man, 
of  whom  when  he  inquired  for  gold,  he  pointed  east- 
ward, which  made  Columbus  alter  his  design  of  sailing 
westward.     Therefore  taking  the  way  he  was  directed, 
the  first  land  he  came  to  was  Cape  Casinas  on  the  con- 
tinent of  the  province  of  Honduras,  where  his  brother 
landed  and  took  possession,  the  natives  coming  down 
in  peaceable  manner,  wearing  shoit  jackets  of  cotton, 
and  clouts  of  the  same  before  their  privy  parts,  and 
bringing  him  plenty  of  provisions.  Sailing  hence  many 
days  to  the  eastward  against  the  wind,  he  came  to  a 
great  point  of  land,  from  which  perceiving  the  shore 
run  to  the  southward,  he  called  it  Cabo  de  Gracias  a 
Dios,  or  Cape  Thanks  be  to  God,  because  then  the 
easterly  winds  would  carry  him  down  the  coast.    He 
run  along  trading  with   the  natives,  and  touched  at 
Porto  Bello,  Nombre  di  Dios,  Helen  and  Veragua, 
where  he  heard  there  were  gold  mines,  and  sent  his 
brother  up  the  country,  who  returned  to  him  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  that  metal,  exchanged  for  in- 
considerable trifles.     Upon  this  encouragement  Co- 
lumbus resolved  to  leave  his  brother  there  with  eighty 
men,  and  accordingly  built  houses  for  them  ;  yet  after 
all,  the  Indians  becoming  thoir  enemies,  and  the  Spa- 
niards mutinous,  he  was  forced  to  take  them  aboard 
«f;ain»  and  then  sailed  away  for  Hispaniola.    The  ships 
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being  quite  shaken  with  the  many  atoniiat  and  otea 

through  with  the  worms,  could  not  reach  that  klnit 

and  therefore  he  was  forced  to  run  them  frfnrond.ia 

the  coast  of  Jamaica,  close  board  and  boaid  h^m 

another,  shoring  them  up  with  piles  drove  in  the  Mii 

and  making  huts  on  the  decks  for  the  men  to  lirt '% 

because  they-  were  full  of  water  up  to  the  de<^  Ham 

with  incredible  difficulty  and  danger  he  aeoft  wunr 

gers  in  a  canoe  over  to  rlispaniola  for  aome  vends  to 

carry  him  and  his  men  away,  and  after  auffinringmadi 

was  at  last  transported  to  that  island,  and  theaee  iato 

Spain,  where  he  died.     Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  V.  VL 

So  that  we  have  here  an  end  of  his  discoveriea,  and  d 

the  continent  of  America  made  known  from  Cipe 

Honduras,  in  18  degrees  of  north  latitude,  to  FMd 

S^uro  on  the  coast  of  Brasil,  in  I7  d^rees  of  soudi 

latitude,  being  above  fifteen  hundred  leagues,  tnking 

only  the  greater  windings  of  the  coast. 

An.  1506.  The  news  of  Columbus's  new  disoovoy 
being  spread  abroad  in  Castile,  John  Diaz  de  Solis 
and  Vincent  Yancz  Pinzon  resolved  to  prosecute  whit 
he  had  begun ;  and  coming  to  the  island  Guaaq^ 
whence  Columbus  had  turned  back  to  the  eastftani 
they  held  on  their  course  still  westward,  miming  akag 
the  coast  of  Honduras  till  they  came  to  the  bottom  « 
that  deep  bay,  which  they  called  Bua  de  Navidad,  vm 
called  the  Gulph  of  Honduras.  Then  turning  talk 
north-east,  they  discovered  a  great  part  of  the  province 
of  Yucatan,  whereof  little  was  afterwards  known  tiH 
the  discovery  of  New  Spain. 

An.  1507-  It  being  still  unknown  whether  Cda 
was  an  island  or  part  of  the  continent,  Nicholas  de 
Obando,  governor  of  Hispaniola,  sent  Sebastiaade 
Ocampo  to  discover  it :  he  sailed  along  the  north  pds 
of  it,  touching  at  several  places,  and  careened  his  ibip 
at  the  port  now  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hamn 
which  then  he  called  de  Carenas.  Then  continuing  Ui 
voyage  to  the  westernmost  end  of  the  island,  now  cdel 
Cabo  de  S.  Anton,  he  turned  to  the  eastwud  along  Ae 
south  coast  of  the  island,  and  put  into  the  port  of  XigDii 
which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  and  capm  d 
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containing  a  thousand  ships.  Here  he  was  most  cour- 
teously entertained,  and  supplied  with  abundance  of 
partridges  and  good  fish.  Having  rested  here  a  few 
days,  he  held  on  his  way  along  the  coast,  and  returned 
to  Hispaniola,  with  the  certain  news  of  Cuba's  being 
an  island.     Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  VII. 

An.  1 508.  John  Ponce  de  Leon  sailed  over  from  His- 
paniola  to  the  island  called  by  the  Indians  Borriquen, 
by  the  Spaniards  S.  Juan  de  Puerto  llico,  and  by  the 
English  Porto  Rico :  it  is  but  fifteen  leagues  distant 
from  Hispaniola,  has  a  good  harbour,  which,  with  the 
plenty  of  gold  found  in  it,  gave  it  the  name  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  the  Rich  Harbour.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib. 
VII. 

The  same  year,  1508,  John  Diaz  de  Solis,  and  Vin- 
cent Yanez  Pinzon,  who  before  discovered  the  Gulf 
of  Honduras,  sailed  with  two  caravels  fitted  out  at  the 
king's  expense  to  discover  the  south  coast  of  America ; 
and  coming  upon  Cape  S.  Augustin  in  about  1 1  degrees 
of  south  latitude,  continued  thence  their  navigation 
along  the  coast,  often  landing  and  trading  with  the 
natives  till  they  came  into  40  degrees  of  the  same  lati- 
tude, whence  they  returned  with  an  account  of  what 
they  had  found  into  Spain.     Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  Vll. 

An.  1509.  John  de  Esquibel  was  sent  from  Hisp^v- 
niola,  by  the  admiral  James  Columbus,  son  to  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  with  seventy  men  to  settle  a  colony  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica. 

This  same  year  John  de  la  Cosa  sailed  from  Spain 
with  one  ship  and  two  brigantines,  to  join  Alonso  de 
Ojeda  in  the  island  Hispaniola,  thence  to  go  and  settle 
on  the  continent.  James  de  Nicuessa  set  out  soon  after 
him  with  four  ships  upon  the  same  design.  After  some 
dispute  about  the  limits  of  their  provinces,  they  agreed 
that  the  river  of  Darien  should  part  them,  and  then 
they  set  out  towards  their  several  governments.  Her- 
rera, dec.  1.  lib.  VII. 

An.  1510.  Ojeda  landed  at  Carthagena,  where  after 
endeavouring  to  gain  the  Indians  by  fair  means  without 
success  he  came  to  a  battle  with  them,  in  which  John 
de  lu  Cosa  was  killed,  and  he  escaped  by  flight,  having 
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lost  seventy  Spaniards.     Nicuessa  arrived  a  few  diji 
after,  and  joining  the  other  Spaniards  belongiif  to 
Ojeda,  revenged  the  death  of  the  former  seventy,  ml 
took  a  great  booty.    However,  Ojeda  removed  thott 
to  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  where  he  founded  the  town  of 
S.  Sebastian,  being  the  second  built  on  the  cmtinaft, 
if  we  reckon  that  before  founded  by  Colnmlias  Hev 
the  same  place,  which  did  not  stand  as  has  been  mks- 
tioned,  nor  did  this  continue  long  at  tliat  time,  bmg 
removed,  after  most  of  the  Spaniai^  were  oon8nmed,to 
Darien.  Hence  the  Indians  carried  swine,  salt,  andU 
up  the  country,  and  in  return  brought  home  gold  old 
cotton  cloth.     Nicuessa  with  his  ships  sailed  to  Ven- 
gua,  'and  after  many  miseries  and  calamities,  at  hrt 
founded  the  town  of  Nombre  de  Dies  on  the  small 
isthmus  that  joins  the  two  continents  of  North  and 
South  America.     Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  VII,  VIII. 

An.  1511.  The  admiral  James  Columbus  from  the 
island  Hispaniola  sent  James  Velasquez  with  about 
three  hundred  men  to  plant  in  the  island  of  Cnbi, 
where  no  settlement  had  yet  been  made. 

An.  1512.  John  Ponce  de  Leon,  before  mentioned 
as  first  planter  of  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico,  being 
grown  nch,  fitted  out  three  ships  in  that  island,  it- 
solving  to  discover  to  the  northward.  He  sailed  on  dn 
third  of  March,  steering  north-west  and  by  north,  and 
on  the  eighth  anchored  at  Baxos  de  Babueca,  near  tlie 
island  del  Viejo,  in  S2  degrees  and  a  half  of  north  la- 
titude, and  on  the  fourteenth  at  the  island  Guanahini, 
which  was  the  first  discovered  by  Columbus.  Hence 
he  directed  his  course  north-west,  and  on  the  twenty- 
seventh,  being  Easter  Sunday,  discovered  an  island  not 
known  before ;  whence  he  proceeded,  west-north-wert| 
till  the  second  of  April,  when  they  came  to  an  ancher 
near  a  part  of  the  continent  they  had  run  along  in  90 
degrees  and  eight  minutes  of  north  latitude,  whieblie 
believed  to  be  an  island,  and  called  Ploridii,  that  iii 
flowery,  or  flourishing,  both  because  it  looked  green  afld 
pleasant,  and  because  it  was  Easter  time,  which  the  Sp^ 
niards  call  pasqua  florida.  After  landing  to  take  pos- 
session, he  sailed  south  and  by  east  till  the  twoity-ffavt  if 
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ivhen  he  met  so  strong  a  current,  that  though 
id  the  wind  large,  his  ships  could  not  stem  it, 
Miged  him  to  come  to  an  anchor ;  this  being 
'  well-known  channel  of  Bahama,  through  which 
ips  return  out  of  those  parts  into  Europe.  Here 
ed,  and  had  a  skirmish  with  the  Indians,  who 
irlike.  On  the  eighth  of  May  he  doubled  the 
r  Florida,  which  he  called  Cape  Corrientes,  be- 
!*the  great  strength  of  the  current  there.  Being 
K)ut,  they  spent  many  days  along  the  coast  and 
)urini;  islands,  watering  and  careenins;,  and 

with  the  Indknsforhilsandguaninesrwhich 
;es  of  a  mixture  of  sold  and  copper.  In  June 

two  battles  with  the  Indians,  who  in  their 
came  out  to  draw  his  ships  ashore,  or  at  least  to 
cables.  Having  beaten  them  off  he  came  upon 
St  of  Cuba,  though  he  knew  it  not  to  be  that 
md  thence  returned  to  Puerto  Rico,  whence  he 
ito  Spain  to  b^  of  the  king  the  government  of 
\  had  discovered.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  IX. 
1513.  Basco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  who  had  sub- 
ound  himself  into  the  government  of  the  Spani- 
10  were  before  mentioned  to  have  built  the  town 
en,  having  used  all  his  endeavours  as  others  did 
out  more  gold,  and  being  told  by  an  Indian, 
ire  was  a  mighty  prince  beyond  the  mountains 
1  a  vast  plenty  of  it,  and  that  there  was  also  an 
a,  he  resolved  to  venture  over  to  find  these 
IS,  and  gain  the  honour  of  being  the  first  that 
his  so  long  looked  for  sea.  Accordingly  he  set 
n  Darien  in  September  with  Indian  guides,  and 
riven  him  by  the  caciques  his  friends  to  carry 
I.  Entering  upon  the  mountains,  he  had  a  fight 
acique  that  would  have  stopped  him,  in  which 
1  the  cacique  and  six  hundred  of  his  men.  On 
ity-fifth  of  September  he  reached  the  top  of  the 
ins,  from  whence,  to  his  unspeakable  joy,  he 
South  Sea ;  with  this  satisfiiction  he  went  down, 
ling  to  the  shore  walked  into  the  sea  to  take 
)n  of  it  for  the  king  of  Spain.  This  done,  he 
;hty  of  his  men,  and  a  cacique  Vi\a  ineudL^  n««qX. 
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into  nine  canoes,  and  put  oat  to  aea,  wbere  a  abm 
rising,  they  had  all  like  to  have  perbhed ;  iMmem, 
with  much  difficulty  they  got  into  a  small  lakinflf  lAm 
some  of  their  canoes  were  beaten  to  pieces  aaifl  dl  dnr 
provisions  lost;  The  next  dav  with  what  tmatM  l^ 
mained  they  landed  on  the  nirther  aide  oftte^lMf, 
where  after  some  opposition  from  the  Indudtt  Aer 
made  peace,  and  the  cacique  brought  a  good  qaoAj 
of  gold  as  a  present,  and  two  hundred  and  for^  Itap 
pearls  ;  and  seeing  the  Spaniards  valued  them,  he  nt 
some  Indians  to  fish,  who  in  four  daVs  brought  turiw 
mark-weight  of  them,  each  mari^  bemg  eigbt  ooiirei 
Basco  Nunex  would  have  gone  over  to  the  Idind  «f 
Pearls,  five  leagues  distant,  but  was  advised  by  (heh- 
dians  his  friends  to  put  it  off  till  summer,  beeatte  «f 
the  danger  of  the  sea  at  that  time.  Here  he  had  sone 
information  of  the  wealth  of  Peru,  and  was  assmri 
that  the  coast  ran  along  to  the  southward  without  coi 
as  the  Indians  thought.  Basco  Nunez  having  wA 
so  great  a  discovery,  and  gathered  much  weara,  l^ 
turned  over  the  mountains  to  Darien,  whence  he  f^ 
sently  sent  advice  to  the  king  of  what  he  had  ftnd. 
Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  X. 

An.  1515.  John DiazdeSolis was  sent  out  bydiebv 
to  discover  to  the  southward :  he  sailed  on  the  e^A 
of  October,  and  came  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  eiai 
of  Brasil  in  S3  degrees  twenty  minutes  of  sonA  kfr 
tude,  whence  he  continued  his  course  down  the  eoflt 
which  lies  south-west  to  Cape  S.  Mary  in  35  dq^ 
of  latitude,  where  he  landed  and  took  puasepfla 
Then  turning  with  one  of  his  caravels  into  tiie  nar 
of  Plate,  which  because  it  was  so  lai^  and  fr^rii,  tkj 
called  the  Fresh  Sea,  and  by  another  name,  the  riwra 
Solis,  he  spied  along  the  shore  abundance  of  hoaiestf 
Indians,  and  the  people  coming  down  to  case  al  A^ 
ships,  and  offering  what  they  had.  Solis  unded  iritk 
as  many  men  as  his  boat  could  carry,  who  mmg^^ 
tie  up  from  the  shore,  were  set  upon  by  m  Mlivtt 
who  lay  in  ambush  in  the  woods,  and  evety  ma  flf 
them  kiUed,  iiotwlthatanidUnff  ihe  eaniHm  med  ftP 
aboard.    Vhieu%\M!^\nAL>£Si^^(kA'W^ 
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them  further  from  the  shore,  yet  not  so  far  but  that  the 
Spaniards  aboard  might  see  them,  where  cutting  off* 
their  heads,  arms,  and  legs,  they  roasted  the  whole 
bodies  and  eat  them.  Having  seen  this  dismal  sight, 
the  caravel  returned  to  the  other  vessel,  and  both  to- 
gether repaired  to  Cape  S.  Augustin,  where  having 
loaded  with  Brasil  wood,  they  sailed  back  to  Spain. 
Thus  ended  the  famous  seaman  John  Diaz  dc  Solis. 
Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  I. 

An.  1516.   Padrarias  governor  of  Darien   before 
spoken  of,  sent  the  licentiate  Espinosa  with  a  good 
body  of  men  over  the  mountains  to  Panama,  who  had 
some  encounters  with  the  Indians  in  those  parts,  and 
made  some  considerable  discoveries  along  that  coast. 
But  having  gathered  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  and 
abundance  of  slaves,  he  returned  to  Darien,  leaving 
Heman  Ponce  de  Leon  with  a  small  force  at  Panama. 
This  commander  lost  no  time,  though  he  had  no  good 
vessels  but  some  small  barks,  for  in  them  he  ventured  to 
run  up  to  the  north-west  as  far  as  the  port  of  Nicoya 
in  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  a  hundred  and  forty 
leagues  from  Nata,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay 
of  Panama ;  where  finding  the  people  in  anns,  and  that 
they  fled  to  the  mountains  upon  the  first  firing,  he  con- 
cluded there  was  not  much  good  to  be  done  there  at 
that  time,  and  returned  to  Panama.  At  the  same  time 
Basco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  who  first  discovered  the  South 
Sea,  cut  timber  at  Ada  on  the  North  Sea,  iuid  having 
hewed  it  out  fit  to  put  together,  had  it  all  earned  up 
twelve  leagues  to  the  top  of  the  mountains  by  Indians, 
blacks,  and  Spaniards,  and  thence  down  to  the  South 
Sea,  w^hich  was  an  incredible  labour,  there  being  all  the 
timber,  iron-work,  and  rigging  for  two  brigantines. 
Hen-era,  dec.  2.  lib.  II. 

Tliis  same  year  151().  Hackluyt  mentions  a  voyage 
made  by  sir  Thomas  Pert  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  by  order 
of  king  Henry  the  eighth  of  England,  to  Brasil,  but 
gives  no  particulars  of  it.    Hackluyt,  vol.  III.  p.  498. 

An.  15 17*  James  Velasquez,  governor  of  Hispaniola, 
gave  commission  to  Francis  Hernandez  de  Cordova  to 
make  some  further  discovery  on  t\\e  cow\aw«w\.%    Wr, 
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bought  two  ships  and  a  brigantine,  furnished  them  with 
all  necessaries,  and  a  hundred  and  ten  men,  and  nilei 
from  Havana  on  the  eighth  of  February  to  the  weit- 
ward.  At  the  end  of  twenty-one  days  they  saw  laud,  and 
drawing  near  perceived  a  town.  Five  canoes  came  to 
the  ship,  and  thirty  men  went  aboard,  wearing  short 
jackets  without  sleeves,  and  clouts  about  their  waists 
instead  of  breeches,  who  being  well  entertained  were 
dismissed :  and  the  next  day  twelve  canoes  came  with 
a  caci([ue,  who  said  conez  cotoche,  that  is,  come  to  my 
house  ;  and  the  Si)aniards  not  understanding  it,  called 
that  point  of  land  Cai)e  Cotoche,  being  the  westernmost 
of  the  province  of  Yucatan,  hi  22  degrees  of  latitude. 
The  Spaniards  going  ashore  with  this  invitation,  were 
set  upon  by  Indians  that  lay  in  ambush,  whom  they 
put  to  flight.  Here  they  found  three  structures  like 
little  temples  with  idols,  built  with  lime  and  stone, 
which  were  the  first  that  had  been  seen  in  America. 
Returning  to  their  ships,  they  kept  along  the  coast 
westward  till  they  came  to  Campeche,  where  they  took 
water  out  of  a  well,  there  being  no  other,  and  retired 
to  their  ships,  the  Indians  pursuing  at  their  heels,  yet 
without  engaging.  Further  on  at  a  place  called  Po- 
tonchan,  being  ashore  again  to  water,  they  were  beset 
by  the  Indians,  who  killed  fifty  of  them,  and  the  rest, 
whereof  many  were  wounded,  with  much  difficulty  got 
aboard  their  ships.  Wanting  hands  for  them  all  they 
burnt  one,  and  with  the  other  two  vessels  in  great  want 
of  water,  stood  over  for  the  coast  of  Florida,  where  as 
they  were  watering  the  Indians  fell  on  them  and  killed 
four  or  five  more,  but  were  put  to  flight,  so  that  the 
Spaniards  had  time  to  carry  off*  their  water,  and  so  ^^ 
turned  to  Cuba,  where  James  Fernandez  the  com- 
mander died  of  his  wounds.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  II. 
An.  1518.  The  report  of  the  discovery  made  in  Yu- 
catan pleasing  the  undertaker  James  Velasquez,  go- 
vernor of  Cuba,  he  provided  three  ships  and  a  brigaii- 
tine,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  prosecute  that 
enterprise,  under  the  command  of  John  de  Grijalva,  who 
sailea  from  Cuba  on  the  eighth  of  April,  and  driving  Xo 
the  southward  w\t\v  \\\^  e\\Tt^xv\%  cwcni^  ^^qsqqkl  tlie  isLind 
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of  Cozumel,  in  the  30th  degree  of  latitude,  not  known 
before,  and  south  of  the  Cape  of  Cotoche ;  where  keep- 
ing along  its  coast,  they  anchored  at  a  place  they  called 
Santa  Cruz,  because  that  was  the  third  of  May,  and  the 
feast  of  the  finding  of  the  cross.     Landing,  he  could 
not  prevail  with  any  of  the  natives  to  come  to  trade, 
yet  found  in  the  island  good  honey,  swine  with  their 
navels  on  their  backs,  and  several  small  temples  of 
stone,  as  also  an  Indian  woman  of  Jamaica,  who  went 
aboard,  and  was  afterwards  of  great  use  to  them.    Gri- 
jalva  sailed  on  to  Potonchan,  where  Francis  Hernandez, 
the  first  discoverer  of  that  country,  had  been ;  and 
after  defeating  the  natives  held  on  to  the  river  of  his 
own  name,  saying  this  country  was  like  a  new  Spain, 
because  of  the  many  structures  he  saw  of  lime  and 
stone,  whence  the  name  remained  to  the  adjacent 
kingdom  of  Mexico.    Coming  to  the  river  of  Tabasco, 
he  treated  with  the  natives,  and  a  cacique  there  with 
his  own  hand  put  upon  Grijalva  a  suit  of  complete 
armour,  all  of  beaten  gold,  besides  many  other  rich 
presents  he  gave  him.     Then  coasting  along,  he  saw 
the  great  mountains  of  S.  Martin,  and  the  rivers  of 
Alvarado  and  Banderas  on  the  coast  of  New  Spain,  at 
which  last  place  he  was  supplied  with  provisions,  and 
traded  for  much  gold  with  the  governor,  who  had  re- 
ceived orders  so  to  do  from  Montezuma  the  great 
monarch  of  Mexico,  upon  the  news  brought  him  of  the 
first  ships  that  appeared  on  that  coast.    He  spent  seven 
days  at  S.  John  de  Ulva,  trading  with  the  natives,  and 
then  went  on  as  far  as  the  province  of  Panuco,  from 
whence  he  returned  to  Cuba,  having  in  this  voyage 
discovered  all  the  coast  of  New  Spain,  almost  as  far  as 
theprovince  of  Florida.     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  III. 

This  same  year  the  licentiate  Espinosa,  by  order  of 
Peter  Arias  Davila,  governor  of  Darien,  founded  the 
town  of  Panama  on  tne  South  Sea.     Ibid. 

An.  1519*  Ferdinand  Cortes,  with  eleven  sail  fitted 
out  at  the  charge  of  James  Velasquez,  sailed  from 
Cuba  in  February,  and  landing  on  the  coast  of  New 
Spain,  before  discovered  by  Grijalva,  marched  up  to 
Mexico,  made  himself  master  of  that  mighty  dt^^  ^\2l^ 
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subdued  all  the  provinces  about  it  till  he  came  to  tlie 
South  Sea.  Here  were  found  those  rich  mines  of  nlfcr, 
which  with  the  others  of  Peru  have  ever  since  enriched 
the  universe,  not  to  speak  of  the  abundance  of  cotbm, 
and  very  many  other  precious  commodities.  In  fine^ 
his  actions  and  the  we^th  of  this  country  are  the  sub- 
ject of  large  volumes,  and  too  great  for  so  short  a  dis- 
course. Therefore  we  will  pn^eed  to  the  discoveriei. 
Ibid. 

This  year  also  Ferdinand  Magalhaensp  or  as  we  ciD 
him,  Magellan,  sailed  from  Spain  to  discover  the  stnit 
of  his  name,  die  particulars  of  which  voyage  are  the 
subject  of  the  first  of  those  round  the  world,  to  be. 
found  tc^ether  at  the  latter  end  of  this  discourse,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  repeated  at  this  place,  for  there 
the  reader  may  find  it  at  large,  with  an  account  of 
those  southern  parts  of  America. 

This  same  year  ISIO^  an  English  ship  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  ton  came  to  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico,  pre- 
tending it  came  out  with  another  to  discover  a  passage 
to  Tartary,  and  had  been  at  Newfoundland,  where  theife 
were  fifty  Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese  ships  fill- 
ing, and  that  offering  to  go  ashore,  their  pilot  was 
killed.  They  further  said  they  came  to  load  Brasil 
wood,  and  carry  the  king  of  England  an  account  of 
those  countries.  Hence  they  sailed  over  to  Hispaniola, 
where  being  fired  at  from  tlie  castle  they  returned  to 
Puerto  Rico,  where  they  traded  with  the  mhabitants, 
and  going  tlience  were  never  more  heard  of.  Herrera* 
dec.  2.  lib.  V.  Hackluyt,  vol.  III.  p.  499.  gives  the 
same  account  out  of  liamusio,  only  difiSsring  in  that 
he  says  it  was  in  the  year  1517- 

An.  15Q2*  Cortes  having  subdued  the  mighty  king- 
dom of  Mexico,  and  greatest  part  of  the  provinces  of 
Mechoacan,  Panuco,  Guaxaca,  Tabasco,  and  Soco- 
nusco,  a  conquest  above  two  hundred  leagues  in  length, 
above  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth  in  the  widest 
part,  and  lying  betwixt  fourteen  and  twenty-fonr  de- 
grees of  north  latitude ;  and  having  discovered  the 
South  Sea,  which  washes  the  shores  of  several  of  the 
provinces  mentvoned,  Yv^  t«ao\N«i  iWt  wa^f  to  send  to 
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the  Molucco  islands,  and  in  order  to  it  sent  ship- 
wrif^hts  to  the  port  of  Zacatula  to  build  two  ships  to 
discover  along  the  coast,  and  two  caravels  to  sail  to 
the  Moluccos,  causing  all  the  iron-work,  sails,  and 
rigging  to  be  carried  upon  mens*  backs  from  Vera 
(^'ruz  across  the  countiy,  which  is  at  least  a  hundred 
and  forty  leagues. 

Whilst  these  vessels  were  preparing  in  New  Spain, 
Giles  Gonzales  Davila,  with  incredible  labour,  had  built 
four  in  the  island  Tarrarequi,  not  far  from  Panama, 
whence  he  sailed  on  the  twenty-first  of  January  this 
same  year  1522,  taking  Andrew  Nino  along  with  him 
as  his  pilot.     Having  sailed  a  hundred  leagues  along 
the  coast  to  the  north-west,  they  were  forced  to  send  to 
Panama  for  necessaries  to  refit  their  ships,  which  being 
brought  they  proceeded.     At  Nicoya,  Giles  Gonzales 
landed,  and  travelled  into  the  province  of  Nicaragua, 
where  abundance  of  Indians,  with  their  cacique,  sub- 
mitted themselves :  but  aftenvards  meeting  witn  a  more 
warlike  nation,  he  was  forced   to  retire  to  the  sea. 
Whilst  Gonzales  travelled  by  hmd,  Andrew^  Nino  had 
Sillied  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Fonseca  in 
the  province  of  Guatimala,  discovering  three  hundred 
leagues  that  way  further  than  was  known  before ; 
which  done,  they  both  returned  to  Panama  with  great 
wealth  in  gold  and  pearls.     Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  IV. 

An.  1524.  P'rancis  the  first,  king  of  France,  employed 
John  Varrazona,  a  Horentinc,  to  make  some  discovery' 
to  the  north-west.  He  set  out  from  Dicp  with  four 
ships,  and  after  some  time  spent  privateering  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  he  steered  to  the  island  of  Madera, 
whence  dismissing  the  rest,  he  departed  with  one  ship 
and  fifty  men  upon  his  enterprise.  The  first  twenty- 
five  days  he  ran  five  hundred  leagues  to  the  westward, 
after  which  followed  a  dreadful  storm  ;  and  that  ceas- 
ing, in  twenty-five  days  more  ran  four  hundred  leagues, 
and  then  discovered  a  land  befoi-e  unknown,  which 
was  low  and  well  peopled,  running  to  the  southward. 
He  sailed  fifty  leagues  along  the  coast  to  the  south 
without  finding  any  harbour,  which  made  him  stand 
about  to  the  northward,  and  at  VastcoTcv^\.^«:«v«s.^v>pt^ 
where  he  traded  with  the  luA\a\\s,  nn\vo  v^cvnX-  ws^^^- 
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covering  only  their  privities  with  fan  like  saUei,  and 
garlands  about  their  heads  made  of  fine  feathers;  their 
complexion  like  the  other  Indians^  their  hair  black  and 
long,  tied  up  behind  like  a  tail.  His  short  stay  there 
gave  him  not  leisure  to  learn  any  thing  of  their  customs^ 
but  the  country  seemed  delightful,  with  pleasant  plainii 
and  plenty  of  woods  of  several  sorts  of  trees,  great 
variety  of  beasts  and  birds,  and  some  tokens  o£  gold. 
This  country  was  in  thirty-four  d^rees  of  north  lati- 
tude, a  temperate  climate,  and  is  the  northern  part  of 
the  province  of  Florida.  Sailing  hence  fifty  leagues  to 
the  north-east,  they  came  upon  another  coast,  where 
they  took  a  boy,  and  so  run  on,  seeing  all  the  way 
abundance  of  trees,  variety  of  herbs  and  flowers  for  two 
hundred  leagues,  where  they  again  anchored,  and  were 
well  entertained  by  the  natives,  a  cacique  comi]^  often 
aboard,  and  seeming  well  pleased  with  the  French. 
Hence  they  held  on  their  course  above  a  hundred 
leagues,  and  saw  people  clothed  with  feathers,  and  a 
very  pleasant  country  ;  but  passed  on  still  to  a  great 
island,  and  anchored  betwixt  it  and  the  continent,  where 
the  people  were  still  naked,  with  only  furs  before  their 
privities,  and  valued  copper  beyond  gold.  Thus  he 
proceeded,  landing  and  taking  a  view  of  the  shores, 
till  he  came  into  fifty  degrees  of  north  latitude,  where 
his  provisions  falling  short,  he  resolved  to  return  into 
France,  having  discovered  seven  hundred  leagues  along 
the  coast,  and  giving  it  the  name  of  New  France. 
Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  Vl.  Hackluyt,  vol.  III.  p,  295. 
Purchas,  vol.  IV.  p.  1603. 

The  same  year  1524.  Francis  Pizarro  sailed  from  Pa- 
nama in  November  with  one  ship  and  two  canoes,  in 
which  were  eighty  Spaniards  ana  four  horses,  to  dis- 
cover to  the  southward.  Coming  under  the  equinoc- 
tial, which  was  further  than  any  had  discovered  on 
that  side,  he  landed,  and  provisions  failing  sent  back 
the  ship  for  them,  remaining  himself  ashore  with  most 
of  the  men,  where  they  were  drove  to  such  extremities, 
that  twenty-seven  of  them  died  for  want,  and  therefore 
they  called  thisplace  Puerto  de  Lahambre,  that  is, 
Port  Famine.  The  «Yii^  T^>\Tu\xi^N«\!L\v  provisions,  they 
proceeded  on  tWir  vo^agc^  to  >i>aR  yk\.  ^BaR?s  ^aSSi«^\iit 
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la   Candelaria,  where   they  again  went  ashore  and 
travelled  up  the  country ;  but  all  the  people  fled  from 
them,  and  the  continual  rains  rotted  their  clothes. 
Though  all  the  rest  of  his  actions  in  this  expedition 
were  in  the  ensuing  years,  yet  the  summary  of  them 
shall  here  be  delivered  together,  to  avoid  the  confusion 
that  might  be  caused  by  the  dismembering  of  them. 
Hence  they  went  on  to  a  place  they  called  Pueblo 
Quemado,  where   they  had  two  bloody  encounters 
with  the  Indians,  and  therefore  proceeded  to  Chicama, 
whence  they  again  sent  back  the  ship  to  Panama  for 
provisions.      Whilst  the  ship  was  returning,   James 
de  Almagro,  who  was  at  the  chief  expense  of  this 
enterprise,  went  out  of  Panama  with  a  ship  full  of 
provisions,  and  sixty  men  in  it,  and  running  along 
the  coast,  at  length  found  Pizarro  at  Chicama ;  and 
having  relieved  and  conferred  with  him,  returned  to 
Panama  for  more  men,  whence  he  brought  two  ships 
and  two  canoes  with  arms,   men,  ammunition,  and 
provisions.     Leaving  Chicama,  they  proceeded  along 
the  coast ;  and  after  many  delays,  and  several  times 
sending  back  to  Panama,  during  which  time  the  rest 
of  the  men  were  left  ashore,  and  suffered  incredible 
hardships,  Pizarro  came  to  Tumbez,  where  he  sent  men 
ashore,  who  were  friendly  entertained  by  the  natives, 
supplied  with  provisions,  and  returned  aboard  with  the 
joyful  news,  that  they  had  seen  stately  palaces,  and  all 
sorts  of  vessels  of  silver  and  gold.    Here  he  was  invited 
ashore,  and  went  twice,  having  much  discourse  with 
the  Indians,  who  gave  him  an  account  of  the  great  city 
of  Cusco,  and  of  the  immense  wealth  of  the  mighty 
monarch  of  Guaynacapa.    This  done,  having  gathered 
a  good  quantity  of  gold,  and  got  some  of  the  large 
Peru  sheep,  and  otner  thin^  to  show  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  he  returned  to  Panama  to  gather  a  force 
sufficient  to  make  a  conquest  in  that  rich  country  he 
had  discovered.     In  this  voyage  he  reached  as  far  as 
the  port  of  Santa  in  nine  degrees  of  south  latitude, 
having  run  above  two  hundred  leagues,  in  which  he 
spent  three  years,  being  detained  so  long  by  the  misfor- 
tunes and  wants  abovementioned,  besides  many  more 
too  tedioui?  to  insert  here.    T\\e  coxvqw^sl  wvii  ivw^« 
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discoveries  shall  fall  in  their  due  place.     Herma,  dee. 
3.  lib.  VII,  VIII,  and  X.  and  dec.  4.  lib.  II. 

An.  1595.  The  emperor  Charles  the  fifth  fitted  oat 

six  ships  and  a  tender  at  Coninna,  under  the  conmund 

of  D.  Garcia  Jofre  de  Loay sa,  and  weU  furnished  with 

provisions,  ammunition  and  commodities  to  tnde^  is 

also  four  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards.     These  shiAi 

were  to  pass  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan. tone 

Molucco  islands,  and  sailed  from  Corunna  in-July. 

On  the  fifth  of  December  they  came  upon  the  coast  of 

Brazil  in  21  degrees  and  a  half  of  south  latitude. 

December  the  twenty-eighth  the  ships  were  parted  in 

a  storm,  but  met  all  again  except  the  admiral.  Januuy 

the  fifth  they  came  to  Cape  Blanco  in  37  d^rees,  and 

thence  to  Santa  Cruz  in  51  degrees,  where  the  adminJ 

and  another  ship  being  missing,  they  put  up  some  signs 

to  direct  them.     Coming  to  the  mouth  of  the  Stt^ts^ 

one  of  the  ship  was  cast  away  in  a  storm,  the  other 

three  with  much  difficulty  got  into  the  Strait.  January 

the  twenty-»xth  the  admiral,  with  the  other  ship  thii 

was  missing,  and  the  tender,  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 

Strait,  where  it  was  near  perishing  in  a  storm  :  and  on 

the  fifth  of  April  the  five  ships  being  again  joined,  pot 

into  the  Strait,  whence  the  foul  weather  had  bealen 

them  out.     May  the  twenty-fifth  they  came  out  into 

the  South  Sea,  where  a  violent  storm  parted  them  all; 

and  the  tender  being  left  alone  with  very  little  prori- 

sion  sailed  to  the  northward,  till  it  came  upon  the  coait 

of  New  Spain,  where  the  men  were  plentimlly  relieved 

by  the  Indians  for  the  present,  and  afterwards  by  Cortes 

from  Mexico.     The  admiral  was  parted  from  the  other 

ships,  and  never  saw  them  m(K*e,  for  he  died  on  this 

side  the  line,  and  soon  afler  him  John  Sebastian  Coo 

his  successor,  who  had  brought  the  ship  called  the 

Victory  home,  afler  sailing  round  the  world  in  the 

voyage  undertaken  by  Magellan.     Then  they  diose 

Toribio  Alonso  de  Sdazar  for  their  admiral,  and  so 

ilirecting  their  course  for  the  islands  Ladrones,  on  the 

thirteenth  of  September  discovered  an  island,  which 

they  called  S.  Bartholomew  \  and  the  wind  not  pa* 

mitting  them  to  come  near  it,  followed  on  their  oomse 

to  the  Ladroueft^  axi^  cvnie  \a  ^^  \:«i^  vao&SwxsMMt  of 
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them,  where  there  came  to  them  a  Spaniard  that  had 
been  left  there  when  a  ship  of  Magellan's  company  left 
at  the  Moluccos  attempted  to  return  to  New  Spaing  as 
may  be  seen  in  that  voyage.  Five  days  this  which  was 
the  admiral's  ship  continued  in  the  island  Bataha,  and 
then  prosecuted  its  voyage  to  the  Moluccos  on  the 
tenth  of  September  1526,  and  on  the  second  of  October 
came  to  the  great  island  Mindanao,  one  of  the  Philip- 
pines, where  they  got  some  fresh  provisions,  and  then 
sailed  away  towards  the  Moluccos,  and  arrived  safe  at 
Tidore  on  the  last  day  of  December,  and  there  built  a 
fort,  whence  for  a  long  time  after  they  made  war  with 
the  Portuguese  of  Temate ;  where  we  will  leave  them, 
having  ended  their  navigation,  and  shall  hear  of  them 
again  in  the  fqllowing  years.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  VII, 
VIII,  IX.  and  dec.  4.  lib.  I. 

An.  1526.  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  made  the  great 
discovery  in  North  America  for  king  Henry  the  Seventh 
of  England,  being  now  in  the  Spanish  service,  sailed 
from  Cadiz  with  four  ships,  designing  for  the  Moluc- 
cos through  the  Strait  of  Magellim :  but  when  he  came 
upon  the  coast  of  Brasil,  his  provisions  began  to  fail, 
and  the  men  to  mutiny,  both  which  things  obliged  him 
to  lay  Jiside  his  first  design,  and  run  up  the  river  then 
called  of  Solis,  now  of  Plate ;  and  going  up  it  thirty 
leagues,  he  came  to  the  island  of  S.  Gabriel,  and  seven 
leagues  above  it  to  the  river  S.  Salvador,  where  he 
landed  and  built  a  fort,  in  which  he  left  some  men, 
whilst  he  discovered  higher.     Thirty  leagues  further 
up  he  found  the  river  of  Zarcarana,  and  erected  another 
fort,  which  was  called  by  his  name.     Then  continuing 
the  same  course,  after  running  up  two  hundred  leagues 
he  came  to  the  river  Paraguay,  up  which  he  turned, 
leaving  the  great  river,  and  at  ihe  end  of  thirty  leagues 
found  a  people  that  tilled  the  ground,  which  he  had 
not  seen  before,  and  they  opposed  him  so  vigorously, 
that  he  was  forced  to  return  down  the  river  af&r  losing 
twenty-eight  of  his  men :  where  we  must  leave  him 
awhile,  to  show  that  this  same  year  James  Garcia  was 
sent  from  Galicia  with  one  ship,  a  small  tender,  and  a 
brigantine,  to  discover  this  same  river  of  Plate,  and 
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came  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Brasil  which  fiir 
its  many  rocks  and  shoals  is  called  Abrelojo,  or  Opoi 
your  Eyes,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

An.  1527.  At  the  beginnmg  of  the  year  he  ease 
into  the  river  of  Plate,  and  there  found  two  of  Cdbot*! 
ships,  but  sent  back  his  own  to  carry  slaves  into  Ftar- 
tu^.  Then  he  run  up  the  river,  and  found  Cabot  is 
that  of  Paraguay,  where  we  said  he  lost  his  men,  whence 
they  returned  together  to  the  ships.  Cabot  sent  one 
of  them  back  into  Spain,  with  an  account  of  what  he 
had  discovered,  the  reasons  why  he  went  not  to  tke 
Moluccos,  and  some  silver  and  gold,  desiring  to  be 
reinforced,  and  to  have  leave  to  plant  there,  wluch  ms 
not  done  till  some  time  afler,  when  it  shall  be  men- 
tioned in  its  place.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  IX.  and  de& 
4.  lib.  I. 

This  same  year  Cortes  fitted  out  three  ships  on  the 
coast  of  New  Spain  in  the  South  Sea,  and  sent  them  to 
the  Molucco  islands,  where  they  joined  the  Spaniards 
beforementioned,  and  prosecuted  the  war  with  the 
Portuguese.  One  of  the  ships  attempted  to  retun 
with  cloves  to  New  Spain,  but  was  beaten  back  to  Ti- 
dore  by  contrary  winds,  where  the  continual  wars  re- 
duced the  Spaniards  to  only  twenty,  who  were*forced 
to  put  themselves  into  the  power  of  the  Portugoese, 
an(l  by  them  were  carried  into  India,  where  some  of 
them  retuined  into  Spain.  These  ships  were  in  sevenl 
of  the  Philippine  islands,  and  took  possession  of  them 
for  the  king  of  Spain.     Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  I. 

This  year  also  Francis  de  Montejo  sailed  from  Sevil 
with  three  ships,  and  five  hundred  men  in  them,  to 
conquer  the  province  of  Yucatan,  and  Peter  de  Alva* 
rado  for  that  of  Guatimala.  Of  the  discovery  of  both 
something  has  been  said  already,  and  therefore  there 
needs  no  repetition. 

The  same  year  still  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  sailed  from 
Sanlucar  on  the  seventeenth  of  June  with  five  vessels, 
and  in  them  seven  hundred  men,  and  spent  much  thne 
at  Hispaniola  and  Cuba,  where  afler  escaping  a  dreadfU 
storm,  he  was  forced  to  winter.  In  March  following 
he  put  to  sea  with  four  shiips  and  above  four  handns 
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men,  and  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  after  many  storms 
and  dangers,  came  upon  the  coast  of  Florida ;  he  landed 
his  men  and  forty  liorses,  and  then  travelled  with  them 
by  land,  sending  the  ships  at  the  same  time  to  coast 
along  and  find  a  safe  harbour  where  they  might  settle 
a  town*     Those  that  marched  by  land,  after  incredible 
suffering  ashore,  and  losing  their  ships,  built  some  barks 
to  carry  them  off,  making  sails  of  their  shirts,  and  ropes 
of  their  horses  tails  and  manes.     By  the  twenty-second 
of  September  they  had  eaten  all  their  horses,  and  then 
went  aboard  their  barks :  they  crept  along  the  shore 
seven  days  in  those  creeks  almost  starred, till  they  found 
some  dry  fish  in  an  Indian  house,  but  after  this  suffered 
such  extremity  of  thirst,  that  five  of  them  died  with 
drinking  of  salt  water.     I'hey  landed  again  and  got 
some  refreshment,  but  the  Indians  proving  treacherous, 
they  lost  some  men,  and  so  put  to  sea  again,  where  they 
ranged  many  days  in  foul  weather,  and  were  all  parted. 
At  last  all  the  barks  were  cast  upon  the  shore  and 
several  men  drowned,  those  that  escaped  almost  naked 
and  starved  met  with  charitable  Indians,  who  came 
down  and  lamented  their  misfortune  with  tears,  fetch- 
ing wood  to  make  fire  to  warm  them,  carrying  them  to 
their  hpuses,  and  giving  them  all  the  best  they  had ; 
but  this  lasted  not  long ;  for  the  Indians  though  so 
loving  were  poor,  and  soon  after  suffered  extreme  want 
themselves,  so  that  the  Spaniards  dispersed  to  shift, 
and  the  sixty  that  landed  were  soon  reduced  to  fifteen. 
Such  was  their  misery,  that  five  of  them  who  had  kept 
together  ate  up  one  another  till  only  one  was  left. 
Three  or  four  that  survived  these  calamities  travelled 
some  hundreds  of  leagues  across  the  countiy,  and  with 
incredible  hardships  at  length  came  to  New  Spain,  the 
rest  with  their  officers  all  perished ;  and  this  was  the 
end  of  the  expedition.     Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  II,  IV. 
Before  we  proceed,  it  must  be  here  noted,  that  this 
same  year  king  Henry  the  eighth  of  England  sent  out 
two  ships  to  discover  to  the  northward,  which  sailed 
out  of  the  Thames  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  and  en- 
tering between  the  north  of  Newfoundland  and  the 
continent  one  of  them  was  cast  away.     The  other  di- 
vot. X.  o  G 
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rected  its  course  towards  Cape  Breton,  and  the  contof 
ArambeCy  often  sending  men  ashore  to  set  infbimaiiflB 
of  the  country,  and  returned  home  in  October;  wUA 
is  all  the  account  we  have  of  this  voyage.  Hutiiijty 
vol.  III.  p.  129. 

An.  1530.  Francis  Fizarro  having  been  in  SpabtaDd 
obtained  many  favours  of  the  emperor,  and  pom  U 
conquer  what  he  had  discovered,  sailed  from  Fnum 
with  a  hundred  and  eighty-five  Spaniards,  and  thiitjr- 
seven  hdrses.  At  the  Bay  of  S.  Matthew  he  landed 
the  horses  and  most  of  the  men  to  march  along  de 
shore,  whilst  the  ships  coasted ;  and  falling  upmi  de 
town  of  Quapel,  he  took  a  vast  booty  of  gold,  silver, 
and  emeralds :  then  he  sent  three  ships  to  rauDDaaaad 
Nicaragua  to  bring  recruits  of  men  and  proviflom. 
Being  reduced  to  great  straits,  and  ready  to  abandoa 
the  country,  a  ship  arrived  with  supplies.  Hence  dief 
sailed  to  the  island  Puna,  which  lies  between  three  lad 
four  degrees  of  south  latitude;  where  after  modi 
feigned  friendship  from  the  Indians,  he  came  te  • 
battle  with  them,  and  having  gained  the  victory,  es* 
tinned  there,  setting  at  liberty  six  hundred  Indiaaiof 
Tumbez,  kept  there  in  slavery,  which  gained  him  tk 
affection  of  those  people.  Two  ships  coming  to  Ub 
with  recruits  from  Panama,  Pizarro  sailed  over  to 
Tumbez,  of  which  place  he  possessed  himself  after  kS- 
ing  many  Indians,  who  used  all  means  by  open  fine 
and  treachery  to  destroy  him.  Here  inquiring  inlotk 
affairs  of  the  country,  he  was  informed  of  the  greatnei 
and  infinite  wealth  of  the  city  of  Cuzco,  and  of  At 
vast  power  and  large  dominion  of  the  emperor  of  Fen. 
Then  moving  still  to  the  southward,  he  founded  tk 
city  of  S.  Michael,  and  staid  there  long  to  settle  Art 
new  colony,  to  get  more  supplies  and  further  intdii' 
gence  into  the  a^rs  of  the  country;  and  though  tiM 
things  happened  in  the  following  yean,  we  wul  con- 
clude witli  them  at  once,  according  to  the  inteoid 
brevity.  At  that  time  two  brothers  contended  fodi 
monarchy  of  Peru,  these  were  Atahaulpa  and  Ou«M 
of  whom  the  former  had  been  sucoeaafiil  in  seMsl 
battles.    Pizarro  resolved  to  make  his  misnaattff^ 
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their  (liyisions.  He  therefore niarcheiUiito  the  country 
with  MOirce  two  htindred  lueu,  aiitl  couiing  to  Caxa- 
Dialca,  whence  Atahnuljia  drew  out  with  his  anny,  he 
sent  to  invite  Lira  buck.  The  Iiiga  fame  with  sin  in« 
fiiiitf  iiiultitude  of  Indians ;  aiid  having  tilled  the  great 
market  of  Caxanialca,  he  ordered  they  sliould  seize  all 
the  Spaiiiard.s,  and  take  care  that  not  one  escaped : 
upon  which  as  hi.s  horns  and  other  warlike  iostruiuents 
bfgaii  to  make  a  dreadful  noise,  Pizarro  gave  the  signal 
in  like  manner  ;  and  falling  on,  routed  that  multitude, 
and  took  the  Inga  prisoner,  and  with  him  an  incredible 
treasure  of  gold,  silver,  and  cotton  cloth.  The  Inga 
being  prisoner,  offered  foi'  hin  ransom  ten  thousauid 
ingots  of  gold,  andagrcat  room  full  to  the  top  of  silver; 
which  he  had  almost  performed,  when  new  troubles 
arising,  he  was  put  to  death.  After  which  Pizarro 
marched  to  the  great  city  of  Cozco,  near  two  hundred 
leagtics  from  Caxamaica,  to  the  south-east ;  whence 
inoving  to  the  sea,  he  founded  the  city  of  Lima  in  18 
degrees  oi  south  latitude,  and  subdued  all  that  v«8t 
.empire  of  Peru.  Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  VII.  and  IX. 
Idee.  .5.  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  it. 
;  An.  1532.  Nunho  de  Guzman,  sent  out  by  Cortea 
Mexico  by  land  to  reduce  the  province  of  Me- 
son, discovered  and  subdued  tlje  pj-ovinces  of  Cu- 
ican  and  Cinaloa,  extending  to  28  degrees  of  north 
Kitude  on  the  coa.st  of  the  South  Sea,  and  opposite  to 
(  south  end  of  California;  all  which  was  done  by 
*,  and  a  consequence  of  the  fonner  navigations, 
^errera,  dec.  5.  lib.  I. 

'  Some  ships  were  sent  out  these  years  by  Coi-tea  from 
New  Spain,  to  discover  to  the  north-west ;  but  they 
having  gone  no  further  than  has  been  already  men> 
ioned,  it  is  needless  to  give  any  account  of  them. 
-  An.  1534.  Sinfion  de  Alcazova,  a  Portuguese  in  tlie 
"bg  of  Spain's  service,  undertook  to  discover  to  the 
Howard  of  Peru ;  passing  the  strait  of  Magellan,  and 
'  g  out  two  good  sliips  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
.  te  sailed  from  S.  Lucar  on  the  twenty-first  of 
ptcmber,  and  entered  the  nuuith  oi'  tlic  Straits  of 
;ellan  in  Jimuary  followiDg.     Having  «v^ivX  V3we 
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time  in  it,  and  bebg  half  way  through,  the  violent 
storms,  which  lasted  many  days,  were  the  occanon 
that  his  men  in  a  mutinous  manner  obliged  him  to 
turn  back  out  of  the  Strait,  and  put  into  port  Loboi, 
a  little  above  the  mouth  of  it.  Here  he  landed  a  hun- 
dred men  to  discover  up  the  country,  appointing  fail 
lieutenant  to  command  them,  because  ne  could  not 
himself,  by  reason  of  his  indisposition.  They  marched 
ninety  leagues  through  a  desart  country,  seeing  scarce 
any  inhabitants,  and  being  ready  to  perish  sometime! 
for  want  of  water ;  and  by  this  time  adl  the  provisioiu 
they  brought  from  aboard  were  spent,  the  country  af- 
fording little  or  nothing.  This  done,  they  retuned 
towards  the  ships,  and  some  of  them  mutinying  by  the 
way,  secured  those  that  opposed  their  wicked  designs; 
and  coming  aboard,  murdered  Alcazova  their  com- 
mander in  chief  and  his  pilot,  designing  to  leave  the 
rest  that  had  opposed  them  on  shore,  and  turn  pirates. 
But  being  divided  among  themselves,  the  loyal  party 
took  the  advantage  to  possess  themselves  of  the  ships, 
and  executed  many  of  them.  This  done  they  directed 
their  course  for  the  islands  of  America.  The  greatest 
ship  was  cast  away  on  the  coast  of  Brasil,  the  other  in 
much  distress  arrived  at  the  island  Ilispaniola.  Thus 
ended  this  entcrimsc.  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  VILand 
VII L 

This  same  year  ItOiSl-,  Jaqucs  Caitier  sailed  from  the 
port  of  S.  Malo,  by  order  of  Francis  I.  king  of  France, 
to  discover  the  north  part  of  America.  He  set  out 
on  the  twentieth  of  April,  and  on  the  tenth  of  May 
put  into,  the  port  of  S.  Catherine  in  Newfoundland; 
where  having  spent  some  days  in  refitting,  he  sailed  all 
the  length  of  the  island  from  Cape  Raz  to  Cape  de 
Grace  ;  and  entering  between  the  island  and  the  con- 
tinent, run  to  the  westward  along  the  shore,  till  at  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river  Canada,  he  turned  to  the 
southward,  came  to  the  Bay  called  du  Chaleur,  and 
traded  with  the  natives  in  a  very  peaceable  manner,  ai 
they  did  all  along  those  shores  on  the  'back  of  New- 
foundland, viewing  all  the  creeks  and  harbours;  tS 
the  fifteenth  of  K\i^p;s^  ^\i^Ti  they  departed  tlwDce 
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homeward,  and  arrived  at  S.  Malo  on  the  fifth  of  Sep- 
tember.    Hackhiyt,  vol.  Ill,  p.  201. 

An.  1535.  The  same  Jaqiics  Cartier  sailed  again 
from  S.  Malo,  May  the  nineteenth,  with  three  ships 
upon  the  same  discovery;  and  after  suffering  much  by 
storms,  which  parted  them,  Cartier  ui)Oii  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  June  came  upon  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
in  49  degrees  and  40  minutes  of  latitude,  and  staying 
some  days,  was  there  joined  by  his  other  two  ships. 
Then  they  all  together  entered  the  great  Bay  on  the 
back  of  Newfoundland,  sailing  to  the  westward,  and 
foul  weather  coming  on,  anchored  in  the  port  of  S. 
Nicholas,  where  they  staid  till  the  seventh  of  August ; 
and  then  steering  to  the  southward,  on  the  fifteenth 
came  upon  the  island  of  the  Assumption.     Thence  he 
turned  again  into  the  great  river,  and  coasting  along 
it,  came  to  the  island  he  called  of  Orleans,  in  the 
country  of  Canada,  where  he  traded  amicably  with  the 
Indians ;  and  leaving  the  ships  there,  with  fifty  men 
in  the  boats,  he  ran  fifty  leagues  higher,  where  he  saw 
the  town  of  Hochelaga,  consisting  of  about  fifty  great 
houses,  each  capable  of  a  great  number  of  p?opIe,  and 
the  town  inclosed  with  a  triple  fence,  all  of  timber. 
Returning  hence  to  his  ships,  he  went  to  Stadacona, 
a  town  about  a  league  from  tliem,  to  visit  the  prince 
of  that  part  of  Canada.     In  these  parts  he  found  much 
fish,  Indian  wheat,  and  tobacco.     He  continued  here 
all  the  winter,  discovering  what  was  nearest,  and  in- 
quiring into  the  further  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  in 
May  following  returned  home  with  a  particular  account 
of  the  great  river  of  Canada,  and  the  whole  country 
called  by  that  name,  or  New  France.     Hackluyt,  vol. 
III.  p.  212. 

This  year  D.  Peter  de  Mendoza  sailed  from  S.  Lucar 
with  eleven  ships  and  eight  hundred  men  in  them,  for 
the  river  of  Plate,  where  he  happily  arrived,  and  settled 
the  colony  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  continues  and  is 
famous  to  this  day ;  though  the  greatest  part  of  his 
people  perished  there  for  want,  before  they  were  re- 
ueved  from  Spain.     Hcrrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  IX. 

An.  1536.  Two  ships  were  fitted  out  at  YiOtAsstL^ 
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under  the  command  of  Mr.  Hon,  widi  a  hundred  nl 
twenty  men,  for  North  America;  of  whom  we  find  w 
account  that  they  did  any  more  than  get  to  Newibaad- 
knd,  where  they  were  in  such  want,  thai  they  eiH  ip 
one  another ;  and  those  that  were  left,  auiprind  i 
French  ship  that  came  into  those  parta,  and  lo  n- 
turned  home.     Hackluyt,  y<d.  III.  p.  129. 

An.  \53Q.  F.  Mark  de  Niza,  with  his  companion  F. 
Honoratusy  a  black,  whose  name  was  Stephen,  nd 
some  Indians  for  interpreters,  set  out  on  the  seventh  of 
March  from  the  town  of  Culiacan  at  the  entrance  into 
the  Strait  of  California  on  the  South  Sea  shore,  to  & 
cover  the  country  to  the  nortliward  by  land.     F.  Ho- 
noratus  fell  sick,  and  was  left  behina ;  and  F.  Mai 
proceeded  to  Petathen,  sixty  leagues  from  Culiacn; 
the  people  there  and  ail  the  way  paying  him  extruir- 
dinary  respect,  and  supplying  him  plentifully  with  all 
necessaries.   Hence  he  went  on  to  \  acapa,  and  sent  the 
black  towards  the  sea  to  discover  that  port,  who  soon 
after  sent  messengers,  desiring  the  rather  to  coot 
speedily  to  him,  because  he  had  received  infonnatka 
of  a  country  called  Cibola,  where  there  were  seven 
great  cities,  built  with  stone  two  stories  high,  and  the 
people  well  clad ;   and  that  it  was  but  thirty  dsyi 
journey  from  the  place  where  he  then  was.     F.  Mark 
set  out  towards  this  country,  and  all  the  way  he  went, 
the  people  offered  him  not  only  provisions,  but  Tuikej 
«toues,  earthen  dishes,  and  other  things,  where<rf*he 
would  receive  nothing,  but  what  was  barely  for  his  and 
his  company's  maintenance.     He  passed  throagh  a 
desart  of  four  days  journey,  and  coming  out  of  it,  the 
people  of  the  first  towns  ran  to  meet  him  ail  dad  in 
cotton  cloth,  or  skins,  with  collars  and  other  ornaments 
of  Turkey  stones.     Having  travelled  a  hundred  and 
twenty  leagues  from  Vacapa,  he  came  into  a  most  d^ 
lightful  plain,  all  inhabited  by  veiy  civilized  peej^ 
and  six  days  journey  over;  and  then  entered  into  a 
desart  of  fifteen  days  journey,  where  an  Indian  brought 
him  the  news  that  Stephen  his  black,  who  had  gone 
all  the  way  before,  was  killed  at  Cibola  by  the  go- 
vimoT^a  order*,  w\»M^^macacftK«Dk^V^iiJM^  Ib&x^ 
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that  went  with  him,  and  had  escaped.  F.  Mark  having 
with  much  difficulty  persuaded  some  few  Indians  to 
follow  him,  went  on  till  he  came  in  sight  of  Cibola, 
which  he  viewed  from  a  rising  ground,  and  afterwards 
declared  it  was  the  best  city  he  had  seen  in  America, 
the  houses  being  two  or  three  stories  high,  and  very 
beautiful ;  but  durst  not  go  into  it,  for  fear  if  they 
should  kill  him,  there  would  be  none  to  carry  back  an 
account  of  that  discovery.  He  therefore  i-etumcd, 
having  seen  many  good  towns  in  his  way,  and  found 
people  very  much  civilized ;  whereof  he  sent  an  account 
to  the  viceroy.  He  also  was  infonned,  that  beyond 
Cibola  there  were  three  great  and  powerful  kingdoms, 
called  Marata,  Acus,  and  Tontcac,  where  the  people 
lived  very  politely,  wove  cloth,  and  had  great  riches. 
Cibola  lies  in  about  38  or  39  degi'ces  of  noith  latitude. 
Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  VII. 

Upon  the  news  of  this  gi*eat  discovery  by  land,  Cor- 
tes set  out  three  ships  from  New  S])ain,  under  the 
command  of  D.  Francisco  de  UUoa ;  who  directed  his 
course  to  the  north-west,  run  along  the  biick  of  Cali- 
fornia, searching  all  that  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Enganho 
in  the  latitude  of  30  degrees :  but  here  was  no  dis- 
covery of  any  consequence  made,  and  Ulloa  resolving 
to  go  further,  was  never  more  heard  of ;  another  of  his 
three  ships  had  been  lost  before,  and  the  third,  which 
now  left  him,  returned  to  New  Spain.  Herrera,  dec. 
6.  lib.  IX. 

An.  1540.  Don  Antony  Mendoza,  viceroy  of  Mexico, 
upon  the  information  above  given  by  F.  Mark  of  the 
country  of  Cibola,  ordered  Francis  Vasquez  de  Cor- 
nado,  governor  of  New  Galicia,  to  march  thither  with 
some  forces,  and  plant  colonies  where  he  thought  con- 
venient. Comado  set  out  from  Culiacan  in  ^lay,  with 
an  hundred  and  fifty  horse  and  two  hundred  foot,  and 
store  of  ammunition  and  provisions.  He  directed  his 
course  almost  north-east,  and  after  a  long  marcli  ot 
many  days  came  to  the  first  town,  where  Stephen  the 
black  abovementioned  was  killed.  Here  they  saw  five 
towns,  each  of  about  two  hundred  inhabitants,  and 
the  houses  of  stone  and  mud,  and  Mat  at  the  Uy^  \  tht 
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country  cold,  but  .plentiful ;  the  peo^'  dad  in  ddm  of 

beasts.     Five  days  journey  to  the  north-east  €i  Cibola 

is  a  province  called  Tucayan.     All  these  plaeea  gat 

the  Spaniards  friendly  reception,  except  the  first  town 

of  Cibola.     They  trnvelled  seven  days  further  rtill 

north-east,  and  came  to  the  river  Cicuique,  when 

they  found  abundance  of  cows,  and  then  proceeded 

twenty  days  without  knowing  where  they  were. .   Here 

Comado  ordered  all  his  forces  to  stay,  except  thirty 

men,  and  with  them  he  travelled  thirty  days  to  tbe 

northward,  always  among  abundance  of  cattle,  and  cm 

the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  came  to  the  river  to 

which  he  gave  those  names.     Hence  they  turned  into 

the  province  of  Quivira,  which  is  a  fiper  country  thn 

most  in  Europe,  and  where  they  saw  grapes  and  several 

sorts  of  European  fruits,  as  also  flax  growing  wild. 

Having  taken  an  account  of  all  this  country,  he  re* 

tunicd  to  his  government.     In  his  way  outwards  he 

travelled  three  hundred  and  thirty  leagues,  and  but 

two  hundred  in  his  return,  because  he  came  back  the 

direct  way.     Quivira  is  in  4U  degrees   of   latitude. 

Cornado  was  out  two  years  upon  his  discovery,  and 

was  blamed  at  his  return  for  not  having  planted  a  colony. 

Hie  same  year  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  set  out  two 

ships  at  Acapulco  on  the  South  Sea,  to  discover  on  that 

element,  whilst  Cornado  travelled  by  land,  and  gave 

the  conmiand  of  them  to  Ferdinand  de  Alarcon,  who 

set  sail  on  the  ninth  of  May.     Coming  to  the  flats  at  , 

the  eutmnce  of  the  Strait  of  California,  he  sent  his 

boats  before  to  sound,  and  yet  nm  aground ;  but  the 

tide  rising,  brought  him  off,  and  he  run  up  till  he 

came  to  a  great  river,  up  which  he  went  with  his  boats, 

and  traded  with  the  Indians  for  provisions  an^  hides. 

Having  gone  very  far  up  this  river,   Alarcon  heard 

tidings  of  Cibola,  which  was  what  he  looked  for,  and 

of  the  death  of  Stephen  the  black.    He  called  the  river 

Buena  Guia,  and  returning  to  his  ships,  put  aboard 

his  boats  abundance  of  provisions  and  commodities  to 

trade  with ;  resolving  to  join  Francis  Vasquez  de  Cor* 

nado  that  way.     Alarcon  went  up  this  river  eight]^ 

£vQ  Jeagu^S)  and  tViea  \ieai\xk%  \i<^  xi»s«%  ^{  Cornadv^ 
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in  search  of  whom  he  went,  he  took  down  the  river 
again  to  his  ships.  He  proceeded  on  his  voyage  many 
days  afler  up  the  coast,  inquiring  for  Comado  and 
Cibola,  till  perceiving  at  last  there  were  no  hopes  of 
finding  them,  he  returned  to  New  Spain ;  having  sailed 
four  degrees  further  than  the  ships  sent  by  Cortes. 
Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  IX. 

This  year  still,  James  Cartier  before-mentioned  sailed 
from  S.  Malo  with  five  ships  on  the  twenty-third  of 
May  for  the  coast  of  Canada  and  Saguenay ;  and  meet- 
ing with  very  bad  weather  at  sea,  were  parted,  and  came 
together  again  afler  long  beating  at  sea,  in  the  port  of 
Carpont  in  Newfoundland  ;  and  on  the  twenty-third  of 
August  put  into  the  Haven  of  Santa  Croix,  or  the  Holy 
Cross,  in  Canada.  Hence  the  lord  of  RobeiTal  sailed 
four  leagues  further,  where  he  thought  a  convenient 
place,  and  there  erected  a  fort,  into  which  he  landed 
the  provisions  and  ammunition ;  and  keeping  three 
ships  with  him,  sent  back  the  other  two  into  France. 
This  is  the  first  colony  I  find  in  North  America,  and 
the  first  in  all  that  continent  of  any  nation,  except  the 
Spaniards  or  Portuguese.     Hacklujrt,  vol.  3.  p.  232. 

There  occurs  another  navigation  this  year,  no  less 
remarkable  in  its  way,  than  any  of  those  already  men- 
tioned. Pizarro  having  conquered  the  mighty  empire 
of  Peru,  guided  by  his  boundless  ambition,  travelled 
up  into  the  inland,  and  wanting  provisions,  sent  cap- 
tain Orellana  down  the  river  of  the  Amazons  with 
eighty  men  in  a  boat  and  several  canoes.  He  set  out 
about  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  and  being  carried  two 
hundred  leagues  from  the  place  where  he  entered, 
the  violence  of  the  current  driving  the  boats  twenty- 
five  leagues  a  day,  he  thought  he  was  too  far  gone  to 
return  against  the  stream,  and  therefore  held  on  his 
way,  till  in  January  for  want  of  provisions  his  men  eat 
all  the  leather  they  had.  Being  ready  to  perish,  they 
came  to  an  Indian  town,  where  they  found  provisions, 
the  Indians  abandoning  it  at  first ;  but  Orellaim  speak- 
ing to  some  hi  the  Indian  tongue,  they  all  returned, 
and  plentifully  furnished  him  with  turkeys,  partridges, 
fish,  and  other  necessaries.  Finding  tl\e^  IxvfiMXi^iwL- 
cere,  they  staid  hore  twenty  days  \  m  yj\i\c\v  \a\sx^  ^^Jsnrs^ 
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built  a  brigantine,  and  set  out  again  on  Candlemas^, 
and  ran  two  hundred  leagues  farther  without  seant 
any  town ;  when  being  again  in  great  want,  they  sped 
some  Indian  dwellings,  where  they  dvilly  asked  fiv 
some  sustenance,  and  had  abundance  of  tortoises  sod 
parrots  given  them.     In  the  way  hence  they  saw  good 
towns,  and  the  next  day  two  canoes  came  aboud, 
bringing  tortoises  and  good  partridges,    and  mud 
fish,  which  they  gave  to  Orellana,  who  in  return  give 
them  such  things  as  he  had.     Then  he  landed,  sad 
all  the  caciques  of  the  country  about  came  to  see  and 
present  him  with  provisions:  so  that  he  staid  here 
thirty-five  days,  and  built  another  brigantine,  which 
he  caulked  with  cotton,  and  was  supplied  by  the 
Indians  with  pitch  for  it.     They  left  this  place  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  April,  and  running  eighty  leagues 
without  meeting  any  warlike  Indians,  came  to  a  denrt 
country.     May  the  twelfth  they  came  to  the  proviiice 
of  Machiparo,  where  many  canoes  full  of  Indians  set 
upon  them  ;  yet  they  landed  some  men,  who  brought 
provisions  from  the  town  in  spite  of  the  multitude  of 
natives  that  opposed  it,  and  repulsed  the  Indians  fitmi 
their  boats.     Yet  when  he  went  o£P,  they  pursued  him 
two  days  and  two  nights,  and  therefore  when  they 
left  him,  he  rested  three  days  in  a  town,  whence  he 
drove  the   inhabitants,  and  found   much   proviaon, 
whereof  he  laid  in  good  store.     Two  days  after  he 
came  to  another  town  as  plentiful  as  the  last,  and  where 
they  saw  much  silver  and  gold,  but  valued  it  not,  being 
now  intent  only  upon  saving  their  lives.     In  fine, 
with  such  like  accidents  he  run  down  this  vast  river, 
seeing  many  towns  and  large  rivers  that  fell  into  this : 
fighting  often  with  the  Indians,  till  he  came  into  the 
North  Sea.     Tliese  Spaniards  judged  the  mouth  of 
the  river  to  be  fifty  leagues  over,  that  the  fresh  water 
ran    twenty  leagues    into    the    sea,    that    the  tide 
rises  and  falls  five  or  six  fathoms,  and  that  they  had 
run  along  this  vast  river  eighteen  hundred  lei^gues, 
reckoning  all  the  windings.     Being  out  at  sea,  they 
coasted  along  by  guess  with  their  small  vessels,  and 
after  many  labonia  «xA  ^mScxs^b^  vcuved  at  last  io 
September  at  tYie\u\ATAC\iSa^ieaAwi^^^a^ 
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wliere  was  then  a  Spanish  town,  and  great  pead-fisheiy. 
Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  IX. 

An.  1542.  John  Francis  de  la  Roche,  lord  of  Rober* 
val,  whom  FVancis  L  king  of  France  had  constituted 
his  lieutenant  in  the  countries  of  Canada,  Saguenay, 
and  Hochelaga,  sailed  from  Rochel  with  three  ships, 
and  in  them  two  hundred  persons,  as  well  women  as 
men,  on  the  sixteenth  of  April ;  and  by  reason  of  con* 
trary  winds  did  not  reach  rf  ewfoundland  till  the  se- 
venth of  June.     Here  he  made  some  stay  to  refit,  and 
there  came  into  the  same  port  James  Cartier  with  all 
his  company,  who  we  mentioned  went  into  Canada  two 
years  before.    He  left  the  country  because  he  was  too 
weak  to  withstand  the  natives;  andRoberval  command- 
ing him  now  to  return  with  him  who  had  strength 
enough,  he  stole  away  in  the  night,  and  returned  into 
France.  The  last  of  June  the  genial  sailed  out  ofport 
S.  John  in  Newfoundland,  and  run  up  the  river  of  Ca- 
nada, till  four  leagues  above  the  island  of  Orleans,  the 
place  now  called  Quebec.     Finding  here  a  convenient 
harbour,  he  landed  and  erected  a  strong  and  beautiful 
fort,  into  which  he  conveyed  his  men,  provisions,  and 
all  necessaries,  sending  two  ships  back  into  France 
with  the  account  of  his  proceedings.     Being  settled  in 
this  place  they  suffered  much  hardship,  their  provisions 
falling  short,  but  were  relieved  by  the  natives.     Ro- 
berval  took  a  journey  into  the  country  of  Saguenay  to 
discover,  but  we  have  no  particulars  of  this  his  expe- 
dition.    Hackluyt,  vol.  III.  p.  240. 

The  same  year  154S,  D.  Antony  de  Mendoza,  vice- 
roy of  Mexico,  fitted  out  two  ships  on  the  coast  of  the 
South  Sea  to  discover  to  the  northward,  under  the  com- 
mand of  John  Rodriguez  Cabrillo,  a  Portuguese.  He 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Navidad  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  June,  and  on  the  twentieth  of  August  came  up  with 
Cape  Engano  on  the  back  of  California  in  31  degrees  of 
latitude,  where  Cortes  his  discoverers  had  been  before. 
September  the  fourteenth  they  anchored  at  a  cape  they 
called  de  la  Cruz,  or  of  the  cross,  in  33  degrees  of  la- 
titude. October  the  tenth  they  traded  with  some  peace- 
aUe  Indians  in  35  degrees  '20  minute^  ixid^c^^x^^nv^ 
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the  towns  of  the  canoes,  because  they  saw  mttiY  ihei^ 
On  the  eighteenth  of  the  said  month  they  anchored  at 
Cape  Galera,  and  above  it  in  a  port  they  called  of 
Possession,  trading  with  the  natives,  who  go  nake^ 
have  their  faces  painted  in  chequers,  and  are  all  fidier- 
men.  From  this  time  they  had  many  stonns^  whidk 
obliged  them  to  turn  back  to  the  island  of  Possessioiif 
where  they  continued  many  days  by  reason  of  thefcal 
weather.  At  length  they  put  to  sea  again,  and  sailed 
to  the  northward  as  far  as  44  degrees,  where  the  cdd 
was  so  intense  they  could  not  b^  it ;  and  their  jno- 
visions  now  failing,  they  returned  to  New  Spain ;  oar- 
ing sailed  further  to  the  northward,  than  any  had  done 
on  that  side.     Herrera,  dec.  7*  lib.  V. 

An.  1543.  The  viceroy  last  mentioned  gave  the  com- 
mand of  two  ships,  a  galley,  and  two  small  tenders, 
to  Ruy  Lopez  deVillalobos,  to  discover  the  islands  to 
the  westward.  He  sailed  from  the  coast  of  New  Spain 
on  the  first  of  November,  and  having  run  a  hundred 
and  eighty  leagues  in  18  degrees  and  a  half  of  latitude, 
came  to  two  desart  islands  about  twelve  leagues  distant 
from  one  another,  which  he  called  S.  Thoma  and  Anu- 
blada.     Eighty  leagues  further  they  saw  another,  and 
called  it  Roca  Portida.     Seventy-two  leagues  beyond 
it  they  found  an  archipelago  of  small  islands  inhabited 
by  a  poor  people,  where  they  watered ;  and  on  the 
sixth  of  January  passed  by  ten  other  islands,  which  for 
their  pleasantness  they  called  the  Gardens,  all  of  them 
in  about  nine  or  ten  degrees  of  latitude.     January  the 
10th,  after  a  great  storm,  in  which  they  lost  their  galley, 
they  discovered  another  island,  from  which  some  In- 
dians came  in  boats  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
bidding  them  good-morrow  in  Spanish.    February  the 
second  they  came  to  an  island  they  called  Caesarea  Ca* 
roH,  about  fifteen  hundred  leagues  from  New  Spain, 
where  Villalobos  would  have  planted  a  colony,  but 
forbore  because  the  place  was  unwholesome.  This  island 
by  its  bigness,  for  he  coasted  along  it  sixty  leagues  to 
the  south,  must  be  Luzon  or  Manila,  the  biggest  of 
the  Philippines,  and  he  says  it  is  three  hundred  and 
£fty  leagues  iu  com\«as&.    Vn  ^  ^sroo^  \j^aacdL  Yuear  to  it 
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he  found  china  ware,  musk,  amber,  civet,  benjamin, 
storax,  and  other  perfumes,  as  also  some  gold.  Here 
they  resolved  to  stay,  and  sowed  some  grain,  which 
being  little,  they  were  reduced  to  extremity.  Hence 
they  removed  to  the  island  of  Gilolo  near  the  Moluc- 
cos,  at  the  invitation  of  the  king  of  it ;  whence  they 
sent  two  ships  at  several  times  to  carry  news  of  them 
to  New  Spain,  which  were  both  forced  back  by  con- 
trary winds.  Between  the  Moluccos  and  Philippine 
islands  the  Spaniards  were  long  tossed,  sometimes  re- 
moving to  one,  sometimes  to  another,  ever  })ersecuted 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  suffering  great  wants :  till  being 
quite  spent  and  without  hopes  of  relief,  they  put  them- 
selves into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  and  were 
by  them  sent  through  India  into  Sjmin.  Hcrrcra,  dec. 
7.  lib.  V. 

An.  1562.  The  French  admiral  Chastillon  fitted  out 
two  of  the  king's  ships  under  the  command  of  captain 
John  Ribault,  who  sailed  with  them  on  the  eighteenth 
of  February,  and  two  months  afler  arrived  on  the  coast 
of  Florida,  where  he  landed  at  Cape  Francois  in  about 
SO  degrees  of  latitude,  but  made  no  stay.  Running 
hence  to  the  northward,  he  came  into  the  river  of 
May,  where  he  was  friendly  entertained  by  the  Indians, 
who  presented  him  with  fish,  Indian  wheat,  curious 
baskets  and  skins.  He  proceeded  still  northward  to 
the  river  of  Port  Royal,  about  which  he  saw  turkey- 
cocks,  partridges,  and  several  other  sorts  of  birds  and 
wild  beasts.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  three  leagues  over, 
and  he  sailed  twelve  leagues  up  it,  where  landing,  the 
natives  presented  him  chamois  skins,  fine  baskets,  and 
some  pearls ;  and  here  he  erected  a  pillar  with  the 
arms  of  France.  Having  taken  a  view  of  all  the  shores 
of  this  river,  he  built  a  fort  here  but  sixteen  fathom  in 
length  and  thirteen  in  breadth,  with  proportionable 
flanks,  in  which  he  lefl  only  twenty-six  men  with  provi- 
sions, ammunition,  and  all  other  necessaries,  and  called 
it  Charles  Fort.  This  done,  he  sailed  some  leagues  fur- 
ther along  the  coast,  and  finding  it  dangerous,  and  his 
{>rovisions  almost  spent,  returned  to  France.  Those 
ed  in  the  new  fort  discovered  up  the  river,  and  con- 
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tracted  great  friendsliip  with  five  Induui  prinoeii  wkoie 
subjects,  when  their  proTisions  fiuled  thenit  ^we  IImi 
all  they  had  ;  and  when  that  waa  ment  gaided  dwn 
to  other  princes  southward,  who  freely  preaented  dwn 
with  what  they  wanted.  The  ibrt  happeimig  acffito 
tally  to  be  burnt  down,  the  Indiana  of  their  own  ws 
cord  rebuilt  it.  The  French  had  lived  long  in  •  peM* 
able  manner,  and  having  no  enemy  afanMid  th^  M 
out  among  themselves,  and  murdered  their  ta^tam^ 
choosing  another  in  his  stead.  After  which  growiig 
weary  of  the  place,  they  built  a  small  berk  and  |iBt 
to  sea  in  it ;  but  their  provisions  failing,  they  weie 
all  like  to  perish,  and  eat  one  of  their  company.  la 
this  distress  they  met  an  English  vesael  which  aet  wmt 
of  them  ashore,  and  carried  the  rest  into  F.nghnd. 
Hackluyt,  vol.  III.  p.  308. 

This  same  year  Mr.  Hawkins  made  a  voyage  to 
Guinea,  where  having  got  three  hundred  blacks,  lie 
sailed  over  with  them  to  Hispaniola,  and  sold  them 
at  good  rates.  But  this  being  a  trading  voyage,  and 
not  upon  discovery,  deserves  no  further  mention. 
Hackluyt,  vol.  HI.  p.  500. 

An.  1564.  Captain  Laudonniere  had  the  command 
of  three  ships  given  him  by  the  king  of  France,  and 
sailed  with  them  on  the  t\^'enty-second  of  April  for 
Florida.  He  passed  by  the  islands  Antilles,  and  ar« 
rived  on  the  coast  of  Florida  on  the  twenty-second  of 
June.  After  spending  some  days  along  the  coast, 
every  where  entertained  with  the  greatest  tokens  of 
affection  by  the  Indians,  he  sailed  up  the  River  of  May, 
and  finding  a  convenient  place  erected  a  fort,  which  he 
called  Caroline  in  honour  of  Charles  king  of  France. 
The  fort  finished,  Laudonniere  sent  some  of  his  men 

3}  the  river,  who  at  several  times  run  eighty  leMUOiy 
ways  meeting  with  natives  that  courted  their  friend- 
ship. Afler  some  time  many  mutinies  ha[9eBed 
among  the  French,  of  whom  several  went  away  widi 
two  brigantines  to  the  Spanish  Islanda,  and  iiaving 
committed  some  rapine  were  closely  pursued  and  drove 
back  to  Florida,  where  four  of  them  were  hanged* 
Whilst  these  mutineers  were  ahroad,  Laudonniere  sent 
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some  of  his  men  up  the  river,  who  discovered  as  far  as 
the  great  lake  out  of  which  it  runs,  and  the  mountain 
Apalache,  in  which  the  Indians  said  there  were  rich 
mines.  The  following  winter  the  French  having  ex- 
changed away  all  their  commodities,  the  Indians  for- 
sook them,  and  they  were  reduced  to  great  straits, 
being  obliged  to  use  force  to  get  provisions.  In  the 
height  of  their  distress,  when  they  had  thoughts  of 
venturing  to  return  to  France  in  a  small  vessel  scarce 
able  to  contain  them,  with  very  slender  provisions; 
Mr.  Hawkins  before  mentioned,  who  this  same  year 
hod  made  another  voyage  to  Guinea,  and  thence  to 
the  West  Indies  to  sell  blacks,  and  in  his  way  home 
run  along  the  coast  of  Florida,  coming  to  the  River  of 
May  found  the  French  in  this  distress,  and  therefore 
sold  them  a  ship  upon  credit,  generously  supplying 
them  with  all  they  wanted,  which  done,  he  sailed  away 
and  returned  into  England.  The  French  were  now 
preparing  to  depart  for  France,  this  being. 

An.  1^65.  When  in  August  captain  John  Ribault 
arrived  with  seven  sail  of  French  ships  to  take  pos- 
session of  that  country.  A  few  days  after  six  great  Spa- 
nish ships  came  upon  the  coast,  and  gave  chaSe  to  four 
of  Ribault's  that  were  without  the  port,  which  being 
better  sailers  escaped  ;  and  Ribault  made  out  with  the 
other  three  after  them,  leaving  Laudonniere  in  the  fort 
with  eighty-five  men,  where  the  Spaniards  attilcked 
him,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  fort.  Lau- 
donniere with  some  of  his  men  escaped  aboard  two  ships 
they  had  in  the  river,  in  one  of  which  he  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, and  thence  into  France.  Ribault  with  his  ships 
as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  May  River  met  with  a  dread- 
ful storm,  which  wrecked  them  all  on  the  coast  of  Flo- 
rida, where  abundance  of  his  men  saved  themselves 
from  the  sea,  but  were  aflerwards  destroyed  by  the 
Spaniards.  Hackluyt,  vol.  III.  p.  319*  and  349*  and 
Purchas,  vol.  IV.  p.  1604. 

An.  1567.  Captain  Goui^es  sailed  from  France 
with  three  ships,  and  coming  to  the  River  of  May  in 
^orida,  revenged  the  death  of  his  countrymen,  killing 
all  the  Spaniards  he  found  there,  but  did  nothing  as  to 
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discoveries.  Hackluyt,  vol.  IIL  p,  856.  Piuchaii 
vol.  IV.  p.  I6(>k 

An.  1576.  Mr.  Martin  Forbisher  with  two  bailu 
and  a  pinnace  set  out  from  Gravesend  for  the  diaoovery 
of  a  passage  to  China  and  Cathay  by  the  north-west, 
on  the  twelfth  of  June.  Sailing  about  the  north  of 
Scotland,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  and  in  G2  de- 
grees of  latitude,  he  discovered  land  which  he  supposed 
to  be  the  continent  of  America,  called  Tierra  de  Li- 
brador,  with  abundance  of  ice  about  it.  Within  a 
cable's  length  of  the  shore  he  found  an  hundred  fathom 
water,  and  not  being  able  to  anchor  stood  to  the  north- 
east as  the  coast  there  lies,  and  by  reason  of  the  ice 
could  not  come  within  five  leagues  of  the  shore.  The 
tenth  of  August  he  landed  on  a  desert  island :  the  ele- 
venth in  63  degrees  and  8  minutes  latitude  he  entered 
a  strait  which  is  called  by  his  own  name ;  the  twelfth 
he  came  to  S.  Gabriel's  island,  and  anchored  in  a  bay 
which  he  called  Prior's  Sound.  The  eighteenth  having 
sailed  north-north-west,  he  came  to  Butcher's  Island, 
where  landing  they  spied  seven  boats.  These  people 
came  aboard  and  looked  like  Tartars,  with  long  black 
hair,  broad  faces  and  flat  noses,  of  a  tawny  complexion, 
clad  in  seal-skins,  the  boats  also  made  of  seal-skins  with 
a  wooden  keel.  The  twenty-sixth  one  of  those  men 
came  aboard,  and  the  boat  going  to  set  him  ashore,  was 
taken  by  those  savages  with  all  the  men.  Having  staid 
a  day  in  hopes  to  recover  them,  and  no  signs  appearing, 
he  sailed  homewards,  and  arrived  at  Harwich  on  the 
first  of  October.     Hackluyt,  vol.  HI.  p.  29,  57. 

An.  1577»  ^Ir-  Forbisher  sailed  the  second  time  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  May  with  a  ship  of  two  hundred 
tons  and  two  barks,  and  in  them  a  hundred  and  forty 
men,  upon  the  same  discovery  he  had  attempted  the 
foregoing  year.  June  the  seventh  he  arrived  at  the 
Isles  of  Orkney,  and  July  the  fourth  at  Friesland :  the 
sixteenth  he  came  to  his  strait  discovered  the  last  year, 
and  much  ice  appearing  dui*st  not  venture  in  with  his 
ship,  but  went  with  two  pinnaces,  and  took  one  of  the 
savages  ashore.     July  the  nineteenth  the  ice  driving 
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away  the  ships,  he  run  into  the  strait,  and  anchored  in 
a  bay  which  they  called  Jackman's  Sound :  here  he 
landed  with  most  of  his  men,  and  having  travelled  some 
way  and  found  nothing  to  satisfy  his  desires,  he  coasted 
a  little  in  the  barks  and  boats  both  east  and  west ;  and 
though  he  saw  several  people,  could  take  none  but  a 
woman  and  her  child ;  and  therefore  on  the  fourth  of 
August  came  to  that  he  called  Anne  Warwick's  Sound 
and  Island.  Here  he  used  all  possible  means  to  bring 
the  natives  to  trade,  or  give  some  account  of  them- 
selves, but  they  were  so  wild,  that  they  only  studied 
how  to  destroy  the  English.  Forbisher  this  year  did 
not  run  above  thirty  leagues  up  the  strait,  and  the  win- 
ter drawing  on  returned  into  England,  having  loaded 
his  vessels  with  a  sort  of  shining  sand  and  stones,  which 
he  imagined  to  be  gold,  but  it  proved  a  fallacy.  Hack- 
luyt,  vol.  ni.  p.  32,  60. 

An.  1578.  The  noise  of  gold  pretended  to  be  found, 
and  the  hopes  of  a  passage,  encouraged  people  to  pro- 
secute this  voyage ;  and  fifteen  sail  of  ships  provided 
for  it  met  at  Harwich,  carrying  a  wooden  fort  ready 
framed  to  be  set  up  in  the  golden  country  discovered, 
and  an  hundred  men  that  were  to  be  left  there.     The 
thirty-first  of  May  they  left  Harwich,  and  the  second 
of  July  came  into  Forbisher*s  Strait,  which  they  found 
choaked  up  with  ice,  and  as  they  struggled  to  work 
through  it,  a  sudden  storm  arose,  and  so  inclosed  them 
with  mountains  of  ice,  that  it  was  wonderful  they  did 
not  all  perish.     One  vessel  of  a  hundred  tons  was  lost, 
but  the  men  saved ;  two  others  had  not  been  seen  in 
twenty  days  before,  and  four  that  were  farthest  out  at 
sea  best  escaped  the  danger  of  the  ice,  clearing  them- 
selves of  it  in  time.     Being  got  out  of  this  danger  by 
the  wind  turning  to  the  north-west,  and  into  sea-room, 
they  were  driven  down  by  the  current  to  the  south- 
ward of  Forbisher*s  Strait,  and  run  into  another  about 
60  leagues,  without  knowing  where  they  were,  the 
cloudy  weather  obstructing  their  making  an  obser- 
vation.    Returning  out  of  it  again,  most  of  the  scat- 
tered fleet  met  and  made  for  Forbisher's  Strait,  in  hopes 
of  those  golden  mountains,  but  found  others  of  ice  to 

VOL.  X.  \\  ^ 
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obstruct  their  passage.  After  many  other  difBcohia 
Forbisher  with  most  of  the  ships  worked  his  my 
through,  and  on  the  thirty-first  of  «nily  reached  his  long 
desired  port  of  the  Countess  of  Warwick's  Sound.  Here 
they  landed,  and  thought  of  erecting  the  house  or  fi«t 
brought  from  England ;  but  part  of  it  being  lost  indie 
ship  cast  away,  and  more  of  it,  as  also  of  the  provinoDi 
not  yet  come,  being  in  four  ships,  the  design  of  inha- 
biting there  was  laid  aside.  Tne  other  ships  that  hid 
been  missing,  after  hard  struggling  with  ice  and  stomu, 
joined  the  neet.  Here  they  set  their  miners  to  woik, 
and  loaded  abundance  of  ore,  which  done  they  directed 
their  course  for  England,  whither  they  returned  is 
safety.     Hackluyt,  vol.  III.  p.  39,  7** 

The  same  year  1582,  Francis  de  Ovalle  sailed  hm 
Acapulco,  and  running  to  the  westward  about  eighteen 
hundred  leagues,  came  to  the  island  del  Engano,  the 
farthest  of  those  called  de  los  Ladrones,  in  thirteen  d^ 
grees  of  north  latitude  :  thence  he  held  on  his  ooune 
westward  two  hundred  and  eighty  leagues,  to  Cabo  del 
Espiritu  Santo,  or  the  Cape  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  tbe 
island  of  Tandaya,  the  first  of  the  Philippines.  He 
spent  several  days  in  the  narrow  channels  among  theie 
islands,  shaping  his  course  diversly  as  they  woiud  per- 
mit ;  and  coming  out  into  the  open  sea  run  up  into  tbe 
Bay  of  Manila,  now  the  metropolis  of  the  rhUij^ine 
islands,  lying  in  14  degrees  and  a  quarter.  Returning  ■ 
out  of  this  bay,  he  made  over  to  the  coast  of  Chiu, 
and  arrived  in  the  port  of  Macao.  Here  he  furnished 
himself  with  necessaries,  and  turning  again  to  the  cut* 
ward  passed  through  the  islands  called  £equios,  whenee 
he  held  his  course  cast,  and  east  by  north,  never  tood- 
ing  any  where,  or  meeting  with  any  land  till  he  cane 
unon  the  coast  of  California  in  S8  degrees  and  a  hilf 
ot  latitade.  From  this  place  he  ran  south-east,  vA 
south-east  and  by  south  to  Cape  S.  Lucas,  which  is  five 
hundred  leagues  from  the  north  cape  called  Mende- 
cino,  whence  he  continued  his  voyage  successfully  h^ 
to  the  port  of  Acapulco.  Hackluyt,  vol.  III.  p.  444 
This  voyage  is  inserted  because  it  is  the  first  from  Ne« 
Spain  to  CViixia,  md  the  fint  that  found  tbe  way  of  i^ 
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turning  to  New  Spain  by  the  northward ;  for  want  of 
which  knowledge,  many  ships  that  attempted  to  return 
from  the  Moluccos  to  America,  were  still  beaten  back, 
there  being  no  possibility  of  returning  the  way  they 
go,  which  is  near  the  line,  where  the  easterly  winds  con- 
tinually reign. 

An.  1583.  On  the  eleventh  of  June  sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  sailed  from  the  west  of  England  with  five  ves- 
sels, and  in  them  two  hundred  and  sixty  men,  designing 
to  plant  a  colony  in  some  part  of  North  America.  On 
the  thirteenth  the  biggest  ship  stole  away  by  night,  anf^ 
returned  to  Plymouth,  there  being  a  contagious  distem- 
per among  the  men.  July  the  thirtieth  he  came  upon 
the  back  of  Newfoundland,  which  is  about  fifty  leagues 
from  the  coast,  and  has  at  least  twenty-five  or  thirty 
fathom  water,  and  about  ten  leagues  over,  lying  like 
a  long  ridge  of  mountains  in  the  sea,  for  on  each  side 
of  it  there  are  above  two  hundred  fathom  water.  He 
came  upon  the  coast,  and  running  along  it  put  into 
S.  John's  harbour,  where  he  anchored  among  abund- 
ance of  fishermen  of  several  countries,  who  were  there 
before.  Here  he  went  ashore  and  took  possession.  One 
of  his  ships  had  before  played  the  pirate  at  sea,  robbing 
a  French  vessel,  and  here  his  men  run  away  with  a  ship 
laden  with  fish,  and  others  hid  themselves ;  so  that 
finding  too  few  men  for  his  ships,  some  being  sick,  he 
put  them  into  one  of  his  vessels,  and  sent  it  home,  re- 
maining now  with  only  three.  August  the  twentieth 
he  sailed  from  port  S.  John,  and  the  next  day  came  up 
with  Cape  Raz  in  46  degrees  05  minutes  latitude. 
Turning  from  hence  to  the  westward  towards  Cape 
Breton,  eighty-seven  leagues  distant,  they  spent  eight 
days  in  the  passage ;  and  coming  among  the  flats,  the 
biggest  ship  of  the  three  was  cast  away,  and  nothing 
saved  except  a  few  men  in  the  boat.  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  was  not  aboard  the  ship  cast  away ;  the  other 
two  left  resolved  to  return  home,  but  by  the  way  the 
small  vessel  sir  Humphrey  was  in  perished,  the  other 
arrived  safe  at  Dartmouth.    Hackluyt,  vol.  H I.  p.  1 43. 

An.  1584.  Mr.  Philip  Amadasand  Mr.  Arthur  Bar- 
low sailed  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Ai^x^  itawiX>cvfc  v;^'^ 
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of  Enp^land  in  two  barks,  to  discover  in  America.  On 
the  tenth  of  June  they  came  among  the  islands  of  Ame- 
rica, much  more  to  the  southward  than  they  had  de- 
signed. July  the  fourth  they  discovered  the  continent, 
and  sailed  along  the  coast  four  leagues  till  they  came 
to  a  river  on  the  thirteenth,  where  they  anchored,  and 
going  ashore  took  possession.  This  place  they  after- 
wards found  to  be  the  island  of  Wokoken,  on  the  coast 
of  Virginia,  in  34  degrees  of  latitude,  and  in  it  deer, 
rabbits,  haiics,  fowl,  vines,  cedars,  pines,  sassafras,  cy- 
press and  mastich  trees.  Tlie  natives  from  the  con- 
tinent repaired  to  the  ships,  and  exchanged  several  SOTts 
of  skins,  white  coral,  and  some  pearls,  for  tin  thii^ 
and  other  trifles.  ITie  country  is  fruitful,  producing 
all  things  in  a  very  short  time.  The  natives  called  it 
Wingandacao,  and  the  English  Virginia.  Going 
ashore  they  were  entertained  with  extraordinary  civi- 
lity at  a  little  village,  and  lieard  news  of  a  great  city  up 
the  country,  but  saw  it  not.  They  made  no  long  stay 
here,  nor  proceeded  any  further  upon  discovery,  only 
just  to  the  neighbouring  parts  in  their  boats,  and  re- 
turned to  England  in  September,  bringing  two  otthe 
natives  with  them.     Hackluyt,  vol.  III.  p.  24<). 

An.  1585.  On  the  ninth  of  April  sir  Richard  Green- 
vil  departed  from  Plymouth  with  seven  sail  ;  and  after 
touching  at  the  islands  of  Pueito  Rico,  and  Hispaniok, 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June  came  to  an  anchor  at  the 
island  Wokoken  in  Virginia,  where  the  cidmiral's  ship 
was  lost  through  the  ignorance  of  the  pilot.  Here  Mr. 
Lane  was  set  ashore  with  above  a  hundred  men  to 
settle  a  colony,  with  all  necessiiries  for  that  purpose. 
Tlien  the  admiml  returned  to  England,  and  the  new 
planters  made  several  discoveries  up  the  country,  find- 
ing it  every  where  plentiful  and  pleasant.  Here  they 
continued  a  year,  at  the  end  whereof  the  natives  con- 
spiring to  destroy  them,  and  no  relief  as  yet  coining 
from  England,  they  returned  home  on  board  sir  Franci> 
Drake's  ships,  which  happened  to  touch  there  after  his 
expedition  to  the  Spanish  plantations.  Hackluvt,  vol. 
111.  p.  2.51.     Purch.  vol.  IV.  p.  I6t5. 

The  same  year  \5R5,  ou  iW  «^veuUi  of  June,  Mr. 
John  DaviH  saWed  from  \i^Kl\svwx^^viS}i>^  \n5^\s«3^s.^vnx 
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the  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage  to  China.  July 
the  nineteenth  they  met  with  much  ice,  and  on  the 
twenty-ninth  discovered  land  bearing  north-east  of 
them  in  64  degrees  15  minutes  latitude.  Here  they 
went  ashore,  and  found  a  tractable  sort  of  })eople,  with 
whom  they  dealt  for  seal  skins,  and  several  sorts  of 
leather.  August  the  first  they  proceeded  on  tlicir  dis- 
covery to  the  north-west^  and  on  the  sixth  came  into 
6G  degrees  and  40  minutes  free  from  ice,  imd  landed 
under  a  hill  which  they  called  Mount  Raleigh,  where 
they  saw  no  inhabitants,  but  many  white  bears.  The 
eighth  they  coasted  on,  and  the  eleventh  found  them- 
^Ives  in  a  passage  twenty  leagues  wide,  and  free  from 
ice,  along  which  they  sailed  sixty  leagues  ;  and  search- 
ing all  about  found  many  islands  and  several  harbours, 
with  all  appearances  of  a  further  passage,  yet  the  winds 

1)roving  contrary  to  proceed,  they  returned  for  Eng- 
and,  and  arrived  at  Dartmouth  on  the  thirtieth  of 
September.     Hackluyt,  vol.  III.  p.  98. 

An.  1586.  Mr.  Davis  sailed  the  second  time  on  the 
seventh  of  May  with  one  ship,  two  barks,  and  a  small 
pinnace,  upon  the  same  discovery.  The  fifteenth  of 
June  he  discovered  land  in  the  latitude  of  60  degrees, 
but  could  not  come  near  it  for  ice,  till  the  twenty-ninth 
he  came  to  land  in  64  degrees  latitude  and  went  ashore 
on  an  island,  where  he  traded  very  friendly  with  the 
natives  for  seals,  stags,  and  white  hares  skins,  and  dried 
fish  and  some  fowl.  Here  he  continued  some  days  trad- 
ing with  the  natives,  who  were  vei7  thievish ;  at  his 
departure  he  brought  away  one  of  them  with  him.  He 
run  into  66  degrees  ^  minutes  latitude,  and  then 
coasted  southward  again  to  5()  degrees,  where  in  a  good 
harbour  he  continued  till  September ;  and  sailing 
thence  in  54  degrees  found  an  open  sea  tending  west- 
ward, which  they  hoped  might  be  the  passage  so  long 
sought  for ;  but  the  weather  proving  tempestuous,  they 
returned  to  England  in  October.  Hackluyt,  vol.  III. 
p.  103.. 

The  same  year  1586,  sir  Richard  Greenvil  returned 
to  Vii^inia  with  three  ships  to  relieve  the  colony  left 
by  him  there  ^  which  being  gone^  as  was  md  V^f^x^^ 
he  left  BAeen  men  on  the  island  Hoaao^  viViXi  ^x^hv- 
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sions  for  two  years,  and  then  returned  to  Rnglaiid. 
Hackluyt,  vol.  III.  p.  265. 

This  year  also  was  begun  the  voyage  round  the 
world  by  sir  Thomas  Omdish,  which  may  be  leea 
among  the  voyages  about  the  globe  after  these  Wot 
India  discoveries. 

An.  1587.  Mr.  John  Davis  on  the  nineteenth  of 
May  sailed  with  three  small  vessels,  upon  his  thiid 
voyage  for  his  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  north-west 
June  the  eighteenth  they  came  to  an  anchor  on  the 
northern  American  coast,  and  the  twentieth  were  is 
67  degrees  40  minutes  latitude  in  an  open  sea ;  and 
then  steering  westward  ran  forty  leagues,  where  meet- 
ing with  much  ice,  and  the  north  wind  driving  them 
from  their  intended  northerly  course,  they  were  forced 
to  seek  the  open  sea  again.  The  twentieth  they  had  sigb 
of  the  strait  they  discovered  the  year  before,  and  sailed 
up  it  (K)  leagues ;  and  having  landed  without  finding 
any  thing  more  than  the  year  before,  came  out  again 
to  the  wide  sea :  then  they  coasted  along  to  the  south- 
ward as  far  as  52  degrees  of  latitude,  whence  they  re- 
turned home,  without  doing  any  thing  of  note.  Had- 
luyt,  vol.  III.  p.  111. 

The  same  year  1587,  sir  Walter  Raleigh  provided 
three  vessels  to  carry  over  to  Virginia  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men  to  settle  a  colony  there  under  the  command 
of  John  White.  They  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the 
eighth  of  May,  and  having  spent  several  days  among 
the  Spanish  American  islands,  arrived  at  last  on  the 
twenty-second  of  July  at  Hatorask  in  Virginia ;  whence 
crossing  over  to  the  island  Roanoak,  they  found  the 
fifteen  English  left  there  the  year  before  were  killed  by 
the  natives.  Here  the  new  planters  were  set  ashore 
with  all  their  provisions,  goods,  and  ammunition,  and 
the  ships  returned  into  England,  carrying  with  them 
the  governor  to  solicit  for  speedy  supplies  to  be  sent 
to  the  new  colony.     Hackluyt,  vol.  III.  p.  280. 

An.  1590.  John  White  returned  to  Vli^iuia  to  tie 
place  where  he  had  left  the  colony,  but  found  none  of 
the  men ;  only  an  inscription  on  a  tree,  signifying  they 
were  removed  to  CTc»iUMXi%  v^^axV^x  ^Vaad  on  the  coast, 
and  many  cYiestobTcke  \v!^  «[A woi^VnB^MKVidmd^ 
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them,  scattered  about  the  place.     In  going  ishorc 
here  a  boat  wa^  overset,  uud  u  captain  with  six  men 
drowned;  the  rest  with  much  diiScuIty  got  abosrd 
^^ttain,  leaving  behind  tlicui  several  caiiks  they  bud  cai^ 
^Ipd  to  HII  with  fresh  water.     They  hod  spent  much 
^^BDe  before  they  came  hither,  ranging  about  tbti  Spa- 
^SBdi  ialnnds ;  and  the  season  being  now  stormy,  they 
were  forced  to  return  to  England,  without  no  much  u 
knowing  what  was  become  of  the  colony.     Ilackluyt, 
rol.  Jll.n.  288. 

An.  looa.  Captain  Gosnols  suiled  from  Falmouth 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  and  cm  the  fourteenth  of 
April  discovered  land  in  about  W  degrecH  uf  north  la- 
titudc ;  and  having  spent  some  dayti  sounding  along 
the  coast,  on  the  twenly-fomlh  came  upon  Elizabeth's 
Island,  in  41  degrees  tU  minutes,  and  four  leagues 
froDi  the  continent.  This  island  was  not  inhabited,  but 
orergrown  with  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  sorts,  and  m  it 
u  pool  oi  fresh  water,  about  two  miles  in  compass,  one 
side  of  it  not  above  thirty  yarda  from  the  sea,  and  m 
the  midst  of  it  a  small  rocky  island  ubottt  an  acre  in 
extent,  all  covered  with  wood,  where  the  captain  de- 
ngncd  to  build  a  fort,  and  leave  some  men.  The 
thirty-first  he  went  over  to  take  a  view  of  the  conti- 
nent, which  he  found  a  most  delicious  and  fruitful 
country,  and  the  natives  peaceable  and  friendly.  Hav- 
ing taken  this  small  view  of  the  country,  and  the  men 
refusing  to  be  left  on  that  desert  place,  he  returned 
for  England.     Pnrchns,  vol.  IV.  p.  llwl. 

An.  Ifi03.  Captain  Samuel  Champlain  of  Brouage, 
miied  from  the  port  of  Honfleur,  in  Normandy,  on  the 
fifth  of  March  for  Canada.  The  second  of  May  they 
caine  upon  the  bank  of  Newfoundland  in  +■1'  degrees 
30  minutes  of  latitude.  The  twelfth  they  came  upon 
Cipe  S.  Mary,  and  the  twentieth  to  the  island  of  the 
Assumption,  at  the  month  oi  the  river  of  Canada.  He 
I  up  it  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  little  port  of  Ta- 
ic  on  the  north  aide  of  Canadii,  and  at  the  mouth 
juenay  river,  where  they  contracted  strict  friend- 
p  with  the  natives.  Ho  ran  twelve  leagues  up  the 
nr  Sungtienay,  all  which  way  is  a  mouutainous 
mtry,  and  the  river  deep  and  wide.    Next  they  ran 
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upthe  great  river  of  Canadft  «  fa M><t^  rf, ifa i Ii 
qucHfl,  and  tbenee  to  the  fint  gnat  &tt'  of  ikftiB^ 
which-  tnmbleg  down  t&weiabont  tmxMbnmmlkm 
incredibie  Auy)  andth«:IiidMiiatald4bcBn!lifaaifrMi 
ten  nuNTe  fidlB,  thongh  not  m  gmfc^iiefoiid  ttiBjfaib 


After  discoTCring  thus  nnwh,'  and  getting  i 
of  serenl  great  lues  imithe  coBntiy,  aod  aE«  fa 
ocean  at  four  hundred leagnes'dutaiice  weatwii^  A^ 
returned  to  Tadousaac,  and  spending  some  di^  an 
in  searching  the  great  and  leaser  rirers,  and  gettiig 
intd%ence.of  toe  country,  they  sailed  bin  kili 
France.     Porchas,  toI.  IV.  p.  l605. 

The  same  year  1603,  two  vesselB  of  Briatol,  and  alB 
of  London,  made  their  voyages  to  Vir^nia,  in  idnk 
there  wasnothing  lemuJcaUe,  except  that  the  last  tf 
them  run  opintQ  Ches^eac  Ba^  in  woutST  d^iMirf 
latitude,  where  the  captain  going  ashore,  was'  kiOtd 
with  four  men ;  upon  wnich  the  rest  presently  returned 
home.     Purchas,  vol.  IV.  p.  I6d4,  and  1656. 

An.  TlGO^.  Monsieur  de  Moots  having  obtained! 
patent  irom  Henry  IV.  king  of  France,  lor  peof^ 
the  countries  of  Acadie  and  Canada,  he  sailed  fortkoK 
mrts  with  two  ships  well  manned,  and  monsieur  de 
Potrincourt  with  him.  They  were  kept  long  at  seabf 
contrary  winds,  and  met  with  much  ice ;  but  on  tw 
sixth  of  May  they  put  into  a  port  in  the  south  of 
Acadie,  which  they  called  Rossignol,  because  there 
they  took  a  French  ship,  commanded  by  a  aqttaia  of 
that  name,  being  confiscate  for  trading  iJiere  contraij 
to  the  king's  patent.  Then  doubling  Cape  Sable,  tlie 
southernmost  of  that  country,  they  ran  up  to  the  n(vth> 
ward  in  a  large  bay  to  that  of  S.  Mary,  and  thence  to  a 
convenient  harbour,  which  they  called  Port  Rojal; 
which  monsieur  de  Potrincourt  demanded  a  grant  ti, 
to  settle  a  colony  and  inhabit  there,  and  had  it  gina 
him.  They  proceeded  still  further  up  to  Cnie  Ifinei, 
so  called  because  of  some  found  there,  and  into  the 
river  of  S.  John  ;  and  then  turning  back,  ereeteda 
fort  in  a  small  island  twenty  leagues  from  the  said  rinr, 
resolving  to  settle  there,  and  calling  it  the  IJaiadd 
Saate&nxtm'^^^l^^^^nwu  Vvia««dlfantmr 
firnitfeW  aad-Bcaii  ikimB  «mn«TB»s  xtdwck  lb» 
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winter  coming  on,  and  the  fort  being  ill-seated  as  ex- 
posed to  the  north,  the  men  suffered  very  much  through 
extremity  of  cold  and  deep  snows ;  and  being  forced 
to  cross  a  great  river  for  water  and  wood,  many  of  them 
were  dangerously  sick.  This  hard  season  being  over, 
monsieur  de  Monts  searched  all  the  coast  in  a  small 
vessel  he  built  to  discover  a  more  convenient  place  to 
settle,  and  at  last  pitched  upon  Port  Royal,  where  he 
left  part  of  his  men,  and  returned  himself  to  France. 
Purchas,  vol.  IV.  p.  1620. 

An.  1605,  and  on  the  la^  day  of  March,  captain 
George  Weymouth  with  one  diip  sailed  from  the 
Downs,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  May  came  to  an  an- 
chor in  S.  Geoi^e's  Island  on  the  coast  of  Vii^nia, 
where  he  found  great  plenty  of  fish  ;  and  two  days  after 
removed  into  an  excellent  port,  which  he  called  Pen- 
tecost harbour.  Then  he  run  up  a  great  river  twenty- 
six  miles,  and  found  it  fit  to  receive  and  secure  any 
number  of  ships.  The  natives  of  this  coast  traded  in 
a  friendly  manner  for  several  days,  but  were  found  at 
last  to  be  treacherous,  as  only  contriving  by  their  fair 
show  of  kindness  to  draw  the  English  into  their  power ; 
who  being  aware  of  them  in  time  broke  off  the  corre- 
spondence, and  returned  into  England  without  making 
any  considerable  advantage  of  this  small  discovery. 
Purchas,  vol.  IV.  p.  1659. 

An.  1606,  Monsieur  de  Monts  and  Monsieur  de  Po- 
trincourt  sailed  again  from  Rochel  with  one  ship  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty  ton.  The  twenty-eighth  of  June 
they  came  upon  the  bank  of  Newfoundland,  and 
making  the  shore,  coasted  all  along  to  Port  Royal, 
where  they  had  before  left  their  colony,  and  anchored 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
July.  Here  they  found  but  two  Frenchmen,  the  rest 
being  gone  with  their  small  vessel  towards  Newfound- 
land ;  but  soon  returned,  being  met  by  a  pinnace  be- 
longing to  this  last  come  ship,  left  to  coast  along  close 
by  the  shore.  Here  they  settled  a-new,  viewed  all  the 
country  about  for  a  more  convenient  seat  for  their  town, 
were  most  obligingly  treated  by  the  natives,  and 
planted,  and  had  crops  of  all  sorts  of  E\xio\|^\i^gniKGL 
andgardea  stuff:  yet  after  all,  the  ccflon:^  vre&  iorcw^^sc^; 
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not  for  any  defect  in  die  floontrj*  rn'mmfW/tm^ 
what  hsB been nid;  but  becHMB'.Beir •>■■■■■•< mm 
taken  in  France,  and  the  Kqfiw  Alt  AaoU  kaiviM 
lent  them  wneempIoTedanalliav^.  -INwAiyw** 
IVj.  l6i?7.  '  *•■-' 

The  same  year  1606,  OB  the  twcBkielkerSMMte 
thiee  ahips  aadad  fivm  Liaidfiii,«oaiinandBd  bni|MI 
Newport,  to  aettb  a  colony  in  ^^ipnia ;  aad  filit% 
amoDgthe  ^Nmiih  American  iilaiui,  on  tiie  tiw^ 
nxtfa  of  April  came  into  the  Bay  of  Chcwpei^iAw 
they  jflreaentlT  landed,  and  had.  aome  men  hint  iaikr 
mtth  widi  the  natxrea.  Hm  tirenty-aeyciilh  1% 
marehed  «ght  miles  up  the  country,  uid  the  tm^ 
fli^itfa  went  up  the  bay  m  their  faoid:^  iriusc  tlwrdaqi 
found  ahallow  water ;  but  retutnii^,  they  fidi  iato  • 
diannd  lu,  eight,  and  ten  ftthom  deep,  -mtiA  ae 
a  n^is&ction,  and  therefore  they  callea  the  poiat  if 
land  next  it  Cape  Comfort.  The  point  at  the  mo^ 
of  the  bay  they  called  Qvpa  Henry.  The  foUoaiBg 
days  they  surveyed  all  the  shores  in  their  boats,  beag 
drnlly  treated  ereiy  where  by  the  Indians ;  and  in- 
ning up  Powhatan  rirer,  found  a  ^aee  where  their  d^ 
cotud  lie  moored  to  the  trees  m  six  fothon  water. 
Here  on  the  fourteenth  <ii  Mxy  they  luided  all  Ain 
men,  and  foil  to  work  to  fortify  thenuelvea,  lesdviig 
to  settle  their  colony,  as  they  aid,  giring  it  tlie  nsM 
of  James  Town  ;  wmch  is  we  first  plantatioa  of  dw 
English  in  Virginia  that  continued,  as  it  does  to  Ail 
day.  June  the  twenty-second  captain  Newport  m  As 
admiral  was  sent  back  into  En^^aad.  In  the  aAmj 
yien  left  an  hundred  and  four  men  with  little  puiridss, 
and  dierefore  they  were  soon  reduced  to  great  exlnai* 
ties;  many  also  dying  of  diseases  peculiar  to  that  ooa* 
try.  Bat  in  their  greatest  distress,  the  natives,  lAa 
before  had  been  their  enemies,  sof^ied  then  wA 
plenty  of  all  sorts  of  victuals,  which  reeovoed  dMH^ 
men,  and  was  the  saving  of  the  colony.  Bvennv 
after  ships  arrived  iiom  £ngUnd  with  8up|iliei^  tiU  tbt 
new  town  ^xw  to  a  consi&iaUe  body,  and  asit  «t 
other  eoloaies  to  the  parts  adjacent,  wliere  Aey  wn 
IJMWiglil  MKiT;,miflMq  [[lifla-iViaisasiiMiiMfirf 
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ong  any  more  than  to  be  hinted  as  above,  but  to  be 
seen  at  large  in  Purchas,  vol.  IV.  p.  1705. 

An.  1610.  Mr.  Hudson  again  undertook  the  dis- 
zoiyery  of  a  north-west  passage,  which  had  been  laid 
iside  for  some  years,  and  proceeded  a  hundred  leagues 
Further  than  any  before  him  had  done,  giving  names 
to  some  places,  to  be  seen  in  the  maps ;  as  Desire  Pro- 
vokes, Isle  of  God's  Mercies,  Prince  Henry's  Cape, 
King  James's  Cape,  and  Queen  Anne's  Cape :  but  he 
could  proceed  no  farther  for  ice. 

An.  iGll.  Sir  Thomas  Button,  at  the  instigation  of 
prince  Henry,  whose  servant  he  was,  pursued  the  north- 
west discovery.  He  passed  Hudson's  Strait,  and  leav- 
ing Hudson's  Bay  to  the  south,  sailed  above  two  hun- 
dred leagues  to  the  south-westward,  through  a  sea  above 
eighty  fathom  deep,  and  discovered  a  gi'eat  continent 
caUed  by  him  New  Wales ;  where  afler  much  misery 
and  sickness,  wintering  at  Port  Nelson,  he  carefully 
searched  all  the  bay,  from  him  called  Button's  Bay, 
back  again  almost  to  Digg's  Island.  He  discovered 
the  great  land  called  Cary's  Swansnest.  He  lost  many 
men  during  his  stay  in  the  river  called  Port  Nelson,  in 
57  degrees  10  minutes  of  north  latitude ;  though  he 
kept  three  fires  in  his  ship  all  winter,  and  had  great 
store  of  white  partridges,  and  other  fowl,  besides  deer, 
bears,  and  foxes. 

An.  1612.  Mr.  Richai*d  Moore  was  sent  in  April 
with  one  ship  and  sixty  men  to  inhabit  the  Summer 
Islands,  otherwise  called  Bermudas,  long  before  dis- 
coTered  by  the  Spaniards,  who  afler  some  attempts  to 
settle  there,  abandoned  them ;  and  were  afler  accident- 
illy  found  by  sir  Thomas  Gate  and  sir  Geoi^  Sum- 
ners,  who  were  shipwrecked  upon  them,  and  lived 
:here  nine  months,  during  which  time  they  built  a  ship 
ind  a  pinnace  with  the  cedar  growing  there,  and  in  1610 
(ailed  away  for  Vii-giuia,  Iea\ing  only  two  men  in  the 
^reat  island.  A  ship  sent  thither  from  Virginia  lefl 
mly  three  men  in  the  island,  who  found  there  am- 
bergris to  the  value  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  pounds. 
Mr.  Moore  at  his  coming  this  year  found  those  three 
men  in  perfect  health.    He  settled  a  colony»  and  con- 
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tinucd  there  three  years,  being  relieved  fitim  tune  to 
time,  till  they  amounted  to  above  six  hundred  inha- 
bitants, who  built  several  forts,  but  had  like  to  have  been 
themselves  destroyed  by  an  infinite  number  of  irti^ 
which  increased  from  a  few  coming  ashore  out  oft 
ship,  and  continued  for  four  years  devouring  all  die 
growth  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  all  posahk 
means  were  used  to  destroy  them. 

An.  1612.  James  Hall  and  William  Baffin  retnnied 
into  England,  ha\ing  discovered  Cockin's  Sound  in 
65  d^rees  two  minutes  latitude,  and  tried  the  mine 
at  Cunningham's  River,  which  they  found  to  be  woith 
nothing. 

An.  1615.  Mr.  Baffin  went  again,  and  the  chief 
thing  he  discovered  was,  that  there  is  no  passage  in 
the  north  of  Davis's  Strait. 

An.  IfilG.  Mr.  Baffin  was  sent  the  third  time,  and 
entered  sir  Thomas  Smith's  Bay  in  78  degrees  of  lati- 
tude ;  and  returned,  despairing  of  finding  any  passage 
that  way. 

An.  1020.  A  ship  sailed  from  Plymouth  for  New 
lilngland  on  the  sixtli  of  September  j  though  we  have 
not  the  commander's  name,  nor  what  force  his  ship  was 
of.  It  is  also  here  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  northern 
coast  from  about  ()()  to  40  degrees  of  north  latitude,  was 
iirst  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  afterwards  at 
several  times  by  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese,  as  has  been  set 
down  in  their  proper  places,  and  by  sundry  English  and 
French  discoverers;  to  particularize  every  one  of  whose 
voyages  would  swell  a  volume,  and  therefore  oidy  the 
principal  discoveries  and  plantations  are  here  set  down, 
as  most  suitable  to  the  nature  of  this  discourse,  and 
the  intended  brevity.  Tliis  ship  we  now  speak  of  an- 
chored in  the  bay  of  Cape  Cod  in  New  England,  and 
in  tl  degrees  and  a  half  of  north  latitude  on  the  11th 
of  November.  Here  they  put  out  their  boat,  and 
landed  men,  who  went  some  miles  into  the  country 
several  ways  without  meeting  any  people,  and  only 
found  some  little  Indian  wheat  buried,  the  boat  coast- 
ing along  the  shore.  This  they  continued  for  several 
days,  seeking  out  ^m^  y^\^^  ^Wa  to  settle.    At 
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length  on  the  twenty-third  of  December,  they  pitched 
upon  a  place  to  their  mind,  and  fell  to  work  to  build- 
ing their  houses,  dividing  themselves  into  nineteen 
families,  that  the  fewer  houses  might  serve.  About  this 
place  they  found  no  people,  but  were  told  by  an  Indian, 
who  came  to  them  from  the  next  part  inhabited,  that 
the  natives  there  had  all  died  lately  of  a  plague.  This 
savage  brought  some  of  the  neighbouring  people  to 
them,  by  whom  they  were  conducted  to  their  king,  a 
very  poor  one,  with  whom  they  concluded  peace  and 
amity.  ITie  following  year  this  new  colony  was  rein- 
forced with  thirty-five  men  from  England,  and  sup- 
plied with  provisions  and  necessaries,  and  called  New 
Plymouth  in  New  England.  A  war  soon  breaking 
out  with  another  Indian  prince,  the  English  fortified 
their  colony  to  secure  themselves  against  all  attempts 
of  their  enemies.  From  hence  all  other  colonies  were 
by  degrees  sent  into  other  parts  of  the  country ;  of 
which  it  were  too  tedious  to  give  any  further  account. 
Purchas,  vol.  IV.  p.  1842. 

An.  1631.  Captain  James  sailing  into  the  north-west, 
was  much  pestered  with  ice  in  June  and  July ;  and 
entering  a  great  bay  near  Port  Nelson,  he  named  the 
land  New  South  Wales.  Roving  up  and  down  these 
seas,  he  gave  names  to  these  places  discovered  by  him, 
viz.  Cape  Henrietta  Maria,  Lord  Weston's  Island,  Earl 
of  Bristol's  Island,  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Island,  Earl  of 
Danby's  Island,  and  Charlton  Island.  He  wintered 
there  in  52  degrees  three  minutes  latitude,  and  returned 
home  the  following  year  1632,  having  discovered  much 
beyond  Hudson,  Button,  and  Baffin.  The  Danes  have 
attempted  to  discover  in  these  northern  parts,  but  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  their  actions. 

An.  1667.  Zachariah  Gillam  in  the  Nonsuch  ketch 
passed  through  Hudson's  Strait,  and  then  into  Baffin's 
Bay  to  ^5  degrees  of  latitude,  and  thence  southerly  into 
51  degrees ;  where  in  a  river  called  Prince  Rupert's 
River,  he  had  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the 
natives,  built  a  fort,  which  he  called  Charles  Fort,  and 
returned  with  success ;  having  laid  the  foundation  of 
an  advantageous  trade  in  those  parts. 
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An*  1669.  Captain  John  Narbrough,  afterwardiiir 
John  Narbrough,  sailed  in  the  Sweepstakeft,  a  nun  of 
war  of  three  hundred  ton,  thirty-six  guns,  and  eiglity 
men  and  boys,  with  a  pink  of  seventy  ton  and  nineteen 
men,  both  set  out  at  the  charge  of  his  majesty  long 
Charles  IL  and  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Yodc, 
to  make  a  farther  discovery  on  the  coast  of  Chile.  On 
the  twenty-first  of  October  the  year  following,  he  cune 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  throogii 
them  to  the  »South  Sea,  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber ;  having  taken  a  most  exact  survey  of  that  passi^, 
which  is  made  public  in  his  voyage.  On  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  November  he  went  ashore  on  the  small  island 
called  Neustra  Senora  del  Socorro,  or  Our  Lady  of 
Succour;  where  he  watered,  but  found  no  people. 
Holding  on  his  course  to  the  northward,  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  December  he  sent  his  boat,  with  the  lieutenant 
in  her,  ashore  on  the  south  side  of  Port  Baldivia,  which 
is  in  39  degrees  56  minutes  of  south  latitude.  Hm 
the  lieutenant  and  three  others  going  ashore  to  a  Spanish 
fort,  were  detained,  and  the  ship  sailed  away  without 
them.  From  hence  captain  Narbrough  turned  again 
to  the  southward,  and  through  the  Strait  of  Magdhm 
returned  into  England  ;  where  he  arrived  in  June  fol- 
lowing, having  been  out  above  two  years. 

An.  1673.  On  the  thirteenth  of  May  F.  Marquette 
a  Jesuit,  with  only  six  other  Frenchmen,  set  out  in  two 
canoes  from  the  Lac  dcs  Puans,  or  the  Stinking  Lake, 
in  the  province  of  Canada  in  North  America;  and 
passing  through  the  provinces  of  Folle  Avoine  and  Oi- 
quois,  Indians  in  peace  with  France,  sometimes  carry- 
ing their  boats  by  land,  and  sometimes  being  carried 
in  them,  they  came  at  length  to  the  great  river  Mis- 
sissipi.  They  ran  many  leagues  along  this  river  through 
a  desert  country,  their  course  always  south,  though 
sometimes  bending  east,  and  sometimes  west.  At  the 
end  of  several  days  solitude,  they  came  among  savage 
Indians,  were  friendly  received,  and  heard  that  the  sea 
was  within  two  or  three  days  sail  of  them  ;  which  was 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Thus  he  discovered  all  that  in- 
land part  of  North  America  along  the  river,  from  38 
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to  34  d^rees  of  north  latitude,  lying  on  the  bade  of 
Canada,  Virginia,  &c.  down  to  florida.  The  parti- 
culars of  this  voyage  may  be  seen  in  Thevenot's  small 
collection  of  voyages  in  octavo. 

An.  1680,  and  1681.     Captain  Sharp  having  been 
buccaneering  in  the  South  Sea,  and  not  able  to  recover 
the  Strait  of  Magellan  to  return  home,  he  ran  further 
to  the  south  beyond  le  Maire*s  and  Brower's,  till  he 
came  into  60  degrees  of  south  latitude ;  meeting  with 
many  islands  of  ice,  and  abundance  of  snow,  frost,  and 
whales,  and  called  a  small  place  he  found  the  Duke  of 
York's  island.     Thus  he  came  into  the  north  sea  a  new 
way,  and  made  it  appear  that  the  land  in  the  Straits  of 
le  Maire  and  Brower  must  be  islands,  and  not  joined 
to  any  continent.     Introduction  to  the  account  of 
several  late  discoveries  printed  in  1694.  p.  13. 

Here  we  may  conclude  with  the  American  voyages 
and  discoveries,  having  run  along  from  north  to  south 
on  the  east  side  of  that  new  world,  or  along  that  com- 
monly called  the  north  sea ;  and  back  from  south  to 
north  along  the  west  side,  or  South  Sea.     It  follows 
next,  as  was  done  after  the  eastern  discoveries,  to  show 
the  extent  of  this  vast  tract  of  land  thus  found,  and 
what  benefits  the  world  has  received  by  this  navigation. 
The  whole  length  of  what  has  been  discovered,  is  from 
78  degrees  of  north  latitude,  in  which  sir  Thomas 
Smith's  Bay  lies,  to  60  degrees  of  south  latitude,  in 
all  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  degrees ;  which,  allow- 
mg  twenty  leagues  to  a  degree,  in  a  strait  line  amounts 
to  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  leagues,  a 
thing  almost  incredible,  were  it  not  so  well  known,  and 
stupendous  that  so  great  a  part  of  the  world  should  lie 
concealed  so  many  f^s ;  being  never  known  since  the 
creation,  till  about  three  hundred  years  ago.     Now  to 
descend  to  particulars ;  from  80  to  almost  50  d^rees 
of  north  latitude  being  SO  degrees,  and  according  to 
the  rate  above  of  twenty  leagues  to  a  degree,  six  hun- 
dred leagues ;  the  extremity  of  the  cold,  which  is  there 
more  fierce  dban  in  the  parts  of  Europe  under  the  like 
elevation,  renders  that  part  little  r^iurded,  and  conse- 
quently not  inhabited  by  any  European  nation,  though 
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much  of  it  be  peopled  by  savages,  living  there  littk 
better  than  brutes :  and  all  the  advantage  made  of  dioie 
northern  nations  is  the  fishery  of  whales  and  monei; 
the  former  for  their  oil  and  bone,  and  the  latter  for  their 
teeth,  which  are  finer  than  ivory.     The  next  divisigB, 
beginning  above  50  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
reaching  to  about  44,  is  Canada  or  New  France;  nm- 
ning  up  the  river  of  Canada  above  two  hundred  lei^goa 
into  the  continent,  and  possessed  by  the  French,  who 
have  there  several  colonies,  and  trade  with  the  natim 
for  furs.    Next  to  Canada  is  New  England,  lying  alcng 
the  sea-coast  north-east  and  south-west  about  70  miH 
subject  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  their  chief  trade 
furs,  flax,  hemp,  and  some  com.     After  it  folhm 
New  York,  the  trade  much  the  same  with  those  spoken 
of.    Then  comes  Pensylvania,  Virginia,  and  Maryland, 
almost  north  and  south  for  above  a  hundred  leagues  of 
English  conquest,  and  the  principal  commodity  tobacco. 
Carolina  is  next  in  course,  being  a  pait  of  the  great 
province  of  Florida,  lying  between  29  and  36  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  therefore  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
leagues  in  length ;  it  has  been  possessed  by  the  English 
but  of  later  years,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  IL 
'  from  whom  it  took  the  name ;  and  being  so  lately  sub- 
dued, the  returns  of  it  are  not  yet  great,  but  much  is 
hoped  from  it.     Horida  is  a  vast  part  of  the  continent, 
reaching  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  from 
north  to  soutli,  and  above  four  hundred  from  east  to 
west,  besides  a  large  province  of  it  shooting  out  into 
the  sea,  where  begins  the  channel  of  Bahama :  part  of 
it  is  subject  to  the  Spaniards,  and  a  greater  part  not 
yet  conquered ;  so  that  it  affords  no  great  profit.  But 
now  follows  the  great  and  wealthy  kingdom  of  Mexico, 
running  above  a  hundred  and  thirty  leagues  almost 
north  and  south,  and  about  the  same  length  upon  a 
turn  it  makes  in  the  south  pait  towards  the  east,  in- 
cluding the  great  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  above  three 
hundred  leagues  in  compass.     In  this  vast  dominioni 
entirely  subject  to  Spain,  is  to  be  found  in  great  plenty 
all  that  is  necessary  and  convenient  for  human  life, 
except  wine  and  oil ;  and  from  it  Europe  is  supplied 
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with  great  store  of  silver,  cochineal,  indigo,  cacao,  bai-* 
rullas,  cotton,  mechoacan,  and  many  other  precious 
commodities.  Whence  to  Porto  Bello  the  coast  runs 
paitly  near  east  and  west,  and  partly  almost  north  and 
south,  above  three  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  of  coun- 
tries incredibly  rich,  and  affording  all  the  commodities 
abovementioned,  more  plenty  of  gold,  and  many  other 
precious  things.  From  Nombre  de  Dios  to  Cabo  de 
Galera,  taking  it  in  a  straight  line,  the  coast  runs  east 
and  west  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  all  still 
Spanish,  and  abounding  in  wealth ;  particularly  the 
pearl-fishery  on  the  coast  of  Paria,  and  the  rich  eme- 
ralds up  the  inland.  From  Cape  Galera  to  Cabo  de 
Conde,  along  the  coast  of  Caribana,  lying  south-east 
and  north-west  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues, 
and  thence  to  Caparare  more  southerly  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  leagues,  in  all  three  hundred  and  seventy ; 
all  this  for  the  most  part  unconquered,  and  peopled  by 
savage  Indians.  From  Cape  Caparare  to  Cabo  do 
Natal,  about  four  hundred  leagues  east  and  west,  some- 
what southerly,  and  from  Cabo  do  Natal  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  almost  north  and  south  near  four  hundred 
leagues,  and  so  to  Lagoa  de  Pernaba  a  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues,  in  all  nine  hundred  leagues ;  all  this 
tract  of  land,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Brasil, 
and  subject  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  yielding  abund- 
ance of  tobacco  and  sugar,  infinite  quantities  of  Brasil 
wood,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  country,  and  of 
late  years  a  gold  mhie  found  in  it,  which  yields  con- 
siderable treasure.  From  Lagoa  de  Pernaba  to  the 
river  of  Plate,  about  three  hundred  leagues  south-west 
and  north-east,  under  the  dominion  of  Spain.  F  rom  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  Plate,  running  up  the  continent 
on  the  back  of  Brasil,  the  Spanish  dominions  reach 
quite  across  to  Peru,  being  at  least  four  hundred  leagues, 
and  above  as  much  north  and  south  in  the  inland ; 
being  fruitful  countries,  almost  overnm  with  flocks  and 
herds  of  all  sorts  of  cattle,  whence  they  send  abundance 
of  hides  to  Spain,  and  much  silver,  which  they  have 
from  Peru  by  way  of  trade.  F^rom  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  Plate,  to  the  entrance  into  the  Strait  of  Ma- 
gellan, south-west  and  north-east  four  \\\\T\dxedL\^^i^^' 
vol .  X.  \\ 
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all  this  country  is  inhabited  only  by  savage  Indians, 
and  was  never  subdued  by  any  European  nation :  tha^^ 
fore  yielding  no  profit,  though  fruitful  and  ^ood  hnd. 
Terra  del  Fuogo,  or  Terra  Magellanica  l3^uig  to  the . 
south  of  the  Strait,  is  little  known,  and  not  worth  con- 
quering by  reason  of  its  coldness,  and  therefore  no 
more  needs  be  said  of  it.     The  Strait  of  Magellan  is 
about  a  hundred  leagues  in  length,  and  coming  oat  of 
it  into  the  South  Sea,  from  Cape  Victoria  to  Rio  de 
los  Gallegos,  about  two  hundred  leagues ;  all  still  the 
country  of  the  Patagones,  never  inhabited  byChristiaiu, 
nor  yielding  them  any  benefit.     But  here  b^ns  the 
coast  of  Chile,  extending  above  three  hundred  leagnes; 
a  country  infinitely  rich  in  gold,  for  which  the  sdlveris 
neglected,  though  it  has  plent^^^  of  it,  and  yielding  the 
most  precious  natural  balsam  in  the  world ;  all  subject 
to  Spain,  as  is  the  whole  coast  on  the  South  Sea  up  to 
40  degrees  of  north  latitude,  for  which  reason  it  will 
be  needless  to  repeat  it.     Peru  reaches  four  hundred 
leagues  north-west  and  south-cast,  well  known  for  its 
inexhaustible  silver  mines  of  Potosi  and  Porco.  Next 
is  the  province  of  Quito,  about  an  hundred  leagues 
along  the  coast  north  and  south.    Then  the  firm  land, 
or  continent  so  called  peculiarly,  and  provinces  of  Pa- 
nama and  Veragua,  above  an  hundred  leagues  north- 
east and  south-west,  and  north-west  and  south-east. 
After  this  follows  the  government  of  Guatemala,  near 
three  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  along  the  coast  north- 
west and  south-east ;  and  then  that  of  Mexico,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  abounding  in  gold,  silver, 
all  useful  woods,  rich  drugs,  cotton,  and  many  other 
precious  commodities.    Lastly,  New-Mexico,  reaching 
up  to  40  degrees  of  north  latitude,  being  about  four 
hundred  leagues  ;  a  rich  country  in  silver  mines,  and 
plentiful  in  cattle,  com,  and  all  other  blessings  for 
human  life.     Having  run  along  both  sides  of  America, 
and  given  a  particular  of  each  division,  as  to  extent, 
product,  and  by  whom  possessed,  as  far  as  the  brerity 
of  this  discourse  would  permit ;  it  is  fit  to  note  that 
all  the  lengths  arc  here  taken  in  a  straight  line,  and  not 
winding  with  t\\e  shoves,  which  would  make  theni 
double  wYuit  \a  coTO\wil^dL\  ^sA^  WxTi^s^L^xv^^vteat^, 
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not  pretended  to  be  measured  to  exactness,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  general  computation  of  sailors.     The  total 
thus  amounts  to  six  thousand  five  hundred  leagues, 
taking  only  the  greatest  windings  of  the  coast,  and  this 
along  what  is  conquered  by  Europeans ;  excepting  only 
the  seven  hundred  leagues  of  the  land  of  the  ratagones 
about  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  or  thereabouts,  of  Caribana,  not  so  well  subdued. 
And  to  sum  up  the  commodities  we  have  from  these 
countries ;  the  principal  are  gold,  silver,  pearls,  eme- 
ralds, amethysts,  cochineal  of  several  sorts,  indigo, 
anatto,  logwood,  Brasil,  Nicaragua  wood,  bnisQette, 
fustic,  lignum  vitte,  sugar,  ginger,  cacao,  bairuUas, 
cotton,  red  wool,  tobacco  of  various  sorts,  snufF,  hides 
raw    and    tanned,   ambergris    of   all    sorts,   bezoar, 
balsam  of  Tolu,  of  Peru,  and  of  Chile,  Jesuit's  bark, 
jalap,  mechoacan,    sarsaparilla,    sassafras,   tamarinds, 
cassia,  and  many  other  things  of  lesser  note.     It  only 
remains  now  to  add  a  word  concerning  the  islands  be- 
longing to  this  mighty  continent.     The  fii^st  of  these 
beginning  northerly,  is  Newfoundland,  above  three 
hundred  leagues  in  compass,  peopled  by  French  and 
English,  who  have  some  colonies  in  it  fruitful  enough, 
were  it  well  cultivated  ;  yet  it  yields  no  commodity  to 
export  from  the  land  :  but  the  sea  is  an  inexhausted 
treasure,  furnishhig  all  Europe  with  salt  and  dried  fish ; 
which  yield  a  mighty  profit  to  those  that  follow  tho 
fishery,  and  is  a  general  benefit  to  all  men.     The  next 
are  the  Bermudas,  or  Summer-islands,  lying  above 
three  hundred  leagues  east  from  the  coast  of  Virginia; 
the  biggest  of  them  is  not  twenty  miles  long,  and  not 
above  two  or  three  in  breadth,  the  others  much  smaller: 
yet  here  is  a  strong  colony  of  English,  the  land  being 
delightful  to  live  in,  producing  all  things  for  human 
life  plentifully,  and  the  trade  is  some  cochineal,  am- 
bergris and  pearl :  it  used  to  send  abroad  the  fairest 
oranges  in  these  parts,  but  they  have  failed  of  late  years. 
Off  the  coast  of  Florida  are  the  islands  called  Lucayos, 
the  first  discovered  by  Columbus ;  but  they  are  small 
and  of  no  account.     South  of  the  point  of  Florida  is 
Cuba,  above  two  hundred  leagues  \Tv\c\\^iJs\^^w^^^^^^ 
forty  in  breadth  in  the  widest  \Aacc  \  ^  lp\e^^^^\V  ^^^ 
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has  gold  and  copper  miues,  and  yields  tobacco,  sugar, 
and  cotton.     East  of  Cuba  lies  Hispaniola,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues  in  length,  and  about  sixty  in  breadth, 
producing  the  same  commodities  as  Cuba ;  and  both 
subject  to  Spain.     Jamaica  lies  south  of  Cuba,  about 
seventy  leagues  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth,  poi- 
sessed  by  the  English,  and  OToducing  sugar,  indigo, 
and  cotton.     The  island  of  Puerto  llico  is  less  than 
Jamaica,  yields  the  same  commodities,  and  belongs  to 
Spain.     The  Caribbe  islands  are  many,  but  small; 
some  of  them  possessed  by  the  English,  French,  and 
Dutch,  others  not  inhabited:  they  produce  sugar, 
indigo,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  and  nm  from  the  coast  of 
Paria  to  l^lerto  Kico.    The  Leeward  Islands  lie  along 
the  coast  of  Paria,  the  most  remarkable  of  them  being 
Margarita,  and  Cubagua,  famous  for  the  pearl  fishery. 
\jsi  Trinidad  is  a  large  island  before  the  Gulf  of  Paria, 
near  which  there  are  many  small  ones,  but  not  con- 
siderable.  All  the  coast  southward  has  no  island  of  anv 
note,  till  we  come  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  the  south 
part  whereof  is  made  by  Terra  del  Fuego  and  other 
islands,  of  which  little  is  known.     Nor  is  there  anv 
ascending  again  northward  worth  speaking  of,  till  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Panama,  where  are  the  islands  of 
Pearls,  so  called  from  a  pearl-fishery  there  j  they  are 
small,  and  of  no  consideration  in  any  other  res] 
The  only  great  island  on  this  side  America  is  C( 
nia,  found  to  be  so  but  of  late  years,  running  from  the 
tropic  of  cancer  to  45  degrees  of  north  latitude,  north- 
west and  south-east,  above  five  hundred  leagues  in 
length,  and  a  hundred  in  breadth  in  the  northern 
>art,  whence  it  runs  ta}>ering  down  to  the  south.    It 
las  hitherto  yielded  no  great  profit  to  the  S{)anian]2S 
who  have  not  had  leisure  to  build  colonies  there  till 
within  these  very  few  years,  and  not  above  two  as  yet. 
This  is  all  that  belongs  to  America ;  it  remains  to  add 
some  few  voyages  to  the  isles  of  Solomon,  Terra  Aus- 
tral is  incognita,  and  the  land  of  Yesso,  or  Jedso;  which 
being  properly  no  part  of  the  East  or  West  Indies,  and 
but  little  of  them  as  yet  known,  they  have  been  re- 
served to  be  spcAie  ot  V^^  \\veKi!»^^^. 

An.  1595.   AVvaxo  ^^  IJ^^w^xva^  \C\^  ^C^  VfiJss.  ^ 
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governor  and  lord-Iicu tenant,  set  out  from  Peru  for 
the  islands  of  Solomon,  whereof  some  uncertain  know- 
ledge was  had  before  by  ships  that  accidentally  had 
seen  some  of  them :  he  had  four  sail,  with  men  and 
women,  and  all  other  necessaries  to  settle  a  colony. 
In  about  nine  or  ten  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and 
fifteen  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  city  of  Lima  in 
Peru,  he  discovered  four  small  islands  inhabited  by 
very  handsome  and  civilized  people.  Hence  holding 
on  his  course  still  westward,  he  found  several  other 
more  considerable  islands,  where  he  intended  to  have 
settled  his  colony,  but  was  hindered  by  many  misfor- 
tunes, and  among  the  rest  sickness.  All  that  is  extant 
of  this  relation  is  only  a  fragment  in  Spanish,  taken 
out  of  Thevenot's  second  volume  j  which  being  in- 
serted in  this  collection,  it  will  be  needless  to  add  any 
more  in  this  place,  only  that  three  of  the  ships  perished ; 
two  were  never  heard  of,  a  third  cast  away  on  the  Phi- 
lippine islands,  the  men  saved  ;  and  the  fouith,  being 
the  admiral,  arrived  at  Manila,  with  the  men  almost 
starved  :  and  thus  this  enterprise  was  disappointed. 

An.  1600.  Four  ships  sailmg  from  Peru  for  the  Phi- 
lippine islands,  were  by  northerly  winds  driven  south 
of  the  equinoctial,  where  they  fell  upon  several  rich 
countries  and  islands,  not  far  from  the  isles  of  Solo- 
mon :  they  called  one  place  Monte  de  Plata,  or  Moun- 
tain of  Silter,  because  they  found  plenty  of  it  there. 
Aft;er  which  a  captain  of  note  went  out  on  purpose, 
and  saw  these  discoveries.  This  is  all  we  have  of  it 
in  Purchas,  vol.  IV.  p.  1432 ;  only  he  adds  two  peti- 
tions of  captain  Peter  Fernandez  de  Quiros  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  suing  to  be  employed  in  conducting  colonies 
to  those  southern  parts,  alleging  the  vast  extent  and 
riches  of  the  continent,  and  great  value  of  the  islands, 
which  he  S{)eaks  of  as  an  eye-witness,  and  by  the  report 
of  natives  he  brought  away  from  thence,  as  may  be  seen 
more  at  large  in  Purchas,  vol.  IV.  p.  1422. 

An.  1628.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  the- 
Dutch  set  out  eleven  sail  for  India,  among  which  was 
the  Batavia,  commanded  by  captain  Francis  Pelsart, 
which  being  parted  from  the  rest  was  cast  w^«iWiN3w^ 
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rocks  near  some  small  islands  not  inhabited,  and  having 
no  fresh  water,  in  upwards  of  38  d^rees  of  south  lati- 
tude, but  all  the  people  saved  on  the  islands.  This 
want  obliged  them  to  build  a  deck  to  their  long  boat 
and  put  out  to  sea,  where  they  soon  discovered  the 
continent,  bearing  north  and  by  west  about  six  mila 
from  them.     This  was  on  the  eighth  of  June, 

An.  1629)  and  the  weather  being  rough,  and  the 
coast  high,  they  were  forced  to  beat  at  sea  till  the  four- 
teenth, when  they  found  themselves  in  34  degrees  of 
south  latitude;  and  six  men  swimming  ashore,  saw 
four  savages  quite  naked,  who  fled  from  them :  they 
went  to  seek  fresh  water,  but  finding  none,  swam  back 
to  their  boat.  The  fifleenth  the  boat  made  into  shore» 
and  found  no  frcsh  water,  but  the  remains  of  the  rain 
that  lay  in  the  hollow  of  the  rocks,  which  reUeved 
them,  being  almost  choaked.  The  sixteenth  they  went 
ashore  again,  but  found  no  water,  the  latitude  here  22 
degi-ecs ;  the  twentieth  in  11)  degrees,  the  twenty- 
second  in  1(3  degrees  10  minutes.  Thus  Pelsart  sailed 
along  this  coast  to  the  noithward  till  he  came  among 
the  Indian  Islands,  and  then  struck  over  to  Java, 
where  he  met  two  Dutch  ships,  which  carried  him  to 
Batavia,  whence  he  returned  with  a  vessel  to  save  aa 
much  as  might  be  of  the  wreck.     Thevenot,  vol.  1. 

An.  I6k2.  Abel  Jansen  Tasman  set  sail  from  6a- 
tavia  in  the  island  of  Java  with  a  yacht  and  a  flyboat, 
and  September  the  fifth  anchored  at  the  island  Mau- 
ritius in  20  degrees  of  south  latitude.  The  eighth  they 
departed  thence  south  till  40  or  41  degrees,  then  bore 
away  east  somewhat  southerly,  till  the  sixth  of  Novem- 
ber they  were  in  49  degrees.  The  twenty-fourth  in  42 
degrees  25  minutes  they  saw  land  east  and  by  north  at 
ten  miles  distance,  and  called  it  Antony  van  Diemen's 
land,  and  afler  nnining  along  the  coast  came  to  an 
anchor  on  the  first  of  December  in  a  bay  they  named 
Frederick  Hendrick's  Bay :  they  heard  some  noise  as 
of  people,  but  saw  none,  and  only  the  footing  of  wild 
beasts,  and  some  smokes.  Departing  hence,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  December  they  anchored  in  the  country 
callc^  in  the  ma]^  ^ovi  Ia^WsAl^  Wt«  they  saw  some 
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ii ves,lusty])eople,  and  half  niikcd,  who  coming  uliOiird 
protunce  to  traUic,  fell  upon  the  men  in  the  boat 
killed  four  of  them,  for  which  rciison  it  was  called 
urdeixTs'  Uay.  Here  they  seemed  to  he  embayed, 
hut  on  the  fourth  of  January  \{\\S,  came  up  with  the 
N.  W.  cape  of  this  land,  and  findinji  an  island  there, 
called  it  Three  Kings  Island ;  and  going  thither  to 
refresh,  they  saw  some  large  men,  bnt  could  not  under- 
stand them.  Hence  they  directed  their  course  north- 
cast,  till  in  '2<2  degrees  8.5  minutes  they  saw  a  small 
island,  which  they  could  not  come  at,  but  called  it 
-i'iilstreet's  island.  Jan.  21,  in  'Zi  degi'ees  20  minntes 
called  two  iaiaiuis,  the  one  Amsterdam,  the  oilier 
iland :  on  the  Hrst  they  got  many  hogs,  hens,  and 
__  sorts  of  fruit.  The  inliabitants  were  friendly,  had 
no  weapons,  and  seemed  to  know  no  evil,  but  thai  they 
would  steal.  In  the  latter  of  these  islands  they  sow 
gardens  with  square  beds  and  trees  regularly  planted. 
Leaving  this  place,  they  saw  many  islands  as  they  stood 
northward,  and  in  17  degrees  19  minutes  they  run 
among  eighteen  or  twenty  islands,  which  in  the  charts 
are  called  Prince  William's  Islamis,  or  Ilcniskirk's 
Shoals.  Directing  their  course  now  N.  or  N.  N.  W. 
after  much  foul  weather,  on  the  twenty-second  of 
March  in  5  degrees  1  minutes  south  latitude  they  had 
sight  of  laud  four  miles  west  of  them,  being  aliout 
twenty  islands,  called  in  the  charts  Onthong  Java, 
about  ninety  miles  from  the  coast  of  New  Ciuinea. 
March  the  twenty-lifth  in  4  degrees  3.5  minutes  they 
■were  up  with  the  islands  of  Mark,  found  befoiv  by 
lliam  Schouten,  and  John  le  Mair  ;  the  natives  are 
ivage  and  have  their  hair  tied  up.  March  the  twenty- 
inth  they  passed  by  Green  Island,  the  thirtieth  by 
S.  John's  Island,  and  April  the  iirst  in  -t  degrees  30 
minutes  they  reached  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  st  a 
cape  called  by  the  Sjianiards,  Santa  Maria,  and  run 
along  the  coast  to  the  promontory  called  Stniis  Hook, 
where  the  land  bends  to  the  south  and  south-cast,  as 
they  did  to  find  a  passage  to  the  sontb,  but  were  forced 
h>  tuni  to  the  west.  April  the  twenty-eighth  they 
■one  to  the  burning  island,  where  theyVw  a  ?3:«ftt 
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fire  come  out  of  the  hill,  and  sailiiu;  betwixt  the  idaod 
aud  the  main  saw  many  fires.  At  the  islands  Jam 
and  Moa  they  got  refreshment.  May  the  twelfth  in 
only  54f  minutes  of  south  latitude,  they  sailed  along  the 
£ide  of  William  Schouten's  island,  which  seems  to  be 
well  inhabited ;  and  the  eighteenth  they  came  to  the 
west  end  of  New  Guinea,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  June 
returned  to  Batavia,  having  finished  the  voyage  in  ten 
months.     Theveuot,  vol.  2. 

An.  1643.  A  Dutch  ship  sailing  to  the  northward 
-of  Japan,  came  upon  a  coast  in  39  degrees  4o  minutes 
latitude.  Rumiing  up  as  far  as  43  degrees,  they  aw 
several  villages  near  one  another,  and  say  there  are 
about  them  many  mines  of  silver.  The  land  in  some 
places  seemed  to  bear  no  grass,  but  the  sea  was  \erj 
full  of  fish.  In  44  degrees  30  minutes,  they  went 
ashoi'e  in  a  mountainous  country,  supposed  to  be  inll 
of  silver  mines.  In  46  degrees  the  land  resembled  the 
coast  of  England,  the  soil  being  good,  but  the  natires 
do  not  till  it.  In  48  degrees  there  are  small  hills  covered 
with  short  grass.  In  43  degrees  50  minutes  is  an  island 
which  the  Dutch  call  Staten  island,  and  beyond  it  the 
Companies  land,  another  island :  in  this  they  found  a 
sort  of  mineral  earth,  that  looked  as  if  it  had  been  all 
silver.  In  4a  degrees  they  obseiTed,  that  though  the 
land  was  not  cultivated,  it  yielded  very  good  fruit  of 
several  sorts,  the  sea-shore  was  covered  with  rose-trees, 
and  on  the  rocks  many  large  oysters,  but  on  the  land 
they  saw  no  beast  but  one  bear.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
land  of  £so  or  Yedso,  for  so  it  is  called,  are  all  strong  set, 
thick,  with  long  hair  and  beards,  good  features,  no  dat 
noses,  black  eyes,  a  sallow  complexion,  and  very  hairy 
about  their  bodies :  the  women  are  not  so  black  as  the 
men,  some  of  them  cut  their  hair,  and  others  tie  it  up. 
They  seem  to  have  no  religion  nor  government ;  every 
man  has  two  wives,  who  sei-ve  him  at  home  aud  abroad: 
they  arc  very  jealous  of  their  women,  love  drinking, 
look  like  savages,  but  yet  are  very  civil  and  obliging  to 
strangers :  their  houses  are  only  small  cottages,  and 
but  a  few  of  them  together :  they  eat  the  fat  and  oil 
of  whales,  ail  v^ow^  oV  tv^U  -dud  herbs,  aud  rose-buds 
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are  their  greatest  dainty.  Their  clothes  are  some  of 
silk,  and  some  of  the  skins  of  beasts.  They  use  bows 
and  arrows  to  kill  wild  beasts,  and  they  spin  hemp. 
ITiey  trade  with  the  Japoncses,  whom  they  furnish  with 
train-oil,  whales'  tongues  smoaked,  furs,  several  sorts 
of  feathers ;  for  which  they  receive  rice,  sugar,  silk,  and 
other  coarser  gaiments,  copper-pipes,  tobacco-boxes, 
and  varnished  dishes  and  vessels  for  their  meat  and 
drink,  pendants  for  their  ears,  copper  ear-rings, 
hatchets,  knives,  &c.  The  capital  or  the  country  is 
small,  they  call  it  Matsmay,  where  the  prince  or  go- 
vernor of  the  country  resides,  who  every  year  goes  over 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  emperor  of  Japan,  and  carry 
him  presents.  ^JThis  is  what  the  Dutch  discovered,  but 
a  Japonese  told  them  this  land  of  Eso  or  Yedso,  was  an 
island.     Thevenot,  tom.  1. 

Anno  1  G9f  •  On  the  fourteenth  of  January  captain 
Dampier,  in  his  majesty's  ship  the  Roe-Buck,  sailed 
from  the  Downs  upon  a  new  discovery,  touched  at  the 
Canaries  and  isles  of  Cabo  Verde,  and  the  twenty-fifth 
of  March  came  to  an  anchor  in  Bakia  de  Todos  Santos, 
or  the  Bay  of  all  Saints  in  Brasil.  April  the  third  he 
left  this  place,  and  the  twenty-third  of  April  saw  the 
land  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  August  the  first, 
having  run  from  Brasil  a  hundred  and  fourteen  de- 
grees, he  made  in  to  the  shore  of  New  Holland,  in  26 
degrees  south  latitude,  thinking  to  put  into  some  har- 
bour ;  but  finding  rocks  and  foul  ground,  stood  out  to 
sea  again  till  August  the  sixth,  when  he  came  to  an  an- 
chor in  Q5  degrees  at  an  opening,  which  he  called  Sharks' 
Bay,  where  he  could  get  no  fresh  water,  but  plenty  of 
wood,  and  refreshed  the  men  with  racoons,  tortoises, 
sharks,  and  other  fish,  and  some  sorts  of  fowl.  He 
sounded  most  of  this  bay,  and  on  the  fourteenth  sailed 
out  of  it,  coasting  as  the  weather  would  permit  to  the 
northward,  and  then  to  the  north-east,  as  the  coast 
runs,  where  in  20  degrees  Ql  minutes  he  found  several 
islands,  and  going  ashore  on  some  of  them  could  get 
no  fresh  water,  nor  see  any  inhabitants ;  so  he  conti- 
nued along  the  shore  as  near  as  could  be  with  safety, 
till  on  the  thirtieth  he  anchored  in  eight  fathom  watAv:^ 
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where  he  saw  some  of  the  natives,  but  could  uot  take 
any.  Looking  for  water,  none  was  found,  and  diggiif 
pits,  tliey  got  some  that  was  brackish,  and  not  fit  to 
drink.  Finding  no  water  or  other  refreshment  on  tlus 
coast,  in  the  beginning  of  September  he  stood  over  far 
the  island  Timor,  where  he  took  in  fresh  water,  and  cm 
the  third  of  December  arrived  on  the  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  and  had  some  commerce  with  the  inhabitaiits 
of  an  island  called  Pulo  Sabuti.  Then  passing  to  the 
northward,  and  to  the  eastennnostpart  of  New  Guinei, 
he  found  it  did  not  join  to  the  mam  land  of  New  Gui- 
nea, but  was  an  island  which  he  called  New  Britain. 
Having  discovered  thus  far,  and  being  unprovided  to 
proceed,  he  returned  by  Timor  and  Java,  so  to  the  Ci^* 
of  Good  Hope,  and  island  of  S.  Helena.  At  the  island 
of  the  Ascension  his  ship  foundered,  but  the  men  were 
saved,  and  returned  to  England  aboard  the  East  India 
ship  called  the  Canterbury.  Danipier's  voyage  to 
New  Holland,  being  his  third  volume. 

The  voyages  round  the  world,  which,  for  so  many 
thousand  yeai*s  as  ])ast  from  the  creation  till  the  dlsco- 
vciy  of  the  West  Indies,  could  never  so  much  as  enter 
into  the  thoughts  of  man,  and  which  after  they  were 
perfonned  gave  just  subject  of  admiration,  do  well  de- 
serve to  be  mentioned  apart  from  all  others,  as  being 
the  boldest  action  that  could  be  undertaken,  and  to  be 
perfonned  but  one  way,  though  several  attempts  hare 
been  made  to  find  out  others,  as  has  been  showed  in 
the  fruitless  voyages  for  discovery  of  the  north-east  and 
north-west  passages  :  for  this  reason  they  have  been  re- 
served for  this  place,  where  something  shall  be  said  of 
all  hitherto  performed,  but  more  particularly  of  the 
first,  as  the  most  glorious  and  honourable,  because  it 
showed  the  way  to  all  that  followed.  This  wonderful 
enterprise  was  imdertaken  and  performed  after  this 
manner. 

An.  L519-  Ferdinand  de  Magalhaens,  or  as  we  cor- 
ruptly call  him,  Magellan,  by  nation  a  Portuguese,  by 
descent  a  gentleman,  and  by  profession  a  soldier  and 
seaman,  having  served  his  prince  well  both  in  Afric 
and  India,  and\)c\tvy;\\\x^v4^x^^^^x^TiQuuced  hiscoun- 
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try,  ilisnaturalizing  himself  as  the  custom  then  was, 
and  offered  his  service  to  the  emperor  Charles  the  fifth 
then  king  of  Spain.     He  had  long  before  conceived  an 
opinion,  that  another  way  might  be  found  to  India,  and 
particularly  to  the  Molucco  islands,  besides  the  com- 
mon track  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  followed  by  the 
Poituguese,     This  he  proposed  to  the  emperor  with 
such  assurance  of  performing  what  he  pormised,  that 
he  had  the  command  of  five  ships  given  him,  and  in 
them  two  hundred  and  fifty  men :  with  this  squadron 
he  Siiilcd  from  S.  Lucar  de  Barramcda  on  the  twentieth 
of  September,  the  aforesaid  year  1519.     Being  come 
to  the  river  called  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  coast  of  Brasil, 
and  near  23  degrees  of  south  latitude,  some  discontent 
began  to  appear  among  the  men,  which  was  soon  blown 
over ;  but  proceeding  to  the  bay  of  S.  Julian  in  49  de- 
grees of  latitude,  where  they  were  forced  to  winter,  the 
mutiny  grew  so  high,  three  of  the  captains  and  most  of 
the  men  being  engaged,  that  Magellan  having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  appease  it  by  fair  means,  was  forced  to 
use  his  authority,  executing  two  of  the  said  captains, 
and  setting  the  third  with  a  priest  who  had  sided  with 
them,  ashore  among  the  wild  Indians.    This  done,  he 
proceeded  on  his  voyage,  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  Oc- 
tober 1520,  having  been  out  above  a  year  discovered  the 
cape,  which  he  called  Cabo  de  la  Virgines,  or  the  Vir- 
gin's Cape,  because  that  day  was  the  feast  of  S.  Ursula 
and  the  eleven  thousand  virgins ;  and  there  turned  into 
the  strait  he  went  in  search  of,  which  from  him  to  this 
day  is  called  the  strait  of  Magellan  ;  it  lies  in  52  de- 
grees of  south  latitude,  is  about  a  hundred  leagues  in 
length,  in  some  paits  a  league  wide,  in  some  more,  in 
some  less,  but  all  narrow,  and  enclosed  with  high  land 
on  both  sides,  some  bare,  some  covered  with  woods, 
and  some  of  the  loftiest  mountains  with  snow.     Having 
sailed  about  fifty  leagues  in  this  strait,  they  discovered 
another  branch  of  it,  and  Magellan  sent  one  of  his  ships 
to  bring  him  some  account  of  it ;  but  the  seamen  bejng 
parted  from  him,  took  the  opportunity,  and  confining 
their  captain  for  opposing  their  design,  returned  into 
Spain,  s{)euding  eight  months  in  their  vcturvv*     Ms^.- 
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gellan  having  expected  beyond  the  time  appointed,  and 
finding  they  did  not  return  to  him,  proceeded  through 
the  strait,  and  came  into  the  South  Sea  with  only  three 
ships,  havhig  lost  one  hi  his  passage,  but  all  the  men 
saved,  and  another,  as  was  said,  being  stolen  away  from 
him.     The  last  land  of  the  strait  he  called  Cabo  De- 
seado,  or  the  Desired  Cape,  because  it  was  the  end  of 
his  desired  passage  to  the  South  Sea.     The  cold  being 
somewhat  shaq),  he  thought  good  to  draw  nearer  to  the 
equinoctial,  and  accordingly  steered  west  north-west 
In  this  manner  he  sailed  three  months  and  twenty  days 
without  seeing  land,  which  reduced  them  to  such 
straits,  that  they  were  forced  to  eat  ciU  the  old  leather 
they  had  aboard,  and  to  drink  stinking  water,  of  which 
nineteen  men  died,  and  near  thirty  were  so  weak,  that 
they  could   do   no   service.     After  fifteen   hundred 
leagues  sailing  he  found  a  small  island  in  18  degrees  of 
south  latitude,  and  two  hundred  leagues  further  an* 
other,  but  nothing  considerable  in  them ;  and  there- 
fore held  on  his  course,  till  in  about  12  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  he  came  to  those  islands  which  he  called 
De  los  Ladrones,  or  of  Thieves,  because  the  natives 
hovered  about  his  ships  in  their  boats,  and  coining 
aboard  stole  every  thing  they  could  lay  hold  of.     Find- 
ing no  good  to  be  done  here,  he  sailed  again,  and  dis- 
covered a  great  number  of  islands  together,  he  gave 
that  sea  the  name  of  Archipelago  de  S.  Lazaro,  the 
islands  being  those  we  now  call  the  Philippines.    On 
the  twenty-eighth  of  March  he  anchored  by  the  island 
of  Buthuan,  where  he  was  friendly  received,  and  got 
some  gold ;  then  removed  to  the  isle  of  Messana,  ^X  a 
small  distance  from  the  other,  and  thence  to  that  of 
Cebu.    Magellan  having  hitherto  succeeded  so  well, 
stood  over  to  the  island  Matan,  where  not  agreeing 
with  the  natives  he  came  to  a  battle,  and  was  killed  in 
it  with  eight  of  his  men.     After  this  disaster  the  rest 
sailed  over  to  the  island  Bohol,  and  being  too  weak  to 
carry  home  their  three  ships,  burnt  one  of  them,  after 
taking  out  the  cannon  and  all  that  could  be  of  use  to 
them.     Being  now  reduced  to  two  ships,  they  made 
away  to  the  south-west  in  search  of  the  Molucco  islands^ 
and  instead  of  them  fell  in  with  the  great  one  of  Bor- 
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neo,  where  tliey  made  sonic  slioit  stay,  being  friendly 
received  :  and  departing  thence,  with  the  assistance  of 
Indian  pilots  arrived  at  length  at  the  Moluccos  on  the 
eighth  of  November   1521,  in   the   twenty-seventh 
month  after  their  departure  from  Spain,  and  anchored 
in  the  port  of  Tidore,  one  of  the  chief  of  those  islands, 
where  they  were  lovingly  treated  by  the  king,  who  con- 
cluded a  peace,  and  took  an  oath  ever  to  continue  in 
amity  with  the  king  of  Spain,     Here  they  traded  for 
cloves,  exchanging  the  commodities  they  brought  to 
their  own  content :  when  they  were  to  depart,  finding 
one  of  the  ships  leaky,  and  unfit  for  so  long  a  voyage, 
they  left  her  behind  to  refit,  and  then  sailed  for  Spain 
as  soon  as  possible.     The  other  ship  called  the  Victory, 
commanded  by  John  Sebastian  Cano,  and  carrying 
forty-six    Spaniards,    and  thirteen  Indians,   took    its 
course  to  the  south-west,  and  coming  to  the  island 
Malva,  near  that  of  Timor,  in  1 1  degrees  of  south  la- 
titude, staid  there  fifteen  days  to  stop  some  leaks  they 
discovered  in  her.     On  the  twenty-fifth  of  January 
152^,  they  left  this  place,  and  the  next  day  touched  at 
Timor,  whence  they  went  not  till  the  eleventh  of  Fe- 
bruary, when  they  took  their  way  to  the  southward, 
resolving  to  leave  all  India,  and  the  islands  to  the  north- 
w^ard,  to  avoid  meeting  the    Portuguese,  who   were 
powerful  in  those  seas,  and  would  obstruct  their  pas- 
sage :  therefore  they  run  into  40  degrees  of  south  lati- 
tude before  they  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
about  which  they  spent  seven  weeks,  beating  it  out 
against  contrary  winds,  so  that  their  provisions  began 
to  fail,  and  many  men  grew  sick,  which  made  some  en- 
tertain thoughts  of  turning  back  to  Mozambique,  but 
others  opposed  it.     In  fine,  after  two  montns  more 
hardships,  in  which  they  lost  twenty-one  of  their  com- 

?any,  they  were  forced  to  put  into  the  island  of  S. 
ames,  being  one  of  those  of  Cabo  Verde,  where  with 
much  entreaty  they  obtained  some  small  relief  of  pro- 
visions ;  but  thirteen  of  them  going  ashore  again  for 
some  rice  the  Portuguese  had  promised  to  supj)ly  them 
with,  were  detained  ashore,  which  made  those  that  were 
left  aboard  the  ship  hoist  sail  and  put  to  sea,  fearing 
the  like  ti'cachery  might  surY^svi  \\\V!\\\  \  mi.^  ot\.  ^^ 
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seventh  of  September  arrived  safe  at  S.  Lncar,  beloir 
the  city  Sevil»  where  after  firing  all  their  guns  for  joy, 
they  repaired  to  the  great  church  in  their  shirts  and 
barefoot  to  return  tlianks  to  God.  The  ship  that  per- 
formed this  wonderful  voyage  was  called  the  Victory, 
as  was  said  before,  the  commander's  name  was  John 
Sebastian  Cano,  who  was  well  rewarded  and  honoured 
by  the  emperor.  This  was  the  first  voyage  round  the 
world,  which  we  shall  soon  see  followed  by  other  na- 
tions ;  and  this  was  the  discovery  of  the  strait  of  Ma- 
gellan, which  made  the  voyage  practicable.  Tlic  other 
Spanish  ship  we  mentioned  to  be  left  at  the  Moluccos 
to  stop  her  leaks,  attempted  to  return  the  way  it  came 
to  Panama ;  but  after  struggling  above  four  month;: 
with  the  easterly  winds,  most  of  the  men  dying,  and 
the  rest  being  almost  starved,  it  went  back  to  the  Mo- 
luccos, where  it  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese ;  and  the 
few  men  that  survived  after  being  kept  two  years  in 
India,  were  sent  to  Spain  in  the  Portuguese  ships. 
Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  IV,  IX.  and  dec.  3.  lib.  I.  IV. 
Hackluyt,  vol.  III.  and  Purchas,  vol.  I. 

The  second  voyage  round  the  world  was  ho*j;in\ 
An.  1577-  By  Mr.  Francis,  aftenvards  sir  Fnincis 
Drake,  with  five  ships  and  barks,  and  a  hundred  and 
sixty-four  men,  who  sailed  fmni  Plymouth  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  December,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
same  month  touched  at  Cajw  Cantin  on  the  African 
coast,  in  31  degrees  of  north  latitude;  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  January  157^^>  at  Cape  Blanco  on  the  same 
coast,  and  twenty-one  degrees  of  latitude,  and  then  at 
the  islands  of  Cabo  Verde.  Departing  thence,  the) 
sailed  fifty-four  days  without  seeing  land,  and  on  the 
fifth  of  April  came  upon  the  coast  of  Brasil,  where  tliey 
watered,  and  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
Plate  in  3G  degrees  of  south  latitude.  Sailing  hence, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April  they  put  into  a  port  in 
the  latitude  of  1(5  des^rees,  where  Drake  burnt  a  flvhoat 
that  attended  him,  jifter  saA-ing  all  that  could  be  of  «>o. 
On  the  twentieth  of  June  he  again  put  into  a  good  hsi- 
bour,  called  Port  S,  Julian,  in  the  latitude  of  4!)dcfaTCs. 
and  continued  there  till  the  seventeenth  of  Aujrnst. 
when  putting  to  sca  v\^vv\\\,V^  ^v\vi\vi\^^^^^5<^xw^.^^<\U• 
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gellan  on  the  twenty*  fii'st  of  the  same  month.     What 
sort  of  straits  these  are  was  described  in  Magellan's 
voyage,  and  therefore  needs  no  repetition.    Here  on  an 
island  they  found  fowl  that  could  not  fly,  as  big  as  geese, 
whereof  tliey  killed  three  thousand,  which  was  good 
provision ;  and  they  entered  the  South  Sea  on  the  sixth 
of  September.     Hence  they  were  drove  by  a  storm  to 
the  southward  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  57  degrees  20 
minutes,  and  anchored  among  certain  islands ;  whence 
removing  to  a  good  bay,  they  saw  many  men  and  wo- 
men naked  in  canoes,  and  traded  with  them  for  such 
things  as  they  had.     Steering  away  again  to  the  north- 
ward, they  found  three  islands,  and  in  one  of  them  an 
incredible  quantity  of  fowl ;  but  on  the  eighth  of  Octo- 
ber they  lost  sight  of  one  of  their  ships  commanded  by 
Mr.  Winter,  which  the  rest  supposed  to  be  cast  away, 
but  it  was  put  back  by  the  tempest  into  the  strait  of* 
Magellan,  and  returned  home  the  same  way  it  came. 
Drake  with  the  rest  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Chile,  and 
sending  for  water  at  the  island  of  Mocha,  two  of  his 
men  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  which  made  him  de- 
part without  it.  This  island  is  on  the  coast  of  Chile  in 
39  degrees  of  south  latitude.     Coasting  still  along,  he 
came  to  the  Bay  of  Valparaiso,  where  he  found  a  Spa- 
nish ship  with  only  eight  Spaniards  and  three  blacks 
in  her,  whom  he  surprised  and  took,  and  then  going 
ashore  plundered  nine  houses,  being  all  there  were  in 
that  which  they  called  the  to^vn  of  Santiago.     At  Co- 
quimbo  in  29  degrees  30  minutes  of  latitude  fourteen 
men  landing,  one  of  them  was  killed  by  the  Spaniards, 
the  rest  fled  back  to  their  ships.     Not  far  from  thence, 
landing  for  fresh  water,  they  met  one  single  Spaniard 
and  an  Indian  boy  driving  eight  lamas,  or  Peru  sheep, 
laden    with  silver,  which  they  took.     Running   on 
thence  to  Arica,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  in  18  degi-ees 
30  minutes  latitude,  he  plundered  three  barks,  in  which 
was  some  quantity  of  silver,  but  not  one  man.     Hence 
he  advanced  to  the  port  of  Lima  in  1 2  degrees  of  la- 
titude, and  after  rifling  what  little  was  in  them,  cut  the 
cables  of  12  vessels  that  lav  there,  letting  theui  drive 
wheresoever  the  water  would  carry  them,  there  being 
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no  man  aboard,  as  having  never  seen  an  enemy  in  those 
seas.  Near  Cape  8.  Francis  in  one  d^ree  of  north  la- 
titude he  took  a  rich  ship  called  Cacafuego,  and  a  lit- 
tle further  another.  Tlien  he  plundered  GuatoloOi 
and  after  refitting  his  ship  in  a  small  island,  run  away  to 
the  northward  in  43  degrees  of  latitude,  where  feelii^ 
much  cold  he  returned  into  38  degrees,  and  there  pot 
into  a  large  bay  on  the  coast  of  California,  which  Drake 
called  Nova  Albion.  Here  he  was  well  received  by 
the  people,  and  continued  some  time ;  and  sailing  hence, 
directed  his  course  for  the  Molucco  islands,  seeing  no 
land  till  the  thirtieth  of  October,  when  he  discovered 
the  islands  de  los  Ladroncs  in  eight  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  On  the  fourteenth  of  November  he  fell  m 
with  the  AIolucco  islands,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in 
that  of  Temate,  the  king  whereof  came  aboard  Drake's 
ship,  offering  him  all  the  island  could  aiFord  ;  and  he 
having  taken  in  what  was  most  necessary  and  could 
be  had  there,  went  over  to  a  small  island  south  of  Ce- 
lebes, where  he  graved  his  ship,  and  fitted  her  to  return 
home,  which  took  him  up  twenty-six  days.  Tliinking 
to  return  to  the  Moluccos,  they  were  drove  by  con- 
trary winds  to  the  northward  of  the  island  Celebes,  till 
turning  again  to  the  southward,  for  fear  of  the  many 
small  islands  in  that  sea,  the  ship  on  a  sudden  sat  upon 
a  rock,  where  it  was  feared  she  would  have  perished ; 
but  lightening  her  of  three  ton  of  cloves,  eight  guns, 
and  some  provisions,  she  got  off.  On  the  8th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1579,  they  fell  in  with  the  island  Barateve, 
where  they  refreshed  themselves  after  their  fatigues,  and 
took  in  store  of  such  provisions  as  the  place  afforded, 
the  natives  proving  veiy  friendly,  and  bartering  their 
commodities  for  linen.  Being  well  furnished  with  all 
necessaries,  they  left  this  place,  and  again  made  some 
stay  at  the  island  of  Java,  the  natives  by  their  civility 
inviting  them  to  it.  Tlience  they  steered  directly  for 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  the  first  land  they 
came  near  from  Java ;  yet  touched  not  there,  nor  at  any 
other  place  till  they  came  to  Sierra  Leona,  the  western- 
most i>oint  of  Guinea,  in  eight  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, on  the  twenty-second  of  July,  and  there  recruited 
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themselves  with  provisions.     Departing  thence  on  the 
twenty-fourth,  they  arrived  in  England  on  the  third  of 
November  1580,  and  the  third  year  after  their  depar- 
ture. This  relation  is  to  be  seen  at  lai^e  in  Hackluyt, 
vol.  III.  p.  74*2,  and  in  Purehas,  vol.  I.  lib.  II.  p.  46. 
An.  1586.    Mr.  Thomas,  afterwards  sir  Thomas 
Caudish,  undertook  the  third  voyage  round  the  world 
with  three  small  vessels,  one  of  a  hundred  and  twenty, 
the  second  of  sixty,  and  the  third  of  forty  tons  burden, 
all  fitted  out  at  his  own  charges  ;  and  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth on  the  twenty-first  .ef  July  1586.     On  the 
twenty-third  of  August  he  put  into  a  bay  on  the  coast 
of  Afric,  and  destroyed  there  a  village  of  the  blacks, 
because  they  killed  a  man  with  a  poisoned  arrow. 
After  some  days  spent  about  this  place,  he  sailed  away 
south-west,  and  on  the  first  of  November  put  in  be- 
tween the  island  of  S.  Sebastian,  and  the  continent  of 
Brasil,  in  24  degrees  of  south  latitude,  where  the  men 
were  set  to  work  ashore  to  build  a  pinnace,  make  hoops 
for  the  casks,  and  fill  fresh  water,  which  took  them  up 
till  the  twenty-third  of  the  month,  when  sailing  again 
on  the  seventeenth  of  December,  they  entered  port 
Desire,  in  47  degrees  and  a  half  of  latitude,  and  that 
being  a  convenient  place  for  the  purpose  careened  their 
ships,  and  refitted  what  was  amiss.     The  third  day  of 
January  1587,  they  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  the  weather  being  very  stormy, 
which  lasted  three  days,  all  which  time  they  continued 
there,  but  lost  an  anchor,  and  the  sixth  day  entered  the 
strait.  The  seventh,  as  they  drew  near  the  narrow  part 
of  the  strait,  they  took  a  Spaniard,  being  one  of  the 
twenty*three  that  still  remained  alive,  which  wereall  then 
left  of  five  hundred  there  three  years  before  to  guard 
the  strait,  the  rest  being  dead  with  hunger.  These  had 
built  a  town,  which  they  called  king  Philip's  city,  and 
fortified  it,  but  they  could  make  no  works  against  fa- 
mine, which  consumed  them  all  to  those  before-men- 
tioned, who  except  him  that  was  taken  were  gone  along 
the  coast,  hoping  to  get  to  the  river  of  Plate.    Candish 
having  wooded  and  watered  here,  called  this  place  Port 
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Famine.  The  weather  proving  very  boisterous  and 
foul,  he  was  forced  to  ride  it  out  often  at  anchor,  and 
therefore  did  not  get  out  into  the  South  Sea  till  the 
twenty-fourth  of  February.  On  the  first  of  March  a 
violent  stoim  parted  the  bark  of  forty  tons  from  the 
other  two  ships,  and  they  met  not  before  the  fifteenth, 
betwixt  the  island  of  S.  Mary  and  the  continent  of 
Chile,  in  37  degrees  and  a  half  of  south  latitude.  Here 
they  took  in  as  much  com  as  they  would  have,  and 
abundance  of  potatoes,  all  which  had  been  laid  up  in  the 
island  for  the  Spaniards,  besides  as  many  ho^  as  thej 
could  salt,  abundance  of  hens,  and  five  hundred  dried 
dog-fishes,  llie  eighteenth  they  left  this  place,  and  on  the 
last  of  the  month  landed  at  Punta  de  Quenuro  in  SS  de- 
grees of  latitude,  but  saw  no  man,  though  they  travelled 
some  miles,  only  spied  some  herds  of  very  wild  cattle; 
but  the  first  of  April  going  to  water,  the  men  were  set 
upon  by  the  Spaniards,  and  twelve  of  them  cut  off.  Pro- 
ceeding hence  along  the  coast  of  Chile  and  Peru,  they 
took  some  coasting  vessels  carrying  provisions  from  one 
place  to  another.  In  this  manner  they  ran  along  to 
the  island  Puna,  in  about  three  degrees  of  south  lati- 
tude, being  a  famous  place  for  supplying  all  those  coasts 
with  cables.  Here  the  English  took  what  they  found  for 
their  use,  the  island  being  inhabited  by  none  but  Indians, 
except  some  few  Spaniards  that  lived  in  the  chief  town, 
who  killed  twelve  of  the  English,  but  were  put  to  flight, 
and  the  town  burnt,  as  was  the  church  particularly,  and 
the  bells  carried  away.  This  second  loss  of  men  obliged 
Candish  to  sink  his  bark  of  forty  ton,  that  had  attenoed 
him  out  of  England.  On  the  12th  of  June  they  cut 
the  equinoctial  line,  and  holding  on  their  course  to  the 
northward  all  that  month,  on  the  first  of  July  came 
upon  the  coast  of  New  Spain ;  where  on  the  ninth 
they  took  and  burnt  a  ship  with  seven  men  in  hcfi 
and  soon  after  a  bark,  whose  men  were  fled  to  shore. 
The  twenty-sixth  day  they  anchored  at  Copalita,  in  l6 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  whence  they  went  with  thirty 
men  to  Aguatulco,  a  small  Indian  town,  which  they 
burnt  and  rifled.  Then  keeping  along  that  coast,  they 
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continued  ravaging  the  Indian  towns,  till  they  came  to 
a  small  island  in  03  degrees  of  latitude,  and  eleven 
leagues  from  the  city  Chiametlan ;  where  having  wa^ 
tered,  and  staid  till  the  ninth  of  November,  they  then 
stood  over  to  Cape  S.  Luear,  which  is  the  southermost 
point  of  California,  and  beating  about  it  till  the  fourth 
of  November,  met  then  with  the  S.  Anne,  being  the 
Spanish  galeon  bound  from  the  Philippine  islands  to 
the  port  of  Acapulco  in  New  Spain.     After  a  fight  of 
six  hours  the  galeon  was  taken  and  carried  into  the  port 
called  Puerto  Seguro  ;  where  setting  ashore  the  Spa- 
niards, and  taking  out  what  goods  they  could  carry, 
they  burnt  the  galeon,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  No- 
vember sailed  thence  towards  India.     This  night  Can- 
dish,  who  was  in  the  Desire,  lost  his  other  ship  called 
the  Content,  and  never  saw  her  after.     Being  thus  left 
alone,  he  sailed  before  the  wind,  as  is  usual  there,  for 
the  space  of  forty-five  days,  and  on  the  third  of  Ja- 
nuary 1588  came  up  with  the  islands  de  los  Ladrones, 
having  run  about  eighteen  hundred  leagues ;  on  the 
fourteenth  with  cape  Espiritu  Santo,  a  great  headland 
of  one  of  the  Philippine  islands  to  the  westward  in  13 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  about  three  hundred  leases 
from  the  islands  Ladrones.     At  the  island  Cabul  he 
continued  some  days  getting  fresh  provisions,  and  then 
tailing  amidst  all  those  islands  south-west  and  by  south, 
on  the  eighth  of  February  discovered  the  island  Bato- 
china  near  Gilolo,  in  1   degree  of  south  latitude ; 
whence  he  steered  to  the  south  side  of  the  great  island 
of  Java,  and  touching  there  on  the  twelfth  of  March, 
traded  with  the  natives  for  provisions,  which  were 
brought  him  in  great  plenty.     On  the  sixteenth  he  set 
lail  ror  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  doubled  it  about 
the  middle  of  May ;  having  spent  nine  weeks  betwixt 
the  island  of  Java  and  this  place,  which  is  about  eigh- 
teen hundred  leagues  distance.     On  the  ninth  of  June 
he  anchored  at  the  island  of  S.  Helena,  about  five 
hundred  leagues  distant  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
lying  betwixt  the  coast  of  Afric  and  Brasil,  in  about 
15  degrees  of  south  latitude.     This  island  is  generally 
touched  at  by  ships  going  to  and  returning  froisv  iV;^ 
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East  Indies,  because  of  the  conveniency  of  watorii^ 
besides  the  great  plenty  it  produces  of  exoeUent  frmt, 
as  also  abundance  of  fowl,  swine,  and  goats,  the  place 
being  extremely  pleasant,  but  very  small.  Having 
taken  in  wood  and  water  here,  and  made  dean  the  ahn^ 
on  the  twentieth  of  June,  Candish  sailed  for  Knglina; 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  he  discovered  the 
islands  Ilores  und  Corvo,  two  of  the  Azores,  and  od 
the  ninth  of  September,  after  a  terrible  storm,  vdiidi 
carried  away  part  of  his  sails,  put  into  the  port  of  Ply- 
mouth. Hackluyt,  vol.  III.  p.  803.  and  Purchas,Td. 
I.  lib.  II.  p.  57. 

An.  1.09 vS.  Tlie  Dutch  resolving  to  perform  as  mudi 
as  had  been  done  before  by  Magellan's  ship,  and  by 
sir  Francis  Dmke  and  sir  Thomas  Candish,  thev  fitted 
out  four  ships  under  the  command  of  captain  Oliver 
d'Oirt,  as  \'au  Motcrcn  calls  him,  or  Oliver  Noort, 
according  to  Puiviiu^.     The  rest  proceeded  on  thar 
voyage  upon  the  nineteenth  of  July  ;  and  toomitpar- 
ticularb  of  less  nioinent,  and  their  touching  at  plaoei 
not  material,  on  the  tenth  of  December  they  came  to 
the  Prince's  Island,  or  Ilha  do  Principe  on  the  coast 
of  Congo,  in  two  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  where  the 
Portuguese  killed  some  of  their  men,  and  the  Dutdi 
commander  in  revenge  assaulting  their  fort,  was  re- 
pulsed with  greater  loss.     This  made  him  desist ;  and 
sailing  thence,  on  the  fifth  of  February  1599,  came  on 
the  coast  of  Urasil.     Here  they  spent  much  time,  seek- 
ing refreshment  and  water  along  the  shore,  and  being 
much  shaken  by  a  storm,  and  abundance  of  the  men 
sick,  besides,  that  it  was  the  winter  season  there,  they 
put  into  a  little  island  called  S.  Clare,  on  the  coast  ii 
Brasil,  in  about  'i\  degrees  of  south  latitude.     Here 
the  sick  men  being  set  ashore,  some  of  them  presently 
died  ;  the  rest  ailing  nothing  but  the  scurx'y,  were  cured 
with  eating  sour  plumbs  they  found  there.     One  of 
the  ships  being  very  leaky,  was  here  burnt,  after  all  that 
could  be  of  use  had  been  taken  out  of  her.     On  tbe 
sixteenth  of  July  they  left  this  place,  steering  for  Port 
Desire  in  47  degrees  ;  and  after  many  storms  put  into 
it  on  the  iNveulvelVv  q(  ^^Tober^  careened  their  ships 
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and  took  abundance  of  fowl.  Some  men  were  here 
killed  by  tlie  Indians.  Departing  hence  on  the  twenty- 
ninth,  they  came  to  Cape  Virgines  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Strait  of  Magellan,  on  the  fourth  of  November ;  where 
they  met  with  storms  of  wind,  rain,  hail,  and  snow, 
besides  much  sickness  and  contention  among  them- 
selves, having  been  from  home  fifteen  months,  before 
they  could  get  into  the  strait ;  so  that  it  was  the  last 
of  February  1600,  before  they  came  into  the  South  Sea. 
March  the  twelfth  they  lost  sight  of  the  vice-admiral, 
Etnd  sailed  without  him  to  the  island  Mocha,  in  38  de- 
grees south.  Another  ship  missing  the  island  of  S. 
Maries,  and  being  drove  by  necessity  to  make  the  con- 
tinent for  provisions,  lost  most  of  its  men  ashore,  the 
rest  putting  to  sea  with  the  vessel.  Being  now  in  fear 
>f  the  Spanish  men  of  war,  he  directed  his  course  with 
l;he  two  ships  he  had  left  for  the  islands  de  los  Ladrones, 
nrhich  he  had  sight  of  on  the  fifteenth  of  September ; 
md  on  the  fourteenth  of  October  discovered  the  island 
>f  Luzon  or  Manila,  the  chief  of  the  Philippines.  Near 
'hi&  island  he  met  the  two  Spanish  ships  bound  thence 
ibr  New  Spain ;  and  after  a  desperate  fight,  Noort  sunk 
me  of  them  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  other  took  his 
lecond  ship,  and  he  made  all  haste  away  to  Borneo, 
mt  made  no  stay  there  for  fear  of  the  natives,  who  at- 
empted  to  cut  his  cable  ;  and  therefore  sailing  hence, 
le  traded  for  pepper  at  Java,  and  at  length  returned 
)y  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  isle  of  S.  Helena,  ar- 
iving  at  Amsterdam  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  August 
l601.  Purchas,  vol.  I.  lib.  2.  p.  71-  Van-Meteren, 
ib.  XXIII. 

An.  I6l4.  George  Spilbergen,  commander  of  five 
Dutch  ships,  sailed  out  of  the  Texel  on  the  eighth  of 
lugust,  and  entered  the  Strait  of  Magellan  on  the 
wenty-eighth  of  March  1615,  but  being  drove  out 
l^n  by  contraiy  winds,  he  re-entered  on  the  second 
if  April.  In  the  strait  they  continued  going  ashore 
»n  the  south  side  upon  the  land  called  Tierradel  Fuego, 
jiown  since  to  be  an  island,  till  the  sixth  of  May,  when 
hey  came  out  into  the  South  Sea,  which  received  them 
^ith  stonns,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  came  up  with  the 
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island  la  Mocha,  on  the  coast  of  Chile,  mentkned  in 
all  the  former  voyages.     Here  they  traded  with  the  In- 
dians, exchanging  hatchets,  and  other  utensils,  ai  alio 
coral,  for  lai^  Peru  sheep,  which  serve  not  only  toot, 
but  to  carry  burdens.     Landing  at  the  island  of  S. 
Mary  on  the  29th,  they  had  a  skirmiah  with  aomeftw 
Spaniards,  and  got  some  booty  of  sheep^     Rumung 
along  the  coast,  they  touched  at   Valparaiso,  Cm 
Quintero,  and  other  places ;  but  finding  the  Spaniirai 
every  where  liad  taken  the  alarm,  thev  durst  not  doanr 
thing  ashore.     July  the  seventeenth  keeping  along  the 
shores  of  Peru,  they  discovered  eight  Spanish  ships  set 
out  to  engage  them.     That  very  night  they  engaged, 
and  after  a  hot  dispute,  three  of  the  Spanish  ships  smiL 
In  this  action  they  had  forty  men  killed,  and  sixty 
wounded.     Drawing  too  near  the  shore  at  Callao  tk 
port  of  Lima,  the  Huntsmsin,  one  of  the  Dutch  shipsi 
was  ahnost  sunk  with  a  thirty-six  pounder,  which  made 
them  keep  further  off:  and  holding  their  course  to  the 
northward,  they  took  the  little  town  of  Peita.     There- 
fore August  the  twenty-first  they  set  out  to  sea  again, 
and  beat  about  in  bad  weather  till  the  eleventh  of  Oc- 
tober, when  they  put  into  the  harbour  of  Acapulco  in 
New  Spain,  and  there  exchanged  the  prisoners  they 
had  taken  for  provisions.     Which  done,  they  run  up 
into  twenty  degrees  of  north   latitude,   and  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  November  stood  over  for  the  islands  de 
los  Ladrones.     In  January  following,  which  was  the 
year  161(),  many  of  the  men  died  of  diseases.     On  the 
twenty-third  of  the  same  month  they  discovered  the 
Ladrones,  and  on  ninth  of  February   Cape  Espiritt 
Santo,  the  eastermost  point  of  the  Philippine  islands 
to  the  northward ;  passing  among  which,  they  arnTed 
at  Temate,  the  chief  of  the  Moluccos,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  March,    which   the  Dutch   in   the    i&Und 
reckoned  the  twenty-eighth;  the  fleet  by  following 
the  course  of  the   sun   having  lost  a  day,  wheretf 
they  that  sail  round   to   the   eastward   gain  a  day. 
About   these  islands  they  continued  some  monthx, 
and  arrived  at  Jacatra  in  the  island  of  Java  on  the 
fifteenth   of  Sc^^tembeis  on  the  thirtieth  of  Maith 
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1617  at  the  isl«in(l  of  S.  Helena,  and  in  July  following 
in  Zealand.     Piirchas,  vol.  I.  lib.  2.  p.  80. 

An.  1615.  Isaac  le  Maire,  a  merchant  of  Amsterdam, 
and  William  Comelison  Schouten  of  Horn,  resolving 
to  find  out  a  new  way  to  the  East  Indies,  besides  those 
already  known  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Strait 
of  Mi^ellan ;  at  their  own  charges  fitted  out  a  good 
ship  ofthree  hundred  and  sixty  ton  and  twenty  guns, 
and  a  smaller  of  a  hundred  and  ten  ton  and  eight  guns, 
in  which  they  sailed  themselves  out  of  the  Texel  on  the 
sixteenth  of  June  in  the  aforesaid  year,  resolving  to 
find  another  passage  into  the  South  Sea,  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Strait  of  Magellan  ;  which  their  design 
they  kept  secret,  till  they  came  near  the  line,  where 
they  discovered  it  to  the  seamen,  who  were  well  pleased 
with  the  undertaking.    To  pass  by  all  other  particulars, 
as  too  like  those  in  the  foregoing  voyages,  on  the  ninth 
of  December  they  sailed  up  into  Port  Desire,  on  the 
coast  of  America,  in  47  degrees  and  40  minutes  of 
south  latitude :  where  bringing  their  ships  ashore  to 
clean  them,  as  they  were  burning  reeds  under  the 
lesser  of  them,  she  took  fire,  and  burnt,  till  the  tide 
coming  up,  quenched  the  flame ;  yet  so  that  nothing 
of  her  could  be  saved,  but  a  little  wood  for  fuel  and  the 
iron-work.     The  thirteenth  of  January  1  ()1 6  the  great 
ship  now  left  alone  sailed  out  of  Port  Desire,  and  the 
twenty-fifth  discovered  the  island  they  called  Staten- 
land  to  the  eastward,  and  the  point  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
to  the  westward,  which  they  called  Maurice-land,  in 
almost  55  degrees  of  south  latitude.    Entering  betwixt 
these  two  lands,  they  steered  south-south-west,   till 
coming  under  55  degrees  36  minutes,  they  stood  south- 
west and  then  south.    Thus  the  twenty-sixth  they  came 
under  57  degrees,  and  the  twenty-ninth  discovered 
those  they  called  Banievelts  islands.     The  third  of 
February  they  were  under  59  degrees  ^25  minutes,  and 
the  twelfth  found  the  Straits  of  Magellan  lay  east  of 
them  ;  and  therefore  being  satisfied  that  they  were  in 
the  South  Sea,  they  called  the  new-found  passage  the 
Strait  of  le  Maire.     March  the  first  they  came  near 
the  islands  of  John  Fernandez,  in  33  d^rees  40  mi- 
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nutes  of  south  latitude,  and  flt  some 

coast  of  ChQe :  but  though  ihey 
never  come  near  enough  to  anchor^  bajaif;  ifeSI 
off  ly  tibe  wind  and  cuCTent»  and  thatdhre  i^ewadany - 
to  the  westward  to  nroseeote  their,  wyigei  oklk 
April  they  discoverea  serenl  smaU  isianw  iididU^ 
by  naked  people,  none  of  whom  wouU  oo 
nor  could  tney  come  to  an  anchor.  Theaei 
in  about  14  and  15  degrees  of  south  latitude.  Sa3iB| 
on  still  westward,  they  saw  many  more  ialanda  in  H^, 
and  had  some  tiade  with  the  nativea^  who  atffnqilri 
to  surprise  the  ship,  or  at  least  the  boat ;  botweiesooa 
scared  away  by  the  fire  arms,  when  thev  saw  they  dii 
execution,  for  before  they  thought  they  had  only  naik 
a  noise,  finding  no  continent,  and  perceiving  tfaer 
were  at  least  sixteen  hundred  leagues  to  the  wesbaara 
of  Chile  or  Peru,  they  steered  to  the  northward,  ibr 
fear  they  should  fall  south  of  New  Guinea,  and  perfaspi 
not  be  able  to  clear  themselves  of  the  coast,  the  winds 
being  alwavs  at  east.  Many  more  islands  are  men- 
tioned in  the  journal,  at  some  of  which  they  toucbed 
and  got  refreshment ;  but  on  the  first  of  July  thej 
anchored  near  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  whence  they 
sailed  still  along  the  shore,  and  amidst  a  multitude  a 
islands,  till  they  came  into  half  a  d^ree  of  south  lati- 
tude, where  they  saw  a  small  island  off  the  shore  of  tk 
land  of  Papons,  and  called  it  William  Schouten's  Island, 
afler  the  captain's  name,  and  the  westermost  point  of 
it  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojie.  September  the  ifth  they 
arrived  at  the  island  Temate,  and  thence  in  October 
to  Jacatra,  or  Batavia  in  the  island  of  Java ;  where 
the  president  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  seised 
the  sliip  and  goods.  Whereupon  William  Comeli«m 
Schouten  the  master,  Jacob  le  Maire  the  merchant, 
and  ten  seamen,  put  themselves  aboard  the  Amsterdam, 
a  Dutch  ship  homeward  bound,  and  twelve  othan 
aboard  the  2^and,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Anuter- 
dam  in  July ;  having  discovered  the  new  Strait  called 
le  Maire,  as  was  said  before,  and  performed  the  vimge 
round  the  world  in  two  years  and  eighteen  oayii 
Purchas,  voU  1,  Ub*  ^*  v«  ^« 
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An,  1643.  Brewer,  or  Brower,  went  another  way 
into  the  South  Sea,  by  a  passage  called  after  his  own 
name,  which  is  east  of  le  Maire's  Strait ;  but  whether 
this  was  a  strait  with  land  on  each  side,  or  an  open 
sea,  is  not  known,  his  diary  not  being  made  public  j 
but  most  maps  make  it  a  new  strait. 

An.  1683.  One  John  Cook  sailed  from  Virginia  in 
a  ship  of  eight  guns  and  fifty  two  men  a  buccaneering ; 
and  with  him  one  Cowley,  as  master.  On  the  coast  of 
Guinea  they  took  a  ship  of  forty  guns  by  surprise,  in 
which  they  sailed  a^y  to  the  South  Sea,  meeting  by 
the  way  another  ship  commanded  by  one  Eaton,  who 
joined  them  to  follow  the  same  trade.  They  ran  into 
60  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  passed  that  way  into 
the  South  Sea,  where  Cowley  says  they  discovered 
several  islands  about  the  line.  Thence  they  sailed  over 
to  the  Ladrones,  whence  they  continued  their  course, 
and  anchored  at  Canton  in  China.  Departing  from 
Canton,  they  came  to  the  island  Borneo,  where  Cowley, 
the  author  of  this  relation,  with  nineteen  others,  got  a 
great  boat  in  which  they  went  away  to  Java.  At 
Batavia  the  author,  with  two  others,  shipped  hhnself 
on  board  a  Dutch  vessel,  and  so  retumea  to  Europe. 
The  relation  of  this  voyage  is  shortened,  because  there 
have  been  so  many  voyages  round  the  world  before, 
and  all  of  them  performed  in  the  same  ship ;  whereas 
in  this  there  was  much  shifting.  Those  that  desire 
may  see  it  at  large  in  the  collection  of  original  voyages, 
published  by  captain  William  Hack,  An.  1699. 

Captain  Dampier  in  his  first  book  of  voyages  gives 
an  account  of  this  same  last  mentioned,  but  more  at 
large,  he  being  aboard  with  the  same  Cook ;  and  there- 
fore no  more  needs  be  said  of  it,  though  there  may  be 
many  circumstances  which  this  discourse  cannot  de- 
scend to :  wherefore  here  shall  end  the  voyages  round 
the  world,  it  being  time  to  proceed  to  what  remains. 

After  so  long  a  discourse  of  voyages  and  discoveries, 
it  may  seem  superfluous  to  treat  of  the  advantages  the 
public  receives  by  navigation,  and  the  faithful  journals 
and  accounts  of  travellers.  The  matter  is  natural,  and 
no  man  can  read  the  one  without  being  sensible  of  tlve. 
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othtf ;  and  therefore  a  &v  words  mtff' 
sulgecty  to  avoid  doying  die  judicknii 
is  80  yiaible  and  plam,  and  to  anre  r«Bnifl|rMI1iikli* 
troduction  to  an unreasonafale kngtlu    Wlafciiliieii 
TBOffnsfhj  before  these  discoferiea^  Imfc  aft  ittjftnlBt 
fiwment  of  a  8cienoe»8eaioe  deaemng  ao  good  smm? 
When  all  the  known  worid  waa  only  EiuraMb  sMdl 
part  of  Afncy  and  the  leaser  portion  of  Aaia  (  aodMt 
of  this  terraqaeous  ^obe  not  one  axth  part  had  ewr 
been  seen  or  heard  of.    Nay,  so  great  was  the  igav- 
ranee  of  man  in  this  particular,  that  learned  persM 
made  a  doubt 'of  its  being  Toond ;  others  no  less  kftcaF- 
ing  imi^ined  all  they  were  not  acquainted  with  desert 
and  unmhabitaUe.    But  now  geomqihy  asid  hvdra- 
grafdiy  hare  received  some  permetien  by  the  paras  cf 
so  many  mariners  and  travellers,  who  to  evmoe  die 
rotundity  of  the  earth  and  water,  have  sailed  and  tn- 
velled  round  it,  as  has  been  here  made  appear ;  to  show 
there  is  no  part  uninhabitable,  unless  the  frozen  pdir 
regions,  have  visited  all  other  countries,  though  never 
so  remote,  which  they  have  found  well  peo^ed,  sod 
most  of  them  rich  and  delightful ;  and  to  demonstrate 
Ae  antipodes,  have  pointed  them  out  to  us.  Astronomy 
has  received  the  addition  of  many  constellations  never 
seen  before.     Natural  and  moral  history  is  embellished 
with  the  most  beneficial  increase  of  so  many  thousssdi 
of  plants  it  had  never  before  received,  so  many  drugs 
and  spices,  such  variety  of  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes, 
such  rarities  in  minerals,  mountains  and  waters,  such 
unaccountable  diversity  of  climates  and  men,  and  in 
them  of  complexions,  tempen,  habits,  manners,  pdi- 
tics,  and  religions.     Trade  is  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch,  each  part  of  the  world  supplying  the  other  with 
what  it  wants,  and  bringing  home  what  is  accounted 
most  precious  and  valuable ;  and  this  not  in  a  nigesrd 
and  scanty  manner,  as  when  the  Venetians  served  all 
£urope  with  spice  and  drugs  from  India  by  the  way 
of  Turkey  and  the  Red  S^ ;  or  as  when  gold  and 
silver  were  only  drawn  from  some  poor  European  and 
African  mines ;  but  with  plenty  and  afflueaee,  as  we 
now  see*  most  naldona  t«iot\»i%  ftwly  to  t^  East 
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Indies,  and  the  West,  yearly  sending  forth  prod^ious 
quantities  of  the  most  esteemed  and  valuable  metals. 
To  conclude,  the  empire  of  Europe  is  now  extended 
to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  earth  where  seve]:al  of  its 
nations  have  conquests  and  colonies.  These  and  many 
more  are  the  advantages  drawn  from  the  labours  of 
those  who  expose  themselves  to  the  dangers  of  the  vast 
ocean,  and  of  unknown  nations ;  which  those  who  sit 
still  at  home  abundantly  reap  in  every  kind  :  and  the 
relation  of  one  traveller  is  an  incentive  to  stir  up  an- 
other to  imitate  him  ;  whilst  the  rest  of  mankind,  in 
their  accounts,  without  stirring  a  foot,  compas^  the 
earth  and  seas,  visit  all  countries,  and  converse  with 
all  nations. 

It  only  remains  to  give  some  few  directions  for  such 
as  go  on  long  voyages ;  which  shall  be  those  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Rook,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  geo- 
metry professor  of  Gresham  college,  by  order  of  the 
said  society,  and  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  the  eighth  of  January  1665-6,  being  Numb. 
8.    They  are  as  follow : 

1.  To  observe  the  declination  of  the  compass,  or  its 
variation  from  the  meridian  of  the  place,  frequently : 
marking  withal  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  place 
where  such  observation  is  made,  as  exactly  as  mav  be, 
and  setting  down  the  method  by  which  they  made  tnem. 
Q.  To  carry  dipping  needles  with  them,  and  observe 
the  inclination  of  the  needle  in  like  manner. 

3.  To  remark  carefully  the  ebbings  and  Sowings  of 
the  sea  in  as  many  places  as  they  can,  together  with 
all  the  accidents  ordinary  and  extraordinary  of  the 
tides  ;  as,  their  precise  time  of  ebbing  and  flowing  in 
rivers,  at  promontories  or  capes,  which  way  the  current 
runs,  what  perpendicular  distance  there  is  between  the 
highest  tide  and  lowest  ebb,  during  the  spring  tides 
and  neap  tides,  what  day  of  the  moon's  age,  and  what 
times  of  the  year  the  highest  and  lowest  tides  fall  out : 
and  all  other  considend^le  accidents  they  can  observe 
in  the  tides,  chiefly  near  ports,  and  about  islands,  as  in 
S.  Helena's  island,  and  the  three  rivers  there,  at  the 
Bermudas,  &c. 
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4.  To  make  plots  and  draughts  of  prospect  of  ooists» 
promontories,  islands,  and  ports,  marking  the  bearings 
and  distances  as  near  as  they  can. 

5.  To  sound  and  mark  the  depth  of  coasts  and  portSi 
and  such  other  places  near  the  shore  as  they  shall 
think  fit. 

6.  To  take  notice  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  all  soundings,  whether  it  be 
clay,  sand,  rock,  &c. 

7-  To  keep  a  register  of  all  changes  of  wind  and 
weather  at  all  hours,  by  night  and  by  day,  showing 
the  point  the  wind  blows  from,  whether  strong  or 
weak :  the  rains,  hail,  snow,  and  the  like  ;  the  precise 
times  of  their  beginnings  and  continuance,  especially 
hurricanes  and  spouts ;  but  above  all,  to  take  exact 
care  to  observe  the  trade-winds,  about  what  degree  of 
latitude  and  longitude  they  first  begin,  where  and 
when  they  cease  or  change,  or  grow  stronger  or  weaker, 
and  how  much,  as  near  and  exact  as  may  be. 

8.  To  obsene  and  record  all  extraordinary  meteors, 
lightnings,  thunders,  igiies  fatui,  comets,  &c.  marking 
still  the  places  and  times  of  their  appearing,  continu- 
ance, &c. 

9.  To  carry  with  them  good  scales,  and  glass  vials 
of  a  pint,  or  so,  with  very  narrow  mouths,  which  are 
to  be  filled  with  sea-water  in  different  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, as  often  as  they  please,  and  the  weight  of  the 
vial  full  of  water  taken  exactly  at  every  time,  and  re- 
corded, marking  withal  the  degree  of  latitude,  and  the 
day  of  the  month  ;  and  that  as  wqW  of  water  near  the 
top,  as  at  a  greater  depth. 

This  may  suffice  for  sea  voyages ;  but  in  regard  it 
may  be  expected  something  should  be  said  for  those 
who  travel  by  land,  a  few  instructions  have  been  col- 
lected from  experienced  travellers,  who  are  best  able 
to  direct  such  as  design  to  follow  them  into  remote 
countries.  We  will  therefore  begin  with  Monsieur  de 
Bourges,  who  with  the  bishop  of  Berytus  made  a 
journey  through  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India,  as  far  as 
Cochinchina.     He  advises  such  as  intend  for  those 
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parts  so  to  order  their  afiairs,  that  they  may  come  into 
Turkey  in  October,  to  avoid  the  excessive  heats  of  those 
countries  for  four  or  five  months  before  that  time.  If 
our  traveller  will  hold  on  his  journey  to  Persia,  he  must 
go  with  the  caravan  from  Aleppo  to  Babylon,  or  Bagdat, 
which  will  take  him  up  a  month  ;  thence  he  embarks 
upon  the  river  Euphrates,  which  carries  him  down  to 
Bassora,  whence  he  proceeds  by  sea  to  Bander,  where 
he  may  find  convenience  by  land  to  Ispahan,  the 
capital  of  Persia:  from  Ispahan  the  difficulties  of 
travelling  by  land  to  India  are  almost  invincible,  and 
therefore  the  proper  way  is  to  repair  to  the  port  of 
Gomrom,  whence  there  is  a  constant  and  safe  passage 
to  Suratte,  or  any  other  part  of  India.  All  persons 
that  travel  in  Turkey  must  change  their  habit  into  that 
of  the  country,  and  must  lay  aside  the  hat,  and  wear  a 
turban,  and  the  meaner  the  habit  the  safer  they  will 
be  from  extortions  and  robberies :  they  must  endea- 
vour to  have  a  Turkish  interpreter  on  the  road  with 
them,  who  may  own  whatever  goods  they  carry,  and 
protect  them  against  any  affironts  that  may  be  offered 
them  ;  but  above  all,  they  must  endeavour  to  be  well 
recommended  to  the  captain  of  the  caravan,  which 
will  be  their  greatest  safeguard.  This  recommenda- 
tion must  be  from  some  of  the  Christian  consuls,  but 
generally  the  best  from  the  French,  who  are  much 
regarded  in  those  parts.  Such  as  will  not  carry  all 
their  stock  in  ready  money,  must  be  careful  to  carry 
those  commodities  that  will  turn  to  best  account, 
amongst  which  the  brightest  yellow  amber,  and  the 
largest  red  coral,  are  in  great  esteem.  These,  though 
not  wrought,  are  profitable ;  and  to  avoid  the  duties 
paid  at  several  places,  may  be  carried  in  a  bag,  or  port- 
manteau, on  the  horse  the  traveller  rides,  ibr  those 
are  not  searched.  The  best  money  they  can  carry  are 
Spanish  pieces  of  eight,  provided  they  be  full  weight, 
and  not  of  Peru,  which  are  not  so  fine  silver  as  the 
others.  By  this  money  they  will  have  seven  or  eight 
per  cent,  profit  in  some  piu^s,  and  ten  per  cent,  in 
others,  and  the  same  in  French  crowns.  As  for  gold, 
the  greatest  profit  is  made  of  the  Venetian  and  Hun- 
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grarian,  and  it  is  very  considerable.  Hiere  if  so  gmt 
an  advantage  to  be  made  by  those  who  rightly  under- 
stand the  best  coins  and  their  value,  that  those  who  are 
well  instructed  in  it  can  travel  for  a  very  inconsidnalik 
expense.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  good  anm 
to  defend  themselves  upon  all  occasions,  hut  more 
particularly  to  fight  the  Arabs,  and  other  rovers.  Abore 
all,  it  is  requisite  in  Turkey  that  travellen  be  armed 
with  patience  to  bear  many  affronts  the  infidels  wifl 
put  upon  them,  and  with  prudence  and  moderation  to 

I  prevent,  as  much  as  possibly  may  be,  any  such  imo- 
eucies.  They  will  do  well  never  to  go  without  pro- 
visions, because  the  caravans  never  stop  to  bait,  and 
very  of^en  at  night  have  no  other  inn  but  the  open 
fields,  where  they  lie  in  tents,  and  eat  what  they  cany. 
When  they  travel  with  the  caravan,  they  must  tsLe 
care  never  to  be  far  from  it,  for  fear  of  being  devoured 
by  wild  beasts,  or  by  the  wilder  Arabs.  This  in  Turkey, 
for  in  Persia  it  is  quite  otherwise  ;  here  we  may  travel 
in  the  European  habit,  and  wear  hats,  which  are  better 
against  the  heat  than  turbans ;  the  roads  are  safe, 
and  the  Persians  courteous  to  strangers,  especially  the 
better  sort.  However,  the  traveller  must  watch  the 
servants,  and  meaner  sort  of  people  of  the  country, 
who  else  will  impose  on  him  in  matter  of  payment 
of  buying  and  selling;  and  therefore  his  best  way  is, 
where  there  are  missioners,  to  repair  to  them,  who  will 
assist  and  instnict  him.  He  must  carry  no  gold  into 
Persia,  because  it  bears  a  low  price,  and  he  mil  be  a 
great  loser  by  it :  the  best  way  is  to  change  his  money 
on  the  Turkish  frontiers  into  Persian  coin,  or  else  to 
carry  a  quantity  of  good  amber  and  coral,  which  will 
yield  profit,  as  will  also  good  watches.  In  India 
Spanish  gold  yields  some  profit,  though  small,  which 
the  traveller  may  take  notice  of,  in  case  he  has  no 
goods  to  carry  that  may  yield  a  greater  profit :  this  at 
8uratte;  but  further  in  India,  and  particularly  ai 
Golconda,  gold  yields  more,  and  especially  old  gold : 
however,  at  Siam  again  there  is  great  loss  in  Spanish 
gold,  and  all  other  sorts,  for  there  it  is  lower  tnan  in 
any  other  part  of  the  East  Indies  nearer  to  us,  and 
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still  decreases  beyond  it,  as  in  Cochinchina,  Tonquin, 
and  China.  In  India  the  way  of  travelling  by  land  is 
commonly  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  and  in  some  parts 
on  elephants,  but  in  China  the  most  common  carriage 
is  in  palanquins,  or  chairs  on  mens'  shoulders*  who 
travel  swift  and  cheap. 

These  particulars  may  serve  in  relation  to  the  eastern 
nations ;  and  as  for  Europe,  the  methods  of  travelling 
are  too  well  known  to  require  any  particular  instruc- 
tions, therefore  it  only  remains  to  set  down  some  gene- 
ral rules  which  may  concern  all  travellers  to  observe. 
They  are  in  the  first  place  to  consider,  that  they  do 
not  go  into  other  countries  to  pass  through  them,  and 
divert  themselves  with  the  present  sight  of  such  curio- 
sities as  they  meet  with,  nor  to  learn  the  vices  of  those 
people,  for  which  they  need  not  take  the  pains  of  going 
abroad,  nor  to  observe  their  faults,  that  they  may  have 
matter  to  rail  when  they  come  home.  If  they  will 
make  an  advantage  of  thetr  trouble  and  cost,  they  must 
not  pass  through  a  country  as  if  l^ey  carried  an  ex- 
press, but  make  a  reasonable  stay  at  all  places  where 
there  are  antiquities,  or  any  rarities  to  be  observed  ; 
and  not  think  that  because  others  have  writ  on  that 
subject,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said ;  for  upon  com- 
paring their  observations  with  other  mens',  they  wilt 
often  find  a  very  considerable  dif&reoce.  I>et  them, 
therefore,  always  have  a  table-book  at  hand  to  set 
down  every  thing  worth  remembering,  and  then  at 
night  more  methodically  transcribe  the  notes  they  have 
tiuten  in  the  day.  The  principal  heads  by  which  to 
regulate  their  observations  are  these,  the  climate, 
government,  power,  places  of  strength,  cities  of  note, 
religion,  language,  coins,  trade,  manufactures,  wealth, 
bishoprics,  universities,  antiquities,  libraries,  collec- 
tions of  rarities,  arts  and  artists,  public  structures, 
roads,  bridges,  woods,  mountains,  customs,  habits,  laws, 
privileges,  strange  adventures,  surprising  accidents, 
rarities,  both  natural  and  artificial,  the  soil,  plants, 
animals,  and  whatsoever  may  be  curious,  divertmg,  or 
profitable.  It  is  not  amiss,  if  it  may  be,  to  view  all 
rarities  in  the  company  of  other  strangers,  because 
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many  together  are  apt  to  remark  more  than  one  alone 
can  do.     Every  traveller  ought  to  carry  about  him 
several  sorts  of  measures,  to  take  the  oimensiomof 
such  things  as  require  it ;  a  watch,  by  which,  and  the 
pace  he  travels,  he  may  give  some  guess  at  the  di- 
stances of  places,  or  rather  at  the  length  of  the  coid- 
puted  leagues,  or  miles ;  a  prospective  glaas,  or  rather 
a  great  one  and  a  less,  to  take  views  of  objects  at 
greater  and   less  distances ;  a  small  sea  compass  or 
needle,  to  observe  the  situation  of  places,  and  a  parcel 
of  the  best  maps  to  make  curious  remarks  of  their 
exactness,  and  note  down  where  they  are  faulty.    Li 
fine,  a  traveller  must  endeavour  to  see  the  courts  of 
princes,  to  keep  the  best  company,  and  to  converse 
with  the  most  celebrated  men  in  all  arts  and  sciences. 
Thus  much  for  travellers ;  but  that  every  man  may 
have  his  due,  as  we  owned  the  instructions  for  the 
eastern  countries  to  be  those  given  by  Monsieur  de 
Bourges,  so  we  must  here  confess,  that  most  of  these 
general  rules  may  be  found  in   Monsieur  !Misson's 
travels.     Having  given  an  account  of  the  advance- 
ment of  navigation,  and  all  discoveries  made  by  help 
of  it,  of  the  countries  so  discovered,  of  the  advantages 
the  public  receives  by  the  relations  of  travellers,  and 
some  directions   for  them ;   it  now  only  remains  to 
subjoin  a  catalogue  and  character  of  books  of  travels, 
for  the  information  of  such  as  take  delight  in  this  sort 
of  pleasant  and  profitable  reading. 


CATALOGUE  AND  CHARACTER 


OF  MOST 


BOOI^  OF  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


LATIN. 

Descriptio  AfruuBy  9P. 
Descriptiones  Asics, 
De  Lege  Mahumeticaj  and 
De  Rebus  Mahumeticis. 

These  four  by  John  Leo,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  a  Mahometan 
by  education,  but  afterwards  converted,  who  before  his  conversion 
travelled  through  the  greatest  part  of  Afric,  and  has  given  the 
best  light  into  it  of  any  writer,  as  Johannes  Bodinos  affirms. 
He  first  writ  them  in  the  Arabic  for  his  own  nation,  but  after- 
^irards  translated  them  himself  into  Italian,  and  John  Florianus 
into  Latin,  tie  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  religion,  laws, 
customs,  and  manners  of  the  people  of  Afric,  but  is  too  brief  in 
martial  affairs  and  the  lives  of  the  African  princes. 

JBpisiolce  xnginti  sex  de  rebus  Japonicis,  or  twen^-six  letters 
concerning  the  affairs  of  Japan,  to  be  seen  in  several  collections 
of  this  sort  of  letters. 

Hisiorica  relatio  de  legatione  regis  Sinetisium  ad  regem  Japo^ 
wmm  :  or  an  account  of  the  embassy  sent  by  the  emperor  of 
Qiina  to  Taicosoma,  king  of  Japan,  An.  1596,  and  of  thestrangt 
prodigies  that  happened  before  the  embassy,  Rome,  1599.  8^. 

VOL.  X.  LL 
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Historica  relatio  dc  rebtts  per  Japoniam^  An,  1A86^  dpaMm 
socidatis  durante perscctdiotie geslis :  or  an  account  ofthe|iRK 
cecdiiigs  of  the  Jesuits  in  Japan,  lu  ihe  year  159^  duniw Ae 
persecution.  These  three  by  F,  Lewis  Froes,  a  Jesuit  whourad 
t'orty-iiine  years  in  the  East,  and  thirty-six  of  them  in  theiskodof 
Japan  as  a  missioner.  It  is  believed  these  relations  w^e  wiitm. 
rorluiruese  bv  the  author,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Ltris. 

De  Abasshunvm  rebus,  deque  JEthioma  palSrviarcktt,  Liou^ 
1015.  8",  The  author  was  F.  Nicholas  Godlnho^  a  Port^gaoi 
Jesuit,  who  divides  his  work  into  three  books,  and  in  it  Hefitfa 
tlio  fabulous  history  writ  by  F.  Urreta. 

Ititierarium  ab  oppido  Complutensi  Toletance  pravincia  lESrar 
ad  urhcm  Ramanam,  A  journal  oFa  journey  from  the  onivena^ 
of  Alcala  in  Spain  to  Rome,  by  Dr.  James  LfOpez  de  Zuniga,  i 
pious  and  learned  man. 

Litcric  annua'.  The  annual  or  yearly  letters  out  of  Ethiopi, 
China,  India,  and  other  parts,  give  much  light  into  the  srais 
of  those  countries,  and  are  to  be  Tound  in  several  volumes,  sni 
scattered  in  collections  of  travels  ;  of  all  which  it  will  be  needks 
to  tijivc  any  account  in  this  place. 

Aihunasli  Kircheri  c  sonetaie  Jcsu  China y  inonumentU  jw 
Sari' is  qua pro/tinis^  ill u^t rata. JoL  This  is  a  complete  histcxy 
<!' China,  and  held  in  great  reputation  for  some  years;  but  of  late 
its  reputation  has  declined,  since  so  many  books  of  that  empire 
liavc  appeared  writ  by  missioners,  who  have  resided  there  mior 
years,  and  discovereil  great  mistakes  in  Kircher. 

Jiihi  Ludolfi  /I'storia  JEthiop'ica.foL  Tliis  history  of  Ethio- 
pia is  written  by  a  German,  who  having  gathered  mostofitfroa 
the  writings  of  the  Jesuits,  yet  makes  it  his  business  to  contradiit 
tiieni,  from  the  information  given  liim  by  nn  Kthiopian  he  wbi 
acquainted  with  in  Germany,  for  he  was  never  near  Ethiodi 
himself;  and  his  whole  book  has  more  of  con  trovers  v,  and  of  uie 
Kthio])ian  language,  than  of  historj'. 

Ixeltiiio  connn  (juc  circa  S,  Ctrs.  Majcst,  admag-num  Mosconm 
C::aruin  ablcgufos  i  nno  ten:  christiamv  1675.  gesta  sunt^  stridxm 
rcccusita  jur  Adolphum  Lj/Sic/c,  dict/c  Icgationis  sccrctarium^  9* 
Siilt::burg^  1676.  In  this  account  of  an  embassy  to  ilie  Czar  of 
Muscovy,  we  have  an  account  of  his  travels  through  Sileai, 
J^omerania,  Prussia,  Lithuania,  and  Muscovy,  to  the  court  of 
Moscow,  and  of  all  things  of  note  the  author  saw  or  heard  o( 
being  an  ingenious  person,  and  having  a  greater  pnvilege  than 
common  travellers,  as  secretary  to  the  embassy.      Gioni.  de Letttr. 

Johannh  Schcjjl  ri  Argenioratcnais  Lapponitjc^  id  est  ngAmtf 
Laponum  ct  gcnlis  hoi^a  vt  vcrissima  dcscriptioy  4**.  Limix  I67+. 
Aw  account  of  Lapland,  which,  though  it  be  not  b}'  way  oftn- 
vels,  well  dc'serves  a  i>lacc  here,  because  wc  shall  scarce  find 
travciltirs  that  will  go  into  that  frozen  region  to  bring  u?  ajasl 
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relation  of  it.     Tills  however  is  auttt(?ntlc,  ns  gatlicrcd  from  the 
Swedish  wvitera,  who  are  best  acqiminte.!  wiih  lliose  parU. 

Theodori  et  Johannis  <ie  Bn/e  Jnilia  orieniuHt  cl  occidenlalit, 
e  vols.  Ibl.  rrancfort,A()Si,  'lliia  collection  being  three  volumes 
of  the  East  and  three  of  ihc  West-Indies,  begins  wiih  a  particu- 
lar account  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo  in  Afric,  as  lying  in  the 
way  to,  and  having  accordingly  been  discovered  before  India; 
this  account  trnnsluted  from  Uie  Italian  writ  by  Philip  Pigaictla, 
Next  folhiws  five  voyages  of  Samuel  Bruno  of  Basil,  the  three 
flrst  to  Congo,  Kthiopia,  and  other  parts  round  tlie  const  of 
Afric;  the  fourtli  to  several  parts  in  the  Straits,  and  the  lifih  to 
Portugal  iinfl  S|inLn.  &c.  tnmslnted  into  Latin  from  the  author'ii 
original  in  High  IJuUh,  The  next  are  Linschotcn's  Indian  voy- 
ages, trnnsUituil  from  the  Diilch,  and  containing  a  very  full  ac- 
souot  of  all  thing!i  remarkable  in  those  parts.  1  hen  three  Dulch 
I'oyjigcs  to  the  north-east  passage,  and  after  them  o  "real  num- 
aer  of  cuts  and  maps,  besides  very  ninny  diNpersed  tnrougliout 
ihebook,  anda  considenible  numbei'  at  the  oeginning.  These 
ire  the  contents  of  the  first  volume.     Tlje  secona  b^ns  with 


lATce  account  of  Bantam,  Bnnda,  Tcinatc,  and  other  parta  of 
biaia,  being  a  voyage  of  eight  Dutch  ships  into  those  parts  in  ihc 
rear  1598,  translated  out  of  High  Dutch.   Afler  that  tlie  descrip- 


ionofGuinea,ouCof  High  Dutch.  Spilburg's  voyage,  An.lGO). 
3a»nar  Batbi's  voyage,  An,  1579.  In  the  tliiru  volume  Jacob 
N'cck's  voyage.  An,  1603,  Jo.  Hcrmon  dc  Brcc.  An.  1602. 
I^irn.  Nicolas,  Cornelius  Vcn,  and  Stephen  dc  Hagcn,  nil  to 
[ndia.  Verhuff's  voyage  to  India,  An.  IG07.  Dialogues  in 
Latin  and  the  IVlalayc  language.  Hudson's  voyage  to  the  aorth- 
sut  passage.  An  account  of 'lerrn  Auslralis  incognita,  by  Capt. 
^bter  Ferdinand  de  Quir ;  and  the  description  of  Siberia,  Stt- 
kfbieJa,  and  Tingocsia.  Two  voyages  of  Americus  Vespuliu*  to 
he  Kast-Indioii.  A  very  strange  relation  of  an  Englishman,  who 
jdng  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Cambaia,  travelled  through 
bauy  of  those  eastern  countries ;  and  the  description  of  the 
lOrtnern  Country  of  Spii'^bcrgen:  the  whole  illustrated  with  a 
"^t  number  of  maps,  and  otncr  cuts.  Thus  far  the  three  vo- 
litavi  of  the  Kaiit-Indies.  The  three  of  the  West  are  composed 
if  tliCse  ji.irts.  Vol.  I.  an  ample  account  of  Viigiiiij.  The  lUifor- 
tUtate  ex]iediiion  of  the  French  to  Florida,  .\n.  ]5Gr>.  Laudon- 
ik-To's  voyage  thither,  An.  l.')74.  Two  voyages  of  John  Stadius 
Q\  Brazil'  and  the  river  of  Plnic,  wlicrc  he  lived  among  the 
ndians.  Leri's  account  of  Brazil.  N'iibgano's  voyage  to  South 
Ltocricu.  Uenzo'shislory  of  ihediscovery  of  Anieiica.  Vol.  II. 
;*lie  second  and  third  parts  of  Benzo's  history  of  the  West  Indies, 
■"ftbcr's  description  of  several  paru  of  America,  where  he  tra- 
elled.  Voy;4jes  of  sir  F.  Drake,  Cavendish,  ant!  Rntei^h. 
)utcb  exiwditiontothc  Canaries.     General  account  of  America. 


I 

i 
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S^ald  (Ic  Weert's  voyage  throaffb  the  itraits  <if  MagtHa 
Noort  round  the  world .  Vol.  IIL  Two  voyBgea  of  Amcmi 
Vcsputius.  Hanior* 8  account  of  the  state  of  Vii^ginyL  CB|itaJa 
Smi til's  description  of  New- England.  Scfaouten and  Le  Mwi 
dbcovery  of  a  new  passage  into  the  South-Sea,  called  Snit  k 
Maire.  Spilbergen*s  voyage  through  the  straits  of  MsgnBw 
Herrera's  description  of  the  West^Iodies.  These  are  die  oo^ 
tents  of  the  six  volumes,  the  whole  illustrated  and  adonied  wA 
such  a  vast  number  of  maps  and  cuts,  representing  all  sachtUi|p 
as  require  it,  that  tlie  like  is  not  in  any  other  collection,  nor  ii  t 
likely  that  any  will  be  at  so  excessive  an  expense.  To  be  shoit, 
this  coUecdon  is  a  small  library,  including  all  the  voyages  aai 
discoveries  of  any  note  uU  the  time  it  was  published,  whea  DOS 
of  the  remote  parts  began  to  be  well  known,  and  therefiHeiiflf 
excellent  use  and  great  value. 

ITALIAN. 

Dellc  navigatione  c  vioffgif  raccolse  da  JIf.  Gio  Attiik 
Ramusio,  Venice^  S  vols.  fol.  1613.  Ramusio^s  collectioa  flf 
voyages  and  travels,  the  most  perfect  work  of  that  nature  estnt 
in  any  language  whatsoever:  containing  all  the  discoveries  tutk 
east,  west,  north,  and  south ;  with  fnll  descriptions  of  all  the 
countries  discovered  ;  judiciously  compiled,  and  free  from  tbt 
great  mass  of  useless  matter,  which  swells  our  English  Hacklovt 
and  Purchas;  much  more  complete  and  full  than  the  Latin  oe 
Brye,  and,  in  fine,  the  noblest  work  of  this  nature.  The  coDteoti 
of  it,  as  briefly  as  may  be  set  down,  are  as  follow.  In  the  fint 
volume,  John  Leo*s  description  of  Afric.  Alvise  de  ca  da  Mostt)*i 
voyage,  and  that  of  Peter  de  Santra  to  the  coast  of  A6ik> 
Hanno  the  Carthaginian's  navigation  on  the  coast  of  ASiic 
Voyage  from  Lisbon  to  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.  Gamasvo)^ 
to  Calicut.  Peter  Alvarez  to  India.  Two  voyages  of  AroerioB 
Vesputius.  Voyages  to  India  by  Tho.  Lopez  and  Gio.  daEo- 
poli.  Harthema's  travels  to,  and  account  of  India.  CorsalitD 
India.  Alvarez  to  Ethiopia.  Discourse  of  the  overflowing  d 
the  Nile.  Nearchus  admiral  to  Alexander  the  Great,  his  mnp" 
tion.  Voyage  down  the  Red  Sea  to  Diu.  Barbosaof  the  Etf^ 
Indies.  Voya^  of  Conti,  and  S.  Stephano.  First  voyace  voad 
the  world  performed  by  the  Spaniards.  Gaeton  of  the  msoovei; 
of  the  Molucco  Islands.  yVccount  of  Japan.  Extracts  a 
Barros's  history  of  India.  The  second  volume;  Marcus  PauhB 
Venetus's  travels.  Hay  ton  the  Armenian  of  the  great  chaoHO' 
emperors  of  Tartary.  Angiolello  of  the  wars  betwixt  UsBoa- 
cassan,  king  of  Persia,  and  Mahomet,  emperor  of  the  Tuib! 
of  Ismael  Sophy  and  the  sultan  of  Babylon,  and  of  Selim  tbe 
Turk's  subduing  the  Mamalucks.     Barbarous  travels  to  Tacttft 
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and  Persia.  Contarino's  embassy  from  the  republic  of  Venice 
to  Ussuncassan,  king  of  Persia.  Campcnse  of  Muscovy.  Jovius 
of  Muscovy.  Arinnus  of  the  Euxinc,  or  lilack  Sen.  Geor. 
Interiano  of  the  Circassians.  Quini'^s  shipwreck  and  adventures 
in  60  d^ecs  of  north  latitude.  The  same  by  Christ.  Fiorn- 
vante  ana  J.  de  Michele,  whp  were  with  him.  Baron  lierber- 
Btain  of  Muscovy  and  llussia.  Zeno's  voyagp  to  Persia.  Nich. 
and  Ant  Zeni^s  discovery  of  Frizeland,  Iceland,  and  to  the 
Nortli  Pole.     Two  voyages  to  Tartary  by  Dominicans  sent  by 

Ca. 

ofPo- 

Michcorus. 

In  the  third  volume ;  an  nbridj^ment  of  Peter  Martyr  of  Angleria, 
bis  decads  of  the  discovery  ot  the  West-Indies.  An  abridgment 
of  Oviedo's  history  of  the  \A  est- Indies.  Cortes''s  account  of 
his  discovery  and  conquest  of  Mexico.  Alvarado  of  his  conquest 
and  discovery  of  other  provinces  above  Mexico.  Godoy  of  se- 
verol  discoveries  and  conquests  in  New-Spain.  Account  of 
Mexico  and  New-Spain,  by  n  gentleman  belonging  to  Cortes. 
Aivar  Nunez  of  the  success  of  the  fleet  set  out  by  Pamphilo  dc 
Narvaez,  and  his  strange  adventures  for  ten  years.  Nunno  de 
Ghizman  of  several  cities  and  provinces  of  New-Spain.  Francis 
de  Ulloa's  voyage  to  California.  Vasquez  Coronado  and  Marco 
de  Nizza  ot  the  nrovinces  north  of  New-Spain.  Alarcon's 
vovage  by  sea  to  discover  the  seven  cities  north  of  Mexico. 
DHcovery  and  conquest  of  Peru,  writ  by  a  Spanish  captain. 
Xeres*s  conquest  ot  Peru.  The  same  by  Pizarro^s  secretary. 
Oriedo's  account  of  a  voyage  up  the  great  river  of  Mara- 
non.  Verazzano^s  discovery  of  North  j^merica.  Jaques  Cor- 
der*B  first  and  second  voyages  to  Canada  or  New- France. 
Federici^s  voyage  to  India,  with  a  large  account  of  the  spice, 
drugs,  jewels,  and  pearls  in  those  parts.  Three  voyages  of  the 
Dutch  to  discover  the  north-east  passage  to  China  and  Japan,  in 
irhich  they  found  the  straits  of  Weygats  and  Nova  Zembia,  and 
die  coast  of  Greenland  running  to  80  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
These,  with  many  learned  discourses  and  observations  of  the  au- 
dior,  are  the  contents  of  the  three  volumes. 

Prima  speditione  air  Indie  orieiitali  del  P.  F,  Gioseppe  di 
Som/a  Marioy  4^  Roma^  1668.  This  author  was  sent  by  pope 
Alexander  VII.  to  the  Malabar  christians  of  St.  Thomas,  being 
hinnelf  a  barefoot  Carmelite,  and  has  in  this  left  a  most  excellent 
piece  of  curiosity.  He  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the 
places  and  people  he  saw,  of  birds,  beasts,  and  other  animals, 
ind  of  the  pnilo-^ophy  of  the  Brachmans,  their  secrets,  and  of  all 
the  other  Malabars,  as  also  of  the  infinite  number  of  their  gods. 
Hence  he  proceeds  further,  to  treat  of  the  vast  empire  ot  the 
Mogul,  of  the  pearl  fishery,  of  the  Sabeans  about  Bassora,  who 
pretend  they  receivcil  their  religion  from  St.  John  Baptist;  and 
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concludes  with  the  errors  of  the  Jacobites»  Nescoriauy  Gf«dk% 

Armenians,  and  other  eastern  sects^ 

Historia  dclle  Guerre  Civili  di  PdUmia^  program  ddS  mu 
Mocavite  contro  a  Polacchi^  relationi  della  Maaca9ia  eSwdm,€ 
loro  governij  di  />.  Alberto  Vinlna  Beliuneso^  4**.  Fateiia^  16& 
Though  the  wars  oF  Poland  may  not  seem  rebuing  to  tmdi^ 
this  work  is  inserted,  as  giving  a  good  account  ofihe  Pole^Ti^ 
tars,  and  Cossacks,  their  government,  manners,  &c. :  tbenMlBH 
that  of  Muscovy  and  Sweden,  where  the  author  Irmvelkd,  wd 
made  his  excellent  observations. 

//  viaggio  air  Indie  orietitali  del  P.  F.  Vinceiizo  Maria  AS, 
Caterina  da  Siena,  fid,  BomOy  1673.  A  voyage  to  the  East-India^ 
performed  by  F.  Vincent  Maria  of  Sl  Catherine  of  Siena,  pn- 
curator  general  of  the  barefoot  Carmelites,  and  sent  to  Inditlif 
the  way  of  Turkey  and  Persia  by  the  pope,  tc^^her  with  P. 
Joseph  of  St.  Mar v>  who  writ  also  an  account  of  his  travds,  wUdk 
is  mentioned  alK>vc.  This  author  divides  his  work  into  fiie 
books :  in  the  first  and  last  is  a  journal  of  all  things  remarkihk 
in  his  travels  thither  and  back  again.  I'hc  second  treats  of  the 
a£&irs  of  the  Malabar  christians.  The  third  and  fourth  oTiE 
the  nations  of  India,  their  manners,  customs,  wealth,  gofcm* 
ment,  religion,  plants,  animals,  &c.  The  whole  is  so  fiiithM} 
exact,  and  learned  an  account  of  all  things  remarkable  in  thoK 
parts,  that  scarce  any  other  can  equal  it. 

Istorica  dcscrittlone  de  tre  regni  Congn^  Malamba^  ed  Angok^ 
e  delle  missione  apostoliche  essercUaevi  da  religiosi  Cajmedm^ 
comnilaia  dal  P.  Uio.  Antonio  Cavazzi^  e  nel  prcsente stile riiti' 
ta  aal  P.  Fortnnato  Alamandini^Joi.  Bologna,  1687*  An  hiilD- 
rical  description  of  the  kingdoms  of  Congo,  Matamba,  and  An- 
gola ;  the  authors  were  capuchin  missioners,  who  compiled  it  by 
order  of  the  congregation  dc  Propaganda  Fide,  and  have  given  i 
most  accurate  uescription  of  those  countries,  and  all  things  of 
note  in  them;  as  also  of  the  missions  thither,  which  was  thepria- 
cipal  end  of  their  painful  travels. 

Relatione  della  citta  tP  Attene^  colle proznncie  delF  Aiiica^  Fomi 
Beotia,  e  Negr(fponte,  fie  tempi  chefurono  queste  pagsegiaie  da  Car- 
nelio  Magni  tanno  1 647, 4".  Parma^  1 688.  An  account  of  AthoH^ 
and  the  provinces  of  Attica,  Focia,  Bcotia,  and  Negropoot, 
which  the  author  viewed,  and  took  a  particular  account  of,  and 
for  further  satisfaction  conferred  with  Mr.  Spon,  who  had  ti> 
veiled  the  same  parts,  for  his  approbation  of  what  he  detiverL 
He  treats  very  briefly  of  Syria,  Chaldea,  and  Mesopotamia,  and 
principally  enlarges  himself  upon  the  city  of  Athens,  the  condi- 
tion whereof  he  describes  more  fully  than  any  other  has  done. 

Relatione  e  viaggio  della  Moscovia  del  signor  caialiere  D. 
Ereole  Zani,  Bologns^  12°.  Bdognia^  1690.  This  voyage  to 
Muscovy  is  writ  by  a  most  judicious  {>crson,  and  who  had  spent 
a  great  part  o(  V\'\s  Vv^e  \u  V.XANeUvvv\r^  and  deserves  to  be  highly 
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valued,  as  coining  from  such  a  hand ;  and  the  more,  because  wo 
hare  but  very  imperfcci  accounti  of  that  country. 

Viaggio  del  monte  Libano  del  R.  Jl.  Jet-onimo  Dantiititt,  1^'. 
He  peiformed  thia  voyag^  to  Mount  Libanus  by  order  of  pope 
Clement  VIII.  to  inquire  into  the  &ith  of  the  Maronite  cbriatians : 
he  describe*  the  country,  sives  an  account  of  the  people's  doctrines, 
thar  manuer  of  living,  Uieir  books,  learning,  bishops,  priests, 
and  lelinouB  men.  A  work  very  curious  and  useful.  It  is 
translatra  into  French,  and  the  translator  has  added  many  useful 
remarks  of  his  own. 

RelaiioHe  del  riaggio  Jatto  a  ConstantinopdU,  ilfc,  da  fiio. 
Stnaglia,!^.  Bologna,  1664.  This  is  an  account  of  count  Cop- 
rara's  embassy  to  the  great  Turk,  the  author  being  his  secretary, 
and  has  many  good  remarks  of  that  court,  and  ot  the  Turkish 
army,  taken  oy  him  upon  the  spot,  and  therefore  well  worth  the 
observation  of  the  curious.    Biolioth.  Univ.  vol.  XV.  p.  7S. 

FRENCH. 

Sdatiam  de  divers  voyages  curieuxpar  M,  AfHcAisedec  Theoe- 
mot.  There  is  no  need  to  give  a  character  of  this  author,  any 
fiutber  than  that  he  has  received  the  eencral-approbation  of  the 
learned,  for  compiliiui  a  collection  of  curious  travels  in  two 
volumes  in  folio.  Tne  first  contains  Greavcs'a  description  of 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  Buratini's  account  of  the  mummios. 
An  account  of  the  Cossacks,  anotfaerof  the  Tartars,  another  of 
Miagrelia,  and  another  of  Georgia.  JenkinstKi's  voyage  to 
Cathay.  An  extract  of  the  Dutch  embassy  to  the  Tartar.  A  re- 
lation of  the  conquest  of  the  island  FormOHa  by  tlie  Chinese; 
another  of  the  court  of  the  MoguL  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  and 
Terry's  voyage  to  the  Mogul.  A  Greek  description  of  the  £«st- 
Indies,  The  Arabic  geography  of  Abulfcda.  The  antiqui. 
tieaof  Fersepolis.  The  b^inning  of  a  book  of  the  Chaldeans 
of  Bassora.  Relations  of  tlic  kingdoms  of  Golconda,  TanassiiH, 
aod  Aracan,  of  the  gulph  of  Ben^la,  andof  Slam.  Bontckouo's 
voyages  to  India.  The  discovery  of  Terra  Australis.  The 
lauing  course  to  India.  Instructions  upon  die  trade  of  India 
and  J^wn.  Beaulieu's  voyage  to  the  West-Indies.  Accounts  of 
the  Philippine  islands,  of  Japan,  of  tlie  discovery  of  (he  land  of 
Yedso.  A  descripdon  of  the  plants  and  flowers  of  China.  An- 
dent  monuments  of  christian  reli^on  in  China.  The  second 
volume;  the  Dutch  embassy  to  China;  tlic  Chinese  atlas.  The 
■tate  of  India.  Ihcportraitureofthe  Indians. .  Acaiete's  voyage 
on  the  river  Plate,  and  thence  to  Peru  and  Chile.  Journey  by 
land  to  China.  The  second  book  of  Confucius  the  Chinese  phi- 
losopher. The  history  of  Ethiopia,  and  of  some  countries  about 
it     Travels  to  the  province  uf  Zuidc  lu  Egj'pt.     The  history  of 
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Meuoo  in  figures  explained.    Tatman'ii  tdjiijb  to  Tim^ 

stralis.   Instructions  for  the  navigatioD  from  HoUandto 


Two  embassies  Jo  the  emperor  of  CatbaT      A   Arenaiagei 


synopsis  of  the  Chinese  monarchy.     Barroa  a  Jlaia,  ar 

India.     An  account  of  the  christians  of  Sft.  Jblm.    A  utjwf^  li 

Tercera.    The  elements  of  the  Tartar  kof^fiuige.    A  fmmm 


concerning  the  isles  of  Solomon ;  another  of  the  Iiialoiy 
eastern  princes. 

Thevenot  has  also  composed  one  volume  in  8P.  in  wliieh  ii  ■ 
embassy  from  the  czar  of  Moscovy  to  China  by  land.  Tka  ife 
covery  of  some  countries  in  North  America,  and  of  the  graa 
river  Mississippi.  A  discourse  of  Navigation.  The  natnsl 
histories  of  the  ephemera,  or  fly  that  lives  but  a  day,  and  ik 
oanoellus. 

Les  iis  vojfog^M  de  Jean  BaptuU  Tavemier  en  Twr^fgit^n 
Perse^  ei  aux  Luks.  These  travels  are  printed  in  several  som 
of  volumes  in  French,  according  to  the  several  editions,  and  hsie 
been  translated  into  English.  He  is  a  faithful  writer,  and  dcicrw 
full  credit  in  what  he  delivers  upon  his  own  sight  and  knowledge; 
but  in  some  relations  taken  from  others,  he  was  imposed  opos, 
beipfl^  a  person  of  integrity,  and  not  suspecting  others  wouUgive 
a  false  information.  His  accounts  are  very  particular  and  cb- 
riousy  and  tlic  extent  he  travelled  very  great,  having  taken 
several  ways  in  his  six  journeys,  liut  above  all,  he  gives  tk 
best  description  of  the  diamonds,  mines  and  rivers  where  tli^ 
are  found,  and  manner  of  finding  tlicm;  having  been  upon  di 
spot,  as  being  a  great  dealer  in  those  precious  stones. 

Recueil  dc  plwfieurs  relations  ct  traites  singuliers  el  curi^MJ  it 
Jean  Baptiste  Tavemier^  diiise  en  cinque  parties^  4^     Thisiisn 


of  tlie  kingdom  of  Tunquin,  and  the  history  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Dutch  in  Asia. 

Relation  nouvelle  de  la  Carolitm^  par  tin  gentilkommc  Frangd^ 
arrive  deptus  deu  v  mois  de  ce  nauveau  fjaisy  ou  ii  parte  de  latmk 
quilfaut  tenir  pour  y  allcr  le  ydus  aurement^  et  ae  Feiai  oh  H* 
trouve  cette  nouvelle  contree,  A  la  ffayc,  1688.  13°.  Tliis  ii  ft 
modern  account  of  Florida,  its  estate  in  the  year  1684,  and  die 
best  way  to  it.  The  book  has  a  good  reputaiipn ;  and  as  Fiorids 
is  one  of  those  American  countries  we  have  not  the  best  acoooal 
of,  this  is  a  considerable  light  into  it. 

Relation  du  vayaffe  de  Monsieur  rEiesquc  de  Bergiepark 
Turquie,  la  Perse,  les  Indis  jusquei  au  Rcg/aume  de  Siam^d 
auires  lieux,  eser'U  par  Monsieur  de  Bourges^  Prestr^^  8^.  Aa 
account  of  the  bishop  of  lierytus*s  journey  by  land  through  Tur- 
key, Persia,  and  India,  into  China,  by  a  priest  that  went  vilb 
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hlin;  very  carious  in  the  description  of  those  coiintrira  i 
mKnncrii  "of  the  people,  with  instructions  for  traveliers  to  iT 
parts.     Journ.  de*  Scav.  vol.  I.  p.  591. 

L'tniltoisade  dr  D.  Uarcia  de  Silra  Figuerra,  This  ifl  a  tr  _ 
tiition  out  of  Spanish,  and  the  nccount  of  tlie  bonk  is  among  d 
Spanish  under  the  title,  Emboxada,  &c-  to  which  tlie  reader  n 
turn ;  only  he  is  advertised  that  he  may  sec  raore  concerning  tl 
trnnslaiiou  in  Journ.  des  Scav.  vol.  I.  p.  203. 

Let  vnyoffes  dc  Moneieur  dc  Monconys,  Monsieur  Monconyi^ 
travels,  in  tTiree  voUinies,  -V.  The  first  through  I'ortuffal,  luM 
Egypt,  Syria,  »nd  Congtantinople.  The  second  into  linalaiT 
the  Low-t  uuutries,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The  third  into  hpaJ 
Besides  the  general  account  of  those  countries  and  pi 
places,  they  contain  abundance  of  rare  and  cxtraordinnry 
lervalions  and  secrets  in  physic  and  cheniiiiiry,  and  matheniaii 
inventions.  But  the  author  dying  before  the  work  was  fitted 
the  presM,  it  is  in  some  measure  imperfect,  and  hits  many  pa 
culara  of  no  use  to  any  but  himself:  which  there  b  no  doubt 
would  have  omitted,  had  he  lived.  Journ.  des  Scav.  vol.  I. 
839,  and  4S4. 

Description  da  cottet  de  TAmeriqtie  aeplentrifmal,  az'ec  I'histoirV 
de  ce pays,  par  Monsieur  DeiitfS,  ;dvoli.  12".  The  first  volume  is  a 
description  of  the  northern  coasts  of  America  and  the  countries 
adjacent,  with  a  map  of  them,  rendered  extraordinary  diverlinj 
by  several  stories  related.  The  second  is  tlie  natural  hisii 
very  curious  and  learned.     Journ.  des  Scay.  vol.  III.  p.  141. 

Hehtvm  ou  journal  (fvn  voyage  fait  our  Indes  orieiilales, 
tenant  Us  affhires  dupais,  tt  les  estubUsiements  desplusieurs  nafii 
ij-i-.  12°.  This  author  set  out  on  his  voyage  in  the  year  1671- 
lie  is  worth  reading  for  several  observations  not  easily  to  be 
found  in  others ;  but  most  for  his  account  of  the  nottlements  of 
European  nations,  yet  all  shorL 

NoHvelle   relntian  en  forme  de  Jottmal  iFun  vngage  fait 
Eppf,  par  k  P.  VansUb  eti  1612  tt  167S.  12^.     The  authoi 
what  he  saw  himself,  for  ihe  better  information  of  his  rend^ 
adds  all  that  is  to  be  found  remarkable  in  other  late  travel 
relating  to  I'^ypt- 

y'oiftige  d'lta/ie,  de  Dalmatic,  de  Greci\  et  du  ].eva*it,  tmr  t 
ni-eit  1676  el   lt)76,  par  Jacob  Upon,  1S»,  !5  vols,     T' ' 
buidcB  the  general  observations  of  travellers,  is  singular  fot*9 
oiriotity  in  tlie  search  of  antiquities.     Journ.  des  Scav.  vol.  X^ 
p.  1S8  and  185. 

Vmagr  de  Francois  I'irard  de  fa  Fal  aiir  hides  orietilaUi, 
Malaivet,  Moluqurs,  el  au  Brasil,  ij-f.  4".  This  is  on«  of  tlio 
exactest  pieces  of  travel^  and  the  most  diverting  hitherto  maile 
public.  M.  Pirnrd  the  traveller  furnished  the  materials,  which 
were  digested  and  methodised  by  several  »ery  able  men  in  France. 
d4«uy''*<'W  lMkv«'ti««0it«l  al'terfaiiU'jBfltiliou  inauir'ut  wbiU.W 
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does»  and  yet  he  has  some  cnrkidtiet  wUcb  odwi^  bm  aol 
touched  upon.    Journ.  des  Scav.  vol  VII.  p.  86. 

Jmbassade  de  la  compriffnie  des  Indcs  orieniaie»  da  PfVi^imm 
UniM  vers  lejf  empereurs  du  Japan,  Atl  1641.  ib/.  It  ba pcifcct 
account  of  all  that  happened  to  the  said  embaaMdors^  mad  Ul 
description  of  the  country,  towns,  cities,  &c  with  variety  of  eaU 
Journ.  des  Scav.  vol.  VI IL  p.  180,  and  Biblioth.  UnnrotifoL 
IV.  p.  499. 

Nouvetle  relation  (Fun  vcyase  de  ConMiamtinafJe^  pmaOk  it 
rmpar  le  Sieur  Grelot^  An.  IwO,  in  4^.  Acanona  acuuuBl  toot 
only  of  that  city,  but  of  all  places  to  it,  with  cuU  drawn  by  the 
author  upon  the  spot.    Jonm.  des  Scav.  vol.  VIII.  p.  296. 

Relations  des  missions  et  des  voyages  des  eveqfies  vicaires  ape^ 
lif^^%  ^  ^  'nir^  ecclesiastimes  en  annees  1676  et  16T7.  mi  8*. 
Inis  is  a  relation  of  what  those  preachers  observed  in  their  lia- 
vels  in  Asia. 

Les  tqunges  de  Jean  Strvys  en  Ma*covie^  4^.  in  4^.  In  thoe 
travek  through  Mnscovy,  Tartary,  Persia,  India,  the  ide  of 
Madagascar,  and  odner  places,  being  a  vast  extent  of  grocnd, 
and  to  be  travelled  many  several  ways,  there  are  abnncunee  d 
notable  observations,  not  to  be  found  in  other  books  of  this  sort; 
the  whole  very  instructive  and  diverting.  Journ.  des  Scav.  vol. 
IX.  p.  260. 

Relation  nouveUe  particu/ier  du  voyage  des  percs  de  la  merat 
aux  rqyaumes  de  Fez  et  de  Moroc^  en  fan  1681,  1^.  Beades 
what  these  fathers  did,  as  the  peculiar  business  of  their  rriigiom 

Profession,  this  book  contains  many  curiosities  relating  ti  the 
ing  of  Morocco,  and  the  customs  of  the  country.  Jonra.  def 
Scav.  vol.  X.  p.  854. 

Relation  de  la  riviere  des  Amazons^  tradttit  par  Af .  Gamber- 
ville,  sur  Foriginai  Espagnol  du  P.  d*Acusia  Jestdtem  This  is  s 
relation  of  the  said  father^s  voyage  down  this  vast  river;  to  whidi 
the  translator  has  added  a  dissertation,  the  principal  matten 
treated  of  therein  being  the  towns  of  Manoa,  Dorado,  and  the 
lake  of  Parima.     Journ.  des  Scav.  vol.  XI.  p.  167. 

Relation  du  voyages  de  Venise  i  Constantinople  de  Jaques  Ga»- 
soty  12".  This  author,  though  he  writ  above  ahnndred  years  ago, 
is  valuable  for  many  curious  obM>rvations  not  to  be  found  in  later 
travellers.     Journ.  des  Scav.  vol  XII.  p.  139. 

Relation  du  voyage  des  Indes  oricfUaies^  par  M.  Ddhmj  two 
volumes,  12".  The  author  affirms,  he  has  inserted  nothing  but 
what  he  saw;  much  of  what  he  relates  has  been  delivered  bj 
other  authors :  but  he  is  very  particular,  and  out-does  them  all  in 
his  account  of  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  and  concludes  with  a  treatise 
of  diseases  in  those  parts,  and  their  cures.  Journ.  des  Scav.  vol. 
XIII.  p.  121. 

Ilistoire  de  la  conquestc  de  la  Florida  par  Ics  Espagnokj  tradwd 
du  Portugaxs^  12?.    Tbi^  \s  a  nw^  fi'stact  account  ofthat  countnr. 
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and  all  that  happened  in  the  conquest  of  it,  writ  by  a  Portuguese 
gentleman,  who  served  in  that  war,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  all 
that  passed.     Joiirn.  dcs  Scav.  vol.  XIII.  p.  394. 

Voyages  da  lempcreurde  In  Chine  datis  la  Tartaric^  ausquels  on 
a  Joint  unenauvelie  decouverteau  McxiquCj  12\  it  treats  of  two 
journeys  the  emperor  of  China  made  into  the  eastern  and  the 
western  Tartary.  I'hc  other  part  shows  the  settlement  made  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  island  of  California,  An.  1683.  Journ.  des 
Scav.  vol.  XIII.  p.  446. 

Relation  de  Vembassade  de  Mr,  le  Chevalier  de  Chaumont  d,  la 
cour  du  roi  de  Siam^  \9^\  He  writes  n<  >t  like  a  common  traveller, 
but  like  an  embassador,  and  is  therefore  more  political,  and  treats 
of  higher  matters  than  others,  though  often  descending  to  things 
ofless  moment  worth  the  general  observation,  as  the  description 
of  the  country,  customs  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  other 
tiling  of  that  nature.  Journ.  des  Scav.  vol.  XIV.  p*  396,  and 
Biblioth.  Univers.  vol  III.  p.  52. 

Journal  du  voyage  du  Chevalier  Cltardin  en  Perse,  etaux  Indes 
orientates  par  la  Mer  Noire^  et  par  la  Colchide^foL  Though  so 
many  travellers  as  have  visited  those  parts  betore  him  seem  to 
have  left  him  nothing  new  to  write  of,  yet  in  him  are  found  abun- 
dance of  rarities  not  to  be  seen  in  any  other,  and  remarks  no- 
where else  to  be  found,  and  particularly  the  exposition  of  several 
passages  in  scripture,  whicn  the  autnor  makes  out  by  customs 
preserved  in  the  f^t  from  the  time  of  Moses  till  our  day.  Journ. 
des  Scav.  vol.  XIV.  p.  635,  and  Biblioth.  Univers.  vol.  III.p.5^. 

Ambassades  de  la  compagnie  HoUandoise  dCorieni  vers  Vemperewr 
du  Japon^  9,  vols.  1S°.  It  is  an  abridgment  of  a  volume  in  folio, 
printed  in  the  year  1680,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts :  the  first 
IS  the  description  of  Japan ;  the  second  an  account  of  the  embassy 
there ;  and  the  third  of  five  other  embassies.  To  which  is  added 
a  relation  of  the  civil  wars  in  Japan.  Journ.  des  Scav.  voL  XV. 
p.  189. 

Joftmal  du  voyage  de  Siam^  fait  par  Monneur  FAbbe  de  Choisi, 
4P,  It  is  composed  of  several  letters  writ  by  this  gentleman,  who 
was  sent  by  the  king  of  France  with  the  character  of  embassador 
in  case  the  king  of  Siam  had  embraced  Christianity,  as  was  hoped; 
and  does  not  only  inform  as  to  all  particulars  of  that  great  kmg- 
dom,  but  of  many  others  about  it  as  far  as  Tonquin  and  Cochin- 
china,  without  n^lecting  in  the  way  to  treat  very  accurately  of 
the  Dutch  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Journ.  des  Scav. 
vol.XV.  p.  301. 

Histoire  des  Indes  orientales,  4°.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  treats  of  the  voyage  to,  and  observations  at  Cape  Verde, 
of  the  isle  of  Madagascar,  and  several  passages  which  happened 
in  Argier  and  Constantinople.  The  second  of  two  voyages  into 
India.  Journ.  des  Scav.  vol.  XV.  p.  436,  and  Hist,  des  Ouvrages 
des  Scavans,  vol  II.  p.  307. 
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Histoire  naturtUe  et  pditiqat  du  royawme  A  Simm^lf.  h  k 
divided  into  four  parts,  which  treat,  I.  Of  the  ritiMetiiNi  airfai. 
ture  of  the  country.  S.  The  laws  and  custoins  of  the  peojplaL 
S.  Their  religion  ;  and,  4.  Of  the  king  and  court.  MoBHoir 
Oervaise,  the  author  of  it,  resided  there  K>ur  yean,  andentoodlbe 
language  perfectly,  read  their  booksi  and  oonveraed  with  Ae 
inost  intdtigent  persons,  and  therefore  got  good  infiomiatiM  of 
what  he  writes,  having  been  careful  to  defiver  ai  little  aiitt 
could  of  what  others  had  before  made  pablic.  Joam.  desSof; 
vol.  XV.  p.  612. 

Relation  nouvelle  et  exact  d'wt  voj/nge  de  la  Terre  Samtij  \f?. 
Contains  an  exact  description  of  all  the  places  where  the  principil 
passages  of  our  Saviour's  passion  happened,  and  many  otMr 
things  well  worth  observing,  bang  very  short,  and' yet  foil  enowh. 
Jonm.  des  Scav.  voL  XVl.  p.  S04,  and  Hist,  dea  Ouvragesdo 
Scavans,  vol.  III.  p.  417. 

Voyage  en  Moscacie  d^un  ambassadeur  de  Femperevr  LnpeH 
1S°.  An.  1661*  He  describes  the  great  rivers,  the  chief  towns 
on  the  banks  of  them,  the  manners,  government,  and  religion  of 
the  people.    Joum.  des  Scav.  vol.  X  Vl.  p.  2232. 

Description  histerique  du  rot/aume  de  Macafar^  IS*.  It  is(K- 
vided  into  three  books,  the  first  the  description  of  the  ooantry, 
the  second  the  manners  and  government  of  the  people  and  king- 
dom, the  third  the  religion.  Joum.  des  Scav.  vol.  XVI.  p.  5Ss2. 
and  Hist  des  Ouvrages  des  Scavans,  vol.  V.  p.  324>. 

Relation  de  la  Nigrlticy  1^.  It  contains  an  exact  description 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  blacks,  their  government,  religion,  min- 
ners,  rarities  of  the  country,  with  the  discovery  of  the  river  Senega, 
and  a  map  of  it.  By  four  Franciscan  friars,  who  went  thither 
upon  the  mission  in  the  year  1689)  from  France.  Joum.  des 
Scav.vol.  XVII.  p.311. 

Voyage  du  pere  Tachard  et  des  Jesmles  etrooyez  par  la  roi  «i 
royaume  de  5mm,  Jn,  1685,  4^.  This  is  an  historical,  physical, 
geographical,  and  astronomical  account,  being  taken  by  learned 
men,  and  great  mathematicians.  The  first  book  is  mostly  astro- 
nomical ofc»ervations  in  the  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
the  second  a  relation  of  the  Table-mountain,  and  many  other 
things  about  the  aforesaid  Cape ;  the  third  passages  at  Bataviaaod 
Macassar;  the  fourth  of  aflbirs  of  Siam  and  others ;  the  fifth  con- 
tinues the  same  matter;  the  sixth  much  natural  history,  eoncludinc 
with  the  king  of  Siam's  letters  to  the  pope,  king  ot  France,  and 
F.  le  Chaise ;  the  seventh  the  father's  return  home ;  and  the  eighth 
from  thence  to  Rome.  Journ.  des  Scav.  vol.  XVII.  p.  415,  and 
Biblioth.  [Jnivers.  vol.  IV.  p.  472. 

Second  Voyage  du  pere  Tachard  ci  des  JeexAtee  envoyez  par  k 
roi  au  royattme  de  Siam,  1689, 8\  This  father  returned  mm  his 
first  voyage  to  carry  more  missioners ;  and  this  second  voyage, 
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which  he  divides  into  eight  books,  like  the  other,  contaliu  mftny  ■ 
bistoricalf  pliysicali  geogi'aphical,  and  aetronQuiit:iil  remarks,  bi^ 
sides  abimdaiice  of  oilier  obiervatiomi  and  curiosities  omitted  h 
tfae  first  voyage.     Biblioth.  Univers.  vol.  XIV.  p.  44j. 

H'utloire  de  r^lisedu  Japun,  par  Mr.  t  Ahbe  de  T.  2  voU.  ^Ji 
It  was  writ  by  fVSolier,  a  Jesuit,  luid  published  by  rabbi.',  wb 
lefined  the  language  This,  though  an  ecclesiastical  hi&torj 
conuins  oil  the  diverting  particulars  to  be  found  in  books 
travels,  as  being  compuseil  by  those  fathers,  who  were  all  un^ 
Tellers  in  that  country.  It  is  an  excellent  work,  in  twenty  book| 
Journ  des  Hcitv.  vol.  XVII.  p.  486. 

Juuru/il  dii  voj/agcjitit  a  la  mer  du  Stul,  avec  let  jlHuutifi 
de  CAntenqiie,  en  lo84,  cl  antuxs  Bvivaittcs,  par  U-  sieur  liavman 
d(  Luisand,  1^.     It  is  a  buccaueeritig  expedition,  coniaiDim 
very  much  of  robbery,  with  an  account  of  theiEthmusof  Atueni^B 
Biiu  countries  about  it,  where  the  author  with  his  gang  travellettf 
mud)  by  land.     Journ.  des  Scav.  vol,  \VII.  p.  721. 

Histoirc  de  MoiuKur  Constance,  premiir  miniati-e  du  t 
Siam,  rt  dela  tUmiere  rrvoiiiiion  de  eel  eJitiU.     Par  le  F.  ^TOnrl 
karuf,  1  a'.     It  is  a  relation  of  that  ffentlemau's  wonderful  adve^ 
tures  in  Siam,  where  he  attained  to  ue  lirst  minister  to  tliat  grea 
monarch  in  the  year  IdUB  nnd  those  that  followed,  with  the  levx 
lution  of  that  kingdom,  nnd  tlie  persecution  that  ensued  agaioafcl 
tile  christians.     Journ.  dcs  Scnv.  vol.  Will.  p.  373. 

I)u  royainne  <lr  Siam.  Par  Mr.  de  la  Loulierr,  envoyc  eitr^ 
ordinaire  du  roi  ayrcs  du  rot  de  Siam,  en  168?  et  KittS,  "i  va 
1  ^.  la  this  there  are  many  particulars  not  to  be  found  in  oth  . 
relations.  The  first  volume  divided  into  three  parts;  the  fiq 
}{eographical,  the  second  of  customs  in  i^euend,  and  the  third  ^ 
manners  in  particular.  The  second  volume  begins  with  Strang) 
fables  and  superstitions,  proceeds  to  the  practices  of  the  religio 
men,  and  many  other  particulars  extrnordinarv  curious  oud  t 
markable.     Journ.  des  Scav.  vol.  XIX.  p.  Hob  et  i2(j9< 

Relation  du  viruage  d  Esvagne,  S  vols.  1S°.  Treats  of  L^ 
country  in  general,  of  the  situation  of  its  towns,  of  public  a^ 
private  structures,  of  palaces  and  churches,  with  their  ornament| 
Sic.  of  the  king's  jiower,  government,  councils,  empluymenM 
beni>fices,  and  their  revenues;  of  the  onlcrs  of  knighthood 
and  the  innuisition ;  with  luaDV  pleasant  adventures,  ui  whid 
thei'e  is  much  of  the  romantic  Journ.  dcsScav.  vol.  XIX.  p.  364 
It  is  writ  by  the  countess  d'Aunoi,  and  bag  much  of  the  woniaiul 

Nuuvelle  relation  de  la  GaMpenie.  Par  le  P.  CUretien  U  Cten 
13".  This  is  a  complete  account  of  tlie  manners  and  relifjion  o 
the  savages  called  Gaspeslans,  carryin-^  crosses,  and  worshipptoj 
the  sun;  artd  other  nations  of  Canatla  in  Korth  America-  I 
Was  taken  in  twelve  years,  the  author  residing  there  as  missionet^ 
b^innuig  An.  IGTu.  Journ.  des  Scav.  vol.  XIX.  p.  395,  and 
Biblioth.  Tnivers.  vol.  XXIIl.  p.  SG. 
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PremUresiabliiicmenideU^/bidamshiN&MeUiRwut.  Mr 
le  P.  le  Clercq^  mis$ianairej  S  Tob.  1S>  It  n  die  oMqitte 
hUtoiy  of  Canada,  or  New-France^  from  the  fint  dmummj  dk 
till  this  time^  oontdning  the  disooveriefli  lettUog  of  eoksoiei^  coe- 

auestSy  and  all  other  passages  finom  those  northern  petit  dam  Is 
fte  gulph  of  Meadco,  with  the  battles  with  theEnriish  and  bo^' 
quois,  An.  1690.    Joum.  des  Seav.  vd.  XX.  p.  iSl. 

Vajfoges  en  divers  estais  dfEurme  et  dFArie^  pour  deamentm 
nouveau  chemin  a  la  Chine^  ¥.  lliese  travds  were  writ  end  ipet- 
formed  bv  F.  Avril,  a  Jesuit,  who  spent  five  years  trsveniii^ 
Turkey,  rersia,  Muscovy,  Poland,  Pnissia,  Moldavia,  and  Ts^ 
tary,  and  embarked  in  several  seas  to  find  out  this -way  to  Cbia^ 
to  avoid  the  tedious  voyage  by  the  Cape  of  Gkiod  Hope  and  Indn. 
The  relation  is  physical,  geoffraphioal,  hydrographical,  and  lii> 
storical.    Journ.  dcs  Scav.  vol.  AX.  p.  187. 

Les  aventures  de  Jaquea  Sadewr  dans  la  decouverie,  et  le  xogagt 
de  la  Terre  Australey  12^.  This  is  a  very  eztraordinaiy  aooosst 
of  Terra  Australis  incognita,  infinitely  exceeding  all  that  has  ben 
writ  of  it  by  others ;  the  author  being  cast  upon  that  coontiy  afler 
the  loss  of  the  ship  he  was  in,  and  living  thirty  years  among  tboie 
savages.  He  therefore  treats  of  the  manners  of  the  people,  ibdr 
religion,  employments,  studies,  wars,  of  the  birds  and  beasts,  ami 
otlier  rarities.     Joum.  dcs  l^cav.  vol.  XX.  p.  ZSG. 

/  oyages  historiques  de  F Europe^  8  vols.  1 9^.  The  first  of  thoe 
volumes  treats  only  of  France;  the  second  of  S^iain  and  Porto- 

{ral ;  the  third  of  Italy ;  the  fourth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
reland;  the  fifth  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces;  the  sixth  oftbe 
empire ;  the  seventh  of  Muscovy ;  the  eighth  of  Poland,  Dthu- 
anio,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Iceland.  These  volnmef 
are  travels  into  the  most  considerable  parts  of  Europe,  and  con- 
tain abundance  of  singularities  not  observed  by  otner  travellers 
and  writers.    Journ.  des  Scav.  vol.  XXI.  p.  f)3,  95,  ^76. 

lielation  da  tniyage^  et  retour  dcs  Indes  orienialeSy  pendant  Ici 
annet'S  l6iK),  1691,  j}ar  un  garde  de  la  marine  servant  surlcbori 
de  M.  DuquesnCj  commandant  de  CEscadrc^  12*'«  It  has  many 
curious  observations  during  the  voyage  outward  and  homeward 
bound,  and  an  account  ot  all  places  the  squadron  touched  at. 
Joum.  des  Scav.  vol.  XXI.  p.  177. 

Les  voyages  du  sieur  le  Maire  aux  isles  Canaries,  Cape  Verdr, 
Senegal,  et  Gamble,  12^.  In  this  arc  many  particulars  of  those 
African  countries,  little  known,  and  scarce  to  be  found  in  other 
travellers.    Journ.  dcs  Scav.  vol.  XXIII.  p.  364. 

Nouvelle  relation  de  la  Chim^  en  Fanme  1668,  par  le  R.  P. 
Gabriel  df  MagaillanSy  dc  la  compagnic  de  Jesus,  8".  Tliis  w.i5 
originally  writ  in  Portuguerse,  and  ought  to  have  been  among  tbo 
travels  in  that  language,  hud  we  any  number  of  them.  It  was 
thoujzht  worth  translating  into  French  first,  and  fix>m  that  into 
Engush,  but  wiisucvct  \)y'\ivx.<;^  \\\  vUt  QCiv;uuil  language.     It  bv 
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tbe  reputation  of  an  exact  «nd  faithful  account.  Ubt.  dcs  Oovr^flln 
des  Scuv.  vol.  II.  p.  SO^  >M 

lielat'toii  univer»clle  de  i'J/ri'/ue  anctcnne  rt  moderne,  par  h\ 
fUur  de  la  CVotj,  12".  ♦  voU.  Be&idea  ihe  diroiiology  &nd1 
j^eogniphy,  it  lias  ihu  customa,  iiiann«ni,  religion,  Hade,  plant^l 
Bud  other  pnrtkularK  of  the  contiaetit  and  islands,  and  wliat  tlis  1 
kinu  of  I'rance  has  done  against  ttie  Uarbary  corsairs.  An.  IGHSf  J 
A  Lyon.  1 

Le  bouclier  de  i'Ewope,  cotitciumt  d^i  av'm  jmlitiqutu  ei  chr»»W 
liens,  4('-  Avec  tme  relation  de  vcyagesfhiu  dam  la  T'ctr^WMyfl 
/«  Tfiebaidt\  rf  la  Barbaric.  Par  U  n.  It.  Jean  Coppin,  4f\M 
Thia  fitllier  was  first  a  soldier,  then  consul  for  the  I'Vcnch  iialHiiAl 
at  X)amietU  ia  Egypt,  Rnil  lusUy,  a  religious  intin.  Tlie  desigiM 
of  hii  work  is  to  stir  up  christian  piincea  to  make  war  on  tbtfl 
Tark,  and  accordingly  his  first  and  second  books  arc  taken  up  ioM 
showing  of  how  great  consequence  that  war  ia,  the  methods  of  I 
aionaging  it,  the  causes  uf  the  rise  and  decay  of  tlie  Ottoman  em-'J 
pire,  and  much  more  to  Umt  effect.  In  the  following  books  hffil 
proceeds  to  his  traveU^firstinE^pt,  where  he  has  many  curiouM 
observations  not  to  be  found  in  other  travellers,  but  more  partlcii-a 
Inrly,  in  that  lie  took  the  pains  to  travel  the  great  desert  oSM 
Tlicbaiila.  where  few  bcatdes  liini  liavc  been  in  these  InttdM 
times;  and  Uiis  is  the  subject  of  his  third  and  fourth  booksM 
The  Mh  treats  of  Barbary,  rha!niciu,atid  the  Holy  Land;  and'l 
the  work  concludes  widi  an  exact  descripllun  of  the  city  Dft')! 
niieita,  where  he  resided  $onic  years,  lli.4  lelation  U  fuithfoUl 
and  deserves  all  credit,  especially  in  those  things  he  delivers  aH 
an  eye-witness.  It  was  published  at  L'arls  in  the  year  I688M 
Bibhoth.  Univers.  vol.  V.  p.  103.  «1 

Journal,  ou  suite  dti  Vtyage  de  Siaiti,  ciijorme  dr  letires  fimiM 
litres, /hit  en  l(i85  it  \G8ti,  par  Monsieur  l Abbe  de  Ckoisi,  8^fl 
It  is  the  third  account  of  Uir  French  embassadors  sent  to  SiainM 
Monsieur  deChaumont,  and  P.  Tachard,  both  before^mentionedM 
being  the  two  others  It  contains  an  exact  Journal  of  ihaifl 
voyage,  husi  all  the  Jiea-terms,  much  of  tbe  same  as  F.  Tachardfl 
and  several  other  remarks.  lie  treats  of  the  war  in  Bantam,  ofl 
the  island  of  Java,  of  Batavia,  tlie  power  of  the  Dutch  in  India,  ofl 
Slam, Tonquin, Cochin-china,  &c  Bibl!oth.L'nivers.voI.Vi.p.S74fl 

Hisloire  ttaturelle  et  pulitique  du  rm/aume  de  Siam,  par  Mon^ 
aievr  Gervaise,  1688.  4°.  The  author  lived  four  years  at  thH 
court  of  ISiiim,  and  affirms  notliing  hut  what  he  saw,  or  found  id 
tbe  best  books  of  that  country,  us  also  by  discourse  by  the  borfl 
people  there.  He  says  little  nr  nothing  of  what  has  been  mewfl 
tionetl  by  other  travellers  to  Siiiin,  und  adds  much,  winch  thev,  4H 
being  only  passengers,  could  not  observe.  'I'hc  work  ia  dividedfl 
into  four  parts:  the  Qrst  contains  the  description  of  the  conntryjj 
the  second  iIr-  l.iws,  customs,  manners,  and  government  of  itinl 
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natioa ;  the  thiid  die  religion ;  the  fiMurCh 

fiunily  and  court.    Biblioth.  Univers.  voL  X.  p^  Jl1& 

Relation  nouveUe  ei  exacte  imm  vdjmte  de  Im  Tare  Stkik^m 
description  de  VekUpreeeni  des  Ueux^  mm  9onipeuo£e»lmfmA 
fold  actions  de  lavie  de  Jesns  ChrieL  Pmrie^  1688.  8^  itii 
IS  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Laiidf  and  therefiMPs  wrk  in  a  td^ 

f[iou9  style,  and  contains  an  aeOount  of  all  the  holy  uImm  in  Kai 
estine,  and  description  of  Malta ;  and  is  a  good  guide  txsmikm 
desire  to  travel  into  those  parts. 

Voyages  deM.de  Thevenoij  en  Ane  et  «fi  J^Hqme.  Fem^ 
1689.  3  vok.  12°.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  whereas  befare  Met* 
tion  is  made  of  Thevenot's  travels,  thai  is  a  collection  of  odkr 
men,  as  appears  there,  but  these  are  SL  Hievieoot^s  own  traidi^ 
divided  into  three  parts }  the  first  of  the  eastern  ooimtries  nnfa 
the  Turk ;  the  second  continues  other  eastern  parta,  [lUwuJi^ 
towards  Persia;  and  the  third  the  East-Indiea.  It  is  one  of  ibi 
most  curious  and  exact  works  of  this  nature  hitherto  [niHkM. 
and  well  deserving  to  be  read  by  all  that  are  curiona  of  tmdb 
BibUoth.  Univers.  voL  XIII.  p.  046. 

V(jyage»  dAmeriquCf  histotre  des  avenhtrieres  qtti  ee  ami  if- 
nalez  dans  les  Iftdcs,  ^c.  Par  Alexander  Olivier  Otxinkm. 
Paris^  1688.  2  vols.  12^.  This  was  a  surgeon  sent  over  in  the 
service  of  the  French  West-India  Company,  and  sold  in  Americ% 
where  he  lived  several  years.  The  author  of  the  BiUiotL  Uni- 
vers. gives  a  great  character  of  this  work,  and  says,  no  man  \m 
yet  given  so  good  an  account  of  the  manner  of  living  in  thoie 
parts,  besides  very  ^ood  descriptions,  and  all  that  is  requisite  is 
such  a  work ;  of  which  see  more  in  the  said  fiibliotb.  Univen.  rcL 
XVIILp.129. 

Nouveau  voyage  d^lkiliejait  en  Vannie  1688,  avec  un  memin 
amtenant  des  avis  utiles  d  ceux  qui  voudnmtjaire  le  meme  vojMe' 
A  la  Haye,  1691.  2  vols.  1^.  Par  Monsieur  Misson.  Ws 
author  gives  a  general  account  of  all  things  observable  in  Itslv, 
and  therefore  is  the  more  diverting.  He  besins  his  travels  m 
Holland,  of  which  he  gives  a  short  account,  uien  crossing  Gcr* 
many  and  Tirol,  he  runs  down  Italy  by  the  Adriatic  shores  sod 
returns  on  the  other  side  through  Tuscany,  Genoa,  Piedmoa^ 
Swisserland. 

Voyage  en  divers  etais  d^ Europe  ei  dAsie^  entrepris  pour  de- 
couvrir  un  nouveau  chemvn  d  la  Chine.  Par  le  P.AvrU.  Park^ 
1693.  12".  The  first  book  contains  the  author *s  travels  froa 
Marseilles  to  Erivan  in  Persia ;  the  second  from  Erivan  to  Mot- 
cow  ;  in  the  third  he  gives  an  account  of  Tartary,  but  it  was  nidi 
as  he  received  from  others,  for  he  was  not  in  that  country ;  and  is 
the  fourth,  of  his  return  to  Poland,  thence  to  Constantinople^  sod 
thence  for  want  of  health  to  France.  Biblioth.  UniversL  vol 
XXIV.  p.  203. 
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loire  de  la  revolution  de  tempire  dn  Mogd.  ParMoHsieiir 
mier,  8".  This  history  of  the  revolution  of  the  empire  of 
3gul,contuns  the  whole  account  of  Aurenge  Zeb  dtnhron- 
1  father,  with  all  the  intrigues  and  wars  on  that  nccount; 
scription  of  Agra  and  Delni,  capital  cities  of  that  empire, 
particulars  oi  that  court,  Uie  doctrines,  customs,  &c.  of 
dians,  the  Mogul's  journey  to  Cachemire,  and  many  other 
s  obserrations  made  by  the  author  in  his  travels  in  that 

■y-. 

jfion  tVim  wt/age  en  la  Mauritanic,  Par  le  Sicur  Rcdaud 
;  8°.  The  author  of  this  voyage  into  Mauritania  was  sent 
:  king  of  France's  order,  in  the  year  1G6G,  to  settle  trade  in 
igdom  of  Fez,  and  gives  a  very  just,  though  brief  account 

voyage  and  nc^tiation.  There  is  added  to  it  a  letter  of 
eur  Charant,  who  lived  twenty-five  years  in  Suez  and  Mo^ 

giving  on  account  of  tlie  religion,  manners,  tradt^  &c.  of 
people. 

Otgcx  en  Mic,  A/rique,  et  VAvvrrique.    Par  Monsicttr  Jean 
'el,  8".     See  this  among  the  English,  SP, 
age  par  Monsieur  du  Qiiesne  aii,v  Ittdes  en  1691  et  1603,  S^f' 
ore  of  this  among  the  English,  8". 

ttgex  Itislorimiea  et  eurieux  en  Allemagnet  Jioheme,  Suisse, 
td,  ^c,  de  Monneur  Ckarka  Pathi,  8",  See  this  among 
iglish. 

aget  aux  Indes,  de  Delhn.    S  vols.  12'. 
tiAre  de  la  Chine  sons  la  domination  des  Tartares.     Par  le 
•cslon  de  la  comp.  de  Jestis,  FC.    Parit,  1OT2.      We  have 

succinct  history  of  China  from  the  year  16^1  til)  IG69, 
red  by  a  missioncr  resident  tlicre  many  years ;  his  principal 
t  is  tlie  astronomy  of  China,  which  ^ined  the  first  ad- 
n  to  the  niisaioncrs;  of  which,  and  all  its  parts,  and  how 
nd  pracUsed  there,  he  treats  very  ingeniously  and  learnedly. 
.  de  Letter. 

age  du  l^ranf.  Par  Monsieur  de  iMb;  12'.  A  voyage  to 
evant,  in  ten  letters,  containing  all  things  remaTluible  in 
uids  of  ihe  Archipelago,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Constantinople, 
1,  Negropoiit,  Greece,  the  JMorca,  and  all  the  coasts  to 
};  in  which  arc  all  the  ancient  and  modern  names  of 
,  and  what  authors  have  said  of  theoi,  compared  witit 
was  when  the  autlior  travelled.  A  work  no  Icks  learned 
urious.  (liorn.  de  Letter.  An.  167't. 
age  irAnfrfctcrn;  par  Monsieur  Sarhierrc,  12".  This 
It  of  Knglund  is  not  methodicali  but  contains  some  observe- 
vortli  reading. 

itlon  umvc-rsdlc  tie  FAfrique  ancifntic  et  tiiodrrnr,  par  le 
de  la  VroLT,  4  vols.  12".  lajon,  1688.  This  is  the  fnllcst  and 
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most  perfect  account  yet  extant  of  that  gfeatMCt  of  the  imU, 
being  a  iudicious  and  laborious  collection  of  all  die  bert  that  Iw 
been  writ  on  the  subject.    Giom.  de  Letter.  An.  16B9- 

Hhtoire  dc  VUk  de  Ceylon^  par  le  camtaine  Jean  i2a&qinB^fr«- 
duiie  du  Portugais  en  FraiifoiSf  19^.  Paris^  1701.  This  dnit 
history  of  Cevlouj  though  writ  originally  in  Foitiigiieicy  nd 

{mblished  in  the  year  1(>8«3,  is  here  inserted  in  the  Frendi  trm* 
ation,  because  the  translator  Mr,  le  Grand  has  added  toit semil 
chapters,  collected  from  the  best  authors  that  have  writ  of  dat 
island.  It  is  divided  into  tliree  books :  the  first  ia  the  desciipliai 
of  the  island,  its  government,  relLg;ion,  product,  &c.:  the  seoool 
treats  of  the  wars  there  between  the  Portuguese,  the  natives  and 
the  Dutch :  and  the  third,  of  the  errors  the  Portuguese  oqb- 
mitted  in  their  conquests  of  India,  and  the  power  of  the  Dutcbk 
those  parts.    Journ.  dcs  Scav.  vol.  XXIX.  p.  o89. 

\oaxxau  memoina  sur  Tcstat  present  dc  la  Chinc^  par  IcP. 
Louis  Ic  ComtCj  H  \oU,  1^.  Parh,  lOOf).  F.  le  Comte's  me- 
moirs of  China  have  ap(x^rcd  in  English ;  they  have  abiuidiDoe 
of  very  remarkable  passages  and  singular  curiosities,  and  kive 
l)ceij  too  much  talked  ot  to  require  much  to  be  said  of  them. 
Journ.  des  Scav.  vol.  XXV.  p.  .38. 

Jhrnlars  di^coui cries  dona  rAmcrique  septcntriofialc de ^hnr 
s'u'itr  dc  la  ^aJe^  miscs  a u  jour  fMr  Mirnaieur  le  Chevalier  Tof'tit 
^xcrnvur  du  fort  S,  LouU  aux  Lslinois^  152".  Paris,  iSSil^ 
Tills  is  an  account  of  a  vast  discovery  in  North  America,  bdng 
the  whole  length  of  the  river  Mississipi,  from  the  French  pUntft- 
tions  in  Canada  down  to  the  gulph  of  Mexico  to  the  soulLwanl, 
and  from  the  same  plantation  to  the  source  of  the  said  riur 
nortiiwards.     Journ.  dcs  iScav.  vol.  X\^^  p.  Jll. 

lldiUiun  iluu  voyu^ejait  lU  1(]!)C  c/  101)7,  aux  at^Ws  d<  tJ- 
fn'(jtu',  de  fruit  de  Mu^eUan^  UreuU  Cat^enuc^  ct  iftU'^  Ani'dhSn^iT 
le  S'uur  Prober,  This  is  a  relation  of  an  ex}icdition  of  six  Freucb 
ships  fitted  out  during  the  war  with  >paiii  in  those  yean: 
it  IS  lookeil  upon  as  very  fiiitliful,  and  adonioil  widi  a  great 
number  of  maps  and  cuts  of  all  sorts.  Journ.  des  Scav.  voL 
XXVI.  p.  164. 

Mtinoirs  du  Chevalier  licaujcu^  conienant  Jiix/s  lOt/age^  en 
Pohj^nct  Alh maguey  et  en  Ilvngr'n^  \it\  Paris,  1679.  The 
author  of  thcbc  memoirs  Imving  travelled  in  Poland,  Gcraianv, 
and  Hungary,  undert^ikcs  to  rt^tily  many  mistakes  in  the  maps, 
as  to  diiitances  ofphices:  he  gives  a  particular  account  ot' tke&c 
countries ;  and  mo^t  especially  of  Poland,  :uid  all  things  relating 
to  it.     Journ.  des  Scav.  vol.  XXVI.  p.  J;lSi. 

BiUUion  du  V(it/ugt'  du  S'^nsr  di  Munlatihau  eaf»iiuinc  dtS  Fi't- 
buhtiers  tii  duinee^  duns  fannJe^  Ui'jo.  This  uas  n  private-^ 
voyage,  which  ended  in  the  blowing  up  the  ship  ;  but  so  thai  tbc 
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captain  escaped,  and  cot  ashore  on  the  coast  orAfric,  of  which  he 
f^ves  some  account ;  thence  begot  over  to  Barbadoes,  and  thence 
into  France. 

Relation  curieusc  et  nmivelle  dc  Moscovie,  contenant  Vetat  de 
eel  empire,  12".  Paris,  1698.  This  account  of  Muscovy  is  com- 
posed by  Mr.  de  Neuville,  envoy  from  the  kinc  of  Poland  to  the 
czar,  who  during  his  residence  there  collected  the  best  account 
of  a  way  through  Muscovj'  and  Tartarj'  to  China,  as  convenient 
us  any  for  travellers  In  Europe,  which  he  says  he  was  told  by 
one  that  travelled  it  twice ;  but  that  the  czar,  at  the  request  of  the 
Dutch,  has  prohibited  merchants  trading  that  way. 

Journal  du  vcyage  des  frrandes  Indcs,  contenant  tout  ce  qui  ^y 
Cxl  J'oit  gt  passe  par  Vesiadre  de  sa  tnajcsfe,  envoye  sous  le  cant' 
mandcment  de  M.  de  la  Haye,  12'.  Orleans,  1697.  This  is  r 
voyage  of  the  French  fleet  to  the  Indies  in  the  year  1670:  it 
describes  Goa,  and  gives  some  account  of  these  coasts,  of  taking 
the  city  of  St,  Thomas  or  Meliapor,  and  the  losing  it  again  to  the 
Dutch  and  Infidels,  with  the  return  of  the  French. 

Voyage  tPIlalie  et  de  Grece,  avec  vne  dissertation  sur  la  bi- 
zarrerie  des  opinions dcshommes,  ISI".  PoWff,  1 698.  This  author 
set  out  from  France  in  the  year  1691,  and  gives  such  a  description 
of  the  countries  he  passed  through,  and  ol  the  adventures  that  bc- 
fel  him,  as  renders  it  extremely  diverting;  concluding  with  a 
reflection  upon  the  extravagant  humours  ofmcn,  whose  behaviour 
he  condemns  in  many  particulars,  which  arc  rather  pleasant  and- 
diverting  than  solid,     Journ.  des  Scav.  vol.  XXVI.  p.  535, 

SPANISH. 

Historia  del  Gran  Tamorlan-  Itinernrio,  i/  relacion  de  la  em- 
baxada  que  Rtiy  Gmizales  de  Clavijo  le  fiizo  por  mandado  del 
seiior  Rey  D.  Henrique  tercero  de  Castilla.  Nntil,  158K,  fol. 
This  is  the  first  Ppanisli  book  of  travels,  at  least  of  any  reputation^ 
now  extant,  and  is  of  no  less  than  300  years'  antiquity ;  for 
though  the  book  was  published  a.-*  above,  the  embassy  was  in  the 
year  llOSJ,  in  which  the  author  spent  three  years,  saw  a  consider- 
able part  of  Asia,  following  Tamerlnn's  cnmp,  and  besides  what 
he  saw  during  those  years,  had  an  ample  account  of  all  that 
mighty  prince^  wars :  it  is  a  book  rare  and  of  great  value. 

tSoiiientarioi  dogrn/tdc  Aljhonso  de  Alhuqueripie  capitao gene- 
ral da  India,  eollegidos  por  ,ien  flho  dtis  proprias  r.Ttas,  que  die 
eserivio  norey  I).  Manoel.  Lishoa,  1576,  ibl.  This  is  a  large 
relation  of  the  actions  of  that  great  man,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
Portuguese  concjucrors  of  the  Kast  Indies;  and  a  particular  en- 
comium of  it  is  gi\-en  by  Anthony  Fcrreira  in  his  poem'*. 

Nasifragiot  de  Alvar  Nunn  (Sabrea  de  IWa,  y 

Comeniai'ms  de  Alvar  Nunez  Adelantado  y  gox-eiyitidor  de  la 
provincia  del  liio  dc  la  Plata,     ynlladolid,  1556,  4".     The  firtt 

^\  ■«.  ^i. 
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was  writ  by  Alvar  Nunez  himself  wherein  he  gives  an  acoognt 
of  his  shipwreck,  and  unparalleled  suflferiDs^  in  floridbL  The 
second  was  composed  by  his  order  by  Peter  JPemandeK,  his  secre- 
tary, and  is  an  account  of  the  province  of  the  river  of  Flate^ 
where  he  was  governor :  both  curious  and  scarce. 

Nuevo  descubrimlcnto  del  gran  Caiayo,  o  reynas  de  TTieiead 
anno  de  16^4.  Madrid^  16^7.  It  is  writ  by  F.  Anthony  dc 
Andrada,  a  Jesuit,  who  in  it  gives  an  account  of  his  travds  intk 
most  remote  eastern  countries. 

Verdadcra  description  de  la  THerra  Santa  como  estava  d  mm 
de  1530.  Alcaluy  1531,  ^-  It  is  an  exact  account  of  the  Hob 
Land  at  that  time,  writ  by  F.  Anthony  de  Arandn»  who  tnvdkd 
it  all  over  as  a  pilgrim  at  that  time. 

El  devoto  peregrino  triage  de  la  Tierra  Santa.  Madrid,  l&^ 
4P.  The  description  of  the  Holy  Land^  in  a  pious  style,  for  tk 
help  of  pilgrims,  by  F.  Anthony  del  Castillo,  a  Franciscan ;  lAo 
was  superior  of  the  monastery  at  Bethlehem. 

Relacion  de  lo  siicecido  a  log  padres  dc  la  compania  de  Jeattfn 
la  India,  y  Jajpon^  en  los  anos  lie  1630  y  1631.  VoUadolU  ^' 
An  account  oithc  travels  and  actions  of  the  Jesuits  in  India  sod 
Japan,  by  F.  Antony  CoUaco. 

Jwnada  dc  arcebisjx)  dc  Goa  D.  F.  Alt'hio  de  JMcneses,  4*^.  os 
serras  de  Malabar,  vt  luffares  em  qtte  moram  os  antigos  Christaoi 
4v  S.  Thome.  Co/mAm,  1606,  fol.  It  was  writ  by  F.  Antony  de 
Gouve,  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  who  treats  very  curioustjof 
the  inland  parts  of  Malabar,  and  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  that. 

Histitria  general  dc  los  hcchos  de  los  castellanos  en  las  islas^y 
tierra  firtnu  del  mar  luratio,  escrita  por  Antonio  de  Herrfrn. 
Madrid^  1 015,  4  vols.  fol.  A  most  excellent  and  complete  history 
of  the  discovery  and  concjuest  of  America  by  the  Spaniards,  not 
omitting  to  mention  the  discoveries  made  at  the  same  time  by 
other  nations.  It  reaches  from  Columbus's  fii'st  discovery,  an. 
140%  till  1554,  divided  into  four  volumes,  and  those  into  eight 
decads,  with  a  very  just  description  of  that  vast  continent. 

Historia  general  de  la  India  oriaital,  los  descubriemientm  y 
conquista  que  hon  hccho  los  armos  de  Portugal  tii  el  Brasil,  S[C, 
hosta  el  ano  de  156i^.  Valladolid,  1603,  fol.  This,  though  aodeot, 
is  the  fullest  account  there  was  till  that  time  of  the  Portuguese  in 
the  Kast  Indies  and  Brasil,  writ  by  F.  Antony  de  S.  Roman,  of 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict. 

Historia  dcJa  conquista  espiritual  de  la pravincia  del  Para^ruaf- 
Madridj  16J9,  4".  It  is  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  prach- 
ing  Jesuits  in  that  province,  and  written  by  one  of  them,  who  vsf 
rector  of  some  colleges  in  that  country. 

Jtinerario  da  India  a  Portugal i>er  terra  anno  1520.  Cotmin, 
1565,  16^.  A  journal  of  Antony  Tenreiro's  travels  from  lodit 
by  land  into  Portugal.  It  was  more  rare  in  those  days  than  oow, 
yet  there  are  good  remarks  to  be  found  in  it. 
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IVflgv  tUsde  Manila  a  la  China.  This  voyage  was  pcrfurnid 
by  P.  Augustin  de  Torilesillas,  a  Franctsciui,  but  published  tj 
John  Gonzales  de  MenOoiut,  An.  1585,  being  a  voj'sgc  from  th 
Philippine  islands  to  China ;  vliich  I  have  not  seen,  nor  nfl 
with  sny  further  Account  of  it.  .  ^ 

Jiixloria  ilet  descuhnmie/ito,  y  ronquista  del  Peru,  dc  /titgu.Kti 
th  Zarale.  Sevilla,  1577,  8°.  T^e  Bulhor  wns  an  examiner  q 
controller  of  accounts  in  the  Icing's  household,  and  sent  over  fl 
Peni  to  inquire  into  the  king's  revenue,  during  the  rebellion  % 
those  parts,  where  he  gathered  materials  for  his  history,  wliich  hil 
always  been  in  good  esteem  where  known,  as  appears  by  its  bavid 
been  twice  translated  into  Italian.  J 

Historia  da  Ethiopia  aita,  do  P.  Italtasrtr  TeUez,  Sol.  IJ 
was  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  who  collected  this  history  of  Ethiord 
from  thewritingsof  the  Jesuits,  who  redded  there.  He  is  hignl 
commended  by  D.  I'rancisco  Manoel  in  his  enistles  ana  n 
history,  and  uo  Icbs  by  Georgius  Conlosus  in  Agiologio.  ^ 

Conquisli  tie  fiis  islmf  Molucaa,  de  Bartohme  Lrmianlo  de  At 
fff/isiifa.  Madriii,  1()09,  fol.  This  autlior  was  historiographflj 
of  the  kingdom  of  Arraeon,  and  the  most  accomplished  master  fl 
the  Spanish  tongue  in  nis  time:  so  that  his  history  b  not  ota 
valuable  for  his  excellent  account  of  the  Molucco  islands,  but  ra 
its  language,  wherein  he  has  outdone  most  men. 

Maiiuai  t/  relacion  dr^  Ins  cosas  tM  Frni,de  F.  Hernariiinau 

Catdfnan.     Madrid,  1634,  4".     Tlieatiihor  was  a  native  of  PerS 

and  bishop  of  Paraguay ;  so  that  his  birth,  education,  and  IcarniiU 

qualified  fiim  to  give  a  good  account  of  that  country'.  ^ 

NavigiirioH  de  orietHe  y  iiiilicias  de  la  Chinot  1577,  8".     It  I 

a  short  but  ingenious  treatise  of  the  eastern  voyages,  and  »oo| 

afiairs  of  China.  * 

JJhtoria  dv  Yiiralaii,  de  Deniardo  de  Lizann.     The  authd 

WM  a  missioner  in  the  province  of  Yucatan,  whose  history  H 

writes,  but  intermixed  with  much  devotion.  '   * 

Historia  de  las  comjs  antiguan  tjue  los  ImHos  uwvnii  en  m  im 

deiidad,  por  F.  Itvnwrdino  "t/c  S'lht/ffiiri.     This  liislory  treats  i 

ihe  idolatry,  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Indians,  and  of  ihel 

corernment,  kws,  and  (Mlilics.     The  same  autlior  also  writ  u 

CcHiquista,  or  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  1 

Historia  verd/idtT't  dr  la  Coiujiiiflu  de  la  iVr»rra  E^aiia,  pM 

lienial  Diaz  del  Castillo,  ful.     The  author  of  this  history  oif  tH 

conquest  of  Mexico,  served  in  it  under  Cortes,  frdm  the  he^ 

ning  till  the  last;  and  therefore  speaks  ns  an  ej-o-wiuiess,  havin 

been  in  all  the  expeditions  of  note,  and  received  what  he  codj 

not  be  jireseni  at  from  those  liiiit  were.     He  says  he  finished  Ifl 

work  in  the  year  1568,  bat  it  was  not  puhltsheil  uli  some  yad 

ufter.  *i 

fielaiiiin  de  /««  ffraiuksas  de  Peru,  Medici/,  v  ht  -"^"Ci'/n^Jj 
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tiou  of  rarities  in  those  parts,  as  the  dtic  imports.     The  aotinr 
was  canon  of  the  church  of  Tucaman  in  South  America. 

Sitio  naturaleza  y  propriedades  de  Mexico^  de  Diego  de  Cinmo^ 
1618.  The  author  was  physician  to  the  marquis  De  GudaL 
cacar,  viceroy  of  Peru,  and  gives  a  very  good  account  of  that 
place. 

Decadaa  de  Aaia^  de  Joao  de  Barrot.  He  finished  three  de- 
cadesy  in  as  many  volumes^  of  the  historr  of  India ;  of  which  work 
the  learned  Nicholaus  Antoniui,  in  his  Bibliotbeca  Hiqmia. 
p.  498,  says  it  is  a  most  complete  work,  which  will  last  for  ever 
to  the  honour  of  the  compiler.  His  4'th  volume  and  decade, 
which  he  left  imperfect,  was  finished  by  John  Baptist  LabsDhi, 
historiographer  to  king  Philip  11.  But  after  that  James  dc 
Couto  undertook  to  continue  the  history  ft'oni  the  third  decade, 
where  Barros  ended,  and  writ  nine  more;  so  that  the  whole 
work  consists  of  twelve  decades^  but  of  these  only  seven  have 
been  printed  at  Lisbon. 

Reiaciones  del  Pegu^  de  Duarte  Fernandez.  Of  this  rdaUon 
I  find  no  further  accounL 

Rclacion  de  la  provincla  de  Tucuman^  dc  Fernando  dc  Quintana. 
This  relation  is  of  gooil  autliority,  and  the  author  was  one  of  the 
first  that  went  over  to  inhabit  that  country. 

Memorial  If  relaclon  laa  hlus  Philippums^  de  Fernando  dcl^- 
rios  Coronet.  The  author  was  a  priest  in  good  repute,  and  gives 
an  account  of  the  wealth,  not  only  of  the  Philippine,  but  of  the 
Molucco  islands,  representing  at  the  same  time  what  faults  there 
arc  in  the  governments  of  those  parts  to  be  redressed. 

Verdadeira  iiifhrmtiznu  do  Prcsse  Joao  das  Indias^  de  Franmt 
Alvarez,  Lisboa^  1540,  fol.  The  author,  a  man  of  great  probity, 
was  sent  by  king  Emanuel  of  Portugal  into  Ethiopia,  with  hb 
ambassador  Edward  Galvao,  and  resided  there  six  years,  re- 
turning tliencc  in  the  year  15;33,  and  during  his  stay  there  bad 
time  to  collect  this  historical  account,  in  whicli  he  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  country,  of  its  trade,  and  all  tilings  that  happened 
there  during  the  stay  of  tbe  Portuguese. 

Rdazao  das  provincia.sde  Japaoj  Malabar ^  Cochinc/nnaji:t.ii 
P.  Francisco  Cordim.  The  author  was  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  who 
had  been  in  those  parts ;  and  his  work  was  so  well  approved  of. 
that  it  was  thought  worthy  to  be  translated  into  French,  aod 
printed  at  Paris  1C45. 

Ilibioria  general  <//  las  Indian  de  Francisco  Lopez  dc  Gomara. 
This  author  wrote  in  a  commendable  style ;  but  nis  histor}*  is  of 
no  credit,  beiug  full  of  false  relations,  as  is  made  out  by  all  otiier 
authors  that  write  of  diose  parts,  some  of  whom  were  eve-vii- 
nesses  of  the  tilings  he  misrepresents,  and  others  received  them 
upon  much  better  information. 

Cun'iuisla  *U  I  Pcru^  por  Francisro  dc  A'cns.  Siilnmanra^  Ij-^T, 
foi     The  author  was  ^cvtcVax'^  U>  Y  v^xvcvb  Vvi^s^tvo^  the  great  di^• 
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covercr  oiid  conqueror  of  Pern,  and  wrote  this  account  of  the 
conquest  of  that  vast  kingdom,  as  an  eye-witness,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fiflh. 

Comment  a  rios  de  los  reges  Incas  del  Peru,    Lisboa,  1C09,  fi)I. 

Historia  gttierat  dtl  Peru,  1617,  fol, 

Historia  de  la  Florita, y Jornada  que  hho  a  ella  el soverii/idor 
Hernando  de  Soto.  1695,  4".  These  three  by  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vcgo,  who  calls  himself  inca,  as  being  the  son  of  a  Spaniard,  who 
who  was  one  of  the  conquerors  of  t£e  kingdom  of  Peru,  by  nii 
Indian  woman  of  the  imperial  race  of  tlio  incas,  from  whom  he 
took  that  name.  The  history  of  the  ancient  incns  he  received 
from  the  natives,  that  of  the  actions  of  the  Spaniards  from  his 
father  and  others,  who  had  a  share  in  them. 

Trasado  em  que  sc  contam  miiitapor  cslciiso  as  rotisas  da  China, 
e  assi  do  rcgnode  Ormuz,  pc/o  P.  Gasparda  Cruz,  libora,  1569, 
4".  The  author,  a  Dominican  friar,  travcllc<l  as  a  niissiuncr  in 
India,  Persia,  and  China,  where  he  made  his  observations,  and 
dedicated  his  work  to  king  Sebastian  of  Portugal.  Several 
authors  of  note  make  mention  of  him. 

Histiirla  general  de  las  Itulias.     Salamanca,  1547,  fol. 

Historia  tl-l  Eslreclio  de  Magallones,  155S,  fol. 

!Vti;-iffai'ion  del  liio  Marannon.  These  three  by  Gonzulo 
Fernandez  de  Oviedo,  who,  after  many  honourable  employments 
ill  Spain,  was  sent  governor  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  in 
Ilisp.ininln,  where  he  resided  ten  years,  and  compiled  his  hiiitory 
of  the  Indies  mentioned  in  the  first  place,  which  he  had  divided 
into  fifty  books,  whereof  only  nineteen  are  in  the  volume  above- 
mentioned  ;  to  which  is  added  one  called.  Of  Shipwrecks.  The 
rest  have  not  appeared,  unless  we  allow  his  history  of  the  straits 
of  Marian,  the  second  here  spoke  of,  to  be  nis  SOth  book, 
which  IS  published  by  itself.  His  account  of  the  river  Manmnoii 
is  in  the  third  volume  of  Ramusio's  travels. 

Tratado  de  In  con^juiita  de  las  inltis  de  Persia  y  Arabia,  de  las 
mnrlias genles, divKrsasgentes,i;estraniisyg} andes  batiillns  que  tio, 
jior  Juan  ^n^ier.  Salamanca,  1512,  4".  The  author,  of  whom 
we  have  no  further  account,  assures  he  saw  all  he  wriles,  which 
is  all  the  character  we  can  here  give  his  work,  but  only  that  he 
treats  of  the  conquest  of  the  islands  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and 
Persia,  and  of  several  nations  where  he  travelled,  and  the  batdes 
he  was  in. 

Historia  de  las  cosas  mas  notables,  rilosy  coitumbres  del  gi-an 
regm  de  la  China.  Madrid,  1586, 8".  This  hidory  of  the  most 
remarkable  things,  and  the  customs  and  manners  of  China,  was 
writ  by  F.  John  Gonzales  de  Mendoza,  of  the  order  of  St.  Au- 
gustin,  who  in  the  year  1580  was  sent  into  China  by  king  Philip 
the  2d  of  Spain,  wnere  he  gathered  the  materials  of  bis  liistory, 
and  composed  it  at  his  return. 

Virtudes  del  India,  de  D.Juan  dt  Palafix  y  Mtv*loiin ,  •^('■■^•^ 
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de  la  Puebla  de  lo$  Angelas.  4^.  This  is  a  treatiie  writ  in  defatt 
of  the  Indians  by  the  good  bishop,  and  gives  an  aoconnt  of  lUr 
disposition  and  manners,  in  opposition  to  those  that  mwisiiilul 
them  as  brutal,  and  scarce  enoued  with  reason.  Thk,  thoi^  it 
seems  not  a  book  of  travels,  beins  the  manners  «^  ciiitoi 
of  strange  nations,  and  bj  a  trav^r  to  those  part%  veiy  vcH 
deserves  admittance  amon^  them. 

Ethiopia  oriental^  e  varta  historia  de  cousas  noiaveis  do^riak^ 
do  P.  F.  Joao  dos  Santos.  Ebora^  IG09,  fol.  It  treats  of  die 
eastern  parts  of  Afric,  where  the  author,  who  was  a  I>ominicn» 
resided  eleven  years  as  a  missioner,  making  his  colieclions  on  the 
spot,  which  he  after  methodised  in  his  own  country. 

Historia  natural  y  moral  de  las  Indias,  por  el  P.  JosqA  de 
Acosta.  Madrid,  1610,  4°.  This  history  is  so  well  known  sod 
generally  esteemed,  that  little  needs  be  said  of  it ;  the  aniTeml 
character  of  it  being  better  than  what  it  can  here  receive^  beiif 
the  history  natural  and  moral  of  the  West  Indies. 

Description  del  nuevo  orbcj  y  de  las  fiaiuralez  del^por  el  P.  F. 
Luis  Jcronymo  de  Ore.  Lima^  1598,  foL  The  author  wss  m 
American  oy  birth,  a  great  traveller  in  those  parts,  an  able  8cix>- 
lar,  and  of  excellent  natural  [larts ;  all  which  rendered  him  capable 
to  write  well  upon  this  subject 

Description  "cncral  dc  Africa^ por  Laiis  d4.i  Marmol  Caravaja!, 
8  vols.  fol.  1  Ills  is  the  fullest  account  extant  of  Afric,  generally 
esteemed  in  all  parts,  and  has  been  translated  into  French.  The 
author  being  a  slave  at  Morocco,  there  read  and  heard  those  ac- 
counts he  afterwards  published,  of  the  interior  parts  of  Afric 
which  remain  inaccessible  to  Christians.  Thuanus  and  Ambro- 
sius  Morales,  in  their  histories,  commend  this  work. 

Historia  de  Ethiopia,!/ 

Historia  dc  la  orden  dc  predicadorcs  en  Ethiopia,  por  F.  Luu 
de  Urreta,  2  vols.  4^  Both  these  generally  condemned  as  fabu- 
lous, and  particularly  by  F.  Nicholas  Godinho,  in  his  book  de 
Abyssinorum  rebus. 

Historia  de  las  islas  del  Archipelago^  Chincy  Tartaria,  Oh 
cliinchina,  Malaca,  Sian,  Cam/joja,  t/ Japon,  por  el  P.  Morcelhdt 
Ribadeficira.  Barcelona,  1601 ,  4^.  This  history  of  those  eastern 
countries  was  collected  there  by  the  autlior,  who  travelled  tbe 
greatest  part  of  them  as  a  missioner. 

Itclacion  del  nombrc,  silio,  plantas^  i^c.  de  regno  de  Sardcnha, 
por  cl  Dr,  Martin  Camilla.  Barcelona,  1612,  4\  This  was  a 
doctor  of  the  civil  law,  who  being  sent  by  king  Philip  of  Spain 
into  Sardinia,  to  inspect  all  the  courts  there,  travelled  over  the 
whole  island  of  Sardinia,  and  took  that  opt)ortunity  to  write  this 
learned  treatise  of  its  name,  situation,  plants,  conquests,  con- 
version, fertility,  towns,  cities,  and  government. 

Rdaciiu  del  Goiicrno  de  los  Quixas  en  Ituliasy  1608,  4".  An 
account  of  the  \)ro\iucc  called  Los  Quixos  in  South  Amerksy 
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writ  by  Dr.  Peter  de  Castro  Eorlc  orLcmos.     What  more  to  say 
uf  iti  do  not  find. 

Rehcitm  de  PhtUppinaa,  por  ei  P.  Pedro  Ckirlno.  Roma, 
1604,  4^'.     The  author  of  this  account  of  tlic  Philippine  islands 

rt  the  greatest  part  of  his  lite,  and  ended  his  days  there,  bo 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  what  he  writ;  but  a  great  part 
of  it  constats  of  the  actions  of  the  Jesuits  in  those  parts,  he  being 
of  that  society. 

Primera  parte  de  la  Chronica  de  Peru,  de  Pedro  Cicca  de  Leon. 
Antwerp,  1554,  8°.  It  treats  uf  the  limits  and  description  of  the 
provinces  of  Peru,  the  founding  of  cities,  and  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  Indians.  Only  this  first  part  is  extant,  the  other 
four,  which  the  author  promises,  and  were  historical,  having  never 
been  published ;  which  is  a  great  loss,  for  by  the  value  of  this 
first  we  may  judge  of  the  rest. 

Hisioria  da  provincia  de  Santa  Cm:::,  n  qiie  vulgnrmcnte  chn- 
mamoa  lirasil.  The  history  of  the  province  of  Santa  Cruz,  vul- 
garly BrasiJ,  by  Peter  de  MBgalliacns  Gandavo.  Lisbon,  1579, 
AP.  It  is  commended  by  Antonius  Leo,  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Indica. 

Relacion  dm  reges  de  Persia  v  Ormu^,  viage  da  India  oriental 
a  Ilaliii  I  or  terra  no  antio  de  1604.  An  account  of  the  kincs  of 
Persia  and  Ormuz,  and  travels  from  India  to  Italy  by  land,  in 
tlicyear  ](il4, 4°.  The  author  Peter  Texeira,  a  Portuguese,  who 
pcnormcd  the  journey. 

Itiaerario  de  las  misxioncs  orientala,  con  une  stimnriii  relacion 
drl  imperio  delgrau  Mogor.  An  account  of  the  eastern  misaitiiiK, 
and  of  the  empire  of  the  Mogol.  Rome;,  I G 19, 4".  Composed  by 
Sebastian  Manrique,  of  which  we  have  no  other  particulars. 

Vortan  de  D.  Flernamlo  Cortes  Morqiie  del  I  alle^  de  In  ronqmsla 
lie  Mexico,  al  empeiador.  The  original  letter  writ  by  Cortes,  the 
famous  conqueror  of  Mexico,  giving  the  emperor  Cimrlos  the 
Fifth  an  account  of  his  expedition.  There  is  no  need  to  speak  of 
the  value  of  such  papers,  limn  which  nothing  can  be  more  au- 
thentic, OS  being  the  relation  of  a  commander  in  chief  to  his 
sovereign. 

Carta  do  P.  Gonzalo  Jtodrigiies  do  sua  emhaixado  a  Ethiopia, 
e  do  que  la  le  sucedeo  com  o  sen  lieij  C/atulio.  A  letter  giving  an 
account  of  the  embassy  of  I'.  Gonzalo  Rodriguez,  sent  by  the  king 
of  Portugal  tu  the  empeior  of  Kthiopia.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  i. 
Nicliolos  Godinho  de  rebus  Abysainorum,  lib.  II.  cap.  58. 

RelarioH  del  riagc  que  hi::ieron  tos  capitones  iiarlolome  Garrin 
de  Nodal,  y  Gonsalo  de  Nodal  liermanos  al  descubrimcnto  del 
Eslreco  Nutvo  de  S.  Vincenle,i/  reconormiento  def  de  Magal/iimcs- 
Tliis  is  au  account  of  a  voyage  performed  by  the  two  captains 
ubove-namc<l  lo  the  straits  of  bt.  Vincent,  whicii  wc  call  strait  I-c 
Mayre,  and  to  view  that  of  Magellan,  in  tlio  years  l(il8aiid  liiMi. 
Madrid,  Hxil,  4".     U  is  an  exact  journal  uf  their  voytuic  >uwl 
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otMervations  whilst  they  were  out,  which  was  defen  mondii; 
and  they  were  both  able  seamen,  who  had  served  the  kuig  muqr 
years, 

Viage  a  la  $anta  ciudad  de  Jenaalemf  deseripeim  tmfay  detak 
la  Ti  rra  Santa,  y  pcregrinacian  at  numte  Sinai,  par  eiP.  Btr- 
nardo  Italiano.  Naples^  1632, 9*.  A  journey  to  Jenmlaiii  tk 
description  of  that  holy  city  and  country,  and  a  pilffrimigeto 
mount  Sinai,  performeii  by  the  author,  a  Franciscan  niar. 

RclacioH  de  los  sagnuhs  lugares  de  Jerusalem,y  toda  la  Tiem 
Santa.  The  author  F.  Blaze  de  Buiza,  a  Frandscan,  and  col- 
lector of  die  charity  gathered  to  pay  the  Turks  tlie  tribute  for  the 
privilege  of  those  holy  places.  It  is  a  curious  relation,  printed  at 
Salamanca,  16:^4,  H"*. 

Tratado  de  las  drogas,  y  mediciaas  de  las  ladias  orieniah. 
Burgos,  1578,  4^ 

Tratado  dl  viajre  ds  las  Indian  orientates  y  loqt^ese  narrgopor 
aauellas  partes.  Both  these  by  Christopher  da  Costa,  a  natJTe 
Of  Tangier,  who  spent  many  years  in  his  travels  in  Afric  snd 
Asia,  and  was  n  doctor  of  physic,  which  enabled  him  to  write 
that  most  excellent  treatise  first  mentioned  of  these  two,  of  the 
plants  and  drugs  of  the  ICast  Indies.  The  second  is  of  the  Ea&i 
India  voyage,  and  of  those  seas. 

l{cln::ao  da  vavi^nzao  de  Du'irtc  Loprz  a  jlfrica,  c  Congo,  no 
anno  de  15TS.  Or  Loncz  his  voyage  to  Afric,  an<l  the  kingdom 
of  Congo,  which  is  to  be  sc»cn  in  Latin  in  Theodore  dc  Brj's 
collection. 

Viurrc  dc  D,  Fr,idriqucllennqnez  dv  liiberaa  Jerustflt-m.  Lishnu 
la80,  -I".  This  is  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  performed  by  thi> 
nobleman,  who  was  mar(]uis  of  Tarifa,  and  spent  two  3'ears  in  it, 
setlinjr  out  in  Noveml)cr,  1518,  and  returning  in  October,  1520, 
when  no  left  this  monument  of  his  piety  and  ingenuity. 

Prvcffrhicvao  dc  Fcrnnn    Mendcz  Pinto.     Lisbon,  1C14,  fol 
Pinto's  travels  in  India,  so  fabulous  that  the  general  consent  of 
the  world  has  cxplodetl  them,  though  some  iev»'  have  taken  the 
pains  to  defend  those  chimeras. 

Vlaffc  que  hiio  a  Jerusalem  Francisco  Gucrero.  Seiily  \6V). 
This  is  another  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  by  a  denii-canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  Sevil,  and  can  only  l>c  a  repetition  of  what  we  see 
in  the  others  above-mentioned. 

Chorograjihia  de  alguns  Itigarcs  qic  stmn  cm  hum  caminko  que 
Fe::  (iaspor  Barrc'ras^  o  anno  dc  15 IG,  de  Badajoz  cnt  Cassel  h 
ate  All  fan  en  Italia,  LWimbray  1561,  4**.  llie  author  gives  aii 
account  of  the  places  he  passed  through  in  his  journey  from  Ba- 
dajoz in  Spain,  to  the  city  of  Milan.  But  Andrew  de  Resende 
complains  that  he  stole  notes  which  he  friendly  communicated  to 
him,  and  inserted  them  as  his  own. 

Itincrario  da  India  per  tura  ate  IWtnffal,  mm  a  dtscripzaode 
Jerusalem,     hhbuix.  \V'A\,  V.    'VV\vs  yawtiwv  was  performed  and 
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book  writ  by  F.  Gsspar  de  Sti,  a  I'ortiifiuesc  Franciscan,  being  a 
journal  of  his  travell  from  India  to  Portugal  by  land,  ana  a 
description  of  Jerusalem ;  but  of  this  sort  there  are  several, 
and  tois  I  do  not  find  has  any  thing  more  remarkable  above 
others. 

Vioffe  de  Jeronitnode  Sant'istcvan  de  Genova  por  el  Cairo  a  la 
India,  y  sa  biieltn  a  Portugal.  A  voyage  by  Jerome  de  Santia> 
tevan  from  Genoa  by  the  way  of  Grand  Cairo  to  India,  and  his 
return  to  Portugal.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  ItaUan  in  the  first  volume 
of  Ramusio's  collection. 

Itinerario  de  Esparca  a  las  Phillppinus,  y  de  aili  aia  China,  r/ 
buelta  por  la  IntUa  oriental.  This  is  a  voyage  round  the  world 
by  F.  Martin  Ignatius  de  Loyala,  a  Franciscan,  who  took  his  way 
from  Spain  to  America,  thence  to  the  Philippine  islands,  thence 
to  China,  and  so  round  home  by  the  East  Indies.  It  is  printed 
in  F.  John  Gonzales  de  Mendoza's  history  of  China,  with  the 
author's  name  to  it,  in  the  edition  of  the  year  1585,  but  the  name 
is  left  out  in  that  of  1586. 

Jornada  da  Tei-ra  Santa.  Another  Holy  Land  pilgrimage, 
by  F.  Nicliolas  Diaz,  of  the  order  of  tit.  Dominic. 

Itiuerario  da  Terra  Santa,  e  udas  las  sitas  parliciilarldiuks. 
Another  pilgrimage  still  to  the  Holy  Land,  by  F.  Pantaleo  dc 
Aveiro.     Lisbon,  1593,  4". 

Selazao  de  Pedro  A/varez  Calral  da  sua  nave^razao  a  India 
oriental.  This  Cabral  was  the  nest  after  Gama  sent  by  Emanuel 
king  of  Portugal  into  India  ;  and  accidentally  being  drove  thither 
by  storms,  discovered  Brasil.  This  reladon  is  to  be  seen  in 
Italian  in  John  Baptista  Hamusio's  collection. 

Reluzao  de  Pedro  de  Chitra,  tU  sua  naxvgazao  a  casta  dc 
(jtihitr,  1/  a  India.  A  voyage  to  ilic  coast  of  Guinea  an<l  India, 
by  Peter  dc  Cintra,  of  which  I  find  no  more,  but  that  it  was 
translated  into  Italian  by  Aloisiua  Cadamnstus. 

Selazao  do  viast  de  Pedro  Covillam  de  Listtoa  a  India  r»T 
terra,  evoltn  ao  Cairo,  15S7.  This  Coviliam  was  one  of  the  first 
sent  from  Portugal  to  discover  India  by  land,  before  the  way  to 
it  had  been  opened  by  sea ;  and  this  is  the  account  of  his  travels 
thither,  and  back  to  Grand  Cairo. 

Viage  qiie  hizo  a  Jerusalem  rl  P.  F.  Pedro  de  Santo  Domingo, 
de  la  orden  del  mismo  sattto.  This  was  a  Dominican  lay-brother, 
who  gave  on  account  of  his  pilgrimage ;  but  enough  of  them.  It 
waa  in  the  year  1600.  and  printed  at  Naples  in  1604,  8°. 

Viage  de  Jerusalem  de  Pedro  Gaiizaies  Oallardo.  Another 
Holy  Land  voyage,  printed  at  Sevil,  1605,  S". 

'Saufragio  y  peregrinacion  en  la  cos'a  del  Pent,  dc  Pedro  Gmeo 
de  Viitoria.  This  is  an  account  of  a  shipwreck  and  travels 
in  America  by  this  Goveo  in  bis  youth ;  a  book  of  no  great 
tiiuK',  and  iherdbre  Hard  to  find  any  account  of  it.  I*rinlcd  in 
1 610,  8'. 
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Vtoffe  del  mundo,  par  Pedro  Ordonez  de  SSevaBoe,  ¥,  TUi 
though  the  author  calls  it  the  voyage  of  the  woridj  onlj  thovia 
piece  of  vanity,  for  it  reaches  no  fertber  than  America,  a  pvt 
whereof  the  author  saw,  and  writes  of. 

Relacion  del  voyage  que  hizo  a  la  India  Tbmas  Lopex^  el  mm 
de  1502.  This  voyage  to  India  by  Lopes  is  to  be  aeen  in  ItaEa 
in  Ramusio's  collection. 

Nuei'o  descubrimiento  del  ffran  Rio  de  las  Amazanas^  A  nev 
discovery  of  the  great  river  otAmazons,  by  Christopher  de  Acns, 
a  Jesuit  who  went  upon  that  expedition  by  order  of  tlie  ku^  of 
Spain.     Madrid,  1641,  4^ 

Relacion  del  voyage  de  los  hermanos  Nodales^  de  Diego  Ramrti, 
This  is  a  relation  of  the  voyaee  made  by  the  two  brothers  Bir. 
tholomew  and  Garcia  de  Nodd  to  the  struts  of  Le  Mayre;  their 
own  journal  of  this  voyage  was  mentioned  before,  yet  this  relstioD 
is  much  commended  by  Anthony  de  Leon  in  his  Biblioth.  lod; 
Occident,  p.  91. 

Relacion  del  naufragio  de  la  nao  Santiago,  y  itinerario  de  b 
gente,  que  delta  se  salvo  el  anno  de  1585.  Tnis  is  an  account  of 
a  Portuguese  ship  cast  away,  and  of  the  ffreat  sufferings  of  those 
that  were  saved.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  relation,  and  priotod 
An.  ICKW,  8". 

Relacion  del  desaibrimicfiio  de  las  siete  cludades,  de  Feniando  de 
Alarcofi.  Tlic  discovery  of  seven  cities  in  North  America,  by 
Ferdinand  dc  Alarcon.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Italian  in  Ramusios 
collection,  vol.  III. 

Relacion  del  descubrimiento  dc  las  siefe  chidadeSy  de  Francisco 
Vasfpivz  Coronado.  The  discovery  of  the  seven  cities  last  mcn- 
tionctl  by  Coronado,  and  to  be  found  in  the  same  volume  of 
Ilamusio. 

Tratado  de  las  gnerras  de  los  Chichimecas.  An  account  of 
those  northern  people  in  America,  called  Chichimecas,  and  the 
wars  with  them,  by  (ronzalo  de  los  Casas,  a  native  of  Mexico,  and 
lord  of  the  province  of  Zanguitan  in  that  country. 

Relacion  dc  lo  suced'nlo  a  los  padres  de  Ui  compania  de  Jesus  en 
la  India  Oricn/al  y  Japan  en  los  anos  1600,  1601,  1607,^  1608. 
This  account  was  first  writ  in  Portuguese,  and  translated  into 
Spanish,  and  has  not  ver}'  much  but  what  relates  to  religious 
affairs. 

Historia  ecclesiastica  del  Japan  desde  del  ano  1602,  hosta  d  de 
16^1.  This  is  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  Japan  for  those  yean 
above-mentioned,  com][x>sed  by  F.  James  Collodo,  and  pnnted 
at  Madrid,  An.  1()23,  in  4^.  It  was  continued  to  the  year 
162^,  by  F.  Jacintus  Offanel,  of  the  order  of  St.  Domini^  as 
was  the  other. 

Historia  cvan^eUca  del  regno  de  la  China  del  P.  F,JuanBaptista 
Morales.  Thisliistor}'  of  China  has  been  always  in  good  repute; 
the  author  wab  a  Dom\u\\:vi\A,\x\\^JL  v\\\mow^t  l\r«tin  Camboyai  and 
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then  in  Chins,  wlierc  he  sufiered  much,  bein;;  put  to  the  rack, 
twice  whipped,  and  then  banished.  Coming  tu  Rome,  he  gave 
tbe  pope  a  good  account  of  the  ofTairs  of  that  country,  whither 
lie  returned,  and  spent  there  the  rcmaiudcr  of  his  life,  dying  at  70 
years  of  age  in  the  province  of  Fokien.  This  much  has  been 
said  of  iiim,  to  sliuw  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  what  he 
writ,  and  well  deserves  the  general  approbation  he  has  met  with. 

Embaxada  dc  D.  Garcia  de  HUia  Figueroa  a  la  Persia.  This 
nuibassador  was  a  man  curious  and  knowing,  and  observed  many 
considerable  things  which  other  authors  have  not  spoke  of,  and 
made  learned  reilections  on  what  ancient  historians  have  writ 
of  the  eastern  countries.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  and  description  of  all  places  in  the 
way  he  went  from  Goa  to  Ispahan,  the  capital  of  Persia.  The 
relation  of  the  Persians  taking  Ormuz  from  the  Portuguese,  a 
description  of  Cliilminnra,  the  ancient  palace  of  Persepolis, 
burnt  by  Alexander  the  Great  when  he  was  drunk.  This  is  a 
book  of  great  valuein  the  oi'iginal  Spanish,  the  French  translation 
beinj;  vitiated  by  the  translator,  so  tliat  there  is  no  relying 
on  It. 

Conqnihta  y  antiquedades  de  las  islas  de  la  Gran  Canaria,  m 
descrijKion,  4-c,  Per  el  lieenciailo  Juan  Nunez  de  la  Peiia^  4°. 
Madrid.  The  conquest  and  antiquities  of  the  Canary  islands, 
being  perhaps  tbe  best  relation  we  have  of  them,  both  as  to  their 
present  state  and  antiquides. 

ENGLISH. 

Hackluyt,  a  minister  by  profession,  is  the  first  li^nglishnian  that 
compiled  any  collection  oftrnvela  now  extant:  he  himself  was  no 
traveller,  but  only  delivers  what  he  could  gathiT  from  others. 
His  work  was  published  in  the  year  1598,  and  reaches  down  to 
1597 ;  it  is  divided  into  tlirce  parts,  composing  one  thick  volume 
in  (olio.  I'he  first  contains  the  following  voyages  :  1.  K.  Arthur 
to  laehmd.  an.  517.  S.  K.  Malgo  to  Iseland,  Gotland,  Sic. 
an.  580.  3.  K.  Edwin  to  Anglesey  and  Man,  an .  Gii-i.  i.  Ber- 
tus  to  Ireland,  an.  Giii.  5.  Octhor  beyond  Norway,  an.  890. 
G.  Ociher  into  the  Sound.  7.  Wolstan  into  the  iSound.  8.  K. 
Edgar  round  his  monarchy,  an,  970.  9-  £dniun<d  and  Edwuixl 
into  Hiiiigury,  an.  1017.  10.  Ilarald  into  Rut  si  a,  an.  1067. 
11.  An  Englishman  into  Tartavy,  Poland,  and  Hun,gary,  an.  \24ii. 
m.  F.  de  Piano's  wonderful  voyage,  ail.  1^46.  .IS.  F.  de  Ru- 
brici.s's  journal,  an.  125S.  14.  F.  de  Linna  towa  rds  the  Nortli 
Pole,  an,  13(i0.  L*).  Hen.  e  of  Derby  into  Prut  ;sia,  an.  1390. 
IC.  F.  of  Woodstock  into  Prussia,  an.  1391.  17.  Sir  H.  Wil- 
loughby  to  Lapland,  an.  1;>.3£J.  18,  Chancellor'*;  discovery  of 
Muhcnvv  by  kci,  an.  155!t.  19.  IJurrougli  lo  the  river  Ob, 
an.  155b.     "U.  Johnson  to  the  Samo(Hls,ini.1.>.'tf).     :  *1.  Uun'ou^^h 
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to  Wardbousc,  an.  1557.  23.  Jcnkinson  to  Russia,  an.  1557. 
S3.  JenkinsoH  from  Moscow  into  Bactria,  an.  1558.  S4.  Jen- 
kinson  through  Russia  into  Persia,  an.  1561.  25.  Alcock,  &c. 
b^  land  to  Persia,  an.  lofiS.  26.  Johnson,  &c.  by  land  to  Per- 
sia, 1565.  27.  Southam  and  Spark  to  Novogrod,  an.  1566.  28. 
Jenkinson  to  Russia,  an.  156o.  29.  Edwards,  &c.  by  land  to 
Persia,  an.  1568.  tiO.  Banister  and  Ducket  by  land  to  Persia, 
an.  1569.  31.  Burrough  to  Livonia,  an.  1570.  32.  Jenkinson 
to  Russia,  an.  1571.  S3.  Burrough  by  land  to  Persia,  an.  1579. 
34.  Pet  and  Jacknian  to  the  North-East,  an.  1580.  S5.  Horsey 
by  land  from  Moscow  to  England,  an.  1584.  86.  Rusuans  to 
the  North-East.  37.  Voyage  to  Siberia  and  the  river  Ob.  88. 
^'^anquishing  the  Spanish  i\rniada,  an.  1588.  89.  Voyage  to 
Cadiz,  an.  1596.  Thus  far  the  first  volume;  the  first  16  of 
which  voyages  are  not  of  much  moment  or  authority,  and  the 
two  last  are  warlike  expeditions,  which  were  not  properly  placed 
among  discoveries ;  the  rest  of  the  volume  is  filled  with  treaties 

i)atents,  and  letters.  Thus  it  appears  all  these,  except  the  two 
ast,  are  northern  voyages.  The  second  volume  contains  voyages 
to  the  Straits,  coast  of  Afric^  and  the  East  Indies.  Of  these 
the  greatest  part  are  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  many  of  very 
little  moment,  expeditions  for  the  Holy  Land,  common  trading 
voyages,  that  have  little  or  nothing  of  curiosity,  and  sea-fights; 
all  which  being  a  great  number,  and  of  no  moment,  are  not 
worth  inserting  here :  the  small  remaining  part  are  voyages  to 
Guinea,  and  other  coasts  of  Afric,  and  some  few  to  the  East  In- 
dies ;  of  all  wliicti  there  is  a  much  better  account  in  Purchas  and 
others,  and  therefore  they  are  not  inserted  in  tliis  place.  Besides, 
as  in  the  first  pujt,  there  are  abundance  of  letters,  discourses, 
patents,  and  binjli  ori^iniil  papers.  The  third  volume,  not  to 
mention  many  of  no  worth,  has  these  considerable  voyages.  Se- 
bastian Cabot's  to  North  America,  three  of  Sir  Martin  lorbisher 
to  the  North-West  passage,  two  of  Davis's  to  the  North- West, 
Horo  and  Gilbt.Tt  to  Newfoundland  ;  Granpre  and  others  to  the 
isle  of  Ilamca ;  three  of  Jac(|ues  Cartier  to  Newfoundland,  Cana- 
da, &c.  Roberval  to  Canada;  Amadas,  Ualow^  Grecnvil,and  others, 
to  Virginia;  Verazzano,  Kibault,  Laudonnierre,  and  Gourges 
to  Florida ;  Ma^rco  de  Nica,  Francis  Vasques  Coronado,  and  An- 
tony de  Espejo  to  Cibola,  Culiacon,  and  New  Galicia ;  Ulloa, 
Alarcon,and Trake  to  California:  Ovalle  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Legueos,  Chinn,  and  back  to  Acapulco ;  Tonson,  Bodenham, 
Chilton,  Hawks,  Philips,  and  Plortop  to  New  Spain,  Peru,  and 
Panuco;  Pert  and  Cabot  to  Brasil;  Tison  and  Hawkins  to  the 
\\  est  Indies;  Hawkins  to  (Guinea  and  the  West  Indies;  Drake 
to  N  ombre  de  Dios;  Oxmun,  Barker,  Drake,  Michcliion  to 
Mexico,  &c.  Viewport  to  Puerto  Rico,  &c.  May  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan;  Dudley,  Preston,  Drake,  i^herley,  Parker,  to  severul 
puris  of  llic  \Vcst  Indies;  K'lilcigh  to  the  island  Trinidad,  and  to 
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GiiUna;  Hawkins,  Itcnigcr,  Hare,  LnncufitGr  to  Brasil;  two 
Eiislisbmcu  and  Drake  up  the  liver  of  Plate ;  Drake  round  the 
world ;  Silva  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;  Winter  into  the 
South  Sea;  Fciiton  to  Uracil;  Withnngton  to  44  d^recs  of 
south  latitude;  CaTidish  round  the  world  ;  ship  Dulight  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan;  Candish  his  last  voyage.  Tliub  have  wc 
briefly  run  over  the  contents  of  IlackLuyt's  collection,  precisely 
setting  down  all  in  the  iirst  volume,  to  give  the  reader  a  taste 
of  tlic  author's  method  of  heaping  together  nil  things  good  and 
bad,  which  has  been  abridged  in  relation  to  the  second  and  third 
volumes,  to  avoid  being  tedious.  Tlic  collection  is  scarce  and 
valuable  for  tiic  good  there  is  to  be  picked  out ;  but  it  migiit  be 
wished  the  author  had  been  less  voluminous,  delivering  what  was 
really  authentic  and  useful,  and  not  stuffing  his  work  with  so 
nuny  stories  taken  upon  trust,  so  many  trading  voyages  that 
liuvc  nothing  new  in  then),  so  many  warlike  exploits  not  nt  all 
pertinent  to  Lis  undertaking,  and  such  a  multitude  of  artidos, 
charters,  privilt^r^j,  lett4:rs,  relations,  and  other  tilings  little  to 
the  purpose  of  travels  and  discoveries. 

Furcnas  was  the  next  great  English  collector  of  travels  after 
Hackhiyt,  whom  he  has  imitated  too  much,  swelling  his  work 
into  live  volumes  in  folio.  The  whole  collection  is  very  valu- 
able, as  having  preserved  many  considerable  voyages  which  might 
otherwise  have  iierished.  But  to  particularize  with  him,  as  lias 
been  done  before  with  Hackluyt ;  his  iirst  volume  is  divided 
into  live  books.  The  first  contains  tlic  travels  of  the  ancient 
patriarchs,  the  apostles  and  philosophers,  with  the  warlike  ex- 
peditions of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  other  princes;  to  which 
IS  added  an  inquiry  into  languages,  and  an  account  of  tlio  se- 
veral sorts  of  religions.  The  bccond  book  treats  of  niivigatioii 
in  general,  the  discoveries  made  by  Henry  prince  of  I'ortugal, 
king  Juhii  ofFortugol,  Columbus  of  the  Wunl  and  Gnma  of  the 
East  Indies ;  then  follow  Magellan,  Drake,  Cundifth,  Noort, 
and  Spilbergen  round  the  world,  and  Le  Maire's  discovery  of 
the  new  strait  of  his  nnnic.  Tlie  third  book  is  filled  «ilh  some 
piivate  voj'agcs  to  the  Eatit  Indies,  and  tlie  seven  first  made  by 
the  East  India  Company,  with  descriptions,  and  an  account  of  all 
those  parts,  tlieir  product,  trade,  government,  religion,  &c.  but 
all,  as  delivered  by  the  first  that  resortnl  there  and  made  no  long 
stay,  impeifect,  and  tiir  short  'of  what  we  have  had  since,  '1  he 
fbnrth  book  contiuiis  the  Sth  voyage  of  the  East  India  Comi»ui y, 
capt.  Saris  to  Japan;  Finch  to  India,  !)th,  lUlh,  1 1th,  and  12th 
voyages  of  the  Company ;  oliKcrvations  for  sailors ;  ^tcel  to  the 
Muj^ul's  court ;  Milward  to  India ;  I'eyioii  to  India ;  an  extract 
of  sir  'I  honins  Hoc,  ambassador  from  king  James  to  the  Mogul, 
his  journal;  Coryat's  travels,  'I  he  fifth  book  still  continues 
upo]i  arc'ounts  of  the  F^ist  Indies,  of  all  parts  ihercof,  and  front 
many  s(.-veral  IiuikN,  n}>oii  dilU-rences  between  the  Dutch  and  En- 
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glisby  wars  of  tlic  natives,  cngagemento  of  the  Engiiih  and  Por- 
tuguese, and  many  other  passages  and  occurrenoes  to  the  mmt 
purpose.  The  sixth  book,  being  the  first  in  the  second  TolmiM^ 
Degins  with  collections  of  John  Leo's  history  of  Afiic^  and  B. 
C.  s  history  of  Barbary :  then  follow  I^ncholay^s  desa^itkii  of 
Argier;  an  expedition  to  Argier  under  sir  Robert  Ifansd;  flid 
some  relations  of  Afric.  The  seventh  bo<^  begins  JobMn^ 
voyage  to  Guinea  \  ISattle's  account  of  Angola  is  next,  dm  Pi- 
casetta's  relation  of  Congo,  Alvarez's  voyage  to  Ekluopia;  D. 
John  de  Castro  from  India  to  Suez ;  Bermudez  the  patnaich  to 
Ethiopia,  and  Nunhes  Barreto  of  the  same  country.  The  eUidi 
contains  several  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  Christian  espedituu 
to  the  Holv  Land ;  Barton's  (q.  Elizabethans  ambassador  to  tk 

?*eat  Turk^  account  of  his  voyage  and  the  adventures  of  J.  SmkL 
he  ninth  book  consists  of  SherTey^s  travels  into  Persia ;  BenjaiBB 
the  son  of  Jonas  his  peregrination ;  Terrey'^s  voyage  to  the  Mo- 
gul; Barthema''s  to  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Indii; 
collections  of  Asia  out  of  Arabic;  Meneses^s  account  of  Indii: 
Figucroa  to  Ispahan ,  J.  de  Santos  to  Ethiopia;  Jobson  on  Gambn 
river;  account  of  the  grand  signior's  seraglio;  Sanderson's  vovig? 
in  the  straits  :  Timbcrlev  from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem :  Newbem 
ofUic  eastern  parts  of  the  world;  Fran.  Pyrard  de  la  Vol  to  the 
East  Indies.  The  tenth  book  has  a  collection  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  voyages  out  of  Gal  van ;  Trigautius  his  voyage  to  In- 
dia; letter  touching  Japan;  Fredericks  Indian  observations; 
Balbi  to  Pegu  ;  Fitz  to  Goa,  and  other  }'>arts  of  India ;  Piroenta's 
observations  of  India  ;  Linschoten's  voyages  to  India;  relation  of 
Orniuz;  sir  Jlob.  Shcrlcy  to  Persia;  Corj-ate's  travels;  Litbgov 
Scot  to  tlie  Holy  Lmd,  &c.  Intelligence  out  of  Turkej*: 
Hrowu's  Iiuliai)  voyago;  Dutch  proceedings  at  Amboyna;  w 
description  of  tlic  bay  of  TckIos  os  Santos.  The  third  volume, 
book  the  first,  contains  as  follows :  W.  de  llubricis"  travels  into 
the  East ;  relations  of  ISacon,  and  Balvacensis  ;  Wendover  of  the 
'i'artars;  Mr.  Pauhis  Venctus  his  voyages;  S.J.  Mandeville^s 
travels  ;  extracts  of  an  Arabic  history  of  Tamerlan  ;  travels  of 
(haggi  Menu't,  a  Persian;  treatise  of  China,  of  F.  Gaspar  da 
Cruz ;  Percira  of  China.  Tiie  second  book  has.  Sir  H.  Wil- 
lou^liby,  C  hancellor,  and  Jenkinson*s  voyages  to  the  North-East: 
Extracts  of  Fenian  Mendez  Pinto's  travels^  discoverv  and 
plantintr  of  the  Philippine  islands ;  Goes^  travels  from  Labor  to 
China  by  land;  Jesuits*  fn-st  entrance  into  China  and  Japan: 
Pantoja's  account  of  China ;  Discourse  of  China  out  of  Ricciui 
and  Trigautius.  'ihe  third  book,  Fletcher''s  treatise  of  Russia: 
Ed|i;e"s  northern  voyages;  Harents  into  the  North  Sea;  Gerait 
do  Ncer's  northern  voyages;  Ivor  l>oty  of  Iceland  and  Greenland; 
description  of  Siberia,  Samoieda,  anil  Tingoesia ;  Gourdon  toPe- 
rora:  I.ojran  to  Pocora,  and  his  wintering  there;  Pusgloreto 
IVcor:!,  and  wmwviwj.  iUcil':  (iouriloii  wintering  at  Pustoin; 
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Voyages  to  Cherry  island ;  Hudson's  northern  voyages ;  discovery 
of  Nicholas  and  Anthony  Zeni;  Quirino's  shipwreck;  Barkley's 
travels  in  Europe,  Asia,  Afric,  and  America;  Bronioviu&  embas- 
sador to  the  Crim  Tartar ;  Blefken's  voyages  and  history  of  ice- 
land  and  Greenland ;  Angrim  Jonas*s  history  of  Iceland.  The 
fourth  book  sir  T.  Smith  to  Cherry  island ;  Poole  to  Greenland ; 
Baffin  to  Greenland ;  Fosterby  to  Greenland ;  several  northern 
voyages;  revolutions  in  Russia;  Cossac*s  travels  out  of  Siberia  to 
Catay ;  discovery  of  the  river  Ob ;  Cabot,  Thorn,  and  Wey- 
mouth's voyages  to  the  south-west;  Hall  to  discover  Greenland; 
Knight  to  the  north-west  passage.  Other  northern  voyages.  The 
fifth  book,  Herrera's  description  of  the  West  Indies,  Acosta 
and  Oviedo  of  the  West  Indies,  Mexican  history  in  cuts,  con- 
auest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes,  other  particulars  of  America.  The 
fourth  volume  begins  with  the  sixtn  book,  and  in  it  as  follows :  the 
first  book,  earl  of  Cumberland's  voyage,  Cabot,  Pert,  Hawkins, 
and  Drake^s  voyages  and  sea-fights.  Carder  living  among  the  sa- 
vages in  Brasil,  Candish^s  unfortunate  voyage  to  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  Knivet's  adventures  with  Candish,  Turner  in  Brasil, 
Parker  taking  Puerto  Bello,  Middleton  and  Geare  to  the  West 
Indies.  Description  of  the  island  Trinidad,  country  of  Guiana, 
and  river  Oronoko,  by  F.  Sparrey.  Leigh's  voyages  to  Guiana, 
massacre  of  English  in  Guiana,  Wilson's  relation  of  Guiana, 
Harcourt  to  Guiana,  description  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons. 
The  seventh  book,  a  treatise  of  Brasil  written  by  a  Portuguese ; 
extracts  of  Leri^s  history  of  Brasil ;  SchnirdePs  UO  years'*  travels, 
Hawkins  to  the  South  Sea,  Ellis  of  the  same  voyage,  relation  of 
an  Englishman  13  years  prisoner  in  Peru,  Ursino  of  the  coast  of 
the  firm  land,  and  secrets  of  Peru  and  Chili ;  notes  of  the  West 
Indies  out  of  Peter  Ordonez  de  Cevallos.  New  discovery  in  the 
South  Sea  by  Peter  Fernandez  Quiros,  Lope  Vas  of  American 
affiurs,  extracts  of  Benzo  of  the  new  world,  and  of  Garci- 
lasso  incas  of  Peru ;  Pizarro^s  conquest  of  Peru,  occurrences  in 
Peru  after  the  conquest.  The  eighth  book,  Alvar  Nunez  of 
Florida,  Soto  to  Florida,  discoveries  to  the  northward,  of  Mexico 
by  Nuno  de  Guzman,  Marco  de  Nica,  D.  Fr.  Vasquez  Coro- 
nada,  and  D.  Ant.  de  Espejo;  Casas  of  the  cruelties  of  the  Spa- 
niards, voyages  and  plantations  of  French  in  North  America, 
Gosnol  to  Vircrinia,  other  voyages  to  Virginia.  Description  of 
the  Azores.  The  ninth  book,  description  of  Virginia,  and 
proceeding  of  the  English  colonies  there,  wreck  of  sir  Thomas 


of  them.     The  tenth   book,  discovery  and  plantation  of  New 
Enffland,  Chalton''s  voyage  for  North  Virginia,  extracts  of  Smith 
of  New  England^s  trials,  other  accounts  of  New  England  ;  New 
Scotland,  the  first  planting  of  it,  Newfoundland,  tl\e&cvx  ^r>2\^- 
YOL.  X.  ^^ 


meats  there,  and  acooniit  of  Ae  idtiidii 
by  (fueea  Elizabeth  agaimt  thajl^Miiiard% 
for  mvaucrn  of  England,  laoadnia  of  tfao'^ahona  of  IlMigrit 
the  expedition  to  Portugal  oy  lir  John  N oneb  and  mt  Aa  ' 
Drake,  loppoted  to  be  writ  by  ookMidl  Antam  «WiiiriftlA« 
pedition  to  Cadiz,  and  the  toooflii  agahufr  Am  SpmaUtJkift^ 
in  taking  the  town;  the  earl  of  Ehbk  hia  frwidflBa.« 
the  Azores  the  coodasion  of  the  work.    Tlie  fiftli 
thecdogical  and  geographical  Uatoiy  of  the  wrwid^ 

the  detcriptioiH  ud  an  acooont  of  Ae  rriJigioiia  of  all 

This  author,  like  Haddnyt,  as  was  obsenrod  at  fira^  haithiaa 
in  all  that  came  to  hand  to  fill  up  so  many  mlnmos,  and  kcana 
sive  fiill  of  his  ownnotions,  and  of  mean  quibbling  and  fh^ 
upon  words;  yet  for  sndi  as  can  make  eboooe  a  tke  bott  Ai 
oulection  is  very  Talnable. 

A  Toyage  to  Sunt  in  the  year  1680^  pvinB  AlargesMOoal 
of  that  ci^,  its  inhabitants  and  &ctory  m  Eof^Sah,  deseriU^f 
Madeira^  Santiago^  Annoboa,  CaWanda»  "M^^^-ibai,  &  Hskai 
Bomba,  Mascate,  Mycat^  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop^  andidbi 
of  Ascension,  the  revolution  of  Golconda,  descriptum  of  Anvai 
and  Pegu,  an  account  of  the  coins  of  India  and  Perna,  sndo^ 
servations  concerning  silk-worms.  By  J.  Ovinfltoo,  8^.  Loidoi^ 
1696.  This  account  was  by  a  person  well  qualified  to  makemtk 
observations. 

Travds  and  voyages  into  Asia,  Afric,  and  America^  perfind 
by  Mons.  John  Morquet,  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  rarities  fes  ihs 
king  of  France  in  the  Tuileries,  in  six  books  with  cuts.  Tna^ 
latcil  from  the  French  by  Nathaniel  Pullen,  gen  t ,  8°.  LoDdoD»  NBtL 
For  so  many  travels  the  relation  is  too  short,  however  there  SR 
things  in  it  worth  observing. 

A  new  voya^  to  the  Eaat  Indies,  in  the  veara  1690  and  IflMl 
with  a  description  of  several  islands,  and  of  all  tbe  forts  and§V» 
risons  in  those  parts,  now  in  possession  of  the  Frenchy  the  caitaa^ 
&c.  of  tbe  Indians,  by  Mons.  du  Quisne.  It  has  alao  a  descriate 
of  the  Canaries,  and  of  Senega  and  Gambia  on  the  coast  of  Afik 
with  several  cuts,  and  a  msp  of  the  Indies,  and  oTKriicr  of  tk 
Canaries.  Made  Elnglish  from  the  Paris  editioii»  IS^. 
1696.  Of  the  French  factories  in  those  parta  we  lusve  no 
account;  and  few  better  for  the  bulk,  of  all  other  plsesi  the 
author  undertakes  to  speak  of. 

The  voyages  and  travels  of  sir  John  Manderily  knt  diowi^[lb 
wav  to  the  Holy  Land  and  Jerusalem,  to  the  Grnt  Cham,  PnM 
John,  India,  and  other  countries,  4^.  London^  169&  Ilil 
needless  to  say  much  of  this  book,  as  being  so  universally  JStmd 
to  be  fabulous. 

Two  journeys  to  Jerusalem :  the  first  an  aoooimt  of  the  taidl 
of  two  Enfflish  pilgrims,  and  aoddents  that  beftU  thiem  ia  ihdr 
journey  to  Jeni«Blkm,Qs^^  Tbessod 
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of  14  Enfflishalen  in  1669,  with  the  antiquities,  monuments,  and 
memorable  places  mentioned  in  scripture;  there  are  also  ancient 
and  modern  remarks  of  the  Jewisii  nation,  the  description  of 
the  Holy  Land,  captivities  of  the  Jews,  what  became  of  the  ten 
tribes,  &c.  Here  is  very  much  promised,  but  the  performance 
scarce  answers,  the  volume  being  too  small,  and  looks  more  like 
A  collection  out  of  some  real  travels,  than  any  true  pilgrimage 
performed. 

IVavela  throuffh  Germany,  Bohemia,  Swisserland,  HolUnd, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  describing  the  most  considerable  cities 
and  palaces  of  princes;  with  historical  relations,  and  critical  ob- 
servations upon  ancient  medals  and  inscriptions,  by  Charles 
Patin,  M.  D.  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  made  English  and  illustrated 
with  copper  cuts,  8vo.  London,  \Q^.  For  those  who  are  cu-^ 
nous  in  medals  this  piece  will  be  most  acceptable,  yet  this  does 
not  lessen  the  value  of  the  descriptions  and  other  relations. 

A  new  discovery  of  a  vast  country  in  America  extending  above 
4000  miles  between  New  France  and  New  Mexico,  wi£  a  de- 
scription of  rivers,  lakes,  plants,  and  animals,  manners,  customs, 
and  languages  of  the  Indians,  &c.  by  L.  Hennepin ;  to  which 
are  added  new  discoveries  in  North  America,  and  not  published 
in  the  French  edition,  8vo.  The  promise  is  very  great,  but  there 
is  litde  or  rather  no  proof  of  such  a  vast  extent  of  land  which 
no  man  has  yet  seen,  and  is  all  framed  upon  conjectures,  or 
what  is  as  groundless,  idle  rations  of  Indians ;  the  other  parts 
have  more  in  them,  yet  only  what  is  collections  out  of  better 
authors. 

A  late  voyage  to  S.  Kilda,  the  remotest  of  all  the  Hebrides  or 
western  isles  of  Scotland ;  with  a  history  of  the  island,  natural, 
Boral,  and  topographical,  containing  an  account  of  the  people's 
religion  and  customs,  of  the  fish,  k>w1,  &c.  As  also  of  a  late 
impostor  there,  pretending  to  be  sent  by  St  John  Baptist  By 
If.  Martin,  gent,  8va  London,  1698.  We  have  here  the  only 
history  and  account  of  this  island  that  ever  perhaps  appeared  in 
anv  language ;  and  bang  such,  its  reputation  ought  to  nold  good, 
till  any  oetter  can  appear  to  lessen  it. 

The  history  of  the  buccaniers  of  America,  8vo. 

A  new  account  of  East  India  and  Persia,  in  eight  letters,  being 
nine  years'  travels,  containing  observations  of  the  moral,  na- 
tural, and  artificial  state  of  those  countries,  as  the  government, 
religion,  laws,  customs,  soil,  season,  diseases,  animals,  vegetables, 
manufactures,  trade,  weights  and  measures,  in  the  principal 
places  there.  By  John  fryer,  M.  D.  with  maps  and  tables,  Lon- 
Don,  1608. 

A  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  giving  an  account  of  the  isles  of 
Mada^scar  and  Mascarenhas,  of  Surat,  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
Goa,  Gomron,  Ormuz,  and  the  coast  of  Brasil,  &c.  and  of  the 
religion,  customs,  trade,  &c.  of  the  inhabitants^  also  a  tceaXvia  ^^ 
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distempers  peculiar  to  the  Elastem  oountriei.  There  it  wbb&biA 
an  abstract  of  Mons.  RenefonTs  bistory  of  die  East  Indies  wii 
his  proposals  for  improvement  of  the  East  India  Company;  vritta 
originally  in  French,  by  Mont.  Dellon,  Bf.  D.  8va  Loodoi^ 
16U8.  This  work  has  been  well  received  both  in  Fkcock  nk 
English. 

A  new  voyage  and  description  of  the  isthmns  of  Ameria,  gifif 
an  account  ot  the  author's  abode  there,  the  form  of  the  oomriiT, 
coasts,  hills,  rivers^  wood,  soil,  weather,  &c.  trees,  fimt, 
beasts,  birds,  fish,  &c.  the  Indian  inhabitants,  their  fettim^ 
complexion,  manners,  customs,  employments,  marriages,  fietf^ 
'  hunting,  computation,  language,  &c.  with  remarkable  (K- 
currcnces  on  tlie  South  Sea  and  other  places,  by  IJond  Wifcr, 
with  cuts,  8vo.  London,  1698.  A  work  that  has  been  well  »>• 
ceived  by  the  public. 

A  new  account  of  North  America,  as  it  was  lately  preiented 
to  the  French  king;  containing  a  more  particular  account  of  thit 
vast  country,  and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  iiiiiafai(> 
ants,  than  has  been  hitherto  published,  Svo.  London,  1698.  We 
have  here  a  French  account  of  those  countries^  but  more  [w- 
ticularly  what  belongs  to  them,  more  exact  than  any  other  has 
delivered. 

The  new  Atlas,  or  travels  and  voyages  in  Europe,  Asia,  Afno, 
and  America,  &c  8vo.  London,  IG^.  A  little  volume,  which 
seems  rather  some  collections  out  of  books  and  travels^  than  any 
real  voyage. 

An  account  of  a  voyage  from  Archangel  in  Russia,  in  theyeir 
1697,  of  the  ship  and  company  wintering  near  the  north  ope, 
in  the  latitude  of  71  degrees:  their  manner  of  living,  id' 
what  they  suffered  by  tlie  extreme  cold;  also  remarkable  ob- 
servations of  the  climate,  country,  and  inhabitants ;  with  a  d)an 
describing  the  place  where  they  lay,  land  in  view,  soundings, 
&c.  By  Thomas  Allison,  commander  of  the  ship.  This  is 
the  latest  relation  we  have  of  any  such  northerly  wintering,  ini 
well  worth  comparing  with  such  others  as  write  of  those  northen 
parts. 

A  relation  of  two  several  voyages  made  into  the  East  Indies,  by 
Cliristopher  Fryke,  surgeon,  and  Christopher  Scwartzer,  partko- 
larly  describing  those  countries  that  are  under  the  Dutch,  8to. 
London,  1(599.     There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  them. 

An  account  of  a  Dutch  embassy  to  the  emperor  of  China,  vrit 
by  one  of  the  ambassador's  retinue,  fol.  It  is  a  transladoB 
from  the  Dutch  original,  and  contains  a  description  of  thecountij* 
and  all  places  they  passed  through,  with  ^200  cuts  drawn  upon  the 
spot ;  it  treats  also  of  the  government  of  China,  and  mannen  of  ' 
tlie  people. 

1  he  description  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  by  captain  Knox.  He 
lived  19  years  uyvoh  v\\e  \^\^Tv^k)\^^3^^^ftk»c^  and  kept  there  all  | 
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this  while  by  the  Dutch^  and  had  the  opportiuiity  of  seeing  the 
greatest  part,  and  being  informed  of  the  rest  by  the  natives.  He 
gives  a  particular  account  of  his  manner  of  living,  and  accidents 
that  berell  him  till  he  made  his  escape,  and  then  treats  very  fully 
.of  all  things  that  relate  to  the  island.  The  Dutch,  who  are  masters 
of  Ceylon,  have  thought  this  account  worth  translating  into  their 
languoge,  and  it  has  tound  a  good  reception  among  them,  which 
must  add  to  its  reputation. 

Travels  to  Dalmatia,  Greece,  and  the  Levant,  by  Mr.  George 
Wheeler.  He  travelled  with  Mr.  Spon,  who  published  the 
same  travels  in  French,  but  Mr.  Wheeler  remaimng  there  be- 
hind him,  has  several  curiosities  that  escaped  the  other,  many 
medals  and  curious  cuts  of  antiquities ;  so  that  his  work  seems 
the  most  complete,  or  at  least  both  together  confirm  one 
another. 

Terry's  voyage  to  the  I^t  Indies,  begun  in  the  year  1615. 
12°.  He  was  chaplain  to  sir  Thomas  Roe^  ambassador  to  the 
Mogol  from  king  James  the  First,  and  gives  an  account  of  some 
things  in  that  country  omitted  by  sir  Thomas  in  his  relation ; 
but  a  great  part  of  his  book  is  filled  up  with  discourses  of  his  own, 
very  little  to  the  purpose. 

An  account  of  several  late  voyages  and  discoveries  to  the  south 
and  north,  containing  sir  John  Narbrough's  voyage  through  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  to  the  coast  of  Chili,  in  the  year  1669. 
capt.  Wood's  voyage  for  the  discovery  of  the  north-east  passage, 
an.  1676.  Capt«  Fasmans  round  Ferra  Australis,  an.  164S, 
and  Frederick  Marten^'s  to  Spitsberg  and  Greenland,  an.  1671. 
With  a  supplement,  containing;  observations  and  navigations  to 
other  northern  parts ;  and  an  introduction,  giving  a  brief  account 
of  several  voyages.  This  collection  has  generally  a  good  reputa- 
tion, and  seems  very  well  to  deserve  it 

Collection  of  original  voyages,  published  by  capt.  Hack,  8^ 
It  contains  Cowley^s  voyage  round  the  world,  whicn  is  the  same 
with  Dampicr's,  mentioned  in  the  next  place :  capt.  Sharpy's  voyage 
into  the  South  Sea,  both  buccanier  voyages.  The  third  is  capt. 
Wood's  voyage  through  the  straits  of  Magellan,  which  is  the 
same  as  sir  John  Narbrough's,  before-mentioned :  and  the  fourth 
Mr.  Roberts's  adventures  amonff  the  corsairs  of  the  Levant ;  so 
that  there  is  little  new  id  them,  die  three  first  being  in  other  col- 
lections, and  the  last  a  very  indifferent  piece. 

Dampier's  voyages,  in  three  volumes,  8®.  The  first  a  new 
voyage  round  the  world,  begun  an.  1697.  It  describes  the  isthmus 
of  America,  and  several  of  its  coasts  and  islands,  the  passage  by 
Terra  del  Fuego,  the  isle  of  Guam,  one  of  the  Ladrones,  the 
Philippines,  Formosa,  Luconia,  Celebes,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  island  of  S.  Helena. 

The  second  volume  he  calls  a  supplement  to  his  voyage  round 
the  world,  where  he  describes  Tonquin,  Achen,  Malaca,  &c. 
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their  product,  inhabitants,  niftnnens  trader  See.  IIm  contm 
of  Campecfae,  Yucatan,  New  Spain  in  Aaicnca ;  and  Jicpbiwi 
of  trade,  wind,  breezes,  storms,  seasons,  tides,  carmli  of  ik 

torrid  zone. 

The  third  volume  is  his  voyage  to  New  Holland,  vUdi  hsi 
no  great  matter  of  new  discovery,  bnt  gives  an  aecouBt  of  the 
Canary  islands,  some  of  those  of  Cabo  Verde,  and  the  town  sad 
port  of  Baya  de  Totos  los  Santos  in  Brasil.  All  the  thw 
volumes  have  cuts  and  maps. 

A  collection  of  voyages  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Coi— ji, 
being  three  to  the  north-east,  two  to  the  East  Indies,  and  one  to 
the  straits  of  Magellan.  little  can  be  said  in  behalf  of  this  work, 
being  no  more  Uian  what  is  to  be  seen  in  several  other  ooDee- 
tions.  8^ 

An  historical  relation  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  in  the  Eat 
Indies,  Sec.  illustrated  with  cuts  and  a  map  of  the  isdandjfcL 
The  author^  who  lived  long  in  that  country,  gives  a  general  de- 
scription of  it,  referring  the  read^  to  the  niap ;  and  then  tla 
whole  natural  history. 

Lassel's  travels  through  Italy,  first  printed  in  one  volume  19^. 
then  in  two.  He  was  there  four  times,  and  gives  a  particular  and 
curious  account  of  most  things  of  note  there. 

Relation  of  the  discovery  of  the  island  Madeira,  4^  Thii  ii 
a  discovery  before  it  was  peopled,  and  it  continued  lost  again  &r 
several  years,  and  has  little  of  certainty. 

Gage's  survey  of  the  \A'est  Indies,  8®.  Tlis  book  has  gsined 
some  reputation. 

The  discoveries  of  John  Lederer  in  three  several  marches  fron 
Virginia  to  the  west  of  Carolina,  and  other  parts  of  the  ooe- 
tinent,  begun  in  March,  1669,  and  ended  in  September,  1670.  4^. 
This  is  a  small  account  of  the  author's,  who  was  a  German,  sad 
travelled  further  up  the  inland  in  that  part,  than  any  bss  jet 
done ;  is  contained  \n  about  four  sheets,  published  by  sir'Williaii 
Talbot,  ill  which  there  is  much  worth  observinff. 

Relation  of  the  travels  and  captivity  of  W.  Davies,  4^  A 
small  pamphlet  of  a  few  sheets. 

Account  of  the  captivity  of  Thomas  Phelps  at  Machanes^  in 
Barbary,  and  his  escape.     Another  small  4^.  pamphlet. 

The  golden  coast,  or  description  of  Guinea,  in  which  are  four 
English  voyages  to  Guinea.  A  4^.  pamphlet,  and  has  sevenl 
pretty  observations. 

Herbert  s  travels  into  divers  parts  of  Africa,  and  Asia  the 
Great,  more  particularly  into  Persia  and  Indostan,  foL  These 
travels  have  always  deservedly  had  a  great  reputation,  being  the 
best  account  of  those  parts  written  by  an  Englishman,  and  not 
inferior  to  the  best  of  foreigners.  What  is  peculiar  in  tbciSf 
is  the  excellent  description  of  all  antiquities,  the  curious  remarlu 
on  them,  and  the  exUaotdAxvarj  ^cicadfttk^  N«hkh  often  occur;  not 
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Inimion  other  particulars  common  in  the  books  of  nil  other    . 
travellers,  which  would  be  too  tedious  for  this  pltice. 

Brown's  travels  in  divors  ports  of  Europe,  fol.  Tlie  nulJior,  , 
a  doctor  of  physic,  bus  showed  himself  excellently  qiialificNl  for 
a  traveller  by  this  ingeoious  piece,  in  which  he  lias  omitted  no. 
thing  worthy  the  observation  of  so  curious  a  pci'§on,  hnvin^epent 
mucu  time  in  tlie  discovery  of  European  rarities,  nnd  that  in' 
those  parts  which  are  not  the  common  track  of  travellers,  who 
content  themselves  with  seeing  France  and  Italy,  and  tbe  Low 
Countries;  whereas  his  relation  is  of  Hungary,  t^rvia,  Bulgaria, 
Macedonia,  ThesHalvi  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  ami 
Friuli;  adding  to  these  Germany,  the  Low  Countries,  and  a 
great  part  of  Italy,  of  all  which  he  has  composed  a  work  of  great 
use  sud  benefit 

The  voyages  and  travels  of  J.  Albert  do  Mandclslo,  a  gentle- 
man  belonging  to  the  embassy  sent  by  the  duke  of  Uolstein,  to 
the  duke  of  Moscovy  nnd  kmg  of  Persia,  fol.  These  are  alwi 
known  by  tlie  name  of  Olearius's  travels ;  the  first  part,  which 
u  of  Muscovy  and  Persia,  being  altc^ther  his,  who  was  bccto- 
tary  to  the  aforesaid  embassy :  but  then  the  following  part,  which 
treats  of  all  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  is  solely  Mandelslo'*,  who 
left  the  ambassadors  and  Olearius  at  Upahun,  and  proceeded  to 
view  those  remoter  parts,  it  is  needle^is  to  give  any  other  cha- 
racter of  this  work,  than  to  inform  such  as  arc  unnctjuainted  with  , 
it,  that  it  has  trenerallv  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  \ 
accomplished  uooks  ol' travels  now  extanr. 

Blunt's  travels  to  the  Levant,  is  a  very  short  account  of  n  J 
journey  through  Dalmatia,  Sclavonia,  Bosnia,  Hungary,  Mace-  ] 
donia,  Thessaly,  Thrace,  IlliodcB,  and  Egypt.  The  whole  very  | 
concise,  and  without  auy  curious  observations,  or  any  notubfe  j 
descriptions ;  bis  account  of  the  religions  and  customs  of  ttioM  ,■ 
people,  oidy  a  brief  collection  of  some  other  travellers,  (he  Ian-  j 
guage  mean,  and  not  all  of  it  to  be  relietl  on,  if  we  credit  others  ' 
who  have  writ  better.  I 

.A  description  of  the  present  state  of  ^amos,  Nicaria,  Pntmos, 
and  Mount  Atlios;  bv  Jos.  Georgircnea,  archbishop  of  Samox, 
8">     This  prelate  resided  long  as  archbishop  at  Siimos,  and  saw 
Nicaria.  as  being  a  dc|)endence  of  his  diocese;   but  being  weary   [ 
of  that  function,  he  retired  to  Patmos,  where  be  continued  somt) 
time,  and  after  visited  Mount  Athos ;  so  that  all  he  delivers  of 
these  places  is  as  an  eye-witness,  and  indeed  the  most  particular 
account  wc  have  of  them.     The  description  is  very  exact,  and 
what  lie  says  of  tlie  Greek  religion  may  be  relied  on,  as  having 
so  much  reason  to  know  it.     All  that  can  be  excepted  against,  i*  | 
what  he  says  of  the  jicoplc  in  Nicaria,  conversing  at  four  or  five  j 
miles  distance,  which  indeed  is  not  verv  credible.     The  preface,  ' 
the  reader  must  observe,  is  the  irunslutor's,  nut  ihe  tiuUior''a, 
which  is  requisite  to  Ik'  known. 


A  wyage  tioCamtMitiiMpk^  fay 
into  Engtidi  by  J.  PhUipt.  Thh  thoMb  ^wJMt.h  *■  wW;! 
it  may  not  oontain  moch  more  than  wfiatinqr  an  |Mki^^itt4f 
other  traTellen  who  have  writ  of  dmee  pn«t%  yit'k 
In  fourteen  curioui  cutSi  the  esMtnem  cf  wihiflk : 
•everal  travelers  that  have  been  at  Cin1nnlin>nJ%  waA^mmH 

K*  kces  they  represent;  beudea  diat  all  the  li^paiaHa  ] 
ris  gave  their  approbation  of  the  work,  aod  opon  Ihairi 
the  king  himself  having  seen  the  Jrawghiij  f  hoirftr  ij 
the  author  to  print  it  So  that  «e  nm  not  MwaraB^ 
to  reckon  it  among  the  best  books  of  travda ;  fbr  aa  finr  s^  it 
reaches,  which  is  to  Cmistantinople,  the  Propontis,  IMIpmbbIi 
and  Dardanels,  with  the  places  adjoining,  the  remaifa  of  ^ 
religion,  worship,  government,  manners,  fcc  of  the  Tniks  m 
singular. 

A  description  of  the  islands  and  inhabitants  of  F«fos^  ham 
seventeen  islands,  subject  to  the  king  of  Denmarky  in  68  dig.« 
north  lat.  written  in  Dani^  and  translated  into  EndiA^  If. 
The  description  is  very  particular  and  cnrioos,  and  indeed  mm 
than  could  well  be  expected  of  those  miserable  northern  iilswh; 
but  the  author  was  provost  of  the  churches  there,  and  had  tine 
to  gather  such  an  account,  which  is  somewhat  enlarged  with  phi- 
losophical observations  on  wbirlpoob  and  other  aecretaof  uataic. 
His  character  of  the  people  is  very  favourable^  and  savoors  moR 
of  affecdon  than  sincerity ;  but  the  worst  part  of  thia  small  book 
is,  first,  a  collection  of  some  romantic  stones  of  the  ancient  iabs- 
bitants  of  Faeroe ;  and,  in  the  next  places  what  is  yet  wone^  t 
parcel  of  insimi  Scant  tales  of  spectres  and  illusions  of  SataB,M 
the  author  odls  them. 

Josselin's  two  voya^  to  New  England,  8^.  In  the  fint  of 
these  there  is  little  besides  the  sea  journal  and  common  obserrs- 
tions,  unless  it  be  an  account  of  necessaries  for  planters.  Tke 
second  is  a  very  particular  description  of  all  tne  country,  ki 
beasts,  fowl,  fish,  plants,  and  trees,  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  English  inhabitants,  the  time  of  their  settling  there,  with 
many  oUier  matters  well  worth  observing.  Of  the  Indians  ke 
has  very  little  or  nothing.  The  relation  is  curioua  and  fiuthfal, 
but  in  many  places,  where  the  author  makes  his  own  remark^ 
there  are  the  oddest  uncouth  expressions  imaginable^  whidi  look 
very  conceited ;  but  that  is  only  as  to  his  style.  He  oondoda 
with  what  he  calls  chronological  observations  of  Americs, 
much  whereof  no  way  relates  to  that  part  of  the  worid,  and  the 
rest  is  of  no  great  use,  especially  for  tnat  there  are  aevoral  emn 
in  it  ^      - 

Josselin^s  New  Enffland  rarities,  a  very  small  8*^.  is  a  awR 
particular  account  of  the  fowl,  beasts,  fiuies,  serpentSi  iasedii 

Elants,  stones,  minerals,  metals,  and  earth  of  that  ooontryt  ^^ 
e  has  given  in  hu  No^a|g». 


year 
ciiy 
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'^-  The  adventures  of  M.  T.  S.  an  English  merchant,  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Turks  of  Argier,  and  carried  into  the  inland  tountiy 
of  Afric,  li".  Containing  a  short  nccounl  of  Argier  in  Ihc  year 
1618,  of  the  country  about  it,  and  more  particubrly  of  the  cii; 
Tremizen,  where  the  author  resided  three  years,  going  ubrt 
with  several  parties  which  his  master  commandea,  and  re' 
some  love  intrigues  he  had  with  Moortjih  women,  as  also 
struiige  metamorphoses  of  men  "ind  other  creqiures  turned 
stone  The  relation  is  plain  and  without  artifice.  At  tho  end 
arc  added  directions  liow  to  turn  it  out  at  the  strait's  mouth  with 
a  westerly  wind, 

Wyche's  relation  of  the  river  Nile,  its  source  and  current, 
small  8°.  This  is  only  u  translation  of  a  Portuguese  Jesuii 
account,  wiio  lived  in  Ethiopia  some  years,  being  the  same  ill 
is  given  by  F.  Alvarez,  and  others  of  the  society  who  lived  ihei 
and  no  doubt  is  very  authentic,  as  delivered  by  on  eye-witn< 
who  was  a  person  of  probity.  Other  things  relating  to 
unicorn,  rhinoceros,  bird  of  paradise,  pelican,  and  phoenix, 
writes  upon  hearsay,  which  deserve  not  the  same  credit, 
ticularly  when  he  says  that  the  rhinoceros  has  two  horns,  w 
we  have  seen  in  England  to  be  otherwise ;  and  of  the  great  r; 
ofpelicans  which  are  also  sufficiently  known.  But  these  are  triflei 
he  discourses  well  of  the  reason  of  calling  the  Ethiopian  emper  ' 
Prester  John,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  palm  or  cocoa-tree.  ' 

Ray"s  travels,  or  his  observations  topographical,  moral,  i 
physiological,  made  in  a  journey  through  pnrt  of  the  Low  Coun 
tries,  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  He  throughout  it  givesd 
very  brief,  yet  ingenious  description  of  every  town  he  saw  ; 
serves  some  particulars  of  the  customs  ana  dispositions  of  [ 
people:  and  curiously  lays  before  ns  any  thing  that  is  rare  i 
itself,  or  not  known  to  us :  but  in  his  account  of  mineral  watei 
and  of  foreign  plants,  as  one  so  understanding  in  those  parlicnlm 
he  outdoes  any  thing  that  could  be  expected  from  oilier  lra^cllel 
He  makes  an  excuse  for  the  Isnguage,  which  he  need  not,  it  beii^j 
well  enough  for  plain  notes  of  a  traveller.  Venice  he  describi 
more  pnrticularly  than  any  other  phice ;  but  of  all  univcrsitid 
as  being  himself  a  scholar,  he  says  more  than  of  other  towiiK. 
France  not  much,  as  having  made  but  a  short  stay  ttiere. 
closes  his  work  with  a  Latin  catalogue  of  plants  he  obiiervf 
abroad,  which  either  do  not  grow  or  arc  very  rare  in  Englai 
He  hns  inserted  Willoughby's  travels  in  Spain. 

Thus  have  we  run  through  all  the  books  of  travels  of  any  nol 
now  extant,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  English,  placlaj 
each  as  near  as  we  could  in  its  own  original  language :  niid  then 
fore  those  who  miss  any  in  the  English,  may  look  tor  thel 
in  the  other  languages,  where  they  will  certainly  find  them,i 
they  were  not  originallv  In  thol  tongue.  We  have  not  made  any 
particular  catAlogue  of  Dutch,  because  they  arc  not  very  many. 


and  idl  of  llMiiiviU  be  tmmif.m^htff. 

ocher  languages.    At  ibr  the  cIhmoIm»  gifwi  cCJlltaliik 

places  it  if  quoted  vbere  tbey  weaeliad;  bui  if  aneh  ai ^^ 

be  not  qttoU«»  it  is  because  the  booka  bne  boea  pospesalypaw 
used  aiid  eKainined»  where  sudi  «ocoaiit  oodd  wit  m/Samid 
tbem.  Lastly,  the  reader  must  observe^  tbat  in  .tbkcrtslofji^ 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  of  Am  t  ra  veh  oontained  hkjkk 
collection,  which  fniold  be  a  needless  icpethion,  tbef  bsi^g-dl 
VMotaoned  and  characterised  in  tbegmend  piefiioe. 


An  Account  cf  the  BooJb  contained  in  this 

Ths  first  volume  begins  with  Navarette^s  ^»«ti^rifal,  politicdi 
moral^and  religious  account  of  China.  Theautborwas  aDosd' 
nican  friar  sent  over  by  his  order  in  the  year  1616^  toesercbelib 
ecclesiastical  function  m  the  Philijipine  islands.  But  there  fiading 
no  great  encouragement,  he  ventured  over  into  China,  where  he 
spent  several  years  in  the  service  of  the  Christians  he  found  tber^ 
learning  the  Chinese  language^  reading  their  histories,  studjiif 
the  points  in  controversy  among  the  missionaries,  and  thorou^^j 
ouaiifying  himself  to  give  a  just  account  of  that  mighQ^  monardiy • 
He  wrote  in  Spanish,  and  was  never  translated  tiS  now.  Those 
that  have  read  liim  in  the  original,  give  a  high  commendation  of 
his  learning^  judgment,  and  smceritv ;  for  in  handling  the  parti- 
culars  mentioned  in  the  title  of  his  book,  he  ddivers  nothing  hot 
upon  the  best  grounds,  as  an  eye-witness,  where  he  could  be  so^ 
or  else  upon  the  authority  of  Chinese  histories,  which  he  searched 
and  very  well  understood,  or  upon  the  information  of  credible 
persons;  ever  mentioning  on  which  of  these  the  reader  is  to  rdy 
mr  the  truth  of  what  he  relates.  He  often  quotea  his  secood 
volume,  calling  it,  of  controversies,  the  main  subject  of  it  bdng 
those  points  still  in  dispute  among  the  missioners;  this  book  (ss 
we  are  informed)  was  printed,  but  by  the  interest  and  artifice  of 
the  Jesuits,  the  edition  was  seized  by  the  Inquisition  befcweit  wss 
published,  so  that  very  few  copies  o£  it  got  abroad. 

He  gives  us  an  exact  history  of  the  empire  of  China,  both 
ancient  and  modem;  a  description  of  the  country  and  people^ 
perfect  in  all  circumstances;  a  genuine  translation  of  the  motsk 
of  Confucius,  their  great  philosopher;  a  fiill  view  of  the  Chineis 
learning,  and  a  judicious  explication  of  their  opinions  in  religioat 
matters,  in  which  he  is  so  careful  and  particular,  that  no  other 
author  whatsoever  has  given  so  complete  an  account  of  the  rdi- 
gion  of  that  nation.  Nor  does  he  confine  himself  to  China,  but  in 
his  way  thither  delivers  many  curious  observations  be  made  in  his 
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voyage  to  New  Spain,  and  gives  a  very  good  acconnt  of  that 
country,  as  also  of  the  Philippine  islands  (where  he  made  a  con* 
siderable  stay),  of  the  islands  lying  about  them,  and  of  other  parts 
c^  India;  and  the  accidents  he  met  with  in  his  return  home^ 
which  was  in  the  year  167S,  after  he  had  been  abroad  twenty-six 
years.  On  his  arrival  in  Europe  he  repaired  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  upon  the  matter  of  the  controversies  between  the  mission- 
aries; where  he  was  treated  with  all  the  honour  due  to  a  person 
of  his  merit :  and  soon  after  his  return  to  Spain,  he  was  promoted 
to  an  archbishopric  in  Uispaniola. 

II.  Baumgarten,  whose  travels  we  have  here  into  Egypt,  Ara- 
bia,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  was  a  German  nobleman,  as  appears 
by  his  life  prefixed  to  his  travels.  His  journal  was  not  published 
by  himself;  but  after  his  death,  collected  from  his  own  and  his 
servant's  observations,  both  of  them  having  kept  diaries  of  all  they 
saw ;  and  therefore  are  two  several  witnesses  for  the  truth  of  what 
is  delivered.  Here  is  not  only  a  description  of  the  countries 
above-mentioned,  but  agreat  deal  of  their  ancient  history  inserted; 
and  what  renders  tlie  relation  yet  more  agreeable,  is  the  great 
variety  of  occurrences  in  this  voyage  well  worth  relating.  In  par- 
ticular, we  are  obliged  to  him  for  his  account  of  the  discipline 
and  manners  of  that  strange  and  unparalleled  society  of  men,  the 
Mamalukes,  who  for  a  long  time  held  the  dominion  of  Egypt,  and 
<^  whom  there  is  scarce  to  be  found  any  where  else  a  tolerable 
relation.  His  observations  on  the  lives  of  the  christian  religions 
men  in  those  parts  will  be  deli^tfid  to  the  curious  reader,  as 
will  also^his  remarks  on  the  superstitions  of  the  Mamalukes,  Arabs, 
and  other  infidels.  This  autnor  travelled  in  the  year  1507.  Hia 
journal  never  appeared  beibre  in  English.  The  L^tin  copy  here 
translated  was  corrected  by  Joseph  Scaliger^s  own  hand- 
Ill.  Henrv  Brawern  and  Elias  Herckemann  were  sent  to  the 
kingdom  of  Chili  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  in  the  years 
164^  and  164<3.  Brawern  was  ordered  to  endeavour  to  settle 
among  the  Indians  of  that  country,  who  were  then  revolted  from 
the  I^Miniards,  as  may  appear  by  the  advertisement  before  the 
voyage;  but  he  died  there,  and  so  that  design  came  to  nothing. 
The  main  thing  in  this  journal  is  an  account  of  the  voyage^  and 
a  description  ot  the  island  of  Castro,  lying  off  the  south  coast  of 
Chili,  as  also  of  the  river  of  Baldivia  in  that  kingdom. 

IV.  The  next  tract  in  order  in  this  collection  is  a  description 
of  the  island  of  Formosa  near  the  coast  of  China,  where  the 
Dutch  had  a  considerable  fort  Of  the  author  we  know  no  more, 
but  that  he  was  minuter  to  the  Dutch  in  that  island.  The  de* 
scription  is  but  short,  yet  contains  the  most  material  points  usually 
treated  of  in  such  relations. 

V.  The  remarics  on  the  empire  of  Japan  (pve  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  revenues  of  the  ^nperor  and  all  the  great  men  of 
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tlMtcnpire.    The mC  of  it inqMBM»i^«>^ 
ncterized,  and  ii  tberefere  left  toAaffquderti 

VI   Cqstain  John  Monck't  woywge  ilita^dM. 
wiB  performed  by  order  of  Qiriitttti^lV«]unr;ii£ 
die  years  1619  and  1680.    The  particuhir  pniio»  to  la: 
tbe  nuMt  material  pointy  wbioh  thewftm  need  mi  becmMi 


liere.  What  may  be  added  coocetning  tke 
waa  one  of  the  ablest  seamen  of -Ina  ttoaa;  .that 
natural  parts ;  wasof  abotdanddannf  •spirityiinpcrto 
those  dangerous  discoveries ;  andbaiOTtociidiif»idl4ka 
of  those  mcen  climates:  but  what  n  his  greatest 
in  thb  place  is,  that  he  was  a  man  of  truth  and  integrit|r»  as  wkj 
appear  by  his  narrative^  in  which  all  that  have  fiiUawed  mmcsiiU 
md  nothing*  to  contradict. 

VII.  To  Beauplan's  descripdon  of  Ukraine  ao  poiticiiisr  s 
preface  is  prefixed,  that  litde  more  can  be  added.     In  gBuetJi, 


the  reader  will  find  many  things,  both  moral  and  natural,  thatsre 
nure  and  remarkable.  He  lived  in  that  oonntrr  abont  the  yesr 
1640.  He  was  excellently  qualified  to  rive  this  deaenption,  Mag 
a  mathematician  and  an  engineer;  ana  be  has  permrmed  itss 
well,  that  nothing  seems  to  be  wandng  but  the  map^  whidi  be  - 
tells  us  was  seized  with  his  papers  by  the  king  of  Poumd. 

VIII.  The  two  voyages  to  Congo  in  Afric  were  perfiMrmed, 
die  first  by  Michael  Angelo  of  Gattina,  and  Denis  de  Carii  of 
Piacenza,  capuchins  and  missioners  into  that  kingdom,  in  the  yesr 
1666.  The  first  of  these  died  there,  after  he  had  sent  these  psr- 
dculars  in  letters  to  his  friends.  The  other  returned  into  Itidj, 
where  he  composed  a  small  book,  from  which  this  is  translated. 
It  begins  with  their  voyage  from  Italy  to  Lisbon,  and  thence  lo 
BrasU,  which  introduces  a  brief  account  of  that  country;  and 
thence  sailing  over  to  Afric,  treats  of  the  Portuguese  town  of 
Loando  on  that  coast,  of  the  behaviour  and  manners  of  the  people^ 
their  way  of  travelling,  the  product  of  the  country,  of  the  sevenl 
princes,  the  proceedings  of  those  and  other  missioners,  the  stsle 
t>f  religion ;  and  lasUy,  remarks  in  the  author'a  travels  through 
Spain  and  France  in  his  return  home.  More  pardciilars  whern 
may  be  seen  in  the  translator's  preface  before  the  voyase. 

IX.  The  other  voyage  to  the  same  country  was  pemrmed  fay 
F.  Jerome  Merolhi  da  Sorrento  in  the  year  1682,  who  was  aho 
a  missionen  The  vessel  he  went  in  being  by  contrary  winds  csr- 
ried  to  the  southward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tlie  ftther  de- 
livers all  that  is  remarkable  in  running  along  that  southern  coait 
of  Afric,  dll  his  arrival  at  the  port  of  AngoUu  Then  he  enten 
upon  his  business,  with  the  discovery  of  Congo,  and  first  missians 
to  those  parts ;  describes  the  river  Zaire,  r^tea  the  proceedingi 
of  the  missioners,  the  supersdtions  and  customs  of  the  Blacbi 
something  of  the  wars  betwixt  the  Portuguese  and  theBbdks,  and 
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^^Pthe  attemptg  of  the  Dutch  and  Eagliah  to  breed  enmity  betwi]i^| 
tboiie  two  nalions.  He  describes  the  beasts,  binl»,  fruits,  an^f 
plants  of  Con<{u,  and  has  many  ctiriuiis  lliings  not  token  notJotJ 
of  by  the  t'uriner  mis*<ionaries.  iS 

X.  The  first  volume  concludes  with  sir  Thomas  Itoe's  jouriuiLH 
a  valuable  piece.  Hewossent  ambnssador  bv  king  Janicsthe  FinaJ 
to  the  great  Mognt,in  l()l^,atthe  charge  ot'thc  East  India  Co— W 
pany,  to  settle  peace  and  commerce.  Being  in  that  high  pasl,h^| 
wai  tlie  better  able  to  give  us  a  true  accotmt  of  tiie  court  of  tlia^^ 
mighty  monarch,  to  show  us  all  the  custom.H  and  manners  of  i^fl 
and  to  instruct  ua  in  their  policies,  arts,  and  maxuns  of  state,  wliic^B 
common  travellers  are  not  allowed  to  pry  into.  There  is  no  cauiM 
to  suspect  the  truth  of  his  relation,  because  his  negotiations  UH 
Turkey,  where  he  was  ambassador,  lately  printed,  show  theextolfl 
of  his  genius,  which  was  universal;  and  for  integrity,  that  hewflH 
one  of  the  honestest  as  well  as  ablest  ministers  tlnit  ever  was  elB 

Iiloyed  by  any  court;  and  in  this  journal  he  had  an  eye  partid^J 
arly  to  serve  those  who  hiul  biistness  to  transact  in  India,  afl^H 
weretohavebusinessthcrein  ail  future  time.  For  a  fuller  accoudfl 
of  this  work  we  reler  to  the  preface  before  the  joumnl  itself,  ifl 
•  1.  The  second  volume  commences  with  the  voyagesnnd  travejj 
of  Mr.  John  N'ieuhoi!j  n  Dutchman,  and  employed  by  the  Dutdll 
Company  to  the  East  and  West  Indies.  They  are  divided  iotfl 
three  parts.  The  first  to  Brasil,  an.  ITilO,  in  which  he  weqj 
merchant  supercargo  to  a  ship  of  tlic  Weht  Indid  Compan^l 
HIh  description  of  Brasil  is  so  exact  and  full,  that  he  has  Im 
nothing  tor  the  diligence  of  those  who  came  alter  him ;  for  l>e- 
stdes  the  general  map,  there  are  draughts  of  the  towns  of  Areciie 
and  Olinda,  and  cuts  of  all  the  strange  beasts,  birds,  seiiiendM 
insects,  trees,  plants,  and  of  the  Indiana  themselves,  all  takflfl 
upon  the  spot.  To  which  he  adds  the  transactions  in  the  *>^H 
betwixt  the  Dutch  and  I'ortugtiese  in  that  country,  he  being  thcri^| 
in  the  height  of  it,  that  is,  from  KMQ  till  m-lQ-  ^| 

The  second  part  contains  the  author's  travels  in  the  East  Indifljfl 
begun  in  the  year  1653.  In  the  way  thither  he  describes  V^^ 
islands  of  Cabo  Verde,  giving  draughts  of  two  of  them,  calUjH 
S.  Anthony  and  S.  Vincent ;  and  then  a  map  of  the  Cape  ilH 
Good  Hope.  Thence  he  sails  to  Amboyna,  of  which,  and  oH 
Uie  Molucco  islands,  as  also  of  Formosa,  he  leaves  nothing  *'oi^H 
relating  untouched.  The  same  he  performs  from  China  all  aloq^l 
the  coast  of  India  and  Persia ;  so  plainly  representing  all  thiiMH 
observable  or  strange  there,  that  wilh  the  help  of  his  cuts  1^| 
Hccm  to  be  conversing  wilh  the  people  of  those  parts,  to  see  dH 
their  towns  and  living  creatures,  and  to  be  thoroughly  acquainlijH 
with  their  habits,  customs,  and  superstitions.  But  when  he  conaH 
to  Bataviii,  the  metropolis  of  the  Dutch  dominions  in  the  Eastt|^| 
there  quires  no  laboar  or  cost  lo  express  the  greatness  of  dljH 
city  ;  and  this  not  only  with  words,  but  with  abundance  of  lilH 
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tiie  inariDeCi*  the  tamihamm,  ihi  hii^tBl,liMi  i 

and  ttmclurei.    AUtbelMbiliflfr 

In  shorty  th#  whole  work  containi  .Mghly»tiio 

eU  drawn  to  tnitb,  end  not  fimq^  ik 

it extnofdiulry vetoeUe.    AUttwii 

of  the  wwi  betwart  the  Dntdi  emi  lirileMiin 

maiiv  reaerloi  of  their  histoiyy 

Tbe  third  pert  11  e  Tojage  to tkfti 
1871;  which  u  venr  short  and  imbaftol  $ 
fMtnnalely  killed  m  the  island  ot  Madagascar  ligr  tiM 

IL  After  Nieohoff fcUow  amkh'^  adfentarea,  U  awls,  aiad  eb- 
eenrationsy  banning  with  his  tiwds  in  tlie  JLow  Cenntfit^ 
France,  and  Ital^,  proeseding  tbonoe  to  the  ware  batwist  tk 
Tarksand  Tkansdvanians^  wMre  the  ssithor  asi'wud;  and  bsbg 
taken  prisoner  and  carried  infeoTertaiy^  hespeakaaoasewbts 
that  country :.  making  his  escape  fitMn  the  Tartar%  he 


dft  Europe,  and  passed  into  Barbarfs  hcneekeweMtoVkajsai^ 
the  Sonuner  Islends,  and  New  England,  and  has  left  ws  tEsJa- 
story  of  the  English  settlementa  in  these  places,  and  tbrir  itHr 
ftom  the  veer  1684  to  16£9,  thence  he  passed  to  the  Leerad 
Islands,  oi  which  he  likewise  gives  an  account. 

III.  Next  to  Smith's  adventures,  the  reader  wtU  find  two 
journals  of  men  left  in  the  froaen  regions  of  Greenland  sod 
Spitzbecgen,  to  winter  there,  and  make  some  observations  oa 
those  countries. 

The  first  of  these  is  of  seven  sailors,  who  voluntarily  consmtnl 
to  stay  in  the  isle  of  Maurice,  on  the  coest  of  GreenhuML  Thoe 
kept  an  exact  diary,  setting  down  the  wind,  weather,  and  sH 
other  particulars  they  oouB  observe,  firom  the  twenty^zth  of 
August,  1638,  till  the  twenU-ninth  of  April,  1684^  The  mediod 
is  j^n,  and  such  as  might  be  expected  from  sailors;  and  ss 
there  is  nothing  in  the  remtion  that  seems  incredible,  ao  nridier 
n  there  any  ground  to  caU  the  truth  of  it  in  question,  becsoK 
they  all  died  one  after  another,  and  left  this  journal  behind  than 
without  any  alteration :  and  doubtless  as  they  felt  themselves  do> 
dining,  they  would  have  no  inclination  to  impose  on  the  werU. 

I'he  second  ioumal  is  of  seven  other  Dutch  sulors,  left  to 
winter  at  Spitsberg^i  in  the  year  1684,  where  they  also  kept  a 
diary  from  the  eleventh  of  September,  till  the  twenty-sixtn  of 
February,  when  being  spent  with  the  scurvy,  and  thdr  limbs  be* 
numbed  with  the  winter's  cold,  they  could  not  hdp  theniselfc% 
and,  like  the  others,  were  all  found  dead  at  the  return  of  d» 
Dutch  fleet  in  1636. 

IV.  The  next  is  a  very  brief  relation  of  a  sfaipwiedc  in  Sfit$- 
bergen  in  1646,  and  of  the  taking  bp  of  fbor  of  the  non  whs 
escaped,  after  a  wonderful  manner;  yet  three  c^  then  died  soos 
efter,  and  only  one  mtormd  Viomft. 
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V.  The  descriptions  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  were  written 
about  the  year  1645,  by  Mr.  la  Peyrere,  a  learned  Frenchman^ 
author  of  the  book  about  the  Pree-Adamites,  secretary  to  the 
French  embassy  at  Copenhagen,  at  the  request  of  the  ingenious 
Mons.  de  la  Mothe  la  Vayer,  and  sent  to  him:  of  Iceland,  a 
country  long  inhabited,  though  so  cold  and  northerly,  he  delivers 
something  of  ancient  history,  besides  the  description  of  the  land, 
the  manners  of  the  people,  and  other  things  remarkable.  In 
Greenland  he  follows  much  the  same  method,  and  both  of  them 
are  well  worthy  to  be  read  with  attention,  as  delivering  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  narratives  we  have  of  those  parts,  and 
esteemed  as  such  by  Mons.  de  la  Mothe  la  Vayer,  who  was  a  very 
competent  judge. 

VI.  The  next  in  order  is  captain  Thomas  Jame8*s  voyage,  an. 
1631,  for  the  discovery  of  the  north-west  passajge  into  the  South 
Sea :  setting  soil  in  May,  he  ran  into  the  latitude  of  6S  d^eea 
and  upwards.  It  is  very  observable  throughout  the  voyage,  that 
we  shall  scarce  meet  with  so  continual  a  series  of  storms,  and  all 
sorts  of  hardships,  miseries,  and  calamities,  as  this  captain  run 
through ;  who  after  struggling  till  September  with  tempests,  cold 
and  uninhabited  shores,  at  last  was  driven  upon  a  desert  frozen 
island,  and  there  forced  to  winter  in  miserable  distress.  The  ac- 
count he  gives  of  the  extremity  of  the  cold  in  those  quarters, 
and  his  observations  on  it,  are  curious,  and  were  very  useful  to 
Mr.  Boyle,  in  the  experiments  he  made  about  cold.  But  the 
general  esteem  his  relation  is  in  among  the  ingenious  will 
sufficiently  recommend  it.  He  returned  safe  home  with  most  of 
his  crew. 

VII.  The  Muscovite  ambassador's  journey  by  land  from  Mos- 
cow to  China  in  164S  is  so  short  that  it  requires  little  to  be  said 
of  it,  but  that  it  describes  the  way  from  Moscow  to  Peking,  and 
shows  us  that  the  city  is  the  same  with  the  so  much  talked  of  and 
little  known  Cambalu,  mistakenly  supposed  to  be  in  Tartary. 
This  ambassador  being  never  admitt^  to  audience,  could  learn 
nothing  of  the  Chinese  court,  and  therefore  does  not  pretend  to 
inform  us  of  any  thing  that  relates  to  it. 

VIII.  Wagner's  travels  in  Brasil  and  tlic  East  Indies  about 
1633,  which  are  annexed  to  this  embassy,  are  as  short,  and 
may  so  soon  be  read  over,  that  it  is  needless  to  give  a  character  of 
them. 

IX.  The  life  of  Christopher  Columbus  has  a  short  preface  to 
it,  partly  the  author's,  and  partly  the  translator's,  which  is  suf- 
ficient to  inform  tlie  reader  both  of  the  contents  of  the  book, 
and  the  value  of  it  above  others  that  treat  of  the  same  subject. 
And  indeed  nothing  can  be  described  more  authentic,  if  we  will 
give  credit  to  original  papers,  and  those  from  so  good  a  hand 
as  the  admiral  himself  ana  his  own  son,  who  bore  part  with  him 
in  some  of  his  enterprises.     But  we  must  not  omit  to  observe^  that 
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under  the  title  of  his  life  is  oontained  the  vamSaam  €£dl  dat 
was  done  in  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies  in  his  time^  aiMMl 
1492,  besides  abundance  of  curioas  remarks,  acaroe  to  be  kmi 
in  any  other  author  that  writes  upon  this  sntgeot. 

X.  Greaves's  account  of  the  pyramids,  needs  little  to  be  said  of  it 
The  uniTersal  approbation  it  has  received  is  a  greater  diarBdir 
than  can  be  here  j^ven  of  it;,  the  judicious  Mens.  Tbevcaocsit 
such  a  value  upon  it,  that  he  translated  it  into  French.  In  a  woid^ 
it  is  the  most  accomplished  narrative  we  have  of  those  wmidaM 
piles,  and  may  spare  all  other  travellers  the  trouble  of  writfaigaf 
them.  He  has  said  all  that  can  be  expected :  he  instructs  os  wiio 
were  the  founders  of  the  pyramids,  the  time  of  erecting  than, 
the  motive  and  design  of  them,  and  then  describes  them  ezacthr, 
and  gives  draughts  of  them. 

XL  His  Roman  foot  and  denarius  added  to  his  pyranidi,  ii 
another  piece  of  excellent  literature,  to  give  light  into  the  waghti 
and  measures  of  the  ancients. 

XII.  Christopher  Borri's  account  of  Cochin-china,  where  he 
lived  about  the  year  16M,  closes  the  second  volume.  Itissboit, 
but  contains  many  curious  things,  being  full  of  matter,  witboat 
superfluity  of  words  to  swell  it  to  a  volume. 

I.  The  historical  relation  of  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  by  Alonio 
de  Ovalle,  about  tlie  year  1646,  has  the  first  place  in  the  tbiid 
volume.  It  is  the  only  good  account  of  that  kingdom  ;  the  autluv, 
being  a  Jesuit,  inserted  the  relations  of  several  miracles  in 
this  work,  which  the  translator  has  in  great  measure  retrenched; 
for  the  rest,  his  veracity  is  unquestioned.  The  author  himself 
is  so  modest,  as  to  excuse  any  fault  that  may  be  found  with 
this  work,  alleging  its  being  written  at  Rome,  where  he  was 
procurator  for  those  of  his  order  in  Chili ;  and,  being  so  tu 
from  home,  ill-provided  with  papers  and  all  materials  for  com- 
posing a  history  of  this  sort:  but  whosoever  reads  it,  will  find 
more  ground  for  commendation  thun  need  of  excuse,  nothing  of 
the  kind  being  more  complete,  full,  and  accurate.  Sometbuig 
might  be  here  s  lid  as  to  the  particulars  contained  in  this  book, 
but  that  the  author  and  translator  have  done  it  already  in  two  se- 
veral prefaces  before  the  book.  The  translator  gives  the  author 
and  his  work  that  honourable  character  they  deserve.  The  au- 
thor in  his  preface  sums  up  the  contents  of  his  book,  declares 
how  sincerely  he  has  dealt,  in  order  to  deliver  nothing  but  the 
truth ;  gives  his  reasons  for  what  he  says  relating  to  Peru  and 
Mexico,  and  lastly  demonstrates  how  this  work  may  be  diverting 
and  useful  to  all  ^orts  of  readers. 

II.  After  Ovalle,  follow  sir  William  Monson^s  naval  tracts.  Sir 

William  was  a  gentleman  well  descended,  but  of  small  fortune,  is 

he  confesses,  which  made  him  take  to  the  sea,  where  he  served  manj 

years  in  several  capacities,  till  merit  raised  him  to  the  degree  oi 

an  admiral,  first  under  c\WQetv^Vas&)^Vv^\i\\dvJ\Q,fv  under  king  James 
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and  king  Charles  the  First.  Being  bred  from  his  youth  at  sea^ 
and  being  a  man  of  excellent  natural  parts,  there  is  not  the  least 
shadow  of  reason  to  make  a  doubt  of  his  capacity  in  maritime 
affairs.  His  integrity  will  sufficiently  appciir  to  any  that  reads 
him,  for  he  every  where  carries  such  a  visible  ingenuity  in  what 
he  delivers,  that  it  plainly  appears  to  be  written  with  a  true 
zeal  for  the  public,  and  without  prejudice  or  affectation.  The 
excellent  advice  he  gives  to  his  eldest  son,  is  a  good  instance  of 
his  virtuous  inclination ;  and  the  small  estate  he  declares  he  leaves 
him,  after  so  many  toils  and  dangers,  plainly  shows  the  honesty 
of  his  life.  Thus  much  as  to  the  author:  as  to  his  tracts,  there 
is  a  preface  before  them,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  other 
particulars  not  touched  upon  in  this  place. 

The  first  book  is  chiefly  a  collection  of  every  year's  actions 
in  the  war  against  Spain,  on  our  own  and  the  Spanish  coasts,  and 
in  the  West  Indies.  Here  the  reader  is  not  to  expect  a  full  nar- 
rative of  these  affairs,  for  many  of  them  are  so  brief,  that  no  more 
is  said  of  them,  but  the  force  they  are  underUiken  with,  and  the 
success  of  the  enterprise ;  yet  the  design  is  to  show  the  reasons, 
either  why  they  miscarried,  or  why  so  Tittle  advantage  was  made 
where  they  succeeded.  In  some  he  is  more  particular  than  in 
others;  and  what  perhaps  may  be  still  of  use,  he  at  last  sets 
down  the  abuses  in  the  fleet,  and  the  methods  for  redressing 
them. 

His  second  book  continues  somewhat  of  the  metliod  of  the 
first,  beginning  with  &therly  instructions  to  bis  son  ;  whence  he 

1)roceed8  to  the  peace  with  Spain,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war- 
ike  naval  actions,  yet  not  to  his  command,  oeing  employed  against 
pirates.  He  inveighs  against  the  Dutch,  shows  the  ill  manage- 
ment of  a  design  against  Algier,  and  makes  very  notable  remarks 
on  the  attempt  upon  Cadiz  by  king  Charles  the  First,  proposing 
methods  how  Spain  might  have  been  much  more  endamaged,  with 
other  particulars  about  the  shipping  of  England,  and  sovereignty 
of  the  seas. 

The  third  book  treats  only  of  the  admiralty,  that  is,  of  all 
things  relating  to  the  royal  navy,  from  the  lord  high  admiral  to 
the  meanest  persons  employed  ashore,  and  to  the  cabin-boys  at 
sea  ;  and  from  a  complete  fleet  to  the  smallest  vessel  and  part  of 
it,  with  instructions  for  all  officers,  the  size  of  all  sorts  of  guns, 
all  sorts  of  allowances  on  board  the  king^s  ships,  and  excellent 
directions  for  fighting  at  sea;  an  account  of  all  the  harbours  in 
these  three  kingdoms,  with  many  more  curious  matters  accurately 
handled. 

The  fourth  book  is  of  another  nature  from  any  of  the  rest, 
being  a  brief  collection  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  discoveries  and 
conquests  in  Afric,  Asia,  and  America,  with  some  voyages  round 
the  world,  and  somewhat  of  English  and  French  plantations. 

VOL.  X.  o  ^ 
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The  fifth  book  U  fall  of  projects  or  sdienieej  fior 
affiura  at  sea  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  narinn. 

This  sixth  and  last  treats  of  mhing,  to  show  tbe  infioke 

tion  of  wealth  and  strength  it  would  oriiiff  to  1^-tig^^ii^  •  indi  dl 
instructions  necessary  for  putting  such  a  design  in  f^ftytMm. 

III.  This  third  volume  ends  with  the  descriptioii  of  the  coMb 
of  Malabar  and  CoromandeU  and  the  island  of  Ceyloa  mds 
East  Indies,  about  the  year  1649,  by  Philip  Bald«i%  a  \klik 
minister,  who  lived  several  years  in  those  parts.  The  pirfcnm 
the  work  gives  a  general  idea  of  it,  and  of  the  author,  to  iriudi 
the  reader  ma^  recur  to  avoid  repetition;  but  for  his  further is- 
formation  let  it  be  observed,  that  he  first  gives  a  brief  aoooont  of 
the  actions  and  conquests  of  the  Portuguese  in  those  partii  nd 
then  an  ample  and  full  relation  how  the  Dutch  expelled  thn; 
where  we  shall  find  more  particulars  concerning  those  a&indua 
have  been  hitherto  made  public  in  English,  which  is  a  very  cos- 
siderable  piece  of  history.  And  though  he  only  promises  to  Irat 
of  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel  on  the  continent,  vet  to 
lead  the  more  methodicallv  into  it,  he  begins  with  the  descriptmflf 
Canibaya,  the  treaties  of  the  Dutch  with  the  great  mogul,  the  tnde 
of  several  European  nations  along  that  coast;  and  leads  us  eici 
into  ttie  Red-Sen,  describing  many  places  of  note  upon  those  shoia^ 
and  even  up  the  inland  country,  acquainting  the  reader,  at  the 
same  time,  with  all  that  is  rctiuisite  to  be  known  of  the  Mabo- 
nietans  in  those  parts.  Hence  ne  descends  to  treat  of  all  the  gietf 
peninsula  on  this  side  Ganges,  of  its  product,  the  rivers  Nile  sod 
Ganges,  and  more  particularly  than  any  other  has  done  of  the 
Malabar  language.  After  this  he  proceeds  to  Ceylon,  where  he 
enlarges  more  than  upon  the  rest,  as  having  lived  longest  thcRi 
rnd  concludes  with  a  large  account  of  the  idolatry  ot  the  £tf( 
India  pagans. 

I.  The  first  voyage  in  the  fourth  volume  is  that  of  Dr.  Frandi 
Gemelli  Careri  round  the  world,  a  piece  of  extraordinary  cmi- 
osity,  altogether  new,  and  but  lately  published  in  Italian  in  sx 
octavo  volumes,  and  now  first  in  English^  the  author  retuniif 
home  from  his  long  travels  but  at  Uic  end  of  the  year  169& 
His  learning,  as  beinjj;  a  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  and  his  exai- 
lent  natural  qualifications,  have  rendered  his  work  so  complcie; 
tliat  indeed  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  excellent  pieoei  rf 
this  nature  now  extant.  Nothing  can  be  more  diverting,  k 
having  that  extraordinary  variety  which  the  whole  compass  of  ihi 
earth  affords,  and  that  in  the  noblest  and  best  parts  of  iL  An  sir 
of  truth  appears  throughout  it,  there  being  nothing  but  whgtii 
told  with  mucli  modesty,  and  what  is  probable  and  natural  cnoc^ 
in  itself;  besides  that  the  most  part  of  what  is  here  related  nuj 
be  found  dispersed  in  many  other  travellers^  who  saw  but  piecef 
of  what  Gemelli  took  a  view  of  entire.    His  remarks  sad  oih 
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lenrations  are  extraordinary  curious,  because  he  was  not  only  ca- 
pable to  make  them,  but  had  leisure,  that  bein^  his  only  business, 
and  money  to  carry  him  through.     In  fine,  he  has  an  excellent 
brief  collection  of  history  annexed  to  every  part  of  his  travels, 
ivhich  informs  the  reader  of  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  present 
state  of  the  countries  there  spoken  of.      He  is  exact  for  the  most 
part  in  setting  down  the  distances  of  places^  a  great  help  to  future 
travellers.     His  account  of  plants  and  fruits  peculiar  to  the  East 
nnd  West  Indies,  with  the  draughts  and  representations  of  them, 
is  a  good  help  to  natural  history,  together  with  his  other  descrip- 
tions, and  his  observations  of  customs,  manners,  habits,  laws,  rcli- 
fions,  and  all  other  things  in  those  vast  regions  he  passed  through. 
n  particular,  what  he  says  in  that  part  of  his  voyage  which  is 
from  Aquapulco  till  his   leaving  the  continent  of  America,  is, 
besides  what  is  in  Gage,  almost  the  only  account  we  have  of  the 
inland  parts  of  that  continent.      There  is  a  preface  to  the  work 
which  gives  a  full  account  of  it. 

II.  An  account  of  the  shipwreck  of  a  Dutch  vessel  on  the  coast 
of  the  isle  of  Quelpaert,  which  happened  in  the  year  1653,  toge- 
ther with  the  description  of  the  kingdom  of  Corea.  This  was 
originally  writ  in  Dutch  by  one  that  calls  himself  the  secretary  of 
the  ship  then  lost,  who  lived  thirteen  years  in  those  countries, 
and  at  last  made  his  escape  with  some  others.  It  was  thought 
worthy  to  be  translated  into  French,  and  now  lastly  into  English. 
It  is  the  only  account  yet  extant  of  the  kingilom  of  Corea,  which 
lies  on  the  east  of  China,  being  a  peninsula  joined  to  that  mighty 
empire  by  a  small  neck  of  land  :  and  it  is  no  wonder  we  should 
be  so  very  much  strangers  to  this  country,  since,  besides  its  remote- 
ness, the  author  tells  us  they  admit  of  no  strangers;  or  if  any  have 
the  misfortune,  as  he  had,  to  fall  into  their  hands,  they  never 
return  home,  unless  they  can  make  as  wonderful  an  escape  as 
he  did.  The  relation  itself  has  a  particular  preface  annexed 
to  it  by  the  translator,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

III.  Next  follows  a  relation  of  a  voyage  from  Spain  to  Para- 

Siay,  about  1691,  by  F.  Antony  Sepp,  and  F.  Antony  Behmc, 
erman  Jesuits ;  with  a  description  ot  that  country,  the  remarkable 
things  in  it,  and  residences  of  the  missioners.  We  have  a  parti- 
cular account  of  their  voyage ;  they  landed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  of 
which  town  they  give  a  very  good  description,  and  of  the  great 
river  of  Plate  which  runs  by  it ;  and  proceeding  up  into  the 
bountry  from  Buenos  Ayres,  they  treat  distinctly  of  the  several 
santons  of  Paraguay. 

IV.  After  this  is  placed  a  fragment  translated  out  of  Spanish, 
concerning  the  islands  of  Salomon  in  the  South  Sea,  discovered  by 
iie  Spaniards  about  1695,  but  hitherto  never  conquered  or  inha- 
jited  by  any  European  nation.  It  was  inserted  in  Thevenot's 
»llection  of  voyages.  Both  the  beginning  and  conclusion  are 
vanting;  which,  it  seems,  have  perished  through  the  uc^U^vnka 
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of  those  intrusted  with  the  original  papers.      However,  b^  good 
fortune,  as    much  has  been  preserved   as   serves   to  give 
some  knowledge  of  those  islands,  and  of  the  nature  and 
tion  of  their  innabitants.    And  because  so  little  is  known  of  i 
places,  this  fragment  was  judged  not  unworthy  a  place  in 
collection, 

y.  The  history  of  the  provinces  of  Paraguay,  Tucumany,Bio 
de  la  Plata,  Parana,  Guaira,  Urvaica,  and  Chili ;  was  written  in 
Latin  by  F.  Nicholas  del  Techo,  a  Jesuit.  The  antecedent  lo- 
count  of  Paraguay  by  F.  Sepp  has  lightly  touched  upon  part  of 
this  subject,  but  that  only  relates  to  one  of  the  provinces  here 
named;  whereas  this  extends  from  the  North  to  the  South  Set, 
and  includes  all  that  vast  tract  of  land  in  America,  lying  south  of 
Peru  and  Brasil.  The  greatest  part  of  these  countries  have  nol 
been  so  fully  described,  nor  the  manners  and  customs  of  thoie 
savage  Indians  so  fully  made  known,  as  they  are  by  this  author, 
who  spent  no  less  than  twenty-five  years  among  them.  Bat  to 
avoid  repetitions,  what  more  is  performed  in  this  work  may  be 
seen  in  the  particular  preface  before  it. 

VI.  Pelham'*s  wonaerful  preservation  of  eight  men  left  a  whole 
winter  in  Greenland  1630,  is  the  sixth  treatise  in  this  volame. 
The  preservation  was  indeed  very  remarkable,  especially  con^der- 
ing  how  unprovided  they  were  left  of  all  necessaries  for  wintering 
in  such  a  dismal  countr\',  it  being  accidental  and  no  way  designed 
This  narrative  has  nothing  of  art  or  language,  being  left  by  an 
ignorant  sailor,  who,  as  he  confesses,  was  in  no  better  post  than 
gunner's  mate,  and  tliat  to  a  Greenland  fisher ;  and  therefore  the 
reader  can  expect  no  more  than  bare  matter  of  fact,  delivered  in 
a  homely  style,  which  it  was  not  fit  to  alter,  lest  it  might  breed 
a  jealousy  that  something  had  been  changed  more  than  the  baie 
language. 

VII.  Dr.  John  Baptist  Morin's  journey  to  the  mines  in  Hun* 
gary,  about  1650,  is  a  very  short  relation  of  those  mines,  die 
ore  they  afford,  the  damps,  the  springs  in  them,  the  miner%  die 
manner  of  discharging  the  water,  and  other  particulars  relating 
to  them. 

VIII.  Ten-Rhvnc^s  account  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  about 
1G73,  and  of  the  Hottentots,  the  natives  of  that  country,  is  vei; 
curious.  After  a  short  description  of  the  Cape  and  Table  Moun- 
tain, he  describes  the  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  insects,  and  plants 
found  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  and  then  succinctly  trc»its  of  the 
people,  their  persons,  garments,  dwellings,  furniture,  disposition, 
manners,  way  of  living,  and  making  war,  trojffic,  sports,  religioo, 
magistrates,  laws,  marriages,  children,  trades,  physic,and  language. 

IX.  The  fourth  volume  concludes  with  captain  Richard  Bor- 
land's draught  of  tlie  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  in  1G75,  and  his 
observations  on  its  currents. 
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C. 


Cabot,   (Sebastian)   attempts    to 
discover  a  north-west  passage, 

428 
■  discovers   Newfoundland, 

ibid. 

-  his  voyages  in  the  Spanish 
service,  447 

Calamy  (Edmund)  cited,  203,  n. 

210,  n. 
Candish's    (sir  Tliomas)  voyage, 

497 
Canons  (of  the  church  of  England) 

Vid.  Laud. 
Cape  Verde  discovered,  387 

—  of  Good  Hope  discovered, 

389 
Carlisle,   (Charles   Howard,   earl 

of )  his  character,  241 

Carnarvon,  (Charles  Dormer,  carl 

of)  his  character,  ibid. 

Carolina,  laws  and  constitutions 

for  it,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Locke, 

175 
Catalogue  and  character  of  books 

of  voyages  and InivAs,  5\^, ^. 


Cfttediiim    (of    the 
England) 

CaDiea  3  the  syBtem  of 
caoMS  coofatedj  S54, 2Si 

■  it  bringtiutDtheitfigiii 

of  Hobbes  and  Spiaon,      2jS 

Chamberlaynej  hia  atate  of  Eif- 
land,  306 

Champlain't  (Samnel)  Toyage,  471 

Chancellor  (Ridiard)  disoofcn 
Russia,  378 

Charles  H.  designed  to  reiga  hy  i 
standing  army,  243 

Chesterfidd,  (Philip  Staabope, 
earl  of)  his  character,        241 

Clarendon,  (earl  of)  commended, 

234 

Clerc,  (John  le)  hia  New  Testa- 
ment,  266,  2G7.— His  Hannooy 
of  the  Eirangel  ists,  31 1 

Clergymen,  Uoght  rather  to  obey 
than  understand,  202 

the  principles  of  some, 

dangerous  to  government,   246 

Columbus  (Christopher)  character 
of,  421 

■  his  expe- 
ditions,                423,  429, 432 

— ^_.  discovers 

America,  424 

Compass,  invention  of  the,     372 

variation  of  the,      376 

Cook's  (John)  voyage,  50o 

Corporations,  the  design  of  the 
act  for  regulating  corporatioiu 
in  1G61,  201 

C/ortcs  (Ferdinand)  conquers  Mex- 
ico, 441 

Crew,  (John,  lord)  hb  character, 

241 

D. 

Dampiefs  (captain)  voyages,  489, 

M 

Davis's  (John)  voyages,  46S,  469, 

47« 

Declaration  of  indulgence  in  1671, 

204 

De  la  Mcr,  (George  Booth,  locd) 
his  character,  235 

Denbigh,  (Basil  Fielding,  eari  of) 
\iA&  ^vc^KNfcx^  234 
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Deronshire,  (William  Cavendish, 
earl  of)  his  character,         240 

Diaz  (Bartholomew)  discovers  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  389 

D*Oirt,  see  Noort. 

Dorset,  (Richard  Sackville>  earl 
of)  his  character,  241 

Drake's  (sir  Francis)  voyage,  494 


E. 


East  India  Company,  English,  esta- 
blished, 408 
East*Indies,  first  voyage  to  the, 

390 
^— —  discoveries    in    the, 

390,  415 
■  commodities  of  the, 

415, 417,  &c. 

Echard,  (Laorence)  misrepresents 

a  debate  in  the  house  of  lords, 

240,  n. 
Edward  IV.  makes    Henry    VI. 
prisoner,  223 

Enirland's  Complaint    to    Jesns 
Christ, against  the  Bishops,  Ca- 
nons, &c.  244,  n. 
English  discoveries  in  the  North, 

378 

on  the  coast 

of  Africa,  384,  402 

'   in  the  East 

Indies,  403 


East  India  Company  esta- 
blished, 408 

Episcopacy,  whether  of  divine 
right,  232 

Eure,  (Ralph,  lord)  219 

Exeter,  (John  Cecil,  earl  of)  241 


F. 


Faffg,  (sir  John)  240,  n. 

Fai^nberg,  (Thomas  Bellasis,  earl 

of)  241 

Finch,  (Heneage,  lord)  210 

Fireships,  invention  of,  365 

Fish,  an  account  of  a  poisonous 

one,  260 

Fltzwalter,   (Benjamin  Mildmay, 

lord)  241 

Five  mile  act,  203 


Forbisher*s  (Martin)  voyage8,4649 

465 
Freedom,  wherein  human  freedom 

consists :    vid.   Limborch,  vid. 

Locke. 


G. 


Galleys  of  the  ancients,  369 

Gama's  (Vasco  de)  voyage  to  the 

East- Indies,  390 

Gilbert*8  (sir  Humphrey)  voyage, 

467 

Gillam*8  (Zachariah)  voyage,  477 

Gioia,  invented  the  compass,  374 

God,  how  his  unity  may  be  proved 

by  reason,  71,  72 

■  whether  we  see  all  things  in 
God,  247 

Gosnols*s  (captain)  voyage,    471 
Gospel,  the  excellence  of  its  mo- 
rality, 306 
Grapes,  a  list  of  the  various  spe- 
cies cultivated  about  Montpe- 
lier,  332 

■  the  method  of  treading 
and  pressing,  for  the  making 
wine,  334 

Greeks,  naval  history  of  the,  361^ 

364 
Greenvil's  (sir  Richard)  voyages, 

468^  469 
Grotius,  (Hugo)  cited,  220 


H. 


Halifax,  (George  Savil,  lord)  his 
character,  219 

Hammond,  (Dr.)  his  annotations 
on  the  New  Testament  com* 
mended,  310 

Hawkins's  voyages,        462,  463 

Henry  VI.  a  weak  prince,  taken 
prisoner  by  Edward  the  Fourth, 

223 

Hog*s-shearing ;  what  they  call  so 
at  Oxford,  280 

Holies,  (lord)  his  public  spirit,  215 

Homilies  of  the  church  of  England, 

229 

Hooper,  (George)  bishop  of  St. 
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Hore*s  Dnfortanate  voyage,  45d> 

462 
Hudson's  voyage,  475 

I.  J. 

JackinaD*s  (Charies)  voyage,  380 
Jameses  (captaia)  voyage,  477 
Jeakinsoa's    (Ant.)    voyages    to 

Muscovy,  379 

Indiflerency,  how  this  word  is  to 

be  onderstood,  in  the  argnment 

of  hnmaa  liberty,  109,  110 
Jostice,  extraordinary  instance  of 

justice  in  Turkey,  304 


K. 


Keeling's  (William)  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies,  409 

King,  whether  his  commission  is 
sufficient  to  protect  a  man,  who 
acts  against  the  law,    224,  &c. 

Kuve,  in  the  manufacture  of  wine, 
this  vessel  described,  336 


L. 


Lancaster's  (James)  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies,  408 

Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
his  canons,  243 

Lauderdale,  (duke  of)  his  charac- 
ter, 210 

■  —    house    of   commons 

address  the  king  against  him, 

236,  n. 

Lee,  (Henry)  his  anti-scepticism 
mentioned,  285 

Lightfoot,  his  works  commended, 

311 

Limborch,  (Mr.)  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Locke,  1 

■  advised  by  Mr.  Locke 
to  dedicate  his  History  of  the 
Inquisition  to  archbishop  Tillot- 
son,  28 

his  history  well  accept- 


ed by  the  archbishop,  several 
bishops,  and  peers  of  England, 

29,  30 
— —  his   great  caie   ^^X. 


the  widoobted  tratfa  of  Us  lei- 

timoniea,  40 

Lunboreh^  (Mr.)  laments  the  nd- 
den  death  of  archbiahop  TiHol- 
son,  to  whom  he  inteaded  tadedh 
cate  hiaTbe(do|paChriftiaaa,41 
— ^— *  dedans  theattcmpliflf 
the  Romanists  to  soppressthe 
aathcws  dted  in  lus  history,  43 
complaints    of  pi^ 


proceedings    among    profeiied 
protestants,  44, 45 

informs     Mr.   Lode 


about  his  publishing  the  worh 
of  Arminins,  48 

— • relates  how  presnmpts* 

onsly  a  certain  divine  pro- 
nounced a  dying  malefiictor  hajH 
py,  because  she  dedared  her 
reliance  on  Christ's  merits,  58 
■  further     desires    Mr. 

Locke*s  proof  from  reason  of 
the  unity  of  God,  69,  73 

approves   Mr.  Locke*» 


distinction  between  papists  and 

evangelics,  8*2 

■         thinks  there  are  some 


of  both  thotie  sorts  among  all 
sects,  ibid. 
desires  Mr.  Locke  to  in- 
form him  for  what  errors  one 
Hammont  was  burnt  in  qneen 
Elizabeth's  time,  84 
doubts  concemiog  the 


Jewish  paraphrasts  owning  tbe 
eternal  generaUon  of  the  Son  of 
God,  85 

•mentions  manyMenoon- 


ites,  who  were  put  to  death  for 
religion  in  England,  95 

— —  censures  the  author  of 
Platonism  unveiled,  for  his 
stinging  sarcasms,  98 

his  design  in  his  Com- 


mentary on  the  Acts,  to  show 
the  truth  and  divinity  of  tbe 
Christian  religion,  103 

— — _  writes    to    Mr.  Lodte 


the  severe  punishment  of  ooe 
charged  with  docinianism,  105f 

106 

xt^aXg^Vwya  strictly  lb« 
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synod  forbad  publishing  their 
persecntions  of  the  remon- 
strants^  112 

limborchj  (Mr.)  his  notion  of  the 
lust  judgment  of  the  onder- 
standiog,  1 1 4 

■  explains  the  terms  be 

uses  in  discoursing  of  human 
liberty,  124,  &c. 

lays  down  his  judgment 


concerning  it  in  ten  theses,     128, 

129 

■  shows  wherein  he  seems 

to  differ  from  Mr.  Locke,     130, 

&c. 
complains  of  professed 


high  commendtdoQ  of  that  hi- 
story, 33 
Locke,  (Mr.)deelare8  the  great  use- 
fulness of  Mr.  Limborch*8  hi- 


protestants,  for  attributing  too 
much  to  human  authority,  142 ; 
— gives  an  instance  of  this  in 
the  triennial  solemn  inspection 
of  the  acts  of  the  synod  of  Dort, 

ibid. 

Lindsey,  (Robert  Bertie,  earl  of) 

his  character,  204 

Linn,  (Nich.  of)  voyages  of,    378 

Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England, 

228,  229 
Loadstone,  polarity  of, discovered, 

373 
Locke,  (Mr.)  his  Latin  letter  to 
Mr.  Limt>orch,  about  Father  Si- 
mon* s  critical  history,  5 
desires  the  publishing  of  Mr. 
LeClerc*s  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
psalms,                                   18 
—  advises  against  a  too  hot  re- 
gimen in  the  sroalUpox,         19 
writes  to  Mr.  Limborch,  con- 
cerning the  toleration  proposed 
in  the  English  parliament,     22 
complains  to  him  that  the 
toleration  was  not  so  large  as 
was  wished  for,                      23 
his  account  of  two  born  deaf 


taught  to  Kpeak  by  Dr.  Wallis, 

24 
—  complains  of  the  presbyte- 
rians'  hot  zeal  in  the  cold  coun- 
try of  Scotland,  27 
advises  him  to  dedicate  his 
History  of  the  Inquisition  to 
archbishop  Tillotson,28  3— his 


story, 


35 


commends   Mr.  Limborch's 

Theologia  Christiana,  38 

—  bewails    his   own   and   the 

public  loss,  by  the  death  of 

archbishop  Tillotson,  41 

acquaints  Mr.  Limborch  how 
he  discovered  in  the  Scriptures 
the  plain  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, 46,47 

informs  Mr.  Limborch  that 
his  love  of  peace  made  him  fear 
to  insert  in  the  4th  edition  of 
his  Essay  his  proofs  of  the  unity 
of  God,  63 

excuses  himself,  for  being 
prevailed  on  to  prove  the  unity 
of  God,  to  those  who  can  do  it 
better  themselves,  70 

his  proofs  of  the  unity  of 
God,  in  a  French  letter  to  Mr. 
Limborch,  ibid.  &c. 

the  same  argument  further 


explained  in  another  letter,  7^, 

77 
understood  not  the  Cartesi- 


ans* language  of  infinite  thought, 
though  he  had  a  notion  01  an 
infinite  substance,  81 

divides  all  Christians  into 
papists  and  evangelics,       ibid. 

writes  concerning  Hammont^ 


Lewes,  and  Wightman,  who 
were  burnt  alive,  and  the  er- 
rors   they  were  charged  with, 

90,  &c. 

highly  commends  the  design 
of  his  Commentary  on  the  Acts, 

104 

relates  how  he  uses  the  word 
indifferency,  in  treating  of  li- 
berty, 109,110 

laments  that  popish  perse- 
cutions should  be  practised  by 
protestants.  111 

suspects  that  Mr.  Limborch 


and  he  have  not  the  same  idea 
of  the  wiU,  VV^ 
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.Locke,  (Mr.)  doabts  whether  vo- 
litioo  may  be  said  to  be  incuun- 
plete,  though  it  is  sometimes 
ineffectual,  117; — shows  how 
Mr.  Limborch  and  he  differ 
about  this  subject,  ibid. 

farther  explains  his  notion  of 
indifferency,  and  shows  that  an 
action  may  be  voluntary,  when 
it  is  not  free,  ibid.  &;c. 

sends  a  cUiuse  to  be  added  to 
the  French  edition  of  his  £ssay, 
for  explaining  this,  122 

signifies  when  a  man  is  free^ 
in  the  action  of  willing,  or  un- 
derstanding, and  when  he  is  not 
free  therein,  ibid. 

laments  the  superstitious  tri- 
ennial practice  in  Holland  of  in- 
specting the  acts  of  the  svnod, 

'  145 

an  article  inserted  in  the  Con- 
stitutions of  Carolina,  against 
Mr.  Lookers  judgment,  19-1,  n. 
—  an  attempt  made  in  Oxford 
to  censure  his  Essay  ou  Human 
Understanding,  277 

Mr.  LfOckc*s  picture  drawn 
at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Collins,  296 
Lock's  (John)  voyage  to  Guinea, 

402 

Lowde,  (Mr.)  writes  against  Mr. 

Locke,  2"^ 

M. 

Macham  discovers  Madeira,     384 

Madeira  discovered  by  an  English- 
man, ibid. 

Magellan  (Ferdinand)discovers  the 
strait  that  bears  his  name,  A\2 

■  iiis    voyage 

round  the  world,  4 90 

Magna  Charta,  made  null  by  the 
doctrine  of  some  clergymen,  226 

Maire,  (Isaac  le)  and  Schouten's 
voyage,  503 

Malcbranche,his  notions  confuted, 

247,  &c. 

Marquette's    (father)   expedition, 

478 

Mede,  (Joseph)  hia  wu\\u|»&  co\\\- 
inciidcd,  »^^V 


Bfdoni^  BcAod  off'  caHifiiBn  k 

France,  951 

Mendana's  (  AItmo  de)  wyage,4gi 
BfiddletOD'a  (air  Heaiy)  fmy^ 
to  the  East  Indies.     409,  4il 
•^— —  (David)  voyage,  411 
Mind  of  nuD,    nndentandt  ani 
wilb  of  itself,  without  facoltia 
distinct  from  it,  106,  &c 

Mohan,   (Charles,  lord)  hb  cha- 
racter, 231 
Monarchy,  whether  of  divine  ricbt, 

201,  243 

Montagae,(lord)  his  character, 241 

Monts  (de)  and  de  Potrincoort's 

voyages,  472, 473 

Moore's  (Richard)  voyage,     475 

Morality,  the  best  books  that  treat 

of  it,  306,  — Tid.  Etbka. 

Morley,  (George)  bishop  of  \I1b- 

chester,  224 

N. 

Narbroug]rs(sir  John)  voyage,  476 
Navigation,  historj-  of,  *^9 

advantages  of,       50j 

Necessity  of  sinning,  a  kind  of  it 

may  be  brought  on  men,  without 

fate,  or  an  absolute  decree,  9 
Neptune,  a  great  admiral,        361 

the  same  with  Japhet,ibid. 

Newfoundland  discovered,  42S 
Newport's  (captain)  voyage,  474 
Non-conformists,     )>ersecuted    in 

Charles  the  Second's  reign,  and 

their  character,  202 

Noort's  (Oliver)  voyage,  500 
North,  (lord)  241 

Northampron,  (earl  of)  ilnd. 

Norris,  (Mr.)    his  reflections  on 

Mr.  Locke*s  Essay,  247 

■  his    Essay   on    the  Ideal 

World,  283 
the  fallacy  of  one  of  his 

arguments,  284 

North-east  passage,  attempts  to 

discover,  381 

North-west  passage^   attempts  to 

discover,  428,  408,  475 

O. 
0?LvW,vjWv.Vwi^  Corbidden  by  Jesus 


Iniiu^ 


ffTl 


OOt  the  method  of  maldDg,  about 
Montpel'ier,  340,  &c. 

OliveSt  the  various  sorts  cultivated 

about  Montpelier  specified,  338 

■  how  the  trees  are  planted 

and  cultivated,  ibid.  &c. 

Ovalle*s  (Francis  de)  voyage,  466 

P. 

Paget,  (lord)  241 

Peaches,  method  of  preserving 
them,  350 

Pears,  French,  the  best  sorts  of,  350 

— *  method  of  preserving  them, 

ibid. 

Peers,  the  behavionrof  popish  peers 
in  Charlesthe  Second*s  time,  24 1 

Pelsart's  (Francis)  voyage,     485 

Pert's  (sir  Thomas)  voyage,   439 

Petre,  (lord)  his  character,     241 

Pefs  (Arthur)  voyage,  380 

Philistines :  see  Phoenicians. 

Phoenicians,  ablest  mariners  of  the 
ancients,  362 

— —  their  maritime  expedi- 
tions, ibid. 

Pitt,  his  Preservative  of  Health,  its 
character,  279 

Plums,  the  best  sorts  of  enume- 
rated, 349 

—  the  way  of  preserving  them, 

ibid. 

Pococke,  (Dr.)  some  account  of 
his  life  and  character,  299 

Pool,  (Matthew)  his  synopsis  com- 
mended, 310 

Porter ;  a  pleasant  story  of  a  por- 
ter of  a  college  in  Oxford,  302 

Potrincourt  (de)  and  de  Monts's 
voyages,  472, 473 

Printers,  their  character,         291 

Protestant  religion,  wherein  it  is 
comprehended  in  England,  228 

Protestants,  are  now  as  much  as 
ever  concerned  to  be  vigorous 
in  their  joint  endeavours  for 
supporting  the  reformation,  312 

Prunes,  method  of  preserving  in 
France,  351 

PruneUas,  the  French  method  of 
preserving,  ibid. 

Psalmanazar,  (George)  an  inquiry 
after  him,  291 


Q- 

Quiros's  (Peter  Fernandez  de) 
voyage,  485 

R. 

Raymond'9  (George)  voyage  to 
the  East  Indies,  403 

Reasons  against  restriuning  the 
Press,  Mr.  Locke's  judgment  on 
that  pamphlet,  274 

Religion,  the  shortest  way  to  ob- 
tain a  true  knowledge  of  it,  306 

Roberts,  (lord)  his  character,  241 

Romans,  naval  history  of  the,  366 

Rowles*s  (Ricliard)  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies,  410 

Rutland,  (John  Manners,  earl  of) 

241 
S. 

St.  Helena,  island  of,  discovered, 

392 
Sanderson,  (bishop)  his  opinion 
concerning  monarchy,  and  the 
obedience  of  subjects  to  their 
prince,  245,  n. 

Sandys,  (lord)  241 

Saris's  (John)  voyage  to  Japan,  412 
Saturn,  the  same  with  Noah,  361 
Say  and  Seal,  (viscount)  241 
Schouten,  (William  Cornelison) 
and  le  Maire*s  voyage,  503 
Sea  charts,  antiquity  of,  375 

Septie,  a  French  measure,  the 
quantity  ascertained  in  English 
measure,  346 

Shaftesbury,  (earl  of )  his  charac- 
ter, 204 
'  his  opinion  concerning 
the  declaration  of  indulgence, 

205 
his  observation  on  the 


articles,  liturgy,  &c  of  the 
church  of  England,      227,  &c 

Sharp's  (captain)  voyage,        479 

Sharpey*s  (Alexander)  voyage  to 
the  East  Indies,  '     410 

Sherlock,  (William)  his  digression 
concerning  innate  ideas,  against 
Mr.  Locke,  29«^ 

Ships,  who  first  invented,  361 
sheathing  of,  not  a  modem 
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Silk,  the  way  of  winding  from  the 
cocons,  355 

Silkworms,  the  metliod  of  manng- 
ing  in  France,  353 

Simon,  (father)  some  objections  of 
Mr.  Locke,  against  his  critical 
history,  6 

Smith,  (sir  Thomas)  his  Common- 
wealth of  England,  308 

Society;  rules  of  a  society  esta- 
blished by  Mr.  Locke,         312 

South  Sea,  first  seen  by  Nonez  de 
Balboa,  437 

Southampton,  (earl  of)  his  cha- 
racter, 203 

-^— — —  his  saying  concerning 
episcopacy,  233 

Spilbergen's  (George)  voyage,  501 

Stamford,  (Thomas  Grey,  earl  of) 
his  character,  2-1 1 


T. 


Tasman's  (Abel  Jansen)   vovaire, 

Toleration,  some  remarks  of  Mr. 
Locke,  concerning  that  estJi- 
blishcd  in  England,  by  act  of 
parliament,  22,  23 

Towerson's  (William)  voyage  to 
(ininen,  '      402 

Towusiicnd,  (Horatio,  lord)  his 
character,  21 1 

Travels,  instructions  for  those  who 
travel,  508 

■  catalogue  and  character 

of  books  of  travels,       5 13,  &c. 

Triremes,  &c.  what,  369 

Turkey,  the  expedite  way  of  jus- 
tice'there,  304 


V. 


Vineyards,  the  method  of  planting 
and  managing  in  Languedoc,  .329 


Uniformity  (act  of)  the  eonse- 
qoences  of  it,  202 

Unity  of  God  :  vide  God. 
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